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VIDEODISC  CD  ROM  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPDT 

John  S  Emery 

ADSTFAQ: 

The  purposes  of  this  paper  are  to  describe  current  developments  in 
Interaaive  Videodisc  and  CD  ROM  technologies,  to  evaluate  the  major 
applications  in  geography  and  geography-related  projects,  and  to  consicler 
the  lilcely  impact  upon  the  teaching  or  geography. 
The  differences  between  Interactive  Video  and  CD  ROM  Video  are  eiamined. 
particularly  by  reference  to  levels  of  interactivity.  The  problems  of 
compatibility,  costing  and  marketing  are  addressed,  and  IBM's  fnfqVindow 
is  described  as  an  example  <rf  recent  slate-of-lhe-arf  hardware.  Included 
among  the  applications  evaluated  are  IVIS  Geography  Disc.  Domesday 

f reject,  and  Palengue. 
inally.  some  conclusions,  are  drawn  by  reference  to  the  relative  pedagogic 
merits  of  these  technologies,  and  some  projections  are  made  aoout 
impending  pressures  to  change  teaching  styles. 

INTRODUaiON: 

What  it  Interactive  Video  7 

Interactive  video  is  the  integration  of  the  best  features  of  video  and 
computer  technology.  It  is  the  marriage  of  two  technologies,  thereby  offering 
in  a  single  medium,  a  unique  blend  of  visual/teitual  information  and 
computer  assisted  learning  techniques.  Teachers  have  been  long  aware  of  the 
effectiveness  of  audiovisual  presentation,  but  in  most  such  prr  entations  the 
learner  has  remained  essentially  passive,  receiving  information  but  not 
necessarily  experiencing  it.  The  coupling  of  video  techniques  with  a 
microcomputer,  however,  creates  extremely  flexible  learning  situations. 
Videodisc  and  CD  ROM  began  as  separate  approaches  to  the  development  of  a 
similar  product 
MAIN  TEXT/DISCUSSION: 
I.  Videodisc 

The  delivery  systems  for  laser  videodisc  cover  a  range  of  possibilities,  the 
main  difference  being  the  levels  of  interactivity:  ( I ) 

a.  Level  Zero.  This  is  a  straight  play  domestic  system  that  requires  little  or 
nothing  from  the  user.  Level  Zero  players  offer  forward  and  reverse  motion 
at  variable  speeds  plus  some  fast  speeds  in  either  direction.  There  is  no 
direct  search  facility. 

b.  Interactive:  Level  One.  In  addition  to  Level  Zero  features  this  system 
offers  SfiATfll  and  Automatic  Stops.  The  disc  can  be  stopped  at  exact  frame 
locations. 

c.  Interactive:  Level  Two.  This  system  is  designed  for  industrial  and 
educational  applications  and  contains  built  in  microprocessors  with  two 
forms  of  memory.  One  is  Frame  Recall  Storage  which  allows  the  storage  and 
retrieval  of  five-digit  frame  numbers  in  any  order.  The  other  is  Program 
SlQiafifi  which  allows  the  creation  of  CAI  programs.  Random  access  lime  is 
less  than  one  second  for  short  jumps  and  up  to  five  seconds  for  maximum 
search  distances. 

d.  Interactive:  Level  Three.  All  Level  Three  systems  are  interfaced  with 
microprocefssors.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  available  memory  and  high 
level  mathematics  functions.  CAI  is  combined  with  high-quality  visuals. 
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«.  lotertctlye:  Level  Pour.  Thi3  is  the  highest  level  of  interaciivliv 
developed  so  far.  It  allows  the  use  or  overlaid  teit,  graphics  and  other  visudi 
information  from  an  eiternal  computer.  This  overlay  capability,  along  with 
input  devices  such  as  joysticks,  touch  screens,  bar  code  readers,  light  pens, 
and  voice  activated  systems,  can  increase  interactivity  greatly  and  promote  a 
more  efficient  means  of  attaining  particular  objectives. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  videodisc  is  a  misinvented  technology  because  it 
was  originally  intended  to  recycle  old  movies  to  generate  income  for  the 
motion  picture  industry.  During  the  1970s,  however,  academic  professionals 
located  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  University  of  Nebraska  and 
the  University  of  Utah,  but  working  independently,  realised  the  educational 
possibilities  within  this  technology  and  quickly  interfaced  it  to  computers. 
In  1978.  MCA  Discovision  published  a  first  catalogue  of  approiimately  200 
titles.  By  1986.  Pioneer  had  developed  a  catalogue  of  nearly  1600  titles, 
mostly  feature  films  with  some  educational  entries.  An  Educational  Videodisc 
Directory  is  now  being  published  through  Systems  Impact.  Inc. 
A  good  eiample  of  a  state-of-the-art  interactive  video  system  is 
lnfQWindQWl2)  While  this  product  has  yet  to  be  formally  announced  in 
Australia,  it  has  already  been  installed  for  use  at  Eipo  88  in  Brisbane,  and  at 
the  Powerhouse  Museum  in  Sydney.  InfoWindow  is  an  integrally  designed 
system  that  includes  a  13'  touch-sensitive  display  screen  with  60 
user-programmable  spots,  a  control  program,  a  personal  computer  (PC,  XT  or 
AT),  and  a  videodisc  player.  InfoWindow  requires  no  keyboard  or  computer 
skills,  and  offers  the  versatility  of  full-motion  video  pictures  or  sUII  video 
images,  on  which  can  be  superimposed  teit  or  graphics,  and  to  which  can  be 
added  narration,  music  or  sound  effects  from  either  of  two  audio  tracks. 
With  this  type  of  display,  a  viewer  can  begin  a  presentation,  select  an  option, 
answer  a  question,  even  order  merchandise  simply  by  touching  the  screen. 
The  system  is  supported  by  a  range  of  authoring  software  which  includes 
Video/Passaae  Author,  Video/Passaae  Presentor  and  Learninfl  System  /I. 
The  cost  of  a  basic  system  (without  player)  is  about  US$4,200.  When  more 
readily  available  in  Australia,  one  could  anticipate  a  price  of  about  $A6000. 
2.  Compact  Disc/Read  Only  Memory  (CD  ROM) 
Compact  discs  were  first  developed  as  digital  audio  discs  possessing  high 
quality  stereo  sound.  CD  ROM  was  then  developed  for  its  capacity  to  store 
digital  data  such  as  teit  and  digitised  graphics.  Typical  applications  were 
encyclopaedias  and  financial  market  reports.  The  first  efforts  were  generally 
incompatible.(3) 

During  1987.  CD-V  (video)  became  a  reality  with  CD-I  (interactive)  due  for 
release  in  1988.  The  industry  has  moved  quickly  towards  compatibility,  and 
Combi  players  are  now  produced  for  general  domestic  release  in  the  USA. 
Compact  Disc  Video  (CD  V)  is  both  digital  video  and  digital  audio  in  one  neat 
package.  It  is  a  redevelopment  of  the  laser  discs  of  the  early  1980s,  which 
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ihcn  aitracicd  only  limited  commercial  atlenlion.  In  June  1987.  at  the 
Consumer  Electronics  Show  in  Chicago,  more  than  thirty  leading 
manufacturers  banded  together  to  launch  CD  Video,  These  companies 
included  CBS  Records,  Pioneer.  Polygram.  Paramount.  Sony.  Yamaha.  RCA. 
MagnavoY  and  HBO  Home  Video.  They  are  now  organised  to  offer  compaa 
disc  video  players,  music  videos  and  movies.  The  CD  Cambi  player  can  play 
every  available  CD  audio  and  video  release,  old  or  new.  including  old  laser 
disc  movies. 

Three  new  formats  are  now  available:(4) 

a.  A  five-inch  CD  video  single'  that  contains  about  five  minutes  of  music  and 
picture  plus  twenty  minutes  of  music. 

b.  An  eight -inch  videodisc  that  contains  about  forty  minutes  of  digital  audio 
and  video  on  both  sides,  and 

c.  A  twelve-inch  videodisc  with  up  to  two  hours  of  digital  audio  and  video, 
similar  to  the  old  laser  discs. 

The  five-inch  video  singles  are  eipected  to  cost  between  $A6  and  $A8,  the 
eight-inch  approiimately  $15  and  the  twelve-inch  about  $25.  The  CD  video 
players  will  range  from  $A800  to  $A1 200.  with  prices  falling  as  they  become 
more  popular.  As  with  any  innovation,  however,  the  customers  will  have  the 
final  say.  and  success  or  failure  will  ultimately  depend  upon  consumer 
response.  From  an  educational  perspective,  one  would  hope  that  a 
substantive  consumer  marlcet  does  emerge,  as  this  will  be  the  only  way  that 
prices  will  then  fit  the  budgets  of  educational  organisations,  particularly 
individual  schools.  The  scene  could  then  be  set  for  the  development  of  an 
incredible  range  r'^  educational  software,  both  new  and  revised,  to  fit  this 
new  and  exciting  CD  video  technology. 
3.  Applications  Relevant  to  Geography 
a.  IVIS  Geography  Disc 

While  a  number  of  interactive  video  productions  include  geographical 
materials,  there  is  one  that  stands  out  in  terms  of  reography  curiculum.  and 
that  is  The  Geography  Disc,  part  of  the  Interactive  video  in  Schools  Project 
(IVlS).  This  project  was  funded  by  the  U.K.  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  and  ajmraenced  in  January  1986.  The  Geography  Disc  is  the 
brainchild  of  David  Walker  and  Julia  Duckworth,  both  staff  members  of  the 
Geography  Department  of  the  University  of  Loughborough.  Engiand.(5)  It  is 
a  two-sided  disc  containing  archival  material  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  movie  film,  video,  slides  and  maps.  The  material  on  Side  1  covers 
two  topics.  Weather,  and  Hydrology.  The  weather  units  include  elements, 
systems,  charts  and  photographs,  physics  and  human  activity.  The  hydrology 
units  include  water  stores,  the  water  cycle,  water  on  tiie  ground,  and  water 
and  Man.  The  material  on  Side  2  covers  a  topic  entitled  The  Changing  World. 
and  includes  water  supply  problems,  drought,  aid.  agriculture,  urbanisation. 
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City  structure,  transport  and  industry. 

The  c^ffimenUry  on  the  disc  is  alined  at  GCSE  level  (about  age  16).  tt  is 
possible,  however,  for  the  disc  to  be  used  across  the  whole  secondary  age 
range  in  any  topic  designed  by  the  teacher,  and  this  could  apply  not  only  to 
Geography  but  also  to  Integrated  Studies,  Humanities,  World  Studies  and 
Religious  Studies. 

The  software  allows  several  approaches.  e.g..  the  orlhodoi  presenlaticn  of 
material  as  obtained  through  the  Menu  or  Indei;  the  design  of  lesson 
packages  with  linlced  support  material; « ad  more  importantly,  self-directed 
learning  by  students  who  can  build  their  own  files  from  the  software. 
The  Pyfiography  Disc  is  a  pioneering  venture  in  the  archival  storage  of  visual, 
mainly  pictorial  images.  It  will  certainly  be  remembered  as  a  benchmarlc  in 
geographical  education  research,  but  it  is  unliicely  to  find  a  commercial 
market  because  of  the  many  copyright  problems  that  it  would  create.  Most 
of  the  material  has  been  supplied  only  on  the  understanding  that  the 
investigation  would  be  for  research  and  development  purposes. 
Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  the  material  has  been  collected  and  collated 
in  this  particular  project  reveals  the  somewhat  eclectic  approach  taken  to  the 
research,  and  this,  in  turn,  has  led  to  a  rather  disorderly  form  of 
classification.  With  the  possible  eiception  of  some  aspects  oT  the  Design  Pigp* 
the  Geography  Disc  appears  to  be  the  only  IVIS  Project  to  have  followed  a 
purely  archival  format. 

The  other  seven  projects  followed  different  formats.(6)  Life  and  Energy,  the 
ecology  disc  for  primary  and  middle  school  science,  adopted  an  investigative 
approach,  while  Modern  Languages  Pro|ect  was  based  on  a  linear  video 
approach  cleverly  set  in  a  cartoon*type.  towi.  backdrop.  Challenges^  the 
Northern  Ireland  videodisc,  consists  of  a  series  of  short  dramatised  scenes 
and  a  colleaion  of  500  purpose-taken  slides.  The  IV  in  Mathematics 
teaching,  entitled  the  School  Disco,  is  set  in  an  environment  readily  accepted 
by  most  teenagers,  and  it  is  also  designed  for  use  at  several  levels.  Ihft 
Design  Disc  is  strongly  skills-oriented  but  also  contains  information 
sequences  based  on  commercial  products  and  some  2000  slides  for  reference 
and  stimulus.  Missing  the  Obvious.  Primary  Education  and  the  Child  is  the 
first  in  a  planned  series  for  in-service  teacher  training.  Relevance  and  reality 
are  the  central  themes  and  all  information  has  been  specifically 
photographed.  Finally,  the  Moray  House  disc  aims  to  capture  several  features 
of  The  Primary  Development  Environmental  Education  Studies  Program 
(PDEP)  by  focusing  on  a  physically-oriented  river  study  and  the  social 
aspects  of  urban  development.  The  in-house  eipertisc  of  the  Moray  House 
College  of  Education  television  department  has  been  fully  utilised. 
These  eight  discs  form  the  Interactive  Video  in  Schools  (IVIS)  Project,  which 
was  conceived  with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  potential  of  this  new 
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resource.  U$  broad  aims  were; 

'10  investigate  the  potential  of  IV  as  a  teaching  and  learning  resource  for 

schools: 

Mo  facilitate  the  development  of  IV  design  skills  within  the  education  sector; 
*to  explore  the  practical  aspects  of  implementing  IV  technology  in  schools; 
Mo  disseminate  the  results  or  the  experience. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  was  no  original  intention  to  create  a 
commercially  viable  product  at  this  stage. Almost  one  hundred  schools  have 
been  used  in  the  trialling  and  piloting  aspects  of  this  investigation  which  has 
been  centred  on  the  University  of  East  Anglia.  The  packages  have  been 
designed  to  run  in  conjunction  with  existing  micros  in  schools,  namely,  the 
Ac^^UL^ifiCifii  and  the  RML  Nimbus.  Each  package  will  be  available  Tor  both 
machines,  and  a  version  will  also  be  available  Tor  the  more  advanced 
Domesday  system,  now  spreading  rapidly  into  British  schools, 
b.  The  Domesday  Project 

It  is  difHcult  to  place  a  subject  tag  on  The  Domesday  Project.  Its  title,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  response  to  an  anniversary  or  an  event  that  took  place  nine 
hundred  years  previously  (The  Domesday  Book  of  1086)  suggests  that  it  is 
essentially  an  historical  document.  In  essence,  however,  it  is  a  snapshot'  in 
time  of  a  particular  place  -  the  United  Kingdom.  Perhaps,  to  the  purist,  it  is 
an  essay  in  historical  geography,  for  that  is  what  it  will  undoubtedly  become. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  contains  a  wealth  of  visual  information  for  the  geographer, 
the  geography  teacher  and  the  geography  student.  And,  given  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  nation  has  long  accepted  Geography  as  a  serious  disciplinary 
study,  one  could  have  expected  a  project  such  as  Domesday'  to  contain  a 
sound  geographical  orientation. 

By  reference  to  the  technical  data  about  The  Domesday  Project,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  BBC  initiative,  particularly 
well' managed  within  a  two-year  period,  which  resulted  in  the  production  of 
two  interactive  videodiscs  on  LV-ROM  format.  They  contain  324  Mbytes  of 
digital  data  and  34,000  analogue  video  frames.  To  play  the  discs,  however, 
one  requires  a  hardware  package  that  includes  a  Philips  413  Laser  Vision 
videodisc  player,  an  Acorn  Master  Turbo  microcomputer  with  trackerball 
control  and  an  RGB  analogue  monitor.  The  total  packape,  including  the  two 
discs,  costs  Pounds  Stg  3300  plus  VAT  (about  $A9000  plus  tax).  It  is  clearly 
an  expensive  item  of  modern  technology  ,  and  more  especially  for 
purchasers  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Subsidies  up  to  Pounds  Stg  700 
exist  for  schools  in  the  UK,  where  sales  have  exceeded  all  expectations  in  the 
first  year. 

The  NlljQnaLDi^c  the  first  of  the  two  discs  in  the  Project,  is  a  substantial 
video  record  of  Britain  in  the  1980s,  with  information  organised  into  four 
main  groups,  viz .  Culture,  Economy,  Society  and  Environment.  As  might  be 
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eipected.  the  Environment  segment  is  strongly  geogiaphical  with  references 
to  i«ndsc»pe.  climate,  soil,  oceanogrtphy.  wildlife,  agriculture,  ecology, 
energy.  %  ater  resources,  pollution,  conservation  and  urban  settlement.  The 
second  disc  is  called  the  CommunHy  Disc,  and  it  is  almost  totally  geographical 
in  its  organisation,  being  based  on  some  24.000  Ordnance  Survey  maps 
arranged  in  sii  levelr.  vith  leil  and  photographs  available  at  each  level.  The 
levels  vary  from  general  maps  of  the  United  Kingdom  through  to  floor  plans 
of  special  sites.i?) 

One  can  enter  the  system  at  any  level  by  typing  a  place  name,  a  regional 
description  or  a  grid  reference,  or  by  using  the  irackerball  to  move  a  pointer 
on  the  screen.  This  provides  access  to  l3QiQ0Q  screen  pages  of  text  and 
20.000  photographs. 

The  Dqmefday  Pfojecl  has  been  described  as  journey  of  exploration '.(8) 
For  schools  and  colleges,  it  provides  a  discovery-learning  system  on  a  scale 
never  previously  imagined.  It  is  a  nationwide,  multi  level,  multi-media 
collection  of  facts  and  images,  visually  clear,  and  organised  for  rapid  access. 
Most  importantly,  it  makes  learning  an  enjoyable  experience,  It  represents 
the  most  ambitious  interactive  videodisc  program  so  far  undertaken. 
Like  the  I  VIS  projgct.  it  will  become  a  benchmark  in  multimedia  history. 
Unlike  the  I  VIS  Prnjeci.  however.  'Domesday'  does  not  permit  the 
introduction  of  additional  data  through  the  computer.  All  the  information  is 
on  the  discs  and  cannot  be  updated.  This  Is  not  so  much  a  fault  in  the  system 
as  a  feature  of  the  design  philosophy.  It  would  not  have  been  a 
Domesday-type'  of  record  if  it  could  be  changed.  Faults,  of  course,  hnve  been 
found  in  the  design  of  Domesday',  and  some  of  these  are  recorded  as  follows: 

i.  The  project  is  based  on  a  dedicated  and  expensive  hardware  system*  This 
limits  its  portability  and  its  flexibility. 

ii.  There  are  significant  gaps  in  the  data.  This  is  most  obvious  on  the 
Community  Disc,  where  the  material  has  been  gathered  by  primary  and 
middle  school  children.  Some  of  it  is  anecdotal.  However,  the  educational 
value  of  the  method  of  gathering  the  data  must  be  applauded.  The 
seriousness  of  this  criticism  will  be  dependent  upon  the  expectation  of  the 
U5cr. 

iii.  There  is  no  doubting  the  excellent  use  made  of  the  pictorial  and  graphical 
features  of  videodisc  technology.  A  more  concerted  effort,  however,  could 
have  been  made  to  exploit  the  available  computer  features,  e.g.,  of  sorting 
data,  of  spreadshent  manipulation,  and  of  simulating  such  things  as 
population  growth  from  the  base  data  included  on  the  disc.  One  can 
anttcipate  these  types  of  features  being  built  into  later  developments,  e.g., 
the  BBC  Ecosystem  Project,  or  the  Australian  Domesday  Project. 

Iv.  The  design  of  the  interface  is  technically  conservative,  e.g..  the  extensive 
use  of  menu  systems  particularly  when  using  the  National  Disc'.  There  is 
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scope  for  the  development  of  more  technologically  advanced  short-cuts'  and 
greater  sophistication, 
c.  Palenque 

Palenque  is  a  Research  and  Development  project  undertaken  by  Dank  Street 
College  of  Education,  New  York  City.(9)  Kathleen  Wilson  is  the  Director  of  a 
project  which  was  originally  funded  by  RCA.  but  is  now  controlled  by 
General  Electric.  This  project  is  an  interactive  multi-media  optical  disc 
research  prototype  that  has  been  developed  for  8  to  M  year-old  children, 
and  their  families,  to  use  at  hooie.  Palenque  is  probably  best  described  as  a 
Social  Studies  investigation  with  specific  inputs  of  History  and  Archaeology. 
As  Palenque  is  a  place,  and  part  of  a  the  former  Mayan  civilization  in 
Yucatan  in  Central  America,  it  contains  much  that  can  be  considered 
geographical.  The  site  was  chosen  because  it  was  originally  used  in  The 
Voyage  of  the  Mimi*.  a  children's  television  show  produced  by  Bank  Street 
College.  It  is  also  a  spectacular  location  with  many  reconstructed  Maya 
temples,  surrounded  by  a  dense  tropical  rainforest  near  the  foothills  of  the 
Guatemalan  Highlands. 

This  interactive  prototype  allows  children,  by  the  use  of  a  joystick,  to  take  a 
self -directed  walk'  around  the  ancient  Maya  site,  through  nearby  rainforest, 
or  through  a  simulated  Palenque  Museum  database.  The  design  allows 
children  to  browse  freely,  making  choices  about  what  to  see.  when,  and 
where,  and  to  discover  things  along  the  way  as  they  explore. 
Because  Palenque  is  a  research  effort  rather  than  a  product  development 
effort,  it  has  beeen  possible  to  experiment  with  the  nature  of  the  design  as 
well  as  the  design  process  itself.  Attempts  have  been  made,  therefore,  to 
incorporate  many  interactive  learning  formats  in  this  particular  disc. 
Palenque  is  not  a  step-by-step  instructional  sequence.  At  its  core  is  a  data 
base  which  includes  information  stored  in  a  variety  of  formats  (graphics, 
text,  sounds,  narration,  slides,  motion  video)  and  organised  to  foster 
browsing  rather  than  precise  searching  The  browsing  is  structured 
implicitly  in  two  ways;  firstly,  in  a  spatial,  or  geographical  way  by  a  virtual 
travel  component,  where  the  user  walks*,  e.g..  to  a  temple  lo  find  out 
information  about  that  temple;  and.  secondly,  in  a  topical  way  by  a  museum' 
component  that  contains  four  theme  rooms.  One  can  walk  around  the  site,  by 
map  and  by  camera,  and  one  can  walk  through  the  rooms  of  the  museum.. 
An  inbuilt,  technological  innovation  is  the  ability  to  make  180  degree  turns. 
Interactivity  is  built  in  through  menus  and  ikon  bars.  A  young  boy  acts  as 
the  main  guide,  and  he  is  supported  by  two  adult  friends,  who  are 
archcologists.  ElalenflU£  also  has  elements  of  simulation,  interactive  games 
and  books,  and  linear  television  narratives,  all  accessible  through  an 
intuitively  simple  interface. 

Pedagogically.  PaJsaauil  is  superior  to  The  Domesday  Project.  It  has 
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eiperitnented  more  positively  with  creating  an  Interactive,  niultl-media 
Inrormatlon  environment  Tor  children,  and  their  ramilies,  that  encourages 
curiosity  and  Testers  self-guided  eiploration.  inrormation-seeking  and 
decision-making.  Its  design  philosophy  is  more  akin  to  the  learning  ideas  of 
Bruner,  the  'spontaneous  learning'  situations  described  by  Vygotsky.  and  the 
ideas  of  Piaget  regarding  the  natural  ways  that  thought  develops.(lO) 
Technically,  the  project  is  brilliant,  and  this  is  due  to  the  back-up  provided 
by  the  David  Sarnoff  Research  Centre  (formerly  GB/RCA  Laboratories)  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Palenque  has  been  designed,  in  part,  as  one  of  several 
demonstration  applications  Tor  DVI  technology  (Digital  Video  Interactive. 
General  Electrics  Copyright,  1987).  DVI  has  been  under  development  Tor 
several  years  at  the  David  Sarnoff  Research  Centre  and  was  introduced  at 
Microsoft's  CD  ROM  Conference  at  Seattle  in  March,  1987.  It  is  an  integrated 
video  and  graphics  technology  that  provided  digital  full  motion,  full  screen 
video,  three-dimensional  motion  graphics  and  high  quality  audio  capabilities 
from  a  single  CD  ROM  disc. 

One  of  the  priorities  in  Palenque  is  the  effective  u:e  of  full  motion  video. 
This  can  be  seen  in  segments  that  show  howler  monkeys  playing  in  the 
rainforest  canopy  and  aerial  passes  over  the  Palenque  site.  Other  features  of 
the  DVI  system  are  the  capability  oT  continuous  audio  and  video  information 
with  no  noticeable  search  time;  multiple  moveable  video  windows;  user 
control  of  video  information,  e.g..  pans  and  tilts;  and  user  control  oT  multiple 
channel,  high  quality  audio  information.  These  features  are  incorporated 
into  Palenque  to  produce  the  virtually  seamless  travel  sequences  and 
branches;  the  camera  tool  which  allows  children  to  take  a  picture  by 
digitizing  and  reducing  a  selected  frame  from  the  disc;  (he  album  which 
allows  children  to  place  digitized  and  reduced  camera  images  side  by  side  for 
comparisons  on  opposite  album  pages;  a  'magic  flashlight'  which  allows 
children  to  dissolve  between  digitized  historical  photographs  of  Palenque 
and  current  photographs  of  the  same  locations;  a  digitized  and  unwrapped 
fish-eye  pan  and  tilt  which  allows  children  to  see  360  degree  views  from 
various  locations,  and  a  rainforest  symphony  game  that  allows  children  to 
create  their  own  multi -track  symphony  of  sounds  selected  from  pictures  of 
objects  and  animals  that  create  those  sounds. 

Kathleen  Wilson  and  her  team  have  now  spent  more  than  two  years  in  a 
research  and  development  mode  that  has  married  the  best  of  pedagogy  and 
technology,  it  is  unlikely,  however,  that  RiknflUS  will  ever  be  distributed 
widely,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  company  policy  by  General  Electric,  as 
this  organisation  is  more  involved  currently  in  defence  considerations  than 
educational  applications. 

Presently,  the  system  is  highly  customized  including  a  Sony  LDP  2000/2 
laser  video  disc  player,  an  IDM  PC-AT  computer  with  extended  memory,  an 
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AT  <(  T  Targa  Graphics  Board,  a  custom  digital  audio  board,  an  IBM  monitor, 
a  20'  RCA  stereo  colour  set.  and  a  Gravis  joystick.  Such  a  complei  oT 
equipm^^nt  puts  the  project  beyond  the  cost-benefit  calculations  (jf  most 
education  systems.  With  the  advent,  however,  of  the  CD-V  Combj  player,  the 
experimental  outcomes  of  Palcnque  may  form  a  platform  for  the 
development  of  many  innovative  and  affordable  educational  applications. 
CONCLUSIONS: 

A  Council  for  Educational  Technology  (CET)  working  parly  in  England  has 
identified  four  relatively  distinct  modes  of  use  for  Interactive  Video  in 
schools,  viz., 

1 .  9S  a  class  teaching  tool  by  the  teacher; 

2.  as  a  small'group  learning  medium; 

3.  for  individualized  learning;  and 

4.  as  a  resource  for  data  access  by  groups  and  individuals.  (II) 

Each  of  these  modes  is  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  geography.  As  geography 
is  concerned  essentially  with  the  study,  from  a  spatial  perspective,  of  people 
in  relation  to  places;  and  because  the  visual,  especially  the  pictorial,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  recording  C£ai  people,  tSJ^  places  and  the  C£a1  world,  the 
new  technologies  of  IV  and  CD  ROM  are  particularly  well  suited  to  the 
teaching  styles  of  this  subject.  Picture  quality,  instantaneous  access, 
extensive  disc  capacity,  computer  linkages,  and  greatly  enhanced 
opportunities  for  interactivity  and  flexibility  are  only  s  ne  of  the  more 
obvious  advantages  for  teaching  geography. 

Early  studies  on  the  pedagogic  merits  of  IV  and  CO  ROM.  however,  indicate 
that  these  new  applications  will  not  become  the  panaceas  for  all  learning 
needs;  they  are  not  cheap;  and  quality  software  is  not  easy  to  produce.  (12) 
Even  in  schools  where  funded  research  programs  are  in  operation,  it  is 
accepted  that  only  rudimentary  developments  have  taken  place  so  far  by 
reference  to  indexing,  accessing  and  authoring  of  software.  These  new  visual 
applications  are  interesting  and  challenging.        .t  does  not  reduce 

*the  need  for  teachers  to  monitor  continually  the  effects  (of  these 
applications)  and  to  snarc  their  findings  with  geography  teachers  and 
other  colleagues.'d3) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  IV  and  CD  ROM  will  ultimately  become  valuable 
additions  to  the  available  store  of  visual  resources  for  most  subjects  and 
many  teachers.  Unfortunately,  teachers  generally  under-utilise  existing 
visual  resources  ,  and  most  of  the  teachers  who  do  use  them  do  so  as 
adjuncts  to  more  formal  methods  of  teaching.(14)  If  the  quality  of 
geography  teaching  is  to  improve  furlhei.  there  is  an  immediate  need  to 
encourage  teachers  to  inlegflU^  resources  -and  here  a  special  plea  is  made 
for  visual  resources-  into  the  mainstream  of  their  teaching  styles,  I  e..  to 
consciou.My  include  relevant  resources  imo  their  lessons,  to  build  their 
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le99oni  more  iippropristely  around  such  resources,  and  to  develop  in 
children  sicills  in  using  those  resources. 
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CIVIC  BDUCAriON  THHOUGH  GEOGRAPHy;  hH  EXPBRIMBNTAL  STUDY 


This  is  an  eKperimental  study  involving  fourteen 
secondary  school  classes.  The  pupils  in  each  class 
were  taught  a  lesson  built  around  a  game  on  grid 
reference  and  conventional  signs.  The  game  was 
played  under  three  different  styles  of  leadership, 
namely  authoritarian,  democratic  and  laissez-faire. 
After  the  lesson,  the  pupils  were  asked  to  answer 
a  questionnaire  which  attempts  to  find  out  their 
interest  in  the  game  and  their  understanding  of, 
and  attitudes  towards,  the  different  styles  of 
leadership  and  to  do  a  short  test  on  the  subject 
matter.  Their  responses  are  analysed  and  reported 
in  this  paper, 

INTRODUCriON 

Since  the  publication  of  "Prontiets  in  Geographical 
Teaching"  (Chor ley  and  Haggett,  1965 ) ,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  shift  In  the  emphases  of  geographical  education  in 
the  Bnglish^speaking  world.  School  geographers*  attention 
was  first  diverted  from  regional  studies  to  quantitative, 
hypobhesis-tesbing  and  model-building  methods  in  the 
seventies,  and  further  geared  towdrds  phenomenological, 
humanistic  and  radical  approaches  in  the  eighties  (Graves, 
1984,  7-64?  Wiegand,  1986). 

Concomitant  with  these  developments  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  importance  attached  to  values  education  in  the  teaching 
of  geography.  Values  may  be  classified  as  behavioural, 
procedural  and  substantive*  It  has  oeen  pointed  out  by 
pen ton  ( 1966 ,  41-45)  that  teachers  should  teach  aoout 
substantive  values  but  not  the  values  themselves.  Other 
educators*  surh  as  Lawton  and  Dufour  (1973,  32-38),  however. 
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belle^;e  that  there  are  certain  substantive  values  which  the 
schools  have  a  duty  to  transmit.  The  practice  of  democracy 
is  oiie  of  them. 

over  the  years,  strategies  have  been  developed  to  help 
pupils  acquire  values.  These  Include  the  values 
clarification  strategy  (Raths  et  al,  1966),  the  values 
analysis  strategy  (Metcalf,  1971),  and  the  values  enquiry 
strategy  (Hart ,  1982) . 

Recent  years  have  wltnensed  a  rising  demand  for  a  more 
democratic  government  in  many  developing  areas  or 
countries*  The  Hong  Kong  Government,  for  example,  responded 
by  encouraging  schools  to  provide  civic  education  through 
curricular  as  well  as  extra-currlc«<lar  activities 
(Secretariat,  1984;  Education  Department,  1985)  as  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  democracy  can  only  be  fully 
realized  If  pupils  are  given  opportunities  to  learn  about  It 
'in<l  to  practise  It  in  scliooli 

It  has  been  claimed  (Pung,  l^d8 )  that  it  Is  possible  to 
teach  democracy  In  a  geography  lesson  on  a  seemingly 
value-free  topic,  namely,  grid  reference  and  conventional 
nigns,  by  using  an  experiential  approach.  The  present  study 
Is  in  attempt  ho  verify  this  statement. 

HRrMODUMXJY 

A  les.ion  bu  i  It  around  a  game  on  gr  id  reference  and 
couvent  iniial  signs  for  twelve-year-old  pupiln  at  the  Form  1 
(fear  ?)  level  was  designed  and  tried  out  by  the  author  In 
June  198/  which  was  video-taped«  Aftet  reviewing  the  trial 
lesson,  the  original  design  was  slightly  modified.  Tlie 
revised    plan,    described    in    some    detail    elsewhere  (Fung, 
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1988  )r  consists  of  the  following  five  major  steps: 

1.  Motivation  (5  minutes)       :  arousing  pupils' 

interest  in  maps; 

2.  Development  (15  minutes)    :  teaching   the  pupils 

conventional  signs 
and  grid  reference; 

3.  Consolidation  (10  minutes):  drilling  the  pupils; 

4.  Application  (20  minutes)    :  running    a  competi- 

tive game  for  the 
pupils  which  is 
played  under  three 
different  styles  of 
leadership; 

5.  Conclusion  (15  minutes)      :  discussing  with  the 

pupils  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  three 
different  styles  of 
leadership. 

After  the  lesson,  the  pupils  are  asked  to  answer  a  question- 
naire and  do  a  short  test*  This  exercise,  to  be  completed 
in  about  ten  minutes,  is  conducted  after  a  break  of  a  few 
minutes  or  in  the  following  geography  lesson. 

The  c^ame  Is  played  in  groups  of  five.  In  a  class  oC  forty, 
only  six  groups  actually  participate  in  the  competition, 
with  every  two  groups  playing  under  one  of  the  three 
different  styles  of  leadership,  namely  authoritarian, 
democratic  and  laissez-faire  respectively.  The  rest  of  the 
class,  about  ten  in  number,  act  as  observers  and  referees* 

Sixteen  practising  teachers  drawn  from  different  schools, 
producing  a  fairly  representative  sample,  were  invited  to 
pariictpeite  in  the  research.    They  were  asked  to  teach  grid 
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reference  and  conventional  signs  to  a  Form  1  class  in  their 
own  schools  In  late  September  or  early  October ,  using  the 
reviser)  ionsun  pl«in  described  above.  K  two-hour  briefln<| 
session  was  organized  for  them  in  mld-'Sei  tember  during  which 
Lh<?  procedure  wan  explained^  the  video-taped  lesson  was 
.shown  and  the  teaching  materials  were  distributed*  rhey 
were  a^sked  to  return  the  score-sheets  of  the  game  and  the 
completed  que.^tionnaires  and  tests  In  October  together  with 
ii  report  of  the  lesson •  Two  schools  were  discarded  because 
according  to  their  reports  the  teachers  did  not  follow  the 
pl^n  closfjly  r?nourjh  in  conducting  the  lesson* 

Vho  reflults  wore  then  analysed  to  find  outj 

(1)  how   the    thre«  groups   of   pupil*;   perfoimed   in  the 
competition; 

(2)  how  interested  the  different  groups  of  pupils  were 
in  the  game; 

(3)  how   much    they    lenrned    about    grid    reference  and 
conventional  signs; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  they  understood  the  differences 
among  author itar ianism^  democracy  and  laissez-faire; 

(5)  the  .ittltuden  they  held  towards  democracy. 


V\\*^  d<U.3  sho.y  that  deinocrotlc  groups  ten<3  to  oiitnin  higher 
f^cores  than  laissez-faire  and  authoritarian  groups  in  the 
compnhitton  (nri  average  ot  10.536  marks  out  ot  a  totHl  of  15 
fin  compared  to  10.286  and  9.464  marks  respectively),  wher  as 
.luthor  I  tar  irin  groupn  tend  to  take  less  time  to  complet*?  the 
t<i3k  than  lai.isoz-falre  and  democratic  groups  (an  avetagp  of 
7.fi9J  in  I  no  ton  .Js  comp.ired  to  8*4  46  and  8*BU  minotos 
renport  lv»»ly )  i  The  differences,  however,  aru  not 
r.t'itlnt|c.Uly  significant* 
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Table  1  shows  th^t  the  participants  found  the  game  quite 
interesting^  their  average  combined  score  being  slightly 
above  the  mid-point.  The  democratic  group  tends  to  score 
more  highly  than  the  laissez-faire  and  authoritarian  groups 
in  each  of  the  three  5-point  scales  designed  to  measure 
their  interest  in  the  game  and  their  behaviour  and  feeling 
during  the  game  respectively.  rhe  differences  between  the 
author  it at  i an  and  democratic  groups  in  the  scores  for 
feeling  and  in  the  combined  scores  are  significant  at  the 
0.05  level  of  confidence. 


Table  1:  COMPARISON  OF  PUPILS'   INTEREST  IN  THE  GAME 
GROUPS  UNDER  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF  LEADERSHIP 


Author- 

Demo- 

Laissez 

Obs- 

Analysis 

itar  ian 

cratic 

-faire 

erver 

of 

variance 

Did  you  find  the 

N 

139 

136 

137 

65 

F-2.885* 

game  interesting? 

N 

2.971 

3.243 

3.212 

2.769 

df«3/474 

( interesting- 

SD 

1.398 

1  .232 

1.245 

1.066 

uninterest  ing) 

now  did  you 

N 

140 

137 

138 

behave  during 

N 

3.464 

3.708 

3.565 

F«1.945 

the  game? 

(3.154) 

(  3  .538) 

(3.231) 

df-2/412 

(attentive- 

SD 

1.147 

0.876 

1.067 

inattentive) 

Mow  did  you  feel 

N 

139 

137 

138 

during  the  game? 

M 

j|.194 

3.591 

3.341 

F-3.732* 

( interested- 

(3.196) 

(3.647) 

(3.216) 

df-2/411 

bored) 

SD 

1.301 

1.148 

l.?05 

N 

138 

136 

136 

F-3.286* 

Combined  ficore 

H 

9.609 

10  .522 

10.103 

df-2/407 

SO 

3.227 

2.67S 

2.922 

•Significant  at  0, 

.05 

level  of 

confidence. 

Figures  in  parentheses  are  those  reported  by  the  observers. 
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Pablo  \  ^Iso  i\\)o^3  that  piipila  who  participated  l»  the 
compntltloii  found  the  game  more  Interesting  than  the 
observers.  rholr  difference  la  «lgn If  leant  at  the  0 .05 
level  of  confldenct*.  Table  2  compares  the  combined  score  of 
tun  leaders  wUh  that  of  the  non-loadera.  In  the  lalnsoz- 
falro  group,  leaders  are  defln(?d  as  thone  who  contributed 
four  or  more  answers  In  the  competition.  The  leaders 
obta Ined  a  higher  combined  score  than  the  non- leaders  and 
their  difference  la  significant  at  the  0,01  level  of 
conf  iflence « 

Table  2;  COMPARISON  OP  PUPILS'  INrEREST  IN  THE  GAME: 
LEADERS  AND  NON-LEADERS 


Cfimblned  srore 


Readers 


N  76 
M  10.961 
SD  2.693 


Non- leaders 


334 
9.874 
J  .009 


Analysis  of 
var lance 


F*6.927»» 
df«l/408 


**SW!nlf leant  at  O.Ul  level  of  confidence. 

The  pur»ll8*  performance  in  the  test  was  barely  satisfactory; 
the  pirhiclpnnts  scored  4.058  out  of  a  maximum  of  10  and  the 
observers,  3.875.  Evidence  seemed  to  show  that  the 
democratic  group  did' slightly  better  than  the  authoritarian 
group,  who  In  turn  was  a  little  more  superior  to  the  laissez- 
faire  group,  but  the  differences  are  not  statistically 
significant.  It  also  seemed  that  boys  did  better  than  girls 
.ind  leaders  did  better  than  non-leaders,  but  again  the 
illfferences  are  ntatlst loally  Insignificant. 

With  rnqartl  to  *'e  pupils*   understanding  of  democracy,  the 
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participants  and  the  observers  respectively  scored  2.251  and 
2.161  out  of  a  total  of  3  on  the  objective  test  and,  3,749 
and  3.6  78  out  of  a  total  of  5  on  the  subjective 
self-evaluation,  in  both  cases,  the  differences  are 
statistically  Insignificant,  and  there  were  also  practically 
no  differences  at  all  among  the  three  groups  of  participants. 

Table  3  shows  thah  as  far  as  leadership  Is  concerned,  pupils 
in  the  democratic  group  felt  more  satisfied  than  those  in 
the  laissez-faire  group,  and  the  latter  in  turn  felt  more 
satisfied  than  those  In  the  authoritarian  group.  While  the 
difference  between  the  authoritarian  group  and  the 
laUsez-falro  group  Is  significant  only  at  the  0.05  level  of 
confidence,  their  differences  with  the  democratic  group  are 
significant  at  the  0.01  level  of  confidence.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  score  for  the  authoritarian  group  falls  quite  far 
below  the  mld-polnt,  showing  that  these  pupils  were  in  fact 
tcithec  dissatisfied  with  the  leadership  they  experienced. 


Table  1:  COMPARISON  OP  PUPILS*  SATISPACFION  WITH  THE 
LEADERSHIP:  GROUPS  UNDER  DIFFERENT  STALES  OF 
LEADERSHIP 


Authori-     Demo-     Laissez-    Analysis  of 
tar  Ian       cratic     faire  variance 


N  137 

Sat  isfac*:  Ion 

with  the        M  2.569 

leadership  (2,573) 

SD  1.416 


137 


138 


3.628  2.949  F-20.a86«* 
(3.654  )     (3.288  )  df-i2/409 


1.317 


1.385 


**5?lgnif leant  at  0.01  level  of  confid*»nce. 

Figures  in  parentheses  are  those  reported  by  the  observers. 
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When  the  pup  I  Is  were  asked  to  name  the  ntyle  of  leadership 
(ihey  would  prefer i  democracy  naturally  emerijed  as  thr  most 
popular*  It  was  chosen  by  81*7%  ot  the  observer 9|  76.8%  of 
the  authoritarian  group*  76*1%  of  the  democratic  group  and 
fZ,f%  of  the  lalssez-falre  group.  As  expected,  authorita- 
rianism was  the  least  popular.  It  was  chosen  by  only  6.0% 
of  thp  pupils. 

IJISCUS.SIOM 

AlthoU'jii  the  differences  found  In  the  present  study 
regarding  the  performance  of  the  three  groups  in  the 
competition  .)re  not  statistically  significant^  they  did 
serve  to  demonstrate  to  the  pupils  in  the  classroom  the  pros 
,ind  cons  of  democracy  vis-a-vis  authoritarianism  and 
lalsseX'f aire  and  help  them  understand  these  three  concepts 
hf?ttpr.  Through  person.il  experience  and  open  discussion, 
the  pupils  not  only  acquired  a  better  understanding  of 
flemocracyi  out  also  developed  a  more  favourable  attitude 
rewards  It.  rhus,  while  the  pupils  in  the  democratic  group 
wore  very  satisfied  with  the  leadership  they  experienced, 
tUor,f^  ii\  th^  .luthor  liar  Ian  group  felt  otherwise  with  theirs. 

Although  most  of  the  pupils  found  the  came  interesting,  those 
in  the  democratic  group  found  it  more  interesting  than  the 
others.  rh'?y  were  followed  by  the  laissez-faire  group,  the 
.authoritarian  group  and  the  observers  in  that  order*  This 
order  spem;i  to  correspond  with  the  degree  of  involvement  of 
each  group  in  the  game.  It  Is  obvloua  that  the  pupils  In 
^he  democratic  group  were  the  most  involved  in  the  game  and 
tho  observers  the  least.  This  being  the  case,  the  finding 
•looms  to  provide  some  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim 
that    involvement   breeds    interest.     The    fact    that  leaders 
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found  the  game  more  intereating  than  non-leaders  further 
confirms  this  assertion  as  the  former  were  obviously  more 
involved  in  the  game  than  the  latter. 

There  are  also  indications  that  the  degree  of  involvement  is 
to  some  extent  related  to  the  outcome  of  learning  in  a 
positive  direction!  Although  some  of  the  findings  are  not 
statistically  significant,  they  do  point  to  the  fact  that 
leaders  tended  to  do  better  than  non-leaders  and  participants 
tended  to  do  better  than  ooservers  in  both  the  questionnaire 
on  understanding  of  democracy  and  the  test  on  knowledge  of 
grid  reference  and  conventional  signs, 

Compared  with  those  in  the  pilot  run,  pupils  in  the  present 
study  obtained  lower  scores  in  the  test  and  higher  scores  in 
the  questionnaire.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this:  (1) 
the  school  used  for  the  pilot  run  was  an  above-average 
school;  (2)  the  pilot  run  was  conducted  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  whereas  the  main  study  was  conducted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  (3)  in  the  pilot  run, 
the  questionnaire  and  the  test  were  administered  Immediately 
after  the  game,  but  in  the  main  study  they  were  administered 
aftpr  the  lesson. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  self-evaluation  of  the 
participants  with  regard  to  their  behaviour  and  feeling 
during  the  game  as  well  as  their  satisfaction  with  the 
Icodership  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  evaluation  made 
by  the  observers.  This  probably  is  an  indication  that  the 
results  obtained  in  the  present  study  are  quite  valid  and 
rel  iat)le. 
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CONCLUSION 

Phfi  findings  In  thla  oxnnclmontal  study  confirm  that  It  la 
po9slb!o  to  tench  democracy  In  a  geography  lesson  on  a 
seemingly  valuG-free  topic  l)y  using  an  experiential 
ipproi'ich.  It  was  found  that  the  pupils  did  loarn  something 
loout  democracy  a.i  well  as  grid  reference  and  conventional 
algns  In  a  lesson  built  around  a  game  which  was  played  under 
thref*  diffecont  styles  of  leadership. 

Pho  amount  of  learning  on  grid  reference  and  conventional 
qltjnn  that  took  place  wan  only  mod'»ratG  In  abnolute  terms. 
However,  there  Is  Insufficient  Information  to  determine  at 
Mils  stage  whether  the  method  used  Is  an  effective  one  for 
transmitting  knowledge  or  not  (Cacstenaen,  1987).  It  should 
be  Interesting  to  compare  the  achievements  of  these 
experiential  groups  with  those  of  the  groups  taught  by  the 
more  conventional  methods. 
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LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  LOCAL  SOCIETY  :  THE  PUPILS  WORK. 
"tNFA"  PILOTPROJECT  NOV.  1987  -  JUNE  1988. 

Tonny  HUbbe. 


The  take  off  for  the  pllotproject  concerning  use  of 
computers,  application  programs  and  network  (local  and 
international)  in  the  classroom  In  connection  with  the  topic 
"Living  conditions  in  the  local  society"  was  in  Nov.  1987. 

Before  the  work  In  the  experimental  classes  started  some 
preparatory  work  had  to  be  done.  This  work  consisted  In 

-  in-service  training  for  teachers. 

The  in-service  training  was  built  up  of  some  very  different 
elements  in  order  to  cover  every  demand  existing  on 
beforehand  and  demands  commlng  up  during  the  work  with  the 

topic.  ^  . 

It  stretched  from  how  to  use  the  computer,  the  use  of 
application  programs,  calculation  in  different  programs, 
presentation  of  statistical  sourses.to  how  to  messure 
weather  variables,  reading  weathermaps,  mapreadlng  and 
interpretation.  ,       .  .  i  « 

-  meetings  with    the  teachers  discussing  the  organizing  of 
the  work  in  the  classes. 

-  meetings  on  every  single  school  in  order  to  select  from  the 
broad  framework  those  parts  which  fit  the  actual  local 
society  and  the  actual  class. (  An  outline  of  the  framework 
is  given  in  T.H.:  Local  studies  and  the  use  of  general 
application  programs  in  ordinary  classroom  geography  fig. 

7  in  Skills  In  Geographical  Education.  Brisbane  1988.) 
At  those  meetings  some  of  the  sequences  were  planned  In 
details. 

The  goal  for  the  work  was  and  still  is.  ^^^^t  the  pupils 

-  should  get  more  knowledge  about  and  inslg..t  into  the  living 
conditions  in  tho  pupils  own  local  society  and  in  the 
society  to  which  the  school  they  collaborate  with 

belongs.  .  ,^      «  t.^^ 

-  should  be  able  to  communicate  the  results  of  the 

studies  about  thoir  own  society  lncl»  ling  the  local  weatlier 
to  pupils  in  collaborating  classes  iaslde  and  outside 
Denmark. 

Tlic  pupils'  tasks  In  connection  with  the  topics  were 

A-  in  the  first  place  to  investigate,  describe  and  explain 
tho  living  conditions  in  their  own  local  environment  and  to 
put  these  results  into  a  broader  Danish  context  and  secondly 
communicate  the  results  to  their  collaborating  classes  in 
Denmark  and  UK. 

CD?/--  Bt  tho  Danish  pupils  have  to  investigate  the  local  society  of 
EWC        tho  collaborating  English  school  before  they  study  tho 
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results  and  data  received  on  dataflles  from  the  English  class 

C:  to  compare  the  results  and  data  on  the  dataflles  received 
from  the  English  class  with  the  results  of  their  own 
study  in  order  to  supplement  and  correct  It. 


The  sources  and  tools  for  the  study  have  been 

-  data  collected  during  fieldwork  of  different  kind  in  the 
local  society  and  environment. 

"  a  4'-cm    topographical  map    covering  the  local  environment. 

-  local  statistics. 

-  planning  reports  of  the  parish  or  muncipality. 
instruments  for  weather  observations. 

-  personal  computers  with  application  programs  such  as 
archives,  spreadsheets  p^nd  text-processing  programs  and 
dataflles  concerning  statistics  about  population,  land 
use,  housing  etc.  on  local,  borough  and  county  level. 

Educational  objectives  were  defined  through    the  framework 
and  stretched  from  observations  about  local  service  level  and 
recreational  demands  of  the  population  compared  with  the 
local  recreational  supply  to  the  geomorphological  origin  of 
the  landscape  beneath  the  "noise**  from  the  land  use 
especially  from  the  built  up  areas.    Within  two  whole  weeks 
continuous  measurements  about  the  weather  have  been  carried 
out. 

During  the  pupils  investigation, measuring,  creating  the 
description  and  attempts  of  explanation  the  initial  problems 
of  the  local  society  have  been  discussed  and  possible  causes 
and  solutions  suggested. 

In  order  to  communicate  the  results  of  the  study  to  classes 
in  other  parts  of  Denmark  and  in  UK  (  the  Stockport  area  ) 
the  pupils  have  to    equalize  their  results  in  a  way  that  they 
fit  Into  dataflles  for  archive  programs  and  spreadsheets.  All 
written  materials  must  be  translated  in  order  to  allow  the 
communication  with  English  pupils. 


These  last  activity  forms  a  link  to  the  next  objective. 


The  framework  for  the  work  was  presented  to  the  teachers  in 
the  middle  of  feb.  1988  together  with  sources  and  teaching 
materials.  (  For  the  suggested  framework  see  fig.l  )  The  work 
in  the  classes  will  start  on  som&  schools  in  the  beginning  of 
March  on  others  after  Easter. 

Three  central  geographical  concepts  are  steering  the 
arrangmcnt  of  the  content  about  the  Stockport  area  and  the 
Northcast-rcglon  in  UK.  The  concepts  are:  locating,  changes 
and  living  conditions. 

The  sources  and  tools  for  the  investigation  are 
-  a  2*cm  topographical  map  of  Greater  Manchester 
different  atlases 
JC  some  pages  from  Snglish  geography  textbooks  concerni  ly  the 
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Manchester-region^  the  early  Industrialization  and  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  textile  manufacturing. 

-  slides  showing  the  city  center  of  Stockport  with  thi^ 
communication  system,  shops  and  services* 

-  slides  showing  different  types  of  housing* 

a  database  containing  data  from  the  1981  census*  Data  are 
broken  down  on  wards*  The  database  runs  in  Archive 
Assistent  and  Report  Assistent* 

-  a  pupils  users  guide  to  the  database  **  written  in  Danish* 

-  exercises  using  the  database  to  highlight  the  living 
conditions  in  the  Stockport  area  at  present* 

In  the  classes  this  unit  will  be  taught  in  an  even  closer 
cooperation  between  the  geography  teacher  and  the  English 
teacher  than  has  been  in  the  former  unit  about  the  pupils  own 
local  society. 


Unit  C  can*t  be  described  for  the  time  being  bocause  the 
content  and  organization  will  be  depending  on  the  results  of 
unit  B  and  on  which  informations  and  data  the  files  comming 
from  the  Rnglish  schools  will  include. 


As  showed  in  the  description  of  the  pupils*  work  with  the 
units  computers  and  application  programs  have  been  used  as 
tools  and  sources  in  close  connection  with  traditionel  tools 
and  sourcos*The  aim  of  the  project  is  not  to  try  out  various: 
closed  programs  or  how  to  handle  use  of  computers  in  the 
classroom  but  to  investigate  where  and  in  which  way  computers 
and  programs  can  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  geography  and 
social  sciences  in  order  to  promote  learning  and  further 
their  solution  of  problems* 

Fig,  2  can  be  considered  as  an  outline  of  the  units. 


Rvnlnatlon. 

The  evaluation  of  unit  A  is  going  on  for  the  time  being  • 
The  results  of  the  evaluation  will  be  given  in  the  oral 
presentation  of  this  papor* 

Observations  in  the  classroom  as  reported  by  the  teachers 
show  that  pupils  in  the  agegroup  from  12  to  15  are  interested 
in  investigating  their  own  local  environment  concerning 
living  conditions*  It  also  shows  that  they  are  able  to  use 
computers  and  application  programs  in  order  to  make 
investigation  and  in  order  to  communicate  with  other  classes 
even  in  a  foreign  language*  Another  positive  event  has  been 
that  some  of  the  slow  learners  have  made  progress  as  regards 
written  account. 

the  evaluation  of  unit  B  and  C  will  take  place  in  May  and 
June  1988  and  the  results  will  be  presented  at  the  symposium 
in  August. 


Re.  C, 
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Proposal  fox  the  teaching  framework 
Stockport  -  profile  of  an  English  town 


Foreign  language  +  Geography/Social  sciences 


I  Introduction 

Content ,  topics/terms : 
Where  in  the  world  are  we? 
Administrative  classification. 

Slldes-show  which  gives  pupils  a  first-hand  impression  of 
Stockport. 

Reading  of  text/texts  which  give  Informations  about  the 
development  of  the  Manchester  area,  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrialization  and  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  textile 
Industry. 

Outlook  to  India  and  other  developing  countries. 


II  Localisation 
Content,  topics/terms: 

Localization  of  Stockport  (River  Mersey). 
Localization  of  Stockport  compared  to  Manchester. 
Localization  of  the  Manchester  area  In  UK. 

Comparisons  with  own  community  and  the  whole  Denmark. 


Ill  Changes 

Content,  topics/terms: 

Localization  of  the  textile  industry  '^Yesterday  and  today*^ 
Stockport:  changes  from    independent**  textile  Industry  to 
living  and  industrial  quarters  of  Greater  Manchester. 
Employment  activity  rate. 
Industrial  structure. 
Commuting. 

Comparisons  with  own  community  and  the  whole  Denmark. 
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IV    Living  conditions 

Content,  topics/ terms: 

Living  standard  -  living  quarters. 

Sise  of  £amlly  and  structure  o£  age  groups. 

Social  groups. 

Industrial  quarters  including  service. 
Commuting  and  net  of  communication. 
Recreational  areas. 

Comparisons  with  own  community  and  the  whole  Denmark. 


The  Royal  School  of  Educational  Studies 
Dept.  of  Geography,  Febr.  1988 

Tonny  Hubbe 
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THE  USE  OP  COHPUTEM  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  8TUDIEB 
wcAthvr  obMrvations  and  SAtvllit^  images 

Keld  Juhl  Larsen 


Weather  and  climate  is  a  common  subject  in  the  teaching 

O'f  geography  on  di-f'ferent  levels  in  the  Danish  comprehensive 

school    (Fol  Iceskolen) . 

It  o-ften  contributes  to  the  descriptions  n-f  conditions  o-f 
li-fe  various  places  in  the  world.    In  recent  years  Heather  and 
weather  observations  also  contribute  to  environmental  studies 
where  topics  as  air*-pol  luti  oriy   acid  rain  and  devastation  of 
-forests  are  dealt  with. 

In  the  6th  to  7th  grade  the  pupils  carry  out  measurements  and 
observations  o-f  a  number  oi  parameters:  temperature^ 
precipitation,  humidity,  air  pressure^   speed  o-f  wind,  wind- 
direction,   cloudiness,   type  o-f  clouds  and  sight. 

Working  practically  in  the  class,   one  soon  experiences  the 
i  mper-f  ecti  on  o-f  measurements  carried  out  by  the  pupil  Sy 
partly  caused  by  the  -fact,   that  they  only  make  observations 
once  or  twice  a  day  and  that  observations  in  weekends  are 
totally  le^t  out. 

In  thi&  situation  an  automatic  weather  station  will  prove 
use-ful  •    It  can  pick  up  data  at  -fixed  intervals  during  a 
longer  period.  ^  good  k.nowli?dge  o-f   the  paramt*t^rs  d^alt  with 
in  the  weather  observations  is  a  necessary  pedagogical 
cnndition  -for  pupils  to  bene-fit  -from  such  automatic 
observations.     They  must  be  -familiar  with  concepts  as 
humidity,   temperature,  pressure  etc.  They  must  know  about 
changes  in  the  weather  caused  by  changes  in  the  air  pressure 
etc.  etc. 

Thus  the  students  must  have  carried  out  preparatory  studies 
in  measuring  with  manual   instruments  and  adjacent 
explanations  from  the  teacher.   At  this  stage  of   teaching,  the 
computer  wi 1 1   come  in  handy.   By  using  a  snreadshcet  the 
pupils  easily  can  organize  and  present  their  observations  in 
schedules  and  different  types  of  diagrams.    In  this  way,  the 
pupils  will   easily  be  able  to  illustrate  and  compare  data. 


If  Danish  pupils  can  gather  meteorological   information  from  a 
meteorological  station  placed  in  e.g.  UK,   they  will  have  an 
outstanding  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  weather 
situations  i     larger  scale.   A  local  automatic  weather  station 
ran  provide  information  quicker  than  the  traditional  sources 
at  the  official  met.  stationsi   because  the  delay  in  time 
before  these  -  of  course  more  precise  t ata  -  reach  the  public 
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(leather  observations  in  5C3. 


through  newepapvrft,   radio  and  TV.  rurth»rmor»|   it  incrwavM 
the  pupils'    interest,  when  they  know  the  place  o-f observations 
and  probably  the  observatories  through  communication  with 
English  pupils. 

The  possibility  oi  presenting  satellite  images  on  the  screen, 
either  "from  -floppy  discs,   o-f-ficial  sources  or  directly  from 
satellite  is  a  sophisticated  but  didactical  straight-forward 
aspect  in  using  computers  in  the  school.     This  at  the  same 
time  adds  news  value  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  instruction. 
For  this  purpose  the  computers  can  at  the  same  time  become 
essential   technical   facilities  and  provide  working  methods 
identical   to  the  methods  used  outside  school  e.  g.  in 
professional  meteorology. 


A  computer  operated  weather  station. 

In  the  frame  of   the  INrA^-proJect  a  prototype  of  a  computer 
operated  weath(>r  station  has  been  developed  in  a  cooperation 
between  the  geo'^raphical   and  the  physical   institute  of  The 
Royal   Danish  School   of  Educational  Studies.   The  first  version 
of  the  station  will   only  be  produced  in  few  copies  whi^h  will 
0     placed  in  some  of  i:he  schools  participating  the  INFA- 


'fig.  2 

The  computer  operated  weather  station. 
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The  »o^tw«re  operating  the  weather  station  (a  prototype  wa» 
nnished  November  1987)  enable  the  pupils  to  set  up  measure- 
ment  series  where  eight  weather  parameters  can  be  measured:  3 
temperatures   (in  di^^erent  levels),  precipitation,  wind 
direction,  wind  velocity,   air  moisture  and  air  pressure. 
Measurements  can  be  carried  out  in  periods  ranging  -from  1 
to  24  hours,   and  measurements  o4  the  chosen  channels  are 
automatically  carried  out  each  6th  minute.  Measurement 
tables  and  diagrams  can  be  shown  on  the  screen  and  data  can 
be  saved  on  the  disk. 

The  goal   is  to  facilitate  pupils  study  oi  local  weather  over 
longer  periods  oi  time  and  to  support  series  oi  observations 
comparable  among  the  various  schools  as  well   as  with  the 
daily  weather  reports  and  maps  from  The  Danish  Meteorological 
Institute.     The  computer  operated  weather  station  is  further 
discussed  in  the  article:   The  use  of  comouters  in  local 
environmental   studies  in  lower  secondary  schools,  Keld  Juhl 
Larsen  1987. 


Satellite  photos. 

The  use  of  satellite  images  especially  METEOSAT  detections 
offers  pupils  the  possibility  of  studying  weather  phenomena 
in  a  larger  scale  and  relate  the  studies  to  the  observations 
made  in  their  local  environment. 


Satellite  images  stored  in  a  digital  form  provide  a  variety 
of  information.  E.g.  cloud  cover  and  to  a  certain  degree 

cloud  type  and  areas  with  different  temperatures  on  sea  and 
1  and« 


Digital  sati»llite  images  are  traditionally  processed  and 
presented  on  professional   and  expensive    digital  image 
processing  equipment.   On  the  Geographical   Department  at  the 
Royal   Danish  School   of  Educational   Studies  development  and 
research  has  been  going  on  for  about  a  year  aiming  at  a 
possibility  for  pupils  in  the  lower  secondary  school  to 
perform  simple  digital  processing  on  METEOSAT  and  NOAH 
detections  by  using  a  standard  school   computer  equipment. 

In  these  efforts  a  cooperation  with  the  Geographical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen  has  been  very 
fruitful*  The  digital   images  which  are  delivered  from  The 
Danish  Meteorological    Institute  on  tape,  has  been  modified  to 
a  format   (matrices  of  512  k  512  of  byte)   which  enables  us 
to  store  one  image  on  a  360  kb  5  1/4  inch  disk.    It  then  is 
possible  to  present  and  process  the  images  on  personal 
computers  with  an  internal   storage  capacity  of  only  256  kb,  a 
standard  colour  Graphics  Adapter  and  a  colourscreen  in  320  y. 
200  mode. 


If   the  computer  has  512  l;b  of   internal   storage  it  is  possible 
to  create  a  virtual   disi?  drive  large  enough  to  store  one 
image  of  512t{512  byte.   This  facility  speeds  up  image 
processing  a  lot.     Each  of  the  pixels  in  the  image  (which  has 
^  >2-144  pixels)   is  defined  by  6  bit  which  equals  one  byte  and 
El\IC**  •  value  between  0  and  The  professional  equiprent 

umaaftfi  present  each  of  these  va)ues  as  a  colour  on  the  screen  ^fi 
und  thereby  a  lot  of  information.  ^ 
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Most  of  the  computers  in  Oani«h  schoolB  participAting  the 
INFA-proJecl  have  IBM  PC*»  which  are  only  confiQured  to  show 
four  col  our     an  the  monitor.  This  is  a  groat  li  mi  tat  ion,  but 
still   it  is  possible  -  by  choosing  significant  pi>:©l- 
intervals  from  the  image  -  to  present  a  picture  in  pseudo 
colours  on  the  screen 9  where  land  massesi  the  sea  and  cloud 
formations  can  be  clearly  seen  and  analyzed. 
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fig.  3 

The  whole  earth  in  infrared  shown  in  four  colours  -an 
the  6Cre(?n  and  printt?d  on  a  standard  matri>:  printer. 
The  picture  is  drawn  by  reading  each  &f?cond  piv.el  and 
Bc\c\\  second  linf?  in  the  512x512  matri)?. 


Thr  METEOSAT  images  used  are  channel   2  AI    (referring  to  the 
HETE0SAT2  dissemination  table)   detect iotis  showing  the  whole 
c>arth  in  infrared.     They  use  the  11  urn  window  of  infrared 
radiation  from  the  Atmosphere,   the  nea  level   and  the  land 
surface.     Low  pi >!el count©  represent  low  temperatures  and  high 
pi):elcounts  high  temperatures. 
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-fig.  4 

Slietch  illustrating  the  infrared  radiance  in  relation 
to  temperature  and  pixelcounts. 
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Tlif?  rtUlilonship  butwaen  pi  xel ccjunts  fln  twmperflture. 

Thp  tMngram  to  thi»  left  in  th»  screen  tlLimp  in  lig.  5 
thw  diatrlbutlon  ol  pi  hwI -v«l u«i»  in  th»  imaq*  in  lig.  Th» 
pupil*  c«n  highlight  diHerent  plitel -i  nter  vol  e  on  the  screen 
by  using  the  menu  V.o  the  left.  The  screen  can  be  saved  and 
more  Information  c*n  be  added  on  the  processed  picture  by 
chnnnlng  nlh*»r  pi  xnl  -i  nler  val  s. 
d  1 
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fig.  6 

Picture  where  high  and  medium  high  clnude  are 
highl ighted. 

The  procesBt?d  pictures  can  be  saved  on  disk  as  a  26  kb 
picture  file  which  enables  us  to  show  series  of  pictures  on 
the  screen.     The  pictures  can  easily  and  quickly  be 
communicated  via  thu  1 B'VDLH-network .   On  a  special  designed 
screen  (fi^.   7)   descriptions  can  be  made  to  the  current 
METECISAT  picture.     Using  the  same  facility  the  teacher  can 
develop  exercises  and  write  com'nents  to  the  images. 
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npeci«J    ncrepn  for  writing  ©Mercises  and  comments. 


The  prototype  program  facilitates  prespntation  and  simple 
digital   image  processing  based  on  statistical  calculations 
and  presentations  -  a  pixel  histogram      made  by  the  computer. 
The  pupil  can  highlight  areas  with  different  temperatures  on 
top  of  the  clouds,   the  sea  level   and  land  surface  by  choosing 
different  pixel   intervals.   By  using  a  diagram  as    shown  in 
fig.   5  the  temperature  range  of   the  highlighted  areas  can  be 
decided  to  a  certain  degree  of  precision.  Tor  very  high  and 
very  low  pi kpI  counts  the  accuracy  is  rather  low. 

The  prototype  program  also  facilitates  presentation  of  parts 
of  ifie  image  in  high  resolution  where  each  pixel   and  line  are 
read  In  the  matrlvi.  Two  example*  can  be  seen  in  fig.   Qa  and 
Bb. 
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-fig*  8a 


Part  o-f  METEOSAT  image  wh»re  each  pixel  in 
the  512x512  matrix  is  drawn* 
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Ar#««  with  di-fferf^nt  temperatures  in  Sahara. 
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Ihm  tfducAtionAl  «dvAntAg«ft  by  using  digital  SAtvllitv  Images 

in  tUm  teaching  of  geography  can  bm  summsrizifd  as  followsi 

Th0  use  of  digital   images  is  a  highly  inter — 
active  Activity  where  the  pupils  are  motivated 
to: 

1.  use  traditional   geographical  sources  like  atlac;^ 
weather  mapsy  weather  statistics  and  f^atellite  photos 

2.  study  global  and  local   climate  and  vegetation. 

3.  make  measurements  and  weather  observations. 

1.   study  living  conditions  in  foreign  regions* 

The  7.6  Ub  satellite  picture  files  can  be  loaded  into  a 
drawing  applicatior*  -  e.   g.   PC-paint  -  and  different  map 
information  can  be  written  and  drawn  on  the  pictures.    Is  is 
also  possible  to  load  series  of  METEOSAT  pictures  in  PC  Story 
Board  which  facilitates  animation  and  description  of  typical 
weather  situations* 

METEOSAT  and  NOAH  images  can  be  applied  to  normal  classroom 
practice  of  study  of  the  local  weather   in  a  broader  context  - 
in  our  situation  in  relat  ion  to  the  northern  liemi  sphere.    In  a 
later  stage  weather   radar  detections  provides  additional 
local    information  of  the  distribution  and  amount  of 
precipitation.     Together  they  provide  information  of  the 
actual  weather  situation  and  can  support  pupils  in  iiialing 
weather  forecasts. 

Later  on  LANDSAT  i magps  in  digital    f  cirm  wi  1  )   he  used  tu 
provide  more  detailed  information  of   local   areas  such  as 
vegetation  cover  and  land  use.    It  demands  better  equipment  in 
the  schools  at  least  an  enhanced  graphic  colour  display. 


A  datalogical  networkt 

Si):   lower  secondary  schools  participating  the   INFA  project 
each  have  a  local   area  networks  of  eight  IBM-PC's. 
From  autumn   19B7  these  schools  and  the  previous  mentioned 
institutions  have  been  able  to  communicate  both  nationally 
via  the  DATEL-networ k  (the  Danish  Telephone  networl )  and 
internationally  via  the  EARN-network   (European  Academic  and 
Research  Networl  )  •   The  first  pedagogical  ettperiments  go  for 
the  communication  and  interchange  of  information  about  local 
t)eat^ler  i   ml  1  i  eu  and  1  i  vl  ng  cond  1 1  i  onft  ainang  (^chool  s  home  and 
abroad.     The  above  mentioned  programmes  will  facilitate 
creation  of  dat allies  to  be  communicated. 
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POLLS  AND  SURVEYS  ViA  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 
Malcolm  H  Mathlat 

Statewide  Compulfr  Education  Co  ordinator 
State  Computer  Education  Centre 
Genoa  Street,  Moorafabm,  VIclorla.  3169 


ABSTRACT 

A  need  existed  (or  a  vereatiie  computer  software  package  euHable  for  conducting  questlonnalrea 
which  could  be  lun  on  microcomputers  commonly  found  in  schools.  Previous  products  wore 
unsatlsfactofy.  A  newV  developed  software  package  titled  investigator  Is  Introduced  here. 

/nvMl/0«fof  aBows  the  user  to  design,  conduct  and  then  analyse,  bo\h  grapfilcally  and 
statlstlcalV*  a  complex  questtonnalre.  it  is  a  comblnalton  of  word  processor,  database  and 
statfstteat  package. 

A  wide  selectkm  ol  automatic  queslton  formats  and  editing  facllllles  streamline  the  process. 
Students  are  Introduced  to  the  technk^ues  ol  sampling  and  sun/eying.  The  comprehonslve 
inanu'^t  InchJdes  teaching  Meas,  wofksheets,  and  many  ottier  valuable  resources. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  impetus  for  the  major  software  product  discussed  In  this  paper  came  from  the  need 
established  by  the  current  Year  12  Geography  course  In  Vtetorla.  Geography  students  are 
required  to  carry  out  an  Independent  Researcn  Prelect  as  an  Integral  part  of  their  studies.  Many  of 
these  studies  focus  on  a  geoaraphto  theme  whteh  requires  the  student  to  gather  Informatton  from 
the  tocat  community,  frequent^  by  Inten/lewing  k>cal  residents  and  small  business  owners.  Most 
of  these  interviews  utilise  a  questtonnaire  and  the  student  Invariably  facos  the  time-consuming 
task  of  questtonnaire  design.  Alter  completing  the  necessary  interviews  the  student  then  faces 
the  onerous  task  of  collating  the  answers,  counting  the  total  number  of  respondents  to  each 
questk)n«  calculating  tlie  vartous  percentages  and  perhaps  graphing  the  analysed  results.  All  of 
this  needs  to  be  done  before  the  student  can  begin  the  task  of  assessing  and  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  results.  This  whole  process  is  very  time  consuming  nnd,  in  a  year  where  time  Is 
preckHis,  It  Is  time  that  is  too  prectous  to  waste,  the  questton  then  to  ask  Is  wtiether  computers 
and  computer  software  can  streamline  the  questionnaire  process. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  search  of  available  sollware  was  guidod  by  several  oblecllves,  The  Ideal  soflware  should: 

1 .  encourage  students  to  conduct  surveys  In  a  structured,  analytical  way,  and  report 
on  their  findings  In  an  objective  manner. 

2.  enable  students  and  teacheri;  to  design,  print  and  analyse  a  survey  document  on  a 
topk:  ol  their  own  clioosing 

3.  Introduce  a  variety  ol  questk)n  lormats  to  both  students  and  teachers. 

4.  elicit  the  required  responses  from  the  target  population  by  encouraging  (he  best 
possible  chok^e  of  question  type. 

5.  provide  an  Introduction  to  sampling  techniques. 

6.  operate  on  the  omnipresent  App'e  ]( series  and  IBM  JX  compuiers. 

7.  aik)w  conr^putor  novtees  to  feel  comfortable  with  and  In  conlrol  ol  their  research. 
The  sollware  shoukU  be  'user  lriendly\ 
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PREVIOUS  PRODUCTS 

A  rangd  of  products  was  reviewed  and  In  general  ihey  each  failed  lo  satisfy  all  the  crllerla.  althouoh 
each  product  met  a  selection  of  the  stated  criteria. 

Multiple  Choice  Quiz  by  Malcolm  Cariteek  for  Windfall  Software 

Comment:  TNs  Is  as  the  name  Impllos,  a  muHlpte-cholce  quiz  wllh  testing  and  leamino  as  a  centrat 

thrust.  It  has  onl^  Imited  application  as  a  questionnaire  generator. 

Survey  by  Elizabeth  Computing  Centre,  Hobart,  Tasmania 
Comment:  Only  available  for  BBC 

Survey  Taker (iof  Apple)  by  Schotastic 

Comment:  A  useful  (production  to  the  process  of  survey  taking  but  Is  limited  to  muttlpte-chplce 
questions  and  the  extent  of  the  analysis  is  simple  totats  and  relative  percentages. 

Survey  -  A  geographic  and  statistical  program  for  secondary  schools 
Under  devetopment  by  Active  Learning  Systems 

Pre-publlclty  stated  "As  well  as  providing  the  tools  for  students  to  develop  their  own  surveys,  the 
program  will  give  a  thorough  background  on  the  history  and  practice  of  surveys"* 
Comment:  This  product  looked  promising  but  has  now  been  indefinitely  shelved. 

The  TV  Survey  -  A  database  and  study  kit  for  television  analysis  (for  Apple) 
by  Peter  AWerson  1985 

Comment:  Uses  the  strengths  of  Appiewori^s  by  supplying  specific  Appieworks  Data  Files;  te:  H  is 
not  a  new  program  In  its  own  right. 

The  conckjston  reached  was  that  there  was  no  product  available  that  met  atl  critertei.  The  author 
sought  Input  from  vartous  geography  teacher  groups  and  the  Geography  Currkxjhjm  Committee. 
TWs  response  was  presented  to  Protogic,  who  then  gave  the  go  ahead  with  the  devetopment  of  a 
new  software  package  tHted  invMfg^tor.  The  author  was  on  full-time  secondment  to  Prologic  In 
1986  when  devetopment  began,  but  has  since  joined  the  State  Computer  Educatton  Centre 
where  the  project  Is  now  nearing  compietton. 

INVESTIGATOR  -  Do3lgn,  conduct,  and  analyse  a  questionnaire 

by  Malcolm  H  Mathlat 

programmed  by  Stuart  Thomson 
published  by  Prologto  Pty  Ltd 

tnv0slloatora\\owB  students  to  design,  conduct,  and  anafyse  a  questtonnaire  on  a  topk:  of  their 
own  choosing.  The  program  is  a  convenient  utility  whteh  speeds  up  the  process  of  preparing  and 
processing  a  quosttonnalre.  As  a  utility  H  therefore,  by  definition,  contains  no  specific  subject 
mailer.  However,  the  range  of  questton  types  available  is  demonstrated  on  the  Investigator  6a\B 
disk  with  a  sample  questionnaire  on  take-away  food. 

The  program  operates  uslrig  simple  keystrokes  on  ail  menu  screens.  The  user  can  select  any 
menu  Hem  using  the  SPACE  bar,  the  ARROW  keys  or  the  NUMERIC  key  corresponding  to 
the  menu  Item.  The  menu  seiectton  Is  actlvaied  with  the  RETURN  key.  The  Investigator  Main 
Menu  aik>ws  users  to  choose  one  of  six  options: 

1 .  Read  the  Introduction 

2.  Quostlonnairo  layout 

3.  Questtonnaire  answers 

4.  Questionnaire  statistics 

5.  Data  disk  ui  titles 

6.  Finish  the  ijrogram 

It  Is  from  this  main  menu  that  users  enter  each  of  the  three  major  functional  areas  of  the  program: 
(a)  Layout;  (b)  Answers;  and  (c)  Statistics. 
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By  choosloo  •pproprtata  Kom  liom  the  tnenu  user*  q9\  deeper  Into  llie  use  of  the  program,  but 
the  nested  fife*t«b  cards  (see  Figure  1)  anew  the  u$er  to  Iteep  track  ot  where  they  are  In  the 
promm.  Pressing  the  ESC  Key  at  any  stage  will  take  the  ussr  back  to  the  prevtous  tlle  tab  card 
poMton  In  the  program. 


I      IHVCSTIOATOR  HAUl  HtHU  ♦  

I  ~« 

II  QUEST  I OHMA I  RE  Layout  ♦   

II*   ♦ 

I I  i  0E9ICH  OUCSTIONMAIPE  ♦  

Ill 

III  Vh^t  vould  you  ttk«  to  do  ? 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

III  1.  Multiple  choica          5.  Enter  •  number  9.  T«t)ul«r 

1 1 1 

IM*      2«  Y«9/No  Enter  •  date  10.  Fre«  rotm^t 

1 1 1 

1(1  3.  True/False                 7.  Enter  a  vord  II «  llradino 

!!!       4.  Value  scale  0.  Rank  order  12.  Explanation 

♦  I  I 
♦  I 


Um  space  Cor  ftrrovn)  to  eetecc.  then  pree*  Return.      ?  (or  Help 

Figure  1 .  Nestod  file-tab  cards 
QUESTIONNAIRE  LAYOUT 

Users  are  free  to  design  their  own  quesltonnaire  using  a  heading,  explanatory  text  and  any  mix  of 
question  types  chosen  from  the  following: 

1 .  multiple  choice:  respondents  choose  (rorn  between  2  and  14  alternative 
answers. 

2 .  yea/no:  respondents  answer  using  yes/no,  yes/no/undeclded,  or  yes/no/ 
undecided/conditional  jump  responses. 

3«      true/talse:  respondents  answer  using  true/false,  tnje/false/undeclded,  or 
tme/false/  undeckied/  conditional  jurnp  responses. 

4 .      value  scale:  respondonts  answer  by  placlr>g  a  cross  on  a  scale  witti  two.  three, 
or  live  labels. 

5  *      enter  a  number:  respondonts  enter  a  number  between  -20,000,000  and 
420,000,000  and  may  enter  floating  point  answers  up  to  iAto  decimal  places. 

6 .  enter  a  date:  respondents  enter  a  date  as  dd/mm/yyyy.  eg;  date  of  birth. 

7 .  enter  a  word:  respondents  enter  any  word  up  to  26  characters  In  length. 

8 .  rank  order:  respondents  rank  between  2  and  14  alternative  answers  In  their 
preferred  order. 

9 »      tabular:  respondents  answer  by  placing  one  or  more  tk^ks  In  a  rectangular  grki  ot 
answer  boxes  whk^h  can  be  anything  from  2x2  to  5xD  boxes  In  size. 

1 0 .  free  format:  respondents  write  an  answer  In  a  blank  space.  Tliese  answers 
cannot  be  stored  In  the  /nv'esr4;afor  program  as  they  use  loo  much  disk  space, 

1 1 .  heading:  the  user  can  give  the  questionnaire  a  title,  an  author/organi{:er*s 
name»  a  school/  business  identity,  and  a  date  or  other  information.  This 
Information  is  then  printed  In  a  quostk)nnalre  heading  sectton  at  the  begL  .ning  of 
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the  que6lk>nnalre.  The  pfogram  automatically  takes  the  author/organiser's  name 
and  uses  Ihe  same  Momnatlon  In  an  end  of  questionnaire  lhank  you"  sectton. 

1 2 .     explanation:  the  user  can  give  an  explanatton  in  the  body  of  the  questk)nnalre 
whtoh  provkies  Ihe  respoixtents  with  necessary  infonnation.  The  user  nr>ay  wish 
parttoular  respondents  to  only  answer  a  selected  group  of  questions,  and  the 
explanatk>n  Is  then  used  to  give  appropriate  dlrectk)ns.  The  explanatton  can  also 
be  used  to  provkie  data  or  a  quotatk>n  as  the  basis  for  later  questtons. 

The  program  oilers  the  user  a  pre-lomiatted  blank  of  whatever  question  type  Is  selected,  and  the 
user  simply  fills  In  Ihe  text  of  the  question  and  any  alternative  answers.  The  program  automatk^lly 
numbers  each  question  In  sequence,  and  provides  all  necessary  Instructtons  to  the  respondent 
(eg:  Ttok  the  box  below)  and  all  the  graphics  including  boxes  for  the  respondent  to  tk:k. 

The  finished  questtonnaire  may  then  be  printed  and  photocopied  for  distributk)n  to  the  ptK}ple 
the  user  wishes  to  survey* 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ANSWERS 

The  answers  are  then  entered  into  the  computer  by  choosing  the  Questionnaire  answers  option 
on  the  Investigator  Main  Menu.  To  enter  a  new  answer  the  user  selects  the  Enter  new  answers 
optton  from  the  Questionnaire  answers  menu.  The  user  enters  the  answers  by  answering  the 
questions  as  they  appear  on  screen.  The  progr?m  highlights  the  cursor  in  the  first  available 
answer  posllton  for  each  questk)n.  The  user  either  enters  the  answer  directly  Into  that  answer 
posHton,  or  uses  the  SPACE  or  ARROW  keys  to  select  a  new  answer  posltton,  and  then  presses 
RETURN  to  activate  Ihe  answer  given. 

Different  seta  of  answers  are  Identified  by  a  respondent  number.  The  program  automattoafly 
enters  a  blank  answer  space  to  receive  the  respondent  number  information  a.  the  start  of  every 
questionnaire,  tt  appears  between  the  user-entered  Heading  details  and  \\\e  ffrst  user-entered 
queMion.  The  number  of  Indivklual  sets  of  respondents*  answers  which  can  be  entered  is  limKed 
by  ttie  type  of  questtons  asked  and  the  capacity  of  the  disk  in  the  system  being  operated. 

DATA  DISK  CAPACITY 

The  number  of  questions  and  answers  which  Investigator  can  save  and  store  on  disk  Is  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  disk  drive  used  with  the  system.  It  has  been  assumed  that  most  users  will  have  five  and  one 
quarter  Inch  ftoppy  disk  drives  attached  to  their  system. 

The  need  for  storage  space  Increases  with  any  increase  In  the  number  of  questk>ns  In  a  partk^utar 
questionnaire.  Similarly,  some  question  types  require  more  storage  space  than  others,  and  live  by 
five'  tabular  quo8tk)ns  are  particularly  demanding  In  the  amount  ol  space  they  need.  Finally  of  course 
more  storage  spaco  Is  needed  with  Increasing  numbers  of  respondents.  The  folk>wing  figures  give  an 
approximate  gukie  to  Iho  data  disk  capacities. 

Note:  These  figures  can  be  considered  estimates  only,  investigator  Is  not  yet  finished  and  final 
capacities  will  not  be  known  until  the  llnal  product  is  produced. 

Typical  question  type        Number  of  questions      Number  of  answers 

AH  5x5  Tabular  29  40 

Mixture  ol  all  typos  29  200 

Simple  Yes/No  29  850 

When  alt  answers  have  been  onterod  ihe  user  selects  Oueslfonns  re  statistics  from  the 
Irwestlgator  Main  Menu  and  Ihe  program  will  then  analyse  the  answers  and  cak^ulato  appmprlate 
statlstk^s  for  each  quostton  type. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  STATISTICS 

The  InvematorpfOQtam  wUi  calculate  appropriate  statistics  for  the  different  question  types.  The 
following  Information  contains  a  summary  of  the  statistics  given  for  each  question  type: 

1 .  Nunnerle  anawert  (Incluiing  datea):  (a)  Totat  number  of  respondents; 
(b)  The  average  of  all  answers:  (c)  The  maximum  answer  given;  and  (cQ  Tlie 
minimum  answer  given. 

2 .  Multiple  Choice:  (a)  Tolat  number  of  respondents;  (b)  Number  of  respondents 
who  gave  each  answer;  and  (c)  Percentage  of  respondents  who  gave  each 
answer. 

3 .  Yet/No:  (a)  Total  number  of  respondents;  (b)  Number  of  rospondenis  who  gave 
each  answer;  and  (c)  Percentage  of  respondents  who  gave  each  answer. 

4 »      True/Filsa:  (a)  Totat  number  of  respondents;  (b)  Number  of  respondents  wlw 
gave  each  answer;  and  (c)  Percentage  of  respondents  wlw  gave  each  answer. 

5 .  Value  Scale:  (a)  Total  number  of  respondents:  (b)  Number  of  respondents 
who  gave  eadi  answer:  and  (c)  The  average  of  all  answers  (On  a  scale  of  1  -5. 1-7. 
or  1-9  from  left  to  right). 

6 .  Enter  a  Word:  The  program  attaches  a  list  at  end  of  questionnaire.  The  Ust 
sorts  the  responses  and  shows  the  frequency  of  occurrortce  of  all  words  used 
one  or  more  times. 

7 .  Rank  Order:  (a)  Total  number  of  respondents;  (b)  The  average  rank  given  for 
each  answer  which  Is  written  In  the  answer  box  eg:  13.99:  and  (c)  The  number  of 
times  respondents  ranked  each  answer  as  1  (written  before  answer  box). 

8 .  Tabular:  (a)  Total  number  of  respondents;  (b)  Number  of  respondents  wfio 
gave  each  answer  (23):  and  (c)  Percentage  of  respondents  who  gave  each 
answer  (85.0%)  eg:  NumberrPercenlago  ( 23 : 85.0%). 

9 .  Free  Format:  No  statistics  catoulated  by  the  program. 

Pro\oa\c  have  plans  for  a  second  product  In  the  Investigator  series  whtoh  will  take  tha  data 
established  In  this  product  and  alk>w  a  full  database  style  lnterrogatk)n  of  the  data.  Another 
planned  product  will  access  the  same  database  and  altow  a  wWe  range  of  statlstk:al  tests  to  be 
applied  to  the  data.  It  Is  probable  that  the  future  devek)pment  of  these  latter  products  will  bo 
heavily  dependent  on  the  degree  of  success  achieved  by  Investigator 

TEACHING  IDEAS 

The  manual  for  Invosllgator  \nc\u6BS  comprehonslve  notes,  worksheets,  data  sheets,  a  glossary  and 
a  list  of  appropriate  references.  These  provkie  both  teacliers  and  students  with  a  variety  of 
resources  which  are  designed  to  enhance  the  use  of  the  software.  Many  of  these  resources  are 
designed  to  be  used  by  Ihe  students  bclore  they  begin  using  the  computer.  They  provide  excellent 
material  for  students  to  be  working  on  while  they  wait  their  turn  at  the  computer. 

There  are  many  aspects  Involved  In  the  successful  design.  Implementdlk>n  and  analysis  of  a 
questk>nnalre.  An  lntroductk>n  to  these  aspects  prior  to  mnnlng  the  computer  program  wouki  be 
benefk:ial  for  students.  Students  shouki  be  given  some  training  In  each  of  the  following  areas: 

1 .  correct  phrasing  of  questtons 

2 .  choosing  appropriate  answer  types 

3 .  designing  the  questionnaire  size  and  layout 

4 .  deckJIna  on  sumple  sire  and  sampling  method 
5  presenting  the  survey  to  potential  respondents 

6.  analysing  the  respondents'  answers 

7.  wrlling  a  report 
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The  wortcshools  and  data  sheels  conialned  In  the  manual  lor  Invesligator  win  assist  leachers  by 
piovWIng  Wack-nne  nwislers  of  a  wide  variety  of  nuiterlals  designed  to  stimulate  and  assist 
students  In  producing  and  completing  a  successful  questionnaire  survey. 

Data  aheeta 

Tlie  data  sheets  contain  a  wide  variety  of  newspaper  culllngs  which  reported  the  results  of 
vartous  polls  and  sun/eys  conducted  by  professional  pollsters  and  market  research  organisations 
The  topics  reported  are  quite  varied  and  testing  In  schools  revealed  a  high  degree  ol  Interest 
among  students.  Examples  Include:  ^     \d    ^  "iw'ww 

1 .  "Census  relnlorcos  notion  ol  worthless  housewlle"  from  77?©  Age  of  July  5  1986 

2.  "Doctors  top  respected  jobs  list"  from  The  Sun  of  August  22, 1986 

3.  'ID  cards:  two  out  ol  three  say  yes"  from  ^Tje  ^eol  July  7, 1986, 

4.  "Jobless  should  earn  the  dole,  says  poir  Irom  TTie  Age  ol  July  8, 1986 
6,  "Many  pupils  try  pot:  school  study"  from  The  Age  ol  June  18, 1986. 

6.  The  Australian  Census,  June  30, 1986. 

7.  "Violent  crimes  topple  jobless  as  major  worry"  Irom  The  Sun  ol  April  8, 1986. 
Workaheeta 

The  worksheets  contain  a  sample  ol  each  ol  the  question  types  available  In  the  invesliaalor 
program.  These  samples  are  pro(i»»ced  In  the  manual  as  a  complete  example  question  and  as  a 
pro-lorma  blank  on  whteh  the  students  can  practtee  belore  taking  their  turn  on  the  computer. 

The  black-line  masters  are  easily  photo-copied  (no  copyright  problems)  and  contain  one  of  each 
of  the  foltowing:  (1)  Heading;  (2)  Btplanalton;  (3)  FInishnrhank  you ;  (4)  Enter  a  Word;  (5)  Fnter  a 
Date;  (6)  Enter  a  Number;  (7)  (y^uHiple  Cliotee;  (8)  Rank  Order;  (9)  Yes/No;  (10)  Tfue/False;  (11) 
Value  Scale;  (12)  Tabular;  and  (13)  Free  Format. 

TRIALLING 

The  teaching  resources  contained  In  the  Investigator  manual  have  successlully  encouraged 
students  at  the  Methodist  Ladles  College  and  Glen  Wavenay  High  School  to  conduct  surveys  In  a 
stnjclured,  analyttoal  way,  and  they  reported  on  their  findings  In  an  objective  manner  These 
students  were  able  to  design,  print  and  analyse  a  suivey  document  on  toptes  ol  their  own 
choosing  by  using  Investigator  on  IBM  JX  machines.  The  /ni^esfi^afof  package  introduced  a 
variety  of  questton  formats  to  both  students  and  teachers.  They  were  able  to  elk:it  the  required 
responses  from  the  target  populatton  by  using  appropriate  questton  types.  They  felt  that  the 
Inirodudton  to  sampling  techn''*'<jes  had  allowed  them  to  better  appreciate  the  signilicance  ol 
their  results.  The  Year  1 1  Geography  classes  were  computer  novtoes  and  many  said  that  they  lett 
comfortable  and  In  control  ol  their  research. 

CONCLUSION 

The  hlsto.7  of  development  ol  investigator  ubs  aitowed  the  sollware  lo  be  tailored  precisely  to 
meet  the  perceived  noeds  ol  Year  12  geography  students.  The  program  satislles  all  of  the 
prevtously  stated  objectives  and  triaiting  has  demonstrated  its  ease  ol  use. 

Investigator  \N\\\  hopelully  make  a  signlllcani  conlribulton  to  the  process  ol  designing,  conducting 
and  analysing  a  questtonnaire.  The  tedium  of  prevtously  rruinual  tasks  will  be  greatly  streamlined 
Ifirough  the  use  of  this  computer  solUvare  package.  The  package  slK)u(d  be  a  catalyst  lor  re- 
newed Interest  in  conducting  community  studies. 

The  fn^es/^a/or  package  Is  not  jusi  another  soltware  package,  it  Is  a  complete  kit  ol  resources 
whteh  allows  users  to  loam  sonoelhing  about  the  skills  Involved  in  planning  and  conducting  a 
questtonnaire  while  obtaining  specilic  Iniormatlon  on  a  topic  ol  their  chotoe.  it  is  a  very  versatile 
utility  and  will  probably  bo  used  oxtcnsivsly  by  schools  lor  a  variety  ol  survey  purposes. 

Anyone  Interostod  in  ojlnliilng  a  copy  ol  Investigator  ^hoM  contact  Sollime  Australia  Ply  Ltd 
(tlie  sollware  dlvirJon  ol  PfOk)glc  Ply  Ltd).  19  Cato  Street,  Hawlorn  EasI,  Vtetoria,  3123  Tel;  (03) 
209  0222 
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LI  KB  KB  AN  ADVRimiKB 


using  the  cowputer  to  siMilate  life  situations 
in  geographical  education 

llenk  Triup 


AUSTUACT 

MhRi.iLutH  cMu  t!»>iitrll)ur.ft  to  (joogrciphy  Uiaching  diraed  at 
dove  loping  spatial  uriantation«  undoratmicUng  of  the 

•  Mivli c)nm<2nt  AUi\  empntliy  fur  Dtlier  people's  oxiier innc#»fl . 
lnter»i'!tl VG  llt<»rature  <i;ompnter  adventures)  cnn  compensate 
fiome  of  Uu.»  slioi'tcomUujn  of  books  by  IntHcjrnting  ptsrsonal 
»'xper  lf?M«'n  (•priviitts  tjeograpliy ' )  wlVli  dnt-.a  hnndliny  on 

ill  f  Iforotit  l»»v'.»lfl  of  andlynin  ^'academiu  ijcMjqraphy  ' ) .  The 

()ov(? loi>iniMit  of  ii  t.ool  f(»r  gt^norating  c|»?oy!nphlcal  nltuntions  Is 

•  Ifflct  IImhI  and  I  ho  iisi;  of  lliis  tool  in  tjMoijraphy  Inanhing  In 


irmiMDwrrioN 

'I  f^nt  off  rnun'l  Thi»  I.Izard,  tl»«^  roost  souUinrly 
lio.i.llnii'l  in  Knglantl  and  subjnct  to  th<*  namn  sort  nt 
rcoBion  .Tfl  I.aiid*fl  End.  The  path  was  llko  a  throe- 
l.inii  root.otWriy  round  here  and  being  Sunday  the  traffic 
w.iM  lieavy.  On  Llie  clift'top  the  day  trVppors 

q^znd  out  to  si^a  through  binoculars  or  sat  In  their 
cars  reading  tlic  nt^wspapers  and  having  picnics.  (...) 
(Mdgwlth,  likr  all  tho  leallv  pretty  placea,  appeared 
fiUft'lnnlyi  one  stnp  around  (he  headland,  it  was  a 
flahin«|  viliagj?  with  all  tho  Htandard  fuaturnst 
that nht'd  c:oLtagi?B#  a  vlllngo  pub,  a  tr'a  ehop,  links 
wUh  tho  smuggling  ora,  colourod  boatM  ilrawn  up  on 
lln»  boatrti,  an»1  nariow  stnsnts  trlminod  wllJi  doublfi 
yj'Llow  linen.  •  (W.>m nylon,    19IJ6,  \2b) 

W.lLkln^^  t  ht?  coastal  footpath  of  Cornwall*  ac<;ompanied  by  his 
diM|  Ho(i.||f»,  Mark  WalLlntjIon  roakos  sliatp  obrtervatioiin  aiwut  tho 
lan'inciipp  h<»  traveruGS«  tUoi  remmints  of  t!ir>  past  hn  finds  on 
\\\h  way  and  lilip  rontriistint^  ways  of  lifn  of  \Mo.  Cornish  p'*oplc» 
.ind  Mn*  (fluinmcr)  visitors. 

Wal  I  i      r»ri 'a  1  ravel  nlory  ijontainn  a  !ot:  of  Ixitli  Imin.in  and 
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physical  yeotjraphy.  Resting  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  watching  the 
tide  coming  In  he  wonders  about  the  Intricacies  of  the 
movcnumta  of  sun  and  moon*  Dumping  Into  the  old  engine  houses 
of  the  tin-  and  copper-mines  he  recalls  the  history  of  the 
Cornwall  mining  industry;  the  Influence  of  railway  construction 
In  the  nineteenth  century i  the  collapse  due  to  the  discovery  of 
now  fields  in  Chile  and  Australia  and  the  revival  in  the 
SlKtiea*  lie  also  doscribeti  the  way  the  remnants  are  now  used 
either  by  tjfulls  or  in  tourism  by  way  o£  a  pub  or  a  restavirant« 
lUiading  such  an  account  one  recognises  the  eye  of  the 
geographer:        .someone  who  perclevesf  explores*  experxences 
and  acts  in  space.««*  ( Donaldson «  1975) « 
The  v.alue  of  literature  in  geography  teaching  has  been 
recognised  by  humanistic  geographers  for  many  years.  In 
literature  Uie  student  is  confronted  with  the  llfeworld  of 
private  geographies  and  this  can  help  students  to  relate 
Burxisfully  to  their  own  environment  and  increase  a  level  of 
emfathy  foi  other  people's  experience  (Fien,  1983). 
StlLl#  liter.iture  is  not  widely  used  in  geography  teaching.  Two 
r^iasons  for  this  may  be  import  iti 

First,  it  is  hard  to  find  literature  written  in  a  way  that 
Cfipturns  the  interest  of  children  and  second,  literature  may 
stress  private  oeograpUies,  but  educational  goals  concerning 
.icademic  go.ography  seem  oftpn  not  to  be  catered  ior« 
The  starting  point  for  the  project  described  in  this  paper  is 
the  thought  that  a  solution  for  these  problems  may  be  found  in 
a  dpecial  form  of  computer  assisted  learning:  interactive 
literature,  used  as  an  Interface  to  p  database, 

INTERACT XVK  UTERATUKK 

In  intorrtctivo  literature,  most  widely  )cnown  under  the  name 
ijomputer  adventure,  the  student«/players  enter  Into  the  role  of 
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i:harnttlor«  In  a  story.  Tho  playora  have  accean  to  Information 
atjout  pl^iceo,  regions,  diaractera  and  objects  they  encounter- 
The  story  presents  several  problems  and  questions.  The 
.Incisions  ot  the  player  afCect  the  subsequent  unfolrUng  of  tho 
plot.  You  juBt  c!rtn't  rwacl  unobservantly  and  finally  clofle  the 
Mxjok'  wlthovit  l..*;lnq  learned  anything.  Also  the  story  wlU  be 
iM'w  evinytimo  y.ui  rHonler  It;  there  art!  a  lot  of  different 
paths  t«>  purf?uo. 

Preliminary  iwsfMrt.i  on  using  adventure  cjamen  In  primary 
mlunatlon  has  shown  considerable  Involvement  of  pviplls  lending 
!()  the  noi?  and  devolopmoiit  of  a  wide  ranye  of  skills  In 
loading,  thinking,  ooinmuni nation  and  cooperation  (Hart,  1907). 
(mo  oKpf^rlmpnt  In  tjeography  teachlny  concn)  ned  thu  learning 
i.f frets  oC  reading  Tho  llobhlt  (Tolkien,  1975)  compared  with 
those  of  using  the  intf-rautlvn  version  (MeilM)u?no  House,  19H6). 
The  results  indicate  that  knowledge  about  the  topography  of  the 
(.nvlronm»>nt  (rulntivo  locution,  wayflndlng)  Increased  more  by 
uqlng  the  Inter.ictlvo  version.  Jn  contrast,  the  students  who 
,Had  tho  lx)c)k  gavn  mote  vivid  descriptions  of  landflcapes  and 
charartf.rs  (Vogelaars,   M«m).  Interpretation  of  these  results 
wore  considered  In  following  rrojects  but  discussing  them  lies 
hoyond  the  Rrope  of  this  paper. 

DATA  IIMNDtdNi; 

l,narnln.|  han  t.>  .to  with  nxporience.  Perct-pLlon  and  analysis  of 
MVt>nts  ar»>  mippoR'^d        load  to  nndetstandlng .  Kvei  y  action  is 
U.,flPd  cm  this  nnd.'rst.uidlnti  of  teallty.  In  educational  theory  a 
nhlft  has  takun  place  from  a  one-way  transfer  of  knowledge  to 
Wui  cieutiou  of  an  onvlronment  In  which  the  student  Is 
fjtimul.ilod  in  putnuo  his  own  process  of  Inquiry.  In  studying 
leallty  we  c.ui  dioctorn  pht^nomona  ponoeflfllng  attributes. 
Statement.n  aiwut  thofle  attributes  form  data.  Selection, 
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ordoriny  and  Interpretation  of  data  are  Important  skills/ 
needed  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  reality. 
In  intrtfnctive  literature  the  relation  between  perception, 
learning  and  action  is  well  stressed.  The  data  contained  in 
most  existing  adventures  however  are  primarily  about  unique 
charactursi  objects  and  places  while  geographical  skills  also 
include  nniilysiB  oC  data  on  a  more  aggregated  level, 
m  addition  to  this,  the  characters  involved  are  often  dragons, 
wir.ards,  princesses  or  gnomes*  This  makes  the  story  exciting 
but  it  only  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  real  world 
on  a  certain  abstract  level  .  Last  but  not  least,  the  fact  that 
moot  adventures  are  based  on  a  topological  network,  which  means 
that  the  areas  of  locations  and  the  distances  between  locations 
are  Irrolevnnt,  poses  severe  Ximitations  to  an  application  in 
geography  teaching.  This  all  inspired  the  wish  to  build  a  tool 
for  creating  stories  including  more  generalised  information  and 
ooiiiM  basic  geographical  principles*  To  this  effect  interaotive 
lihevature  was  interpreted  as  a  tactical  interface  to  a  multi- 
level database. 


INTERFACE 


command 


TArtirAi 

DATABASE 

INTERFACE 

EDIT  AND 
QUERY 

WOnOPROCESSiNQ 
<  REPORT) 

DATA 

SrnEAOSHEET 

STAnSTlCAL 
MANIPULATION 

BASE 

SIMULATION  / 
ADVENTURE 

<CAnTO)OnAPHlCAL 

DISPLAY 

EXPERT /TUTOn 

i5*lg\ire  1.  Structure  of  an  Integra t<»d  system  of  Computer 
Assisted  Learning 
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tho  filimilal  ion  of  .1  rwal  worlii  oituatioii  throagh  simal.iti  ona  or 
iiHvoiitiitns  in  ono  oC  tiho  ways  in  wlcli  tlio  Htuiinuts  can  intoract 
with  ihttn  (Trimpf   l9UHa)*  Comblnotlon  with  ohhur  tactical 
Intnt'Ciicefi  llk«  thoBo  preoented  in  Eiyuro  1  providoo  extra 
oppoi'tunitlea  to  Intngrato  private  and  acaileinlc  rjcugrapity*  Tlio 
production  of  a  Hlmuiation  interface  waw  undertaken  in  a 
projooh  called  *'nu>  Geographical  Situation  Generutof*  (GSG)» 

TMK  tlKiHilWPIUCAli  SnUATlON  GKNEIWIX)K 

Tlie  Rpooif Iral.loii  of  tlio  (iSG  (de  Graaf  eit  Trlmp,  VJOO)  was 
pr*»c«'erloil  by  t^xaminatUm  r»f  oKiotiny  adventurea  ,uid  adventure 
tjeneratoto*  Dy  far  Lho  most  helpful  was  the  yunst  Adventure 
G^uieiator  for  thn  MUC  n  m.ic»iine  (Mart  and  Hinder,   19R5).  This 
cjnimifitoi  ,  belnrj  r|,Tti»banu  (ulented,  allnwn  unara  to  create  data 
flloa  f>f  p^!rRr>nB  (acLorn),  objocta  (propa)  and  looationa 
(Siient'fl)  uflinq  tlio  yunat  information  lian<Ulnr|  p<u.'kagn  (AUCMK, 
1^H4)»  The  topr>loylcal  layout  of  looatlonn  and  the  rnlatlona 
between  riharactHra  can  bn  defined  by  the  \i8orB  who  can  also 
npnclfy  ovnnt.s  lliat  happon  during  the  co\ii9e  of  l.ho  adventure 
(Harl,  276). 

A  nlmllir  atrucMnr  fmmn  a  Ideational  Uwol  in  Iho  GSG.  This 
\fi  the  level  rm  wU'li  the  player  inoven,  meets  people  anti  finds 
ehingii*  Topography  in  Introduted  by  including  diUM  tloii 
(compann  f)r  Icntritlon )  and  distance.  Also,  Ihp  type  of 
oonnot:tlono  brM-wnen  looaMona  can  be  rlefinnd  (motorway, 
frMitpnUw  rivi^r,   t.nllr^i.iil  n1:c.  )  Inf  ltien<jlng  fipeerl  of  movf'm»Mit 
«U'p*»ndltig  r>n  c*hol»M»  of  vi'hl<ile. 

on  top  'jf  thlfl,  up  to  three  regional  levels  can  be  rleflned  (sou 
I'lgare  So         dusignet  of  an  Interactive  atoty  can  store 

>i.ita  on  four  spatial  Vevnla  (one  local lonal  and  three  regional) 
•ind  on  .njtf))  a  and  objp(ftn. 
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Lovol  3    (£.Q.)  Country 


Level  2    (E  G.)  Province 


Lovol  1    (E.Q  )  Municipahly 


level  0    (C  O  )  SoUifimdnt 


Figure  2.  Levels  within  the  Geographical  Sltuaticm  Generator 

Thu  playoi'  can  always  retrieve  the  Information  on  the  location 
hu  IB  .it  atifl  on  the  higher  lovels  by  using  simple  commands.  In 
addition  he  can  quf*«tlon  people  he  meets  (9.g.  a  bartender,  the 
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nv^yur)  mu\  nxamlne  Hilngn  he  fln<l8  («*t|.  a  rock,  a  m.ip)»  Some 
liaotmALlon  may  be  nocret,  only  to  bo  nbtalm»d  when  tlie  jilayur 

Tho  (lnrtigneiB  of  a  flitu.it.ion  iJ«cidQ  wlilch  information  will  be 
.ivrillnbio  at  what".  tUm,  rit  which  pla(3o  and  uiulor  whAt  circum- 
stnnoGB  nnf\  thurrtby  cieat.o  tholr  own  mit!i o-wor Id.  Situntions 
can  bo  d©£inp<l  by  twachcus  but  also  by  impilfl  thomsulves, 
Depondlny  on  Uie  complexity  of  a  aituation  the  time  needed  will 
vary  from  one  hour  to  aovoral  months  (project  work  I). 
Sovera  L  f?xample  situ^itlorin  wnre  dovelc)ped  to  givo  an  irlea  of 
the  potPhtidl  of  the  germrator-  Theao  examplos  vary  in  scale 
rind  alflo  in  thumo.  By  definition  the  generated  eituationa  are 
regionally  based.  The  apace  in  which  the  etory  unfolda  can 
range  fiom  a  local  community  (or  oven  just  a  building)  to  the 
♦•ntlrn  worM  (or  pvrn  thii  galaxy  and  furthor,  if  you  wiflhjt  By 
rarefnlly  tiliooalng  tht^  data  to  be  atorud  and  by  defining 
<tondltlnns  and  evontfl  on«  can  focurt  on  a  cnrtain  theme,  fur 
Inatanco  neology  dI  economic  dependenc«»  Uowover  this  thumatic 
apptoaith  f;nn  novor  l«f  doi.achud  from  the  lovol  whore  people 
Jlvu.  This  ntrirtlng-poinl.  «)f  combining  the  'lived  world  of 
pveryday  life*  with  thc>  interrogation  of  Information  on 
ngyrtigatod  UvoIr  will  h(»pofolly  r«Bult  in  a  tool  with  which 
children  can  acq\iire  gecxjraphl  ca  1  Hk  I  Ub  t!»nt  aru  above  all 
llfii  nkilln  (Trliftp,   I'JUHh/.  om»  example  will  bt?  connldorad  moro 
.  •  loB'*!  y  * 

I'HK.  cuKNWM.ii  rd)Vfc;NJrHr. 

i.lkM  all  niluationH  cro.U  nd  wlt.H  tho  flSiJ,  t\ut  Cornwall 
Aadvenliurn  (Trhnp,   I^HHc)  is  baaed  on  a  map  (fiyurn  3). 
Irtii-ationn,  «.M)umv:tl ohb  and  <ll«tancHB  an*  dorivc'd  from  thlfl 
•baaemap'.  ^t  overy  location  peoplo  and  objecta  can  ho 
MltuaLoiK  Figure  4  nliowo  a  dntall  of  tho  Cornwall  situation. 
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ri'jiiic       11(^1. All  iif   I  lie  iNirtiWiil  I  AilvciiLurif 
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An  ohjortl.  In  mov.ihli*  or  Clxedi  dnponittng  nii  Its  inenHurfi*  Large 
obj^M^ta  with  i\n  fjpnnLnq,  Cor  liiBtance  bullrlinyfl,  can  be  <!htered 
.uul  Ciin  h«!  rjnimtdnind  <i  Inaation  witliin  a  location*  Thu  [library 
.iiiil  hho  iJlLy  lltiU  In  figure  4  can  be  entered.  In  the  library 
the  pliiyer  nan  for  Instance  enter  tne  the  Hall  of  Maps  in  which 
ho  cixn  finil  a  cabinet  containing  a  map*  The  map  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  cabinet  anri  subsequently  examined* 
in  thin  situation  topi en  as  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nre 
encciuutcired*  The  (levelopmrMtt  of  Cornwall  and  the  changes  in  the 
lifestyle  of  the  Inhabitarits  are  considered,  linking  and 
<!ninpaLlng  Cornwall  with  othev  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
roqicmfl  In  other  countries*   in  order  to  be  successful  the 
player  will  have  to  read  anil  interpret  Several  mnps,  both 
topographical  (spatial  mlentation,  way  finding)  and  thematic 
(discovering  spatial  assoclahions) .  Those  maps  are  provided  in 
the  additional  material*  not  in  the  (text  oriented)  program* 
For  future  versions  of         cartographical  options  are  planned 
js  well  as  video-disk  integration*  At  the  moment  a  comhiuation 
of  th«!  CtSc;  and  separate  cartographical  programs  in  a  classroom 
n U u a  1:1  nn  is  encouraged  by  distributing  cartographic  boundary 
file!^  ind  data  ftles  along  with  the  example  situations* 

|)[!UrussiuN 

1.  The  wno  of  U\l.<'»..nM.l ve  litwrature  in  gpoyrapfiy  t»?achlng  is  a 
n»?w  a|>pio.w;li  to  l.hn  intfgr al.l on  of  'piivaln'  and  Vicadt^rftlc' 
».)i»0(jraphy *  Th'?  finnijrapli ! cal  KitMabloh  Gent  '^tor  i^rovides  a  tool 
to  frn.ae  and  enter  onvlionments  in  which  a  student  • learns  by 
i»xpf*r  i<»Mce  • . 

/,  Compiitor  simulations  cannot  replace  the  rnal  world  and 
fjoftwato  devi»loiM:ifl  should  not  r<!ach  for  tlii;  impossible  liy 
trying  to  changn  tills*  on  i,hn  otluji  hand  people  do  not  tend  In 
travel  the  whole  world  and  also  In  soire  CcSns  a  simulation  in  a 
lot  s.ifiM  *  isnri  cj<|,il  !♦  worlds  can  fill  a  gap  bote* 
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J.  CroAtlng  <i  situation  with  students «  based  on  personal 
Gxpcrlehce  (for  example  in  field  study  trips),  comes  close  to 
optimal  (jeogruphy  teaching  in  combining  exploration,  analycis 
and  creative  work. 

4.  Geographical  situations  form  an  open  learning  environment 
and  are  therefore  especially  suited  for  mixed  ability  groups. 
Children  can  choose  their  own  learning  routes  and  strategies. 

5.  Geographical  situations  have  a  positive  motivational  effect 
by  Btimv4l«iting  children  to  assume  an  open  and  active  attitude 
(to  lift!  in  general  and  to  geography  teaching  specifically). 

6.  All  these  former  claims  are  highly  speculative  and  will  have 
to  bo  verified  by  rusoarch. 
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Abstract 

This  p»ipcr  (Icscrihcs  ilic  cducalional  conlcxi  for  ihf  f1esij»n  and  set  up  of  an 
online  GcoRraphical  Information  System  as  an  Educational  Tool  (GISET)  in  the 
Netherlands. 

1  his  CflSr/r  project  aiim  at: 

1.  providing  geographical  education  with  an  adequate  online  information 
technology  system; 

2.  selecting  a  relevant  set  of  online  information  handling  skills  as  part  of 
tomorrow's  geographical  education; 

X     building  a  formal  online  network  for  related  projects. 
I  he  paper  indicates  the  relation  between  our  ideas  of  tomorrow*s  education 
and  the  cluiice  for  a  particular  information  system.  The  structure  of  GISET  is 
sketched  out  as  well  as  some  of  the  technical  facilities.  GISET  is  described  as 
an  integral  part  of  llie  national  inservice  training  for  CAL  in  Geography  and 
relations  with  other  (online)  projects  are  given. 

Suggestions  are  made  to  do  research  on  possibiliiies  for  an  international 
network  of  online  information  systems  for  geographical  education. 
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1 .  Introduction 

Wilh  ihe  iirnviiiion  free  nf  cost  of  1 1  MS-DOS  ninclilnes  in  nil  «hnols  fnr 
wondnry  cilueaiion  in  lh«  Nelhcrlands  between  I9II5  nnil  I9II8  a  slnmlnrd 
cuuipmenl  lins  been  inMnllcil  lo  siimulnle  a  hrnnder  disseminnlinn  of  applied 
•nrormntion  lechnoloRies.  Simulinneously  geogrnphy  mnnngcd  lo  become  one  of 
Ihe  subjeci  orcns  in  which  informallon  lechnology  hns  prnspcied  (I)  On  ihe 
naiionni  scale  Ihc  Deparlmeni  of  Geography  for  Hducniinn  (Sinlc  Univcr-jiiy. 
UlrcchI)  emerged  as  Ihe  heart  of  acliviiies  in  developments  as  well  as  in 
inanngenient  tasks.  Given  that  position  the  State  University  approved  a 
icseirch  project  on  Ihe  design  and  development  of  a  Geographical  Infonnation 
System  as  an  Educational  Tool  (GISET)  to  be  used  in  secnndary  educatinn 
Started  in  January  1987  the  project  will  research  the  rnssihililics  nf  an 
interactive  network  for  pupils,  students  and  teachers  to  retrieve,  download  and 
handle  geographical  information  in  a  true  inforniatinn  Icchnolngy  environment 

^Jt^lnl'l    V  'TT  ^"  '""«  'crn.  aim 

or  integrnting  and  extending  ihe  existing  know-hnw  of  the  Utrecht 

Ocngraphical  Institute  with  laigc  international  Geographical  Infnrmation 

..ystems  for  spatial  planning  and  analysis.  This  paper  deal.t  with  the 

aS'r/"  ""^  ""'j^'      '» Rive « 

deinilcd  (Icscnpiinn  of  the  system  itself. 


2.  Designing  GISET  In  A  Changing  Educational  Environment 

In  the  early  days  of  CAI.  in  Geogiaphy  some  authnrs  warned  nf 
over-enthusiasm  in  developing  applications  fnr  yesterday's  classrooms  Others 
pointed  out  that  online  information  retrieval  was  likely  tn  hecmne  a  cnmmon 
Facility  for  pnpils  and  students  In  the  near  future  (Stoltnian.  1984).  Over  the 
list  five  years  most  developments  nn  educational  technolngy  can  be  placed 
somewhere  in  between.  On  the  nne  hand  projects  join  in  with  current  curricula 
and  classroom  practice  (dedicated  software  like  games  nr  simulations),  on  the 
nther  hand  they  aim  at  breaking  the  educatinnal  apprnach  tn  a  more  open 

'"'"i"|*"T""''".'  "Xcllile  imagary.  interactive  viden). 

The  GISET  Research  Project  links  up  wilh  the  Intler.  It  aims  at  designing 
developing  and  running  a  prototype  version  of  an  online  Geogrnphical 
Information  System  to  integrate  with  tomorrow's  geographical  education.  At  the 
same  iimc  the  technical  infra itructure  in  education  is  changing  as  is  the 
profile  nf  the  new  generation,  of  teachers.  Geogiaphy  syllabuses  ate  dynamic 
and  information  technology  will  (and  in  snme  cnuntries  actually  does)  play  an 
important  role  in  that  process,  l-iom  a  design  point  of  view  this  fnrces  nn 
pipcrimental  sy.slem  approach  with  a  high  degree  nf  user  invniveiuent  from  ihc 
beginning  and  a  highly  flexible  system.  It  seems  that  online  iiiforniaiion 
■systems  have  not  yet  boen  designed  for  geography  KMching  (2).  neither  is 
ihore  nny  notion  as  to  what  influence  this  kind  of  learning  material  will  have 
on  the  information  needs,  classroom  activities  and  curriculum  development  in 
secondary  education  in  the  coming  years  (3).  Neither  teachers  nor  their  pupiK 
nr  students  as  potential  users  are  to  blame  for  their  inadequacy  to  specify 
information  requirements  for  a  system  they  have  never  worked  with,  l-inally 
we  noticed  that  system  designers  can  not  rely  upon  well  tested  infnrm  ition 
.inalyscs  techniques  for  educatinnal  inforniatinn  systems  at  all.  It  became  clear 
to  us  that,  after  five  /ears  of  experience  in  the  develnpment  of  CAI,  material 
fnr  geography,  designing  GISi: T  would  be  a  pinnecring  task 


The  problem  is  clear.  But  building  an  informallon  system  for  'tomorrow's 
education*  also  puts  (he  question  what  education  will  be  like  even  in  the 
nearer  future.  Should  we  concentrate  on  'classroom  teaching*  or  should  we 
explore  more  fundamentally  the  power  of  online  applications  Tor  *home*  and 
'distance*  rducntion  as  well?  For,  much  geographical  education  takes  place 
outside  the  classroom  or  even  outside  schools.  And  to  what  degree  will 
financial  consequences  for  the  user  influence  the  possibilities  of  succesful 
exploitation?  What  technical  infrastructure  will  be  the  educational  standard  for 
the  next  10  to  15  years?  And  to  what  extenr  will  geographers  be  inclined  to 
accept  changes  in  the  curriculum? 

To  cope  with  such  variables  and  uncertainties  we  decided  to  set  up  an  online 
system  based  upon  issues  and  assumptions  with  regards  to  technical  and 
educational  aspects.  This  system  should  create  an  experimental  environment  for 
the  project  team  as  well  as  for  the  users.  It  should  also  give  insight  into  the 
user's  behaviour  in  online  information  retrieval  for  educational 
purposes.  After  a  period  of  designing  and  building  the  system  (Januari  1987  to 
May  1988)  we  are  now  in  an  operational  stage,  open  to  the  broader  educational 
public.  At  this  point  we  are  even  ready  to  link  in  with  international  projects. 

3.  Aims,  Issues  And  Assumptions 

Geographical  Information  Systems  (GIS)  can  bi  seen  as  any  information  system 
designed  to  store,  retrieve  and  handle  geographical  information.  But  although 
schools  for  secondary  education  are  increasingly  cquipcd  with  liie  computer 
facilities  to  contact  Geographical  Information  Systems,  such  systems  did  never 
really  conformed  to  information  needs  of  secondary  schools. 
However,  in  the  GISET  Project,  online  application  by  schools  was  essential 
from  the  start.  The  research  goals  were  to  work  out  the  geographical 
information  analysis  and  educational  system  analysis  for  ueography  leaching 
and  to  work  the  specifications  for  a  geographical  inform&tinn  system  as  an 
i:ducational  Too?  (GISET). 

For  the  specification  stage  we  formulated  the  following  issues: 

1.  A  Geographical  Information  Sy.<!lem  as  an  Educational  Tool  should  at 
least  meet  the  requirements  of  standard  computer  facilities  in  schools. 

2.  1o  a^tsure  a  broad  access  to  GISHT  a  *Computer  Independent  Application* 
should  be  installed. 

i.     Access  costs  and  the  *onlfne*-conncction  should  be  fully  under  control 
without  heavy  financial  consequences  for  the  individual  or  the  institution 
involved. 

4.  Full  control  over  the  (geographical)  content  of  the  information  system 
rhould  be  guaranteed. 

5.  The  system  under  development  should  allow  the  project  to  evolve  to  a 
broader  facility  network. 

6.  The  GISET  Project  should  Include  possibilities  of  linking  in  with  other 
projects  and  further  developments. 

We  assumed  that  the  necessity  of  extra  financial  efforts  to  access  and  use 
would  hamper  geography  departments,  schools  and  individuals  to  log  in.  As  a 
consequence  we  tried  to  avoid  the  development  of  a  complicated  software 
oacknge  for  whatever  type  of  microcomputer.  Even  so  the  purchase  of 
expensive  devices  or  hardware  facilities  should  not  be  neccessary  for  the  use 
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of  OlSrx  The  informaiion  stored  should  be  designed  lo  support  an  educalioi nl 
cnvironmeni  aod  should  be  collected  nnd  edited  with  this  aim  in  mind.  That  is 
to  sfiy  that  type^  content,  format  and  intellectual  level  of  data  and  information 
in  store  should  be  tuned  at  the  target  group  (12  to  16  years ?nd  the  aimed 
use  in  educational  settings.  In  the  longer  run  the  Project  should  facilitate 
inlc^*ration  with  other  (intcr)nntional  networks,  lotcractivc  video  and  academic 
Cicog  aphical  Information  Systems  (GIS),  such  as  located  within  several 
Cicof.raphy  Departments  at  tlnivcrsities. 

4.  From  issues  to  an  operational  system 

Apart  from  the  recently  installed  set  of  II  MS  IX)S  machines  a  broad  variety 
of  brands,  makes  and  types  of  microcomputers  can  be  found  as  previously 
installed  computer  equipment.  For  the  social  sciences  it  is  likely  to  suggest 
that  the  accessibility  to  this  hardware  will  increase,  even  to  the  point  of 
pcroiancnt  location  in,  for  example,  the  geography  classroom.  To  create  a 
system  to  lie  used  by  as  many  classes  and  teachers  as  possible  the  idea  was 
to  involve  this  equipment  as  well.  At  the  same  time  wo  felt  that  good 
educational  information  handling  packages  for  MS-DOS  machines  and  in  the 
Dutch  language  will  not  be  available  until  1989.  As  a  consequence  in  the  design 
stage  of  GISET  we  concentrated  on  a  computer  indcpendoot  applicatioo  that 
should  avoid  problems  of  portability.  The  process  of  specifying  information 
needs  and  lysteio  analysis  suggested  the  setting  up  of  an  online  vicwdnta 
system  as  a  tool  for  further  design  and  specification,  in  combination  with  the 
u^e  of  the  t)ublic  telephone  network. 

At  this  point  we  benefited  well  from  a  recent  geography  project  on  viewdata 
systems.  For  the  Dutch  public  vicdata  system  (VIDITI-L)  the  Department  of 
(leography  for  Education  dcv  loped  a  geographical  search  tree,  just  to  accr.ss 
otore  quikcly  and  directly  the  geographical  information  available  on  this 
databank.  Hxperieoccs  from  teachers  in  using  this  geographical  tool  made 
clear  that  the  system  of  individually  addressed  passwords  with  large  po<;sihle 
financial  consequroces  is  hardly  transportable  to  the  organisational  structure  of 
secondary  education.  1he  use  of  such  a  systeio  should  not  be  a  charge  on  the 
individual  or  the  'eacher  nor  affect  his  relationship  with  the  school  board.  The 
alternative  was  to  start  an  *npeo*  private  information  system  with  a  cost 
structure  under  cool  rot  and  a  system  of  passwords  without  financial 
consequences.  This  has  led  to  install  a  videotex  host  facility  at  the  Institute 
(4)  which  allows  the  setting  up  of  a  prototype,  to  start  a  network  and  to 
ex|»eriment  in  smaller  groups. 


5.  GISET:  a  description 

Having  studied  (he  variety  of  projects  in  different  countries  usiog  videotex 
systems  for  educational  purposes  we  have  not  yet  recognised  our  ideas  in  any 
applied  system.  In  the  distinction  between  business  oriented  public  viewdata 
systems  and  private  non-business  applications  GISBT  fits  into  the  latter.  GISI-T 
aims  to  providing  teaching  or  classroom  material  to  be  used  by  pupils 
and  teachers  for  educational  purposes.  So  GISET  contains  mainly  subject 
oriented  digital  graphs,  texts  aod  worksheets  which  can  be  used  and  printed 
out,  but  also  datafiles  to  be  downloaded  and  stored  and  otanipulated  locally. 
Smaller  tutorials  are  available  as  will  be  exercises  and  drills.  The  material  will 
partly  be  curriculum  based,  partly  will  it  function  in  a  broader  context  of 
geographical  inforioation.  Resides  it  provides  groups  of  teachers,  pupils  or 
schools  their  own  communication  system  with  open  or  chwed  bulletin  boards, 
pnstbox  facilities  nod  news.  There  Is  open  access  to  anynoc  without  ooy 
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subscripiion  (even  from  abroad),  but  more  inrormaiion  will     available  when 
you  ni^k  for  a  private  (costless)  password.  Groups  of  users  are  registered 
according  to  their  educational  status  and  blocks  of  information  are  opened  as 
an  extra  facility  for  special  user  groups.  For  instance,  there  is  information 
available  about  the  Foreign  trade  of  Western -Germany  from  1950  to  1985  (part 
of  the  GCSE  equivalent  syllabus  for  geography).  Some  worksheets  to  analyse 
atui  compare  these  data  are  just  accessible  for  teachers,  others  are  open  to 
anyone.  Also,  doing  some  experiments  with  smaller  groups  of  schools  we 
temporarily  upgrade  the  user  status  of  the  participating  teachers  so  that  only 
llicy  can  access,  react  or  comment  on  the  relevant  information.  Extra  attention 
is  given  to  educational  support  for  teachers  in  organizing  their  classroom 
situations  for  online  work.  Selling  up  relevant  groupwork,  suggestions  on  how 
to  work  offline  with  or  without  computers  with  the  material  available  and  so 
on. 


6.Thc  GISET  Structure:  Information,  Facilities  And  Research 

GISET  consist.*;  of  a  collection  of  clearly  defined  information  modules  in  a 
broad  variety  of  aspects.  At  this  moment  navigation  through  the  system  is 
mainly  menu  driven  although  keyword  search  is  possible.  Figure  I  shows  the 
three  main  blocks  at  the  head  menu,  each  of  which  will  be  described  shortly. 

a.  Welcome  in  GISET 

This  part  (with  a  summary  in  English  available)  introduces  the  user  to 
GISbT.  It  offers  guidelines,  information  about  GISET  as  a  project, 
possibilities  of  private  passwords  and  other  introductory  information.  It 
also  gives  explanations  to  facilities,  telephone  numbers  for  the  help«>desk 
and  so  on  (sec  fig.  2). 

b.  Information  in  GISET 

This  will  become  the  body  of  the  system  and  can  be  seen  as  divided  into 
three  blocks  (see  fig  3).  Option  I  contains  information  modules  about 
rogionsi  geographical  phenomena  and  processes.  Option  2  )}ives  Messon 
modules*,  i.e.  interactive  tutorials  to  learn  about  concepts,  to  do  exercises 
and  off<;rs  possibilities  to  download  worksheets. 
Option  3  is  dedicated  to  special  Projects  and  the  last  option  (here:  8) 
gives  a  list  of  descriptions  of  geographical  concepts  which  is  interrelated 
with  option  1  and  2  and  can  be  consulted  in  interaction  with  the  other 
module.^;. 

c.  Extra  Tools 

This  part  opens  a  window  to  a  set  of  technical  and  informational 
facilities  for  the  user.  Overviews  are  given  of  geographical  datafiles  that 
can  be  downloaded  to  be  used  in  educational  databases,  and  a  list  of  the 
national  geographical  educational  software.  Electronic  mailing  facilities  are 
offered  via  public  bulletin  boards,  private  postboxes.  bulletin  boards  for 
clo<;cd  u.tcr  groups  and  the  tike.  There  also  is  the  agenda  for  special 
events,  the  announcement  of  workshops  and  recently  published  articles  on 
CAL  in  Geography. 
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I'iRnrr  2.  Slruclurc  of  block  I  (see  fig.  I)  in  furlhcr  dclail  in 

the  Dulch  hngnago.  Kiich  sopnralc  cicnicnl  contains  snifiMcr  or  largor 
modules  of  1  up  In  30  scrccnpnges. 
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Two  nihf  r  mtmnfiement  and  rese.irch  fncilities  should  bo  lucnlioncd  hero.  First 
there  is  the  possibility  nf  digital  inquiries.  Knch  person,  using  her  or  his 
personal  password,  can  be  addressed  iicrsonally  to  type  in  answers  on 
pre*-cmled  questionnaires.  This  allows  us  to  collect  Trcqucntly  data  on  a  number 
nr  aspects  concerning  the  system,  the  information  and  so  on,  with  a  high 
percentage  or  response. 

A  second  Tacility  is  that  we  a^  system  managers  can  research  the  runciinnalily 
nr  available  information.  The  system  records  automatically  how  oHcn  a 
particular  (set  of)  screen  pagc(s)  has  been  retrieved  and  how  often  ii  was 
downloaded  or  printed  out.  This  gives  an  extremely  detailed  information  about 
the  use  nr  lack  of  use  of  designed  modules.  Additional  questionnaires 
(digital  nr  nnt)  can  cnllcct  data  to  translate  that  information  into  uscr-grnup 
analysis  and  system  develnpment. 

7.  Interim  report  on  user  experiences 

At  the  tiiuc  of  writing  (f-ebruary  1988),  experience  is  relatively  limited.  It  was 
planned  to  have  an  experimental  stage  to  test  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
system,  to  define  procedures  and  protocols  for  the  system  management,  and  to 
work  on  the  design  of  a  variety  of  educational  appticatious.  Therefor  the 
system  was  put  in  action  online  24  hours  a  day  from  June  1087.  In  Tebruary 
1988  we  had  a  resonant  group  of  about  100  regular  users.  30  %  of  them  are 
(•eography  Teacher  I  rainrrs.  running  courses  on  CAL  in  Geography  in  their 
syllabuses.  Since  we  first  wrote  about  CilSHT  in  a  national  News  Hulletin  in 
December  1987  the  use  of  the  system  is  increasing  daily,  as  is  the  number  of 
private  passwords,  this  first  generation  of  users  corresponds  with  us  via 
the  bulletin  boards,  rechnical  problems,  suggestions  for  information  and 
classroom  reactions  have  l>cen  registered  in  the  last  months.  Also  messages 
were  found  from  teachers  al>out  additional  software  they  suggested  to  use  in 
combination  with  GISF.T.  So  we  may  state  that  early  users  of  the  system  show 
a  variety  of  applications  which  promises  a  stimulating  job  for  the 
research  team.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  coming  months  a  first  inventory  can  he 
made  about  *rcal  time*  use  of  the  system  in  educational  settings  ^S). 

8.  GISET  In  Relation  To  Otiier  Projects 

As  mentioned  earlier  one  of  the  aims  nf  the  project  is  that  the  concepts  of 
Crisr/r  can  develop  into  the  central  node  in  the  network  facility  for  Cieogrnphy 
l  eaching  and  Informailnn  Technology,  at  least  in  the  Netherlands.  Two  related 
projects  shouhl  be  drscribrd  hi*re  to  indicate  what  wc  have  in  mind. 


a  I  he  NIVO  rrojecl 

In  the  years  t98S-t988  the  NIVO  Project  will  have  supplied  all  schools  for 
secondary  education  with  a  MS-IX)S  computer  room,  a  Starting  Package  with 
MS-tX>S  software  and  a  nationwide  inservice  training  programme.  In  this 
Inservice  Training  programme  courses  are  developed  for  subject  specific 
application  of  Information  Technology.  For  Geography  the  author's  l>e|)artmeni 
of  Geography  for  Fducation  coordinates  these  courses  and  Gt^^V. T  is  integrated 
in  this  project  as  the  online  application.  Tor  ttieso  courses  w  designed  a 
strategy  to  introduce  online  information  retrieval  in  secondary  educatii, 
Applied  on  several  themes  a  logical  set  of  10  information  handling  skills  are 
integrated  in  4  modules  for  four  different  age  groups.  The  skills  range  from 
*l.og  in  procedure*  to  'Communicate*  and  the  related  modules  vary  in  the 
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Inicnicd  cinssroom  ninnagemcnt.  Toe  GISET  part  in  the  NIVO  project  will  show 
IcncliOfS  Imw  online  educational  Inrormalion  systems  can  be  used  in  their 
cInMroom  or  schoni  situations.  Teachers  will  be  equiped  with  a  basic  set  of 
skills,  concepts  and  educational  views  which  allows  them  and  their  pupils  to 
incorporate  this  new  medium  In  their  educational  piactice  (6). 


I),  CnONI  .INR 

To  mainlnin  and  support  a  large  amount  of  information  is  very  labourintensive. 
nut  much  geographical  information  has  already  been  siored  in  mainframe 
computers.  The  question  of  how  to  gel  this  digital  information  used  in  schools 
by  teachers  and  pupils  was  the  basic  idea  behind  GEONLINE.  In  this  two  years 
project  (nov.  1987-nov.  1989)  expertise  on  the  market  for  geographical 
leaching  nialerinl  (Malirberg  Educational  Publishers,  VHertogenbosch)  is 
combined  with  an  acces  ibie  Digital  School  Encyclopedia  (VNU  Database 
Services^  Amsterdam)  a>  d  research  and  INSET  experience  with  IT  in  education 
department  of  Geography  for  Education,  State  University  Utrecht).  One  of  the 
system  designers  of  GISET  (Cocn  van  der  Burg)  will  coordinate  the 
research  work  for  GEONLINE*  On  technical  and  educational  aspects  both 
projects  will  profit  from  cooperation.  In  the  longer  term  GEONLINE  probably 
will  indicate  the  way  in  which  tiie  problem  of  educational  information 
management  might  be  solved.  For  Geography  as  an  educational  subject  this 
project  will  add  new  possibilities  of  applying  Information  Technology  in  the 
curriculum. 


9.  Conclusions 

,.,'fiand  held  computers  little  larger  than  today's  calculators  will  enable 
students  to  connect  data  hanks  as  might  he  provided  by  the  information  and 
Documentation  Centre  for  the  Geography  of  the  Netherlands,  or  a  similar 
oiganization  in  another  nation,  and  investigate  a  range  of  geographical 
problems.  All  of  this  will  be  possible  from  the  student's  home  telephone  as 
well  as  the  classroom.  As  teachers  and  the  trainers  of  geography  teachers  we 
muu  prepare  our  students  for  those  technical  frontiers.  We  must 
combine  the  best  material  our  discipline  has  with  which  to  complement 
computer  assisted  learning  and  press  forward  to  deliver  it  in  an  educationally 
sound  monner,..'  (J.  Slolimant  1984) 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Joseph  StoUman.  IGU  Commission  of  Education 
Chairman  during  the  IGU  supported  CAL  In  Geography  Conference  in  London. 
April  198.1.  l  ooking  at  GISFT  it  might  ^eem  that  we  have  worked  out  Jo's 
prophecy  too  llieraly.  We  will  not  deny  that  the  regularly  contacts  we  are  able 
to  have  generate  a  positive  effect  on  concepts,  strategies  and  policy.  And 
niSET  Is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this  process  designed  to  function  in  the 
national  context  of  curri^^ula  and  to  fit  Into  the  Dutch  educational  system. 
Wtiether  it  is  dclivcr«*d  ..'in  an  educationally  sound  manner.*  needs  subjecting 
to  further  research.  Developments  in  information  technology  indicate  that 
the  online  viewdata  systems  can  easily  link  In  with  interactive  video  and  even 
can  disscmiinle  photo  quality  images.  One  of  the  Gcographer*s  needs  in  the 
nearer  future  will  undoubtedly  he  a  flexible  tool  that  can  grow  into  integrated 
systems  for  geographical  education  and  information  technology.  Therefor  we 
would  encourage  the  setting  up  of  more  Geographical  Information  Systems  as 
rducailonni  Tools  cnch  considering  national  circumstances  and  possibilities  but 
which  then  easily  can  be  linked  into  an  Internaiional  network.  Doing  so  we 
can  offer  our  collc^gues^  .tudents  and  pupils  access  to  a  powerful 
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inierMtional  form  o(  GISr.T  lo  explore  new  fronlicn  In  gcogrnphlcnl  educnllon 
Tor  the  ycnr  2000. 

Drs  Jan  f).r.  vnn  neckuni 
Stale  University  Utrecht 
lite  NethcrlnmH 
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PERCEPTION  OF  BORDER  REGIONS 
Presentation  of  a  Design  for  Inveatigatino  the  Spatial 
Perception  and  Identification  of  15-year-old  Students 
in  the  Frenchr  Swiss  and  Geraan  Upper  Rhine  Region 

Bartwiff  Raubrich 

a.  ABSTRACT 

This  paper  discusses  a  research  design.  It  contains  a  working 
plan,  a  lodel  of  regional  perception  and  identification,  a 
description  of  dependent  variables  as  spatial  identification, 
auto-  and  hetero-stereotypes  and  spatial  preferences  and  inde- 
pendent variables  as  nationality,  sex,  language,  parents*  - 
and  students*  education  and  nobility.  While  sone  results  will 
be  presented  in  Brisbane,  the  research  design  shall  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper. 

b.  INTRODUCTION 

Investigating  the  spatial  perception  and  identification  of 
15-year-old  !itu<  ?nts  in  the  French,  Swiss  and  Gernan  Upper 
Rhine  Region  neans  researching  their  knowledge  about  and  their 
at^itudes  towards  their  region. 

15-year-olds  are  asked  because  they  are  approaching  the  end 
of  their  lower  secondary  schooling.  After  having  left  this 
level  Most  students  don*t  have  Geography  lessons  anynore.  At 
that  point  tl.'^  students  should  be  educated  for  a  Aialanced 
regional,  national  and  international  identification. 
The  selected  region  eabraces  Alsace  in  East-France,  the  can- 
tons Baael-Stadt,  Basel-Landschaf t  and  Aargau  in  NV-Switzer- 
Isnd  and  fiaden  in  SU-GerKany.  This  region  is  chosen  because 
it  belongs  to  three  nations  and  therefore  it  can  show  how 


international  underatanding  can  work.  It  also  belongs  to  a 
coRHon  ecological  and  historical  region  but  ^xao  to  the  pre- 
sent international  planning  region,  the  so  called  '*Regio'*. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  coRnon  Rhine  Rift  Valley  between 
the  Black  Forest,  the  Vosges  and  the  Swiss  Jura,  by  syRaetric 
vegetation  zones,  a  coRRon  climate  and  coRRon  ecological  prob- 
leRS.  The  entire  region  was  settled  by  Kelts,  Ronans,  Ale- 
manns,  Franks  etc.  It  has  the  ssRe  historic  village  and  town 
types.  But  politically  It  is  divided  by  three  states  -  a  very 
(ederalistic  state  in  Switzerland,  a  less  federalistic  state 
in  Germany  and  a  Rore  centralistic  state  in  France.  AdRinis- 
tration,  education  and  governtent  are  quite  different  but 
culture  and  attitudes  of  people  look  like  those  of  relatives. 
The  border  can  easily  be  crossed  and  there  ^s  a  lot  of  Robili- 
ty,  but  never  the  attitudes  of  students  towards  the  region 
have  been  investigated.  Therefore  we  started  to  work  on  a 
research  plan  (table  1),  on  a  model  of  regional  perception 
(table  2),  on  dependent  variables  in  order  to  describe  regio- 
nal perception  and  independent  variables  in  order  to  explain 
regional  identity.  The  following  chapters  will  discuss  this 
research  design. 

c.  hodeij:  Regional  percrption  and  identification 

The  entire  environment  with  its  natural  and  cultural  features 
build  the  infornation  basis  for  regional  identification. 
Parents,  neighbours,  relatives,  school,  media  and  trips  com- 
Runicato  information  and  attitudes  on  one  hand,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  perceiving  individual  selecta  out  of  the  in- 
formation potential  according  to  his  ability,  knowledge,  atti- 
tudes and  values.  So  perceiving  leads  to  Rental  saps  and  ima- 
qes*  The  information  process  is  influenced  by  the  interests 
and  valunn  of  the  mediators  and  recipients  as  well.  The  per- 
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Tabl«  1: 

TINE-  AND  V0KKIN6  PIAN 

Activities:  1985       1986        1987  1988 

1.  Bibliography   «  > 

-  Regional  Geography 

**  Perceptional  Geography 

-  Perceptional  Psychology 
Research  Methods 

2.  File  of  Adresses   > 

-  Regional  "Experts** 
Schools  etc« 

3.  Research  Design  — > 

-  Theory  Building 

"  Hypotheses  Building 
Variables  Defining 

-  InstruKents  Developing 

4.  Pilot  Study  with 


-  12  year  old  students  X 

-  15  year  old  students  X 

-  2o4  year  old  students  X 

-  6o4  year  old  seniors  X 

5.  Revision  of   > 

-  the  Research  Design 

~  the  Research  Instrunents 

6.  Conferences  with  experts 

"  University  Huhlhouse  X 

-  University  Basle  X 

-  University  Freiburg  X 

-  European  Council  X 

-  Environment  Centre  :.t  X 
Huttersholtz/Alsace 

-  Regio  Basiliensis/Inter-  X 
national  Planning  Office 

7.  Contacts  with  School  A;:!- 
ministrators  in 

-  Alsace/France   > 

-  MW*Switzerland   -  > 

-  Baden/Gernany  > 

8.  Questionning  of  Students 

-  in  Alsace  X 

-  in  NV-Switzerland  X 

-  in  Bsden  X 

9.  Data  Processing,  i.  e. 

-  Storing 

-  Processing   > 

-  Verification  or  Falsi-   > 

fication  of  Hypotheses 

10.  Research  Report  « — $ 

11.  Developing  ifaterial  and  Concepts   > 

for  International  Understanding 

and  Regional  Identification 

12.  Inservice  Training   > 
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Table  2: 


MODEL 

REGIONAL  PERCEPTION  AND  IDENTIFICATION 


Potential 
Information 


R  G  I  0  N 


Geographic 
Space 


Informing 
Hedia 


Selected 
Informal  ion 


Evaluated 
Information 


Artlvitin«i 


mass  media,  school  media, 
parents,  friends,  travel 

r 

> 

SELECTION 


Perceiving  Individual 
Attitudes  -  Values  -  Knowledge 


Regional  Perceptions 
cognitive  maps  -*  mental  images 

^  ^  


EVALUATION 

Pri'fetences  -  Stereotypes 
Attitudes  -  Values 

 V  


shopping,  hiking,  norVlng, 
sport,  political,  economic, 
cultural,  social  activities 


Percep- 
tion 
Space 


Evalu* 

ation 

Space 


Action 
Space 
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ceived  environnent  becones  the  evaluated  space  with  laages  and 
preference.  These  have  an  impact  on  behaviour  -  for  example 
on  hiking,  shopping,  contacting  people,  cultural  activities 
and  so  on.  That  way  a  perceived  space  becones  an  evaluation 
and  action  space. 

Within  this  very  briefly  described  todel  one  can  find  the 
variables  and  potential  hypotheses  which  shall  explain  regio- 
nal identification  and  which  will  be  discussed  now. 

d.  DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
1.  Spatial  Self-Perception 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  research  project  is  to 
measure  the  spatial  self-percepticn  or  the  attitudes  of  the 
students  towards  people  and  places,  i.  e.  their  local,  regio- 
nal, statal,  national  and  international  identification.  To 
get  infornatlon  about  their  solidarity  with  their  own  conauni** 
ty,  their  district,  region,  state,  nation  and  Europe  the  stu-* 
dents  are  told  the  following: 

"There  are  people  who  like  their  village  or  town  Bost,  others 
regard  thenselves  at  first  as  Europeans.  Please  write  after 
each  of  the  following  terns  different  scores  according  your 
feeling.  If  you  don't  perceive  yourself  as  European  write: 
"0",  if  you  regard  yourself  as  European  a  little  bit  write: 
"1",  wore  or  less:  "2",  strong:  "3",  very  strong:  "4*'l  If  you 
believe  you  cannot  answer,  then  naik  this  tero  with  a  short 
linel" 

Then  the  following  is  offered  to  the  Gernan  students: 
"I  regard  myself 
as  German: 

an  resident  of  my  village  or  town: 
as  resident  of  the  "Regio": 

('*Regio"  is  the  term  for  the  trinational  planning  region.) 


as  BadftU'VOrtteiiberoer : 

(I.e.  citizen  of  the  (itate  **Daden-VQrtteMberg**) 
aa  Badener: 

(i.e.  resident  of  the  GerMan  historic  region**Baden'*) 
aa  resident  of  the  "Dreyeckland": 

("Dreynrkland**  ia  used  by  regional istic  or  protest  groups.) 

as  resident  of  the  ''Klemanniacher  Raui**: 

(i.e.  toriR  (or  the  present  International  region,  but  also  of 

the  area  of  the  old  Ale»annien  tribe) 

as  resident  of  ny  district/county:" 

Siniliarly  the  .*>wiss  and  French  students  are  asked  -  the  Swiss 
in  German  and  the  French  in  French.  Out  it  was  very  difficult 
to  overcome  the  problen  of  the  different  neanlngs  of  terns 
as  resident,  member  or  citizen  in  the  different  languages. 
Also  some  administrative  units  as  region,  state,  district, 
community*  and  canton  have  different  meanings  in  the  three 
countries.  Only  an  intense  cooperatio*:  with  language  experts 
could  lessen  this  problem.  The  students  need  a  same  plateau 
to  start  with  to  rate  the  different  identifications  -  other- 
wise the  outcomes  wouldn't  become  comparable.  This  plateau  is 
the  national  identification. 

Therefore  the  French  students  start  with      regard  myself  as 
French'*  and  the  Swiss  '*I  regard  myself  as  Swiss".  The  natio- 
nality has  proovod  to  be  an  adaquate  ''anchor**  to  weigh  differ- 
ent identities. 

Ve  expect  different  profiles  of  self-perceptions,  i.e.  differ- 
f^nt  types  of  a  more  local,  regional,  national  or  internatio-- 
nal  identification. 

Additionally  to  the  description  of  the  different  types  we 
want  to  explain  them  with  the  independent  variables* 
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2.  Stereotypes 

In  order  to  find  out  stereotypes  of  the  different  groups  - 
auto*^  and  hetero-stereotypes  -  the  students  are  told  the  fol~ 
lowing: 

"Quite  often  you  can  hear  people  saying  what  typically  Alsa- 
cien,  Swiss  or  German  is.  Please  write  after  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing adjectives  a  nuaber  how  strongly  every  one  fits: 

0  -  it  doesn't  fit. 

1  -  it  fits  a  little  bit. 

2  *  it  fits  tore  or  less* 

3  -  it  fits  strongly. 

4  -  it  fits  very  strongly." 

Then  for  example  the  Gersan  students  characterise  at  first 
thettselves  as  follows: 

"The  'Badener*  are 
industrious  slow 
peaceful  rich 
clean  progressive 
talkative  earnest 
parsiftonious  conscientious 
friendly  aiibitious 
old  fashioned  reserved 
clever  self-confident" 
The  nana  adjectives  follow  after  "The  French  are"  and  "The 
Swiss  are".  It  is  very  iaportant  that  the  students  start  to 
rate  their  own  group  or  people  at  first.  So  every  student  con- 
pares  his  own  g'oup  t:ith  the  foreign  group  and  starts  with 
his  own  national  value  system. Not  so  auch  the  absolute  ratings 
are  the  interesting  outcomes  but  the  distances  of  the  ratings 
between  the  sane  adjectives  for  different  nationalities. 
Also  here  we  have  the  difficulty  of  the  different  understand* 
ing  of  adjectives  within  one  cotftoon  language  coiittunity  and 
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betwten  different  lanautoe  groups  tf  well.  Clever,  rich  and 
00  on  ii  very  often  not  the  sate  for  two  different  people 
even  froi  the  aaie  culture,  dialect,  locial  itrata  and  region. 
AI0O  the  translation  of  adjectives  into  a  foreign  language 
■eans  a  difficulty.  (How  is  one  to  translate  "gesprlchig"  - 
with  talkative  or  couunicative?) 

Even  different  language  experts  offer  various  answers.  There-- 
fore  we  have  not  only  one  but  lore  adjectives  within  a  seman- 
tic profile  which  belong  to  special  areas  as  social,  emotional 
and  cognitive  characteristics.  But  it  remains  a  "murmur", 
imprecision  or  lack  of  definition.  Only  the  big  number  of 
probands  (here  more  than  6000  students)  can  bring  a  balance 
into  the  differences  and  therefore  insight  into  the  "memoirs 
collective**  or  average  understanding  of  a  term. 
Vithin  the  pilot  study  the  students  were  asked: 
**Vhat  adjectives  do  you  remember  when  you  hear  **the  Swiss**  or 
"the  Badiens**  or  **the  French?*'  Ve  received  many  interesting 
adjectives  but  not  enough  in  order  to  describe  social,  affec- 
tive and  cognitive  characteristics  as  well.  Therefore  we  used 
for  our  main  survey  adjectives  from  our  pilot  study  and  from 
the  well  known  semantic  profiles  from  Osgood  and  Hofstltter. 
Ve  are  asked  by  some  teachers  w^liether  the  adjectives  of  the 
rating  scales  do  fix  or  cement  eventually  existing  stereotypes 
and  whether  therefore  such  profiles  would  be  pedagogically 
risky.  Our  answer  inx  Fixed  ideas,  biases  and  stereotypes  only 
can  be  changed  or  flexibilized  when  one  starts  to  think  about 
them,  and  characterizing  of  people  by  a  semantic  profile  can 
be  the  first  step  to  become  conscious  about  the  own  lack  of 
knowledge  about  people. 

Within  the  pilot  study  we  used  two  poles-profiles  as  "rich  - 
poor**  with  a  seven  point  scale  between  the  poles^  but  many 
less  able  students  didn't  mark  only  one  point  but  two  points 
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~  one  tor  rich  and  one  for  poor.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
chanoed  the  original  two-pole  senantic  profile  into  a  one-pole 
one. 

Ve  expect  fros  the  outcottes  different  dittensions  of  character- 
istics -  not  really  unfriendly  characteristics  but  ratings 
of  different  cultural,  regional  and  national  particularities. 
Beside  the  description  of  the  auto-  and  heterostereotypes 
we  want  of  course  to  explain  thea  with  the  help  of  the  inde- 
pendent variables. 


3.  Spatial  Preferences 

In  order  to  experience  their  spatial  preferences  the  students 
are  asked  how  much  they  would  like  to  live  in  their  own  con*- 
Munity  and  then  in  5  sain  regions  of  each  of  the  two  other 
nations   For  exanple  the  Geraan  students  are  asked: 
Vrite  behind  every  area  a  nunber  how  auch  you  would  like  to 
live  there: 

0  -  X  absolutely  don*t  like. 

1  ■  I  don*t  like. 

2-  1  like. 

3-  1  like  strongly. 

4-  1  like  very  strongly. 

If  you  don*t  have  any  inforaation  about  a  region  please  n^rX 
it  only  with  a  short  line!** 

Then  follows  for  exaaple  for  the  German  students: 
"My  own  coaaunity   

Strasbourg  Region    Basle  Region   

Colaar  Region    Bern  Region   

Hulhouse  Region    ZOrich  Region   

BeHort  Region    Swiss  Jura   

Vosges    Swiss  Alps"   

For  every  nation  we  offer  5  different  regions     regions  of 


lalD  urban  areas  but  also  landscapea  as  the  French  Vos^es  and 
the  Swiss  Jura.  The  Swiss  Alps  don't  belong  to  the  **Re0io** 
but  the  pilot  study  shoved  us  that  the  15-*yetr<-old  students 
knew  the  acre  distant  Alps  better  than  the  aore  narrow  **Re0io** 
because  they  only  crossed  the  "Regio"  in  order  to  ski  in  the 
Alps.  This  outcoae  ve  want  to  know  now  exactly.  We  expect 
different  preference  profiles  and  laa0es  for  the  different 
regions  i^nd  are  interested  to  experience  what  regions  the 
students  don*t  know.  Also  here  we  want  to  interpret  the  out- 
coaes  with  the  help  of  the  independent  variables  as  border 
crossing  Dobllity,  schooltype,  education  of  parents,  distance 
between  hoae  and  foreign  area,  etc. 

4.  Knowledge 

i.  Knowledge  of  Place  Naaes 


fig,  1:  Geraan,  French  and  Swiss  Border  Regions  at  the  Upper 
Rhine  Valley 
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The  atudeatfl  get  a  sketch  ftip  which  shows  the  Upper  Rhine 
Rift  Valley  between  the  Black  Forest,  the  Vosyes  and  the  Swiss 
Jura  and  also  the  borders  of  France »  Switzerland  and  Germany* 
Tn  order  to  learn  their  knowledge  of  p]    t  nases  the  students 
are  asked  the  following: 

**15  towns  are  varked  by  nuibers  and  3  landscapes  by  letters* 
1*  Please  write  the  letters  after  the  following  landscapes: 

Vosges    Black  Forest    Swiss  Jura   I 

2*  Please  write  the  right  numbers  behind  the  following  towns: 

Freiburg    Karlsruhe    ZOrich   

Colmar    Kulhouse    Bern   

Offenburg    Aaarau    Belfort   

L6rrach    Vissesbourg    Basel   

Stuttgart    Liestal    Strasbourg   

3.  Draw  a  border  line  around  the  area  which  is  called  Reniol'* 
Ve  expect  of  course  different  intensities  of  knowledge  of 
place  names  and  are  especially  interested  whether  this  know- 
ledge is  nationally,  binationally  or  trinationally  oriented, 
whether  it  is  distance-dependent,  whether  it  differs  between 
North  and  South, between  big  cities  and  siall  towns,  between 
urban  areas  or  countrysides.  Also  here  we  will  look  at  corre- 
lations of  the  outcoaes  with  different  independent  variables. 
*'Rogio'*  is  a  quit^  new  naae  for  the  trinational  planning  re-* 
gion.  In  a  deaocratic  country  it  is  wanted  that  people  parti- 
cipate in  planning  and  developaent  of  their  environaent.  Ad- 
ditionally in  the  **Regio*'  we  want  to  show  how  internatioral 
cooperation  or  "Hini  Europe"  can  work.  Therefore  we  are  inte* 
rested  in  the  students*  border  lines  and  extensions  of  the 
"Regie"  whether  there  are  Micro-  or  Hacro-"Regios",  national, 
binational  or  trinational  "Regios",  etc. 

outcoaei^  will  be  interesting  for  polticians  ai  pedagogues 
as  well,  and  we  arc  looking  forward  how  we  can  explain  the 
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students*  rsgioniil  perceptions  vith  independent  variables, 
ii.  Keaional  knowj^edge 

According  to  lU  assuiption  that  knowledge  about  a  region  be- 
longs to  regl>nal  identification  we  tried  to  structure  know- 
ledge and  choose  quedtions  out  of  the  following  knowledge 
fields: 

geology,  geoiorphology,  hydrology,  cliiatology,  vegetation, 
agriculture,  industry,  energy,  traffic,  history,  politics, 
rural  and  urban  settleients,  culture,  leisure,  food,  historic 
persons  (huianists:  poet,  philosopher  and  physicist),  present 
people* 

Very  often  it  is  asked  what  the  three  national  parts  of  the 
"Regio"  have  in  couon. 

One  can  easily  see  that  not  every  field  belongs  to  Geography, 
that  regional  knowledge,  which  helps  to  develop  regional  iden- 
tity, neans  knowledge  froii  a  broad  variety  of  disciplines  or 
fields.  Even  regional  songs  and  liteiature  belong  to  the  fun- 
danentals  of  regional  identification. 
It  aay  happen  that  the  outcoses  will  be: 
the  lore  knowledge  the  stronger  the  regional  identity  or  the 
broader  the  variety  of  knowledge  the  aore  intense  the  regio- 
nal identification. But  it  is  also  thinkable  that  only  few, 
but  very  special  fields  of  knowledge  -  for  exanple  folklore 
or  custoBs     are  identity-building. 

We  don't  know  that  yet,  but  we  know  fron  our  pilot  studiea 
that  iost  students  had  basically  very  little  knowledge  about 
geography,  hi<story,  politics,  econonics  etc.  Therefore  we  had 
to  reduce  the  nuiiber  of  knowledge  questions  in  order  to  avoid 
denotivation  of  the  students.  This  led  to  the  problem  that 
the  tesalning  questions  couldn't  represent  an  entire  know- 
ledge field  but  only  function  as  signals. 
In  order  to  save  tide  *  the  student  cannot  work  or.  a  question- 
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aire  longer  thiD  an  hour  -*  one  is  forced  to  develop  a  very 
practicable  nethod.  But  this  leada  to  the  danger  that  only 
factual  knowledge  it  asked.  Ve  were  very  conscious  of  that 
and  asked  also  structural  and  problei  questions. 
For  exasplor  locating  rivers  indicated  factual  knowledge, 
finding  a  rift  valley  or  volcanic  area  or  knowing  a  centralis- 
tic  state  leant  structural  knowledge,  and  adaquate  understand* 
ing  of  snog,  water  pollution,  acid  rain  and  urban  sprawl  meant 
probleft  knowledge. 

Behind  these  questions  one  can  find  a  kind  of  pedagogical 
philosophy,  i.e  regional  identity  should  be  based  on  broad 
knowledge,  knowledge  about  historic  features  but  also  current 
affaires,  not  only  fact  knowledge  but  also  structure  and  prob- 
les  knowledge.  There  are  conservative  groups  who  want  to  edu-* 
cate  people  for  their  regional  identification  only  with  his- 
tory and  tradition  -  denying  ct.rent  environttental,  econonical 
and  political  probleis.  But  there  are  also  protest  groups 
who  stress  only  the  present  problems  and  sose  of  thes  haven't 
enough  knowledge  to  analyse  or  evaluate  our  current  problems 
in  order  to  help  to  solve  thes. 

Ve  are  very  curious  how  luch  knowledge  the  students  have  and 
what  kind  of  knowledge  is  correlated  with  what  intensity  of 
regional  Identification.  One  of  the  next  iaportant  interrela^ 
tionships  to  be  analysed  is  that  between  regional  perception 
and  border  crossing  trips  with  special  activities  within  the 
"Regio". 

e.  ind£:pendent  variables 

The  independent  variables  which  help  to  explain  the  dependent 
variables  are  the  following: 

nationality,  age,  sex,  language,  language  cospetency  of  the 
students  and  their  parents,  i.e.  understanding,  speaking  and/ 
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or  writina  of  standard  GarMn#  French^  Swiss  Clarian,  Alsacien 
and  Badian  dialect «  language  used  at  hoie,  school  perfornance 
in  language(B)i  latheiatics  and  geographyi  education  level  of 
parents  and  mobility. 

1.  Social  data: 

In  Switzerlandi  France  and  Gernany  as  well  we  have  nany  stu- 
dents of  other  nationalities.  Row  these  know  and  use  the  re- 
gion and  how  they  develop  relations  with  people  and  places 
in  the  "Regio"  lay  also  becoie  an  interesting  outcome  of  the 
survey.  Of  course  to  know  the  differences  between  the  French* 
SwiA6  and  Geraan  nationalities  will  reaain  the  nain  goal. 
Meanwhile  the  differences  between  aale  and  fenale  students 
belong  to  the  standard  questions  of  an  eapirical  investiga-* 
tion. 

Geraan  writing  is  aore  or  less  the  saae  in  Switzerland  as  in 
Geraany^  but  the  everyday  language  in  Switzerland  is  Swiss 
Geraan.  In  the  Geraan  part  of  the  "Regio"*  the  students  speak 
standard  Geraan  in  schools  and  with  foreigners*  but  the  najor- 
ity  speaks  Badien  dialect  at  hoae  and  only  the  ainority  stand-^ 
ard  Geraan. In  Alsace  the  official  language  is  French.  There- 
fore every  student  is  of  course  able  to  speak  French*  but 
those  who  didn't  iaaigrate  froa  Central  France*  i.e.  the  ori-* 
ginal  population  -  at  least  the  elderly  -  speak  also  Alsacien 
dialect  I  which  is  Geraan*  because  aost  people  in  Alsace*  Baden 
and  NV-*Switzerland  orif7inated  froa  the  Geraan  tribe  of^'Aleaan- 
nen**.  In  Switzerland  every  student  has  to  learn  French  in 
school*  in  Ba^en  nore  and  aore  French  classes  are  introduced. 
The  coaaunication  between  the  only  French  or  only  Geraan 
speaking  groups  should  be  the  tost  difficult  one  but  our  re- 
cent experiences  shoved  that  the  relations  between  Alsacien 
and  Badien  people  are  better  than  between  Swiss  and  Gernans. 


Language  is  either  a  barrier  or  a  bridge  of  couiunication. 
But  international  understanding  cannot  be  developed  only 
through  language  but  alio  through  geographical  knowledge. 
Therefore  we  want  to  know  the  students*  perforaance  in  Geo-^ 
graphy  but  also  in  Matheaatics.  Mathenatical  and  language 
conepetency  is  used  as  a  signal  for  the  general  intelligence 
which  shall  be  correlated  with  regional  knowledge  and  attitu* 
des.  There  are  sany  schooltypes  in  Oernany,  France  and  Swit- 
zerland as  well.  They  have  different  profiles  and  different 
ability  levels.  Therefore  we  want  to  know  how  the  schooltypes 
but  also  how  the  priaary,  secondary  and  tertiary  education 
level  of  the  parents  have  an  iapact  on  the  regional  identifi* 
cation.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  fanilies  is  uore  iaportant 
than  the  ispact  of  schools. 

2.  Mobility 

Because  nobility  can  be  cause  and  effect  of  regional  identity, 
it  can  be  used  as  independent  and  dependent  variable.  In  order 
to  experience  their  border-crossing,  but  interregional  nobili- 
ty, for  ei:aBple,  the  Geraan  students  arc  asked  the  following: 
**How  often  did  you  visit  the  following  areas  since  1.1.1984? 
Please  write  after  the  different  areas  the  estimated  nuaber 
of  visits! 

Strasbourg  Region    Basle  Region   

Colttar  Region    Bern  Region   

Hulhouse  Region    ZQrich  Region   

Belfort  Region    Swiss  Jura   

Vosges    Swiss  Alps   " 

These  regions  are  the  saae  as  those  of  the  spatial  preference 
analysis.  So  preferences  and  visits  can  be  coapared.  But  the 
Gernan  students  are  also  asked  the  following: 
"With  whoa  did  you  cross  the  border? 
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Altace      NV  Switzerland 

with  parents  "    .  

with  frlendt/youth  club    ,  

with  Achool     

It  the  students  tmel  with  their  parents  probably  the  educa-* 
tion  of  the  parents  will  becose  very  iaportant.  If  they  travel 
with  their  friends  or  clubs  we  have  an  indicator  that  the 
region  belongs  to  their  real  self^deterained  action  apace.  The 
trips  with  school  show  how  consciously  teachers  seek  interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation  with  their  neighbours. 
The  next  question  the  students  answer  is:  "Vhat  did  you  do 
there?  Please  nark  the  appropriate  activity! 

Alsace      NV  SwitzerL.nd 

Hiking/sightseeing     

Shopping/eat  ing   

Sport  activities     

Visiting  people     

Visiting  discos,  theatre.     

Political  activities     

Contacting  youngsters   " 

It  say  be  that  students  lainly  do  shopping  but  not  visiting 
people  and  contacting  youngsters^  but  it  also  nay  be  that  they 
visit  discos  but  don*t  consunicate  with  people  fron  that  area. 
The  questions  about  the  activities  at  the  other  side  of  the 
borders  have  the  function  to  discover  how  these  parts  of  the 
region  belong  to  the  physical  and  social  environsent  and  ac- 
tion space  of  the  youth. Ve  believe  that  the  satisfaction  of 
basic  and  other  needs  in  an  environient  is  the  best  basis 
for  the  identification  with  this  region.  Therefore  we  are 
curious  whether  we  can  verify  this  hypothesis  or  not.  Ve  also 
want  to  Know  the  residence  mobility  of  the  students*  fasi-* 
lies.  It  nay  be  that  there  is  a  difference  of  regional  identi- 
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ty  between  those  who  have  lived  in  the  region  since  their 
birth  and  those  who  belong  to  the  so  called  '*new  citizens". 
The  students  are  also  asked  to  give  information  about  the 
holiday  countries  and  the  borders-crossing  but  interregional 
trips  of  their  parents.  Perhaps  many  families  visit  many  re- 
mote countries  but  they  don*t  know  their  narrow  home  region. 
To  see  how  this  variable  influences  regional  identity  is  also 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  project. 

SUHHARY 

Because  there  base*nt  been  enough  space,  this  paper  couldn*t 
describe  the  entire  research  project  on  the  perception  of 
border  regions.  Therefore  it  reported  only  about  the  design- 
ing process     how  to  find  geographical  and  methodical  litera- 
ture, how  to  build  hypotheses  and  theories,  how  to  find  advice 
and  help  from  experts  or  "Delphi",  how  to  overcome  language 
barriers  in  an  international  project.  It  showed  how  much  time 
and  effort  are  necessary  to  do  a  pilot  study  and  all  the  above 
mentioned  activities  till  one  can  start  to  collect  and  process 
empirical  data. 
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International  Project  on  Geographical  Achiovement 
of  Students 

GUnter  Niomz 

Abstract;  Success  is  what  matters  roost  in  teaching 
fj;GOgraphy»  Many  teachers  agree  that  student  achieve- 
rnerit  is  a  major,  if  not  thd  most  decisive  aspect  of 
this  success.  However,   very  little  research  is  being 
(iono  in  this  field*  Measuring  student  achievement  on 
a  national  level  is  necessary  for  the  students  them- 
oelves,  nnd  to  improve  geographical  curricula  and 
toqchlnf^  materials*  But  also  on  an  international  le- 
vel a  comparison  of  student  achievement  may  help  to 
improve  curricula  and  the  position  of  school  geogra- 
phy in  various  countries.  Th-^refore  an  international 
f^f?Of^raphy  achievement  test  is  being  developed,  and 
^vn>f:rn|thy  teachers  all  over  the  world  are  asked  to 
pooporato  in  this  project* 

1.  Necessity  of  Measuring  Student  Achievement 
Thn  objert^vp  of  most  human  activities  is  succet^. 
Thin  in  true  with  geographical  education  in  schools, 
hoo,   Hownver,   very  little  is  known  about  success  in 
f'oniT  rnphi  ffil  r?ducation*  Thouf^h  some  research  has  been 
dnrjn  in  this  field  in  a  few  countriea,   there  are  not 
mnny  piiMications  on  what  matters  most  in  geography 
l^oaclilnr:.  Why?  In  my  opinion  there  are  two  main  rea- 
sons for  this  surprising  fact:  a)  Though  many  geogra- 
phy tencfiora  agree  that  achievement  is  the  most  deci- 
sive fncbor  in  success,  they  disagree  on  what  they 
connidnr  mor. t,  important  in  geography  teaching* 
h)  It  in  rather  difficult  to  measure  the  ouccesfl  of 
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our  teaching  of  geography. 

Obviously^  grades  in  report  cards  do  not  provide  the 
information  we  are  looking  for,  mainly  for  three  rea- 
sons; 

a)  Grades  in  report  cards  are  the  result  of  many  com- 
ponent!?, like  achievement,  cooperation  in  class,  qua- 
lity of  homework  etc. 

b)  Teachers  usually  grade  their  students  by  comparing 
their  achievements  with  those  of  their  classmates, 
i.e.  group  referenced  and  not  criterion  or  teaching 
obj ecti ve  referenced. 

c)  Grades  in  report  cards  cannot  provide  information 
on  achievement  in  different  fields  of  geography,  like 
regional  geography,  topical  geography,  location  of 
places,   map  reading  etc. 

In  a  recent  survey  on  geography  teaching  in  West  Ger- 
man schools  the  distribution  of  more  than  150000  geo- 
graphy grades  in  report  cards  resembled  closely  the 
Gflufl-curvG  for  large  populations  (Niemz,  1988,  fig. 8). 
Moreover,  we  found  that  on  tlm  whole  boys  get  better 
grades  in  geography  than  girln,  a  surprising  fact, 
which  has  already  been  discussed  at  the  International 
Geographical  Congress  in  Paris  19Bi,  and  which  noeds 
f\irther  investigation.   But  report  cards  cannot  give 
\is  detailed  information  on  achlev(?ment. 
Why  do  we  need  detailed  information  on  achievement? 

a)  Pupils  should  know,  in  which  fields  they  have  done 
well,  and  in  which  fields  further  study  is  necessary. 

b)  Teachers  should  know,  to  which  extent  their  stu- 
dents achieved  their  teaching  objectlvefi.  Succosn  is 
stimulating.  A  proverb  says:  Nothing  is  mor^*  oucceas- 
ful  than  'luccess. 
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c)  Textbook  authors  and  educational  authorities 
reflponsible  for  geographical  curricula  and  sylla- 
buses can  find  out,  whether  it  is  adequate  what 
they  have  planned,  an  "  how  they  can  improve  their 
teaching  objectives,   their  texts  and  their  materinls 
In  textbooks  etc . 

2.  Improvement  of  Curricula  through  Measuring 
Student  Achievement 

Many  teachers  in  Germany  -  and  probably  in  some  other 
countries  as  well  -  do  not  like  testing,  and  in  par- 
ticular multiple  choice  items.  Though,  no  doubt,  testa 
find  multiple  choice  items  have  some  disadvantages,  too, 
multiple  choice  tests  are  the  best  and  most  economic 
method  for  objective,  reliable,  and  comparable  measu- 
1*1  M*:  oV  fifoof^ rnphi cal  achievement  of  largo  populationn 
oT  Mtudonts  at  the  present  time. 

AI'Kor  the  7'eform  of  geographical  curricula  in  the 
1970s  we  applied  this  method  in  West  German  schools. 
The  results  of  these  tests,   some  of  which  were  pre- 
smtod  in  a  paper  at  the  International  Gf?ographi cal 
r.ongress  in  Paris,  helped  to  improve  our  geography 
Knxtbooks  and  curricula  (Nieniz  198/*»   theme  15.12). 
IP  jnich  n  success  is  possible  on  a  national  level, 
nhould  bo  ponnible  on  an  international  level,  too* 

3.  Firnh  International  Geography  Achievement  Test 
The  first  international  geography  achievement  test 
wnn  dovnloped  by  J.P.Stoltman  and  G.F.White  for  pu- 
plln  at  the  age  of  11  or  12  in  industrialized  coun- 
f.rirr?.  The  20  items  of  this  test  were  divided  into 
rix  ft^opjrnphic  I  categories  (environmental  charac- 
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teristics^  physical  geography^  cultural  geography, 
human/land  and  economic  relationship.  pho\.o-land 
classification,  world  place  knowledge)  and  three  cog- 
nitive levels  (geographic  information  recall,  appli- 
cation of  geographic  principles,  analysis  of  geogra- 
phic elements  and  relationships)(Stoltman  198^1,32). 
The  test  was  administered  in  fall  1983  to  595  stu- 
dents in  eight  countries  (Australia,  Canada^  France, 
Japan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States).   The  sample  size  per  nation  was  between  50 
and  145  students.  The  mean  score  per  national  sample 
ranged  from  54. U  to  40.  556  (Sto.tman  1984,  33),  indi- 
cating rather  low  achievement  over  all.  Concerning 
the  different  geographical  categories  poor  results 
were  found  for  items  of  the  categories  1,  2,  and  4» 
somewhat  bettor  results  in  thf  categories  5»  6,  and 
3  (Stoltman  1984,  34).  Stoltman's  conclusion:  Improve- 
ment of  geographical  achievement  of  students  of  this 
age  group  is  urgently  necessary. 

In  1985  this  same  test  was  administered  to  a  sawple 
of  211  sixth  grade  pupils  in  West  German  schools. 
The  mean  score  was  51$i  54/f  for  boys,  50^  for  girls. 
The  results  concerning  items  of  the  different  geogra- 
phical categories  are  shown  in  table  1. 

Tnblc  12  Proportion  of  Correct  Responses    y  Geo^traphic 


Component 

in  the 

West 

German 

Sample 

Geographical 

CateKory 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

Boys 

.41 

.55 

.53 

52 

.58 

.62 

Girls 

.34 

.38 

.52 

.47 

.57 

.57 

Over  all 

.38 

•4?. 

.54 

.48 

.64 
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Af^nin,  wo  found  rAther  poor  results  in  the  cnteRoriof? 

1,  2t  and  4#   better  moan  scores  in  the  categories  5» 
6»  and  3,  And  apain^  boys  did  better  than  girls.  As 
the  results  of  the  Stoltraan  study  and  of  the  West  Ger- 
man 3tudy  point  into  the  same  direction,  wo  can  say 
that  probably  some  of  the  items  in  the  catof^ories  1, 

2,  and  /♦  are  too  demanding  for  this  ng^  group. 

^.  Inter  Geo  Project 

During  a  visit  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  conclusions 
from  the  first  international  geographical  achievement 
tent  wore  drawn,  and  an  improved  international  geo- 
jtraphical  achievement  test  was  planned.  To  make  sure 
that  the  participating  students  have  had  Sflvernl  yearn 
of  goop:raphl  cal  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  the 
Mu^hth  grade  (students  at  the  age  of  about  1/*  years) 
w.m  fjhoson,  and  as  many  nations  as  possible  arc  invi- 
to(i  to  cooperate. 

Of  (»ourr.e,  such  an  Inter  Geo  Test  cannot  be  based  on 
any  national  currlculim,   but  the  items  have  to  be  se- 
l.w'hofl  nr.nordlnfi^  to  what  can  nr  should  be  oxpnd.nd  of 
oiglith  graders.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  crucial 
point.  To  achieve  what  may  be  called  rel^itive  compe- 
!.'Uicy  In  rlealing  with  matters  of  geographical  rnlo- 
varH'n  in  ovrryday-life  during  the  last  docado  of  thn 
:M)t.lj  nrul  tin?  first  half  of  the  21st  century,  fltud(?nts 
who  nvr  now  in  eighth  grade,  should  in  our  opinion 
n)  Imvf^  nomn  idoa  of  the  location  of  continent:?  and 
tv)ijntrlos,  an  well  as  major  mountain  rangen,  water 
bo'iius,   inlands,    rivers,  deoerts,   capital  eitien  nnd 
n  t.hn  r  hi  g  c:i  ties, 

h)  have  banie  knowledge  of  goomorphology ,  weatfirr  and 


climate,  geology  and  pedology,  the  Earth  as  a  planet, 
the  influence  of  our  solar  system  on  Earth  and  its 
position  in  the  universe, 

c)  have  an  overview  of  human  geography,  e.g.  popula- 
tion, cultural  and  religious  regions,  agricultural 
and  industrial  areas,  rural  settlements  and  citi es, 
majc"  traffic  routes  etc., 

d)  have  some  knowledge  of  their  own  country,  of  world 
powers,  of  major  political  and  economic  alliances, 
and  of  some  developing  countries, 

e)  have  thb  ability  to  read  maps,  diagrams,  and  graphs, 
and  to  interpret  texts  and  pictures, 

f)  have  some  idea  of  the  impact  of  human  activities 
on  the  environment  and  its  consequences. 

According  to  this  list  the  test  should  consist  of  six 
parts.  As,  however,  environmental  problems  nre  rather 
difficult  and  mainly  discussed  in  higher  grades,  we 
decided  to  include  a  few  items  of  this  category  in 
other  sections  of  the  test,  which  now  consists  of 
five  parts. 

Of  course,   the  items  should  represent  different  cog- 
nitive levels.  The  majority  of  the  test  items  for 
thfit.  app  group  will  refer  to  knowledge,   but  there 
should  be  at  least  somp  items  requiring  understanding 
or  even  transfer  and  application  of  knowledge  or 
skills . 

The  next  pr-^blem  is  how  ensy  or  difficult  the  items 
ahould  be.  In  this  respect  wn  have  to  keep  ^r.  mind 

a)  what  pupils  of  that  age  are  able  to  cope  with  ac- 
cording to  our  teaching  experience  and 

b)  which  stage  the  pupils  nhould  have  reached  nl  that 
age  In  order  to  achiovo  relative  competency  at  the 
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ond  of  thoir  school  career. 

In  mnny  of  our  West  German  geography  tests,  e.g.  Achie- 
voment  Tests  Geography  (LET  GEO)  or  tests  of  the  Oerman 
(jpographl    Curriculum  Research  Project  (RCFP)  we  found 
thnt  our  Ptuflents  achieved  about  65%  correct  responses 
on  m  nvoragn  (Niomz,  1988,   figures  9,  10).  Thorpfore 
wo  think  that  our  test  development  teams  have  a  fairly 
realistic  conception  of  what  pupils  at  a  certain  age 
are  able  to  do. 

Items  concerning  location  of  places  do  not  pose  any 
major  problems,  but  we  had  to  make  sure  that  each  con- 
l.inent  was  represented  in  the  test.  In  Regional  Geo- 
graphy the  items  should  allow  the  students  to  prove 
that  they  have  an  overview,   but  questions  about  de- 
tails of  any  area  should  not  be  included.   In  Human 
and  Physical  Geography  items  from  different  chapters 
wer?  selected.  With  regard  to  geographical  skills 
mainly  map  reading  and  interpretation  of  graphs 
should  be  tej?ted.  Pictures  were  not  included,  as  pos- 
rihly  reproduction  problems  might  arise  in  some  coun- 
tries , 

How  topt  itnms  were  developed  txnd  gathered  in  an  item 
pool.  A  first  test  version  wai.  sent  to  some  colleagues 
in  Ausirnlin,  Japan,  Canada,   and  the  united  States. 
fNM'onnnondations  from  those  colT  eagi'ds  were  usod  to 
improve  the  t.nst. 

Kxnniplf^T  for  items  requiring  knowledge  are: 
W»)Voh  crop  in  grown  mainly  in  tropical  areas? 
A  Ryo. 
M  ().nt.s. 
f  Hlcr, 
P     Pari  ny , 
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Which  statement  about  Japan  is  correct? 

A    The  country  is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  crude  oil, 

B    There  is  enough  space  for  the  expansion  of  cities 

and  industries. 
C    The  Japanese  are  mainly  Hindus  or  Moslems, 
D    Frequent  natural  hazards  are  volcanic  eruptions, 

earthquakes,   and  typhoons. 

An  example  of  an  item  requiring  understanding  is: 
A  water  reservoir  is  being  planned.  The  water  in  the 
lake  behind  the  dara  will  rise  150  mutres  above  t)ie 
existing  river  level.  What  will  happen  to  the  four 
villages  in  that  area? 


A  All  four  villages  will  be  flooded  hy  the  lako. 

B  Just  Village  2  will  have  to  be  evacuated. 

C  Villages  2  and  3  will  be  flooded  by  the  lake. 

I)  Villages  1,  2,  and  3  will  have  to  be  evacuated. 

Problems  may  arise  with  Items  requiring  application, 
i.e.  the  students  have  to  add  some  inforioation  that 
is  not  given. 
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In  the  following  item  they  have  to  add  the  information 
that  on  the  southern  hemisphere  winter  is  in  July. 

In  the  City  of  S   the  average  raonthly  temperatures 

are 

Month  »T    F    M    A     M    J  J    A    S    0    N  D 

Toinpornturo  C°  22  21  20  18  U  12  11  12  15  17  19  21 

In  rubtropical  sones  the  average  temperature  of  the 

wnrmpst  month  is  a^JOv^  20^0,  and  of  the  ooldogt  month 

b<*twoen  2^  and  13^C.   In  tropical  zones  the  averafjo  tern- 

pf»rnture  of  thn  warraefSt  month  is  above  20"c»  and  of  the 
coldonh  month  above  13^C» 

lhT>  City  of  S   Is  located 

A  in  the  subtropical  zone  of  the  northern  homisphoret 
I<    "      "     tropical  "      »'      ?r  m  m  ^ 

r-     "      "    subtropical    "      "      "  southern  "  , 

V    "       "     tropical  "       "      "  "  " 


A oco rdinj;;  to  t'niii  weather  map,   what  is  tlui  hvI^t 

w'vithor  fornoast  for  the  next  day  in  Oslo? 

A    Tho  wind  will  come  from  the  east. 

H     It  will  atari  raining  again. 

C    Tho  tompnrature  will  rise. 

V    Tho  rd  r  pressure  will  decline.! 
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5,  Conclusion 

The  main  purpose  of  presenting  the  planning  procedure 
and  some  items  of  this  Inter  Geo  Test  during  the  sym- 
posium in  Brisbane  is 

a)  to  find  colleagues  in  different  countries  who  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  this  project, 

b)  to  further  improve  the  test, 

c)  to  plan  the  work  ahead. 

The  purpose  of  the  whole  Inter  Geo  Project  is 

a)  to  get  information  on  geographical  achievement  of 
students  in  different  countries, 

b)  to  enable  teachers,   textbook  authors,  atn?  curri- 
culum planners  to  improve  their  work  by  concentrating 
on  those  topics  in  which  students  of  other  countries 
achieve  better  results, 

c)  to  convince  educational  authorities  to  improve  the 
position  of  geography  teaching  in  their  countries  by 
presenting  to  them  an  international  comparison  of 
student  achievement  in  geography. 
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A  'GLOBAL'  CITY  STUDY  AT  FORH  6  LEVEL  TO  DEVELOP  STUDENTS 
VISUAL  SKILLS  USING  TOKYO  AS  A  CASE  STUDY 

Phil  O'Halley 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  examines  one  of  the  prescribed  coimion  topics  of  the 
co-ordinated  Form  5-7  prescription  introduced  into  New  Zealand 
schools  in  1986,  The  new  syllabus  is  characterised  by  a 
concept-skills  based  approach. 

It  offers  broad  national  guidelines  with  a  small  compulsory 
core  content  at  each  form  level,  A  bank  of  skills  has  been 
devised  outlining  the  range  and  extent  of  skills  that  could  be 
Introduced  into  geography  programnes.  They  are  to  assist 
students  in  gaining  and  using  information  and  in  understanding 
geographic  ideas  and  concepts. 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  ways  by  which 
students  can  grasp  the  complexities  of  macro-scale  urban 
settlements.  In  essence  the  rationale  is  to  design  skill 
based  activities  with  a  high  visual  content,  Tokyo  is  the 
focus  tor  these  exercises  which  are  based  on  visual  resources 
and  data  collected  by  the  author  on  a  visit  to  Japan  in  1986, 
NEW  SYLLABUS  OVERVIEW 

The  introduction  in  1986  of  the  r.i-ordinated  Form  5  to  Form  7 
national  guidelines  and  prescriptions,  has  given  a  new  focus 
and  impetus  to  the  teaching  of  geography  in  New  Zealand 
secondary  schools. 

Regional/thematic  paradigms  of  previous  prescriptions  have 
given  way  to  a  more  flexible  concept/skills  based  approach. 
•  Banks' ,  representing  col  lections  of  i  tems  for  use  as 
compoiientn  in  teaching  programmes,  have  been  designel  to 
assist  teachers  in   their  planning.     Teachers   can  draw  items 
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from  the  'banks^  that  relate  to  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
their  students  and  that  utilize  the  resources  of  the  local 
area. 

Of  the  seven  banks,  the  skills  bank  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  It  U  a  significant  component  of  most,  if  not  all, 
learning  tar.ks  and  the  particular  ability  or  competence  can  be 
observed  or  measured. 

The  skills  bank  -  "66  Skills  in  Geography",  outlines  the  range 

and   extent   of  skills  that  could  be  introduced  into  different 

class  levels.    It  stresses  that   skills   should   be  developed 

using  a  variety  of  resources  in  varied  learning  activities. 

Figure  1  shows  an  organising  framework  for  a  bank  of  skills  in 

school  geography.  Four  sets  of  skills  are  used   in  geography. 

Thinking   Skills,   Practical    Skills,    Social   Skills,  Valuing 

Skills.    All  these  are  interrelated  and  can  lead   to  Decision 

Making.      One   of  the  key  practical  skills  listed  relates  to 

VISn*«?^,   an  aspect   that  will    be  considered   In  more  detail 
Mitiikliitf  tkllll  ait  develoiMd  Ihiuugli  nclWIUes 
Involving  obittvallon.  qustllonlng  and  rtspondlng  - 


tHIHklh^^SklllS 


etdf  ot  aitttcvlty) 

A  Ditt  0i(h#*ln9 
B  Comptlhinilofi 
C  Proetiflng 
D  Synthflli 


Practical  skills 


1.  Minplng 

2  rifM  iludlrt 

9,  Mttisuri»mint  A 

8.  Wrlllna 

7.  Hirdnaft  mod«lf 

8.  TNoraiicii  modcU 
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later  in  this  paper. 

At  this  point  It  Is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  overview  of  the 
New  Zealand  Co-ordinated  Form  5-7  Syllabus.  There  are  four 
main  sections.  Topic  Studies,  Local  Studies  and  Global 
Studies  are  school  selected  and  comprise  two-thirds  of  the 
available  time  allocation.  These  three  sections  follow  the 
national  guidelines  utilising  the  various  banks.  The  fourth 
section.  Prescribed  Common  Topics,  are  the  compulsory  coro  and 
comprise  one  third  of  the  available  time  allocation. 
Focussing  questions  indicate  the  range  and  depth  of  treatment 
for  each  topic.  These  four  sections  need  not  be  taught 
separately  but  may  be  arranged  in  any  format  depending  on  the 
particular  school. 

This  paper  examines  one  of  the  prescribed  common  topics  at 
Form  6  level  viz  Urban  Settlements  and  sijggests  w.^ys  by  which 
students  can  grasp  the  complexities  of  macro-scale  urban 
settlements.  In  essence  the  rationale  is  to  design  skill 
based  activities  with  a  high  visual  content. 
The  problem  facing  the  teacher  is  how  to  make  these  global 
cities  comprehensible  to  students.  Many  of  the  cities 
studied*  such  as*  Buenos  Aires,  Lima,  Sao  Paulo,  Beijing  and 
Tokyo  have  scant  media  exposure  and  are  at  the  end  of  the 
world  as  far  as  the  students  are  concerned.  London,  Paris, 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  have  greater  exposure  on  film, 
television  and  newspapers  and  are  therefore  better  known. 
TEACHING  THE  GLOBAL  CITY 

Figure  2  Is  a  suggested  organising  framework  for  studying 
global  city  topics.  Tokyo  is  used  as  a  case  study.  The 
objective  is  to  develop  key  urban  concepts  viz  growth, 
patterns,  processes,  landscape  and  culture  through  activities 
based  on   relevant  and    interesting  resource  items.    These  are 
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Coiicepls  are  developed  Ihiouyh  skill  based 
aclivilies  wilh  a  high  visual  content 


tUvllies 


L 


Using  ro»:ourcps  bnscd  on 
Tokyo 


tlilhktiiy  skills 


Concepts; 
urban  growth 
urban  poUerns 
urban  processes 

urban  culture 
decision  making) 


visual  skills 


nmiilal  maps 

pttolos 

collage 

sIMes 

ninp<t 


Social  skills 


ValUiiig  skills 


chosen  to  give  maximum  visual  impact  and  each  activity  Is 
built  around  a  specific  type  of  visual  resource  viz  mental 
mdps»  pi.otos»  collage*  slides  and  maps.  In  each  activity 
questions  are  designed  to  develop  students  practical  skills 
which  involve  a  wide  range  of  psycho-motor  and  cognitive 
tasks.  The  aim  of  each  activity  is  to  roine  to  a  closer 
understanding  of  a  particular  urban  concept  through  the 
practise  of  a  specific  vfsual  skill.  Roth  facets,  skill 
development  and  concept  development,  are  interdependent  but 
learning  is  more  effective  If  practical  skills  precede 
cognitive  skills  in  the  learning  sequence.  Practical  skills, 
especially  if  they  have  a  high  visual  Impact,  tend  to 
reinforce  cognitive  development  and  have  a  greater  retention 
rate.   Similarly   learning  appears   to  be   relnfoiced  when  the 
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activity  makes  a  demand  on  the  student??  decision  making 
capability.  Usually  decision  making  simulation  exercises 
involve  working  in  groups,  sharing  1deas>  resolving  value 
conflicts  and  making  consensus  decisions. 
Simulation  exercises  have  a  hijh  student  appeal.  Much  of  the 
success  of  simulation  depends  on  the  students  ability  to 
visualise  the  situation  and  make  choices  from  options.  To 
have  the  desired  impact  the  simulation  exercise  needs  to  be 
presented  in  a  way  that  is  highly  visual. 
It  is  estimated  that  75-80X  of  all  learning  comes  from  the 
visual  sense  and  only  15-20X  through  listening. 
Traditionally!  teaching  has  tended  to  reverse  these 
percentages  by  an  emphasis  on  learning  through  listening.  In 
organising  this  unit  on  Tokyo  there  has  been  a  conscious 
attempt  ta  design  activities  that  have  a  high  visual  content. 
OUTLINE  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The   following   skill    based   activities  have  been  designed  to 

develop  concepts  in  urban  geography. 

1    Mental  Maps 

This  activity  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  pretest  to  find 
out  student  preconceptions  about  Tokyo  -  starting  from 
where  the  students  are  at.  They  are  asked  to  draw  an 
outline  map  of  Japan  and  locate  lokyo  on  it.  After 
comparing  and  discussing  the  results  students  are  asked  to 
record  their  impressions  of  Tokyo  -  what  comes  to  mind 
when  they  think  of  Tokyo.  These  impressions  could  be 
quickly  listed  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  -  Taba 
style  -  In  random  order  about  the  heading  TOKYO. 
By  this  method  of  revealing  both  Individual  impressions 
(exercise  book  list)  and  class  impressions  (blackboard 
list)    both  the    students  and    the  teacher   can   start  the 
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learning  process  from  square  one.  As  a  follow  up  the 
Items  listed  on  the  blackboard  could  then  be  categorised 
under  three  headings  FACTS.  OPINIONS,  NOT  SURE  (further 
research  needed). 

Feedback  on  this  activity  could  reveal  stereotyping  and 
misconceptions  about  Tokyo.  The  same  mental  map  exercise 
could  usefully  be  given  at  the  completion  of  the  unit  to 
compare  growth  In  students  undcrstandi ngs  and  skills. 
They  might  for  instance  be  given  the  task  of  drawing  a 
full  page  mental  map  of  Tokyo  and  its  hinterland. 

2    Collage;   Impressions  of  Tokyo 

The  activity  builds  on  the  exercise  above.  This  time 
students  will  study  a  collage  of  eleven  photos  and 
hopefully  their  Impressions  and  feelings  about  Tokyo  will 
be  more  specific  and  realistic.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
activity  they  will  be  encouraged  to  formulate  two 
generalisations  about  the  personality  of  Tokyo. 

Student  Guidelines 

Study  the  resource  item:  Collage  on  Tokyo  and  answer  the 
following  questions. 

1  List  4-6  impressions  (ideas  or  feelings)  you  have  about 
Tokyo  by  studying  the  collage. 

2  Write  numbers  1  to  11  down  the  margin  of  your  page 
corresponding  to  the  11  photos  on  the  collage.  Then  give 
each  photo  a  title  that  sums  up  what  is  shown  in  the 
photo. 

3  After  the  class  discussion  on  Question  2  abovei  formulate 
two  carefully  worded  generalisations  abojt  the  personality 
of  Tokyo. 

3    Photograph  Interpretation 

Four  photographs  show  scrnos  of  Tokyo  life  and  landscapes. 
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The   emphasis   In   this  activity  is  In  developing  concepts 
about  the   urban  area   through   utilising  practical  and 
valuing   skills.      The  full  activity  for  classroom  use  is 
set  out  below: 
Student  Guidelines 

The  four  photographs  show  scenes  of  Tokyo  life  and  landscapes. 
Answer  the  questions  about  each  photograph. 
Photograph  A 

1  A    Draw  a  full   page   sketch  map  showing   the  various 

commercial  and   residential    zones.      Also   show  the 

distant  mountainous  relief. 
B    Plot  in  two  major  transport  links. 
C    Mark  in  an  arrow  pointing  to  Tokyo  Bay. 

2  What  evidence  can  you  cite  from  the  photo  that  Shinjuku 
sub-centre  is  a  recent  development 

3  Give  two  reasons  why  this  sub-centre  (6  km  from  the  Tokyo 
Central  Business  District)  is  located  here. 

4  Write  two  carefully  designed  generalisations  aoout  the 
urban  landscape  as  depicted  In  the  photo. 

Photograph  B 

1  Which  direction  was  the  photographer  facing  when  taking 
this  photo.   Give  evk       from  the  photo  for  your  answer. 

1  Write  a  one  page  dest  ^^ion  of  this  scene  mentioning  any 
simiU.lties  and  differences  to  a  typical  street  scene  in 
any  major  New  Zealand  city. 

Photograph  C 

I    A    Estimate  the  number  of  swimmers  in  the  main  pool. 
B    Estimate   the   number  of  people  either  sunbatheing  or 

waiting  for  a  swim. 
C     i      Calculate  the  number  of  people  (in  the  pool)  per 
square  metre. 
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H     Calculate   the   niimber   of  people  in  the  pool  per 
square  kilometre  equivalent. 

2  Give  two  probable  explanations  for  the  concentration  of 
people  on  this  recreational  resource. 

3  In  what  ways  might  this  photo  reflect  some  of  the  problems 
and  resultant  adaptations  of  people  living  in  Tokyo, 

Photograph  D 

This  photo  shows  the  Asakusa  Kannon  temple  said  to  be  founded 
in  the  7th  Century. 

1  How  important  are  shrines  and  festivals  to  the  Japanese 
people. 

2  Photographs  A»  B  and  C  could  be  said  to  be  similar  to 
other  modern  cities  throughout  the  world  and  photograph  D 
is  unique  to  Japan.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  culture 
and  tradition  are  the  real  factors  that  give  character  to 
a  nation  and  uniqueness  to  a  city.  What  are  your  views  on 
this. 

3  From  your  study  of  the  four  photographs  of  Tokyo  write 
down  two  or  three  general isationr.  about  the  personality 
and  uniqueness  of  Tokyo. 

4  Slides  on  To>oro 

Slides,  filmstrips  and  video  tapes  are  very  powerful 
visual  resources  for  deepening  students  uriderstand1;igs  of 
urban  geography.  In  fact,  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
successfully  teaching  a  unit  on  a  ^global*  city  without 
this  kind  of  media  imput.  The  problem  often  is  thnt 
slides  and  filmstrips  date  very  quickly  while  film  and 
video  tapes  often  only  have  small  snippets  of  geographical 
value.  There  is  a  constant  need  for  geographers  worldwide 
to  update  such  visual  resources  in  their  own  countries. 
Recently,     for  example   the   International    Society  for 
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E<lucat1onal  Information  Tokyo  produced  an  excellent  slide 
set  (60  slides)  on  Tokyo  with  an  audio  tape  comnentary  in 
English.  This  Is  part  of  the  *Japan  of  Today  Series'  No 
XVI  Tokyo  -  1987. 

The  author  has  produced  a  slide  set  (24  slides)  as  part  of 
a  teaching  unit  on  Tokyo. 

Below  is  an  outline  of  the  follow-up  exercises  for  class 
use. 

From  the  slides  complete  the  following  exercises. 
Exercise  1 

Draw  up  two  columns,  the  first  titled  "Traditional  Features", 
the   second   titled   "Western    Influences".    Then  list  as  many 
features  as  you  can  under  each  heading  that  are  characteristic 
of  Tokyo. 
Exercise  2 

Write  down  three  things  that  surprised  you  about  Tokyo  and  say 


i1      1  was  surprised  to  learn   

iii     J  was  surprised  to  learn   

Exercise  3  . 

A  List  three  advantages  of  living  in  Tokyo  and  give  a  reason 
for  each. 

D     List   three   disadvantages   of   living  in  lokyo  and  give  a 

reason  for  each. 
Exercise  4 

Write  a  page  describing  why  Tokyo,  although  different  from  New 
Zealand  cities,  would  be  worth  visiting. 
Exercise  5 

A  With  reference  to  slides  No  1  and  No  4  describe  and 
explain  the  factors  that  have  favoured  the  growth  of  such 
a  large  urban  population. 


why; 


I  was  surprised  to  learr* 
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B    What  other  factors,  not  shown  on  the  slides*  may  also  help 

to  explain  such  a  large  population? 
SCHOOL  TRIALS 

The  sample  activities  outlined  above  will  be  trialled  by  four 
Chrlstchurch  geography  teachers  In  their  Form  6  classes  during 
the  first  half  of  1988.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  unit  on 
Tokyo,  teachers  and  students  will  evaluate  their 
teaching-gleaming  experiences.  To  what  extent  did  the 
emphasis  on  visual  resources  and  skills  facilitate  and 
reinforce  learning. 
CONCLUSION 

As  educators,  geographers  have  the  opportunity  of  utilising  a 
wide  range  of  visual  resources.  In  future  we  need  to  be  more 
aware  of  their  potential  for  developing  skills  and  concepts. 
Also  geographers  worldwide  need  to  be  constantly  updating 
visual  resources  for  teaching  so  that  a  wide  variety  of 
stimulating  visual  material  is  available  to  the  classroom 
teacher. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning 
is  to  be  Improved  geography  teachers  need  to  design 
imaginative  activities  which  motivate  and  challenge  students. 
Putting  a  greater  emphasis  on  visual  skills  is  a  positive  way 
in  achieving  this  goal. 
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Childrftn*a  Conceptual  Development  Seen  Through  Their  Prawinge 

C.  H*  Speak 

(Centre  of  Asian  .ntudies>  University  of  Hong  Kong) 
INTRODUCTION 

Two  surveys  of  children's  drawings  were  carrie*  out,  in  llong 
Kong  I  as  part  of  the  Geography  PGCE  course,  looking  at  the 
growth  and  development  of  children  at  school^  their  spatial 
perception,  mapping  ability  and  graphlcacy.  The  surveys  were 
undertaken  partly  for  demonstration  to  PGCE  students  and  partly 
for  personal  interest.  Neither  was  intended  to  be  a  piece  of 
truly  empirical  research,  and  this  report  is  a  summary  of  the 
findings  rather  than  an  attempt  to  draw  definitive  conclusions. 

The  drawings  were  arranged  according  to  the  class/level  in 
school.  Drawing/artistic  ability  was  not  taken  into  account  in 
either  survey.  The  idea  of  developmental  stages,  similar  to  those 
outlined  by  Piaget,  proved  generally  suitable  for  commenting  on 
the  drawings. 


SURVEY  I 

This  survey  gave  a  vertical  developmental  profile  from 
kindergarten  (youngest  4  years  9  months),  through  Form  4,  (oldest 
16  years  3  months).  There  were  54  kindergarten,  173  primary  and 
161  secondary  students  in  the  survey,  (total  388).  It  attempted 
to  illustrate  by  their  drawings,  how  children  begin  to  group 
together  familiar  items  of  the  landscape,  gradually  seeing  them 
as  n  coherent  whole.  Every  teacher  waa  given  the  same,  written 
instructions  and  asked  to  adhere  carefully  to  them; 

•Do  not  tell  the  children  how  to  do  it  -  although  you  may  keep  on  repeating 
the  instmctions.  If  they  ask  whether  they  are  to  draw  a  map  -you  may 
answer  'you  can  if  you  want' ,  but  make  it  clear  that  all  the  work  is  to  be 
tlieir  CMX\  idna. 


Sny:      ''Make  a  drawing  of  an  island 
Put  some  houses  on  it 
Draw  sono  roads  on  the  island 
Ihere  are  mountains  in  the  middle'* 
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Hong  Kong  has  a  ria  coaatline  with  many  steep  slopes  and  islands. 
Four  dominating  features  of  the  landscape  in  Hong  Kong,  islands, 
mountains,  roads  and  houses  were  selected,  as  it  was  assumed  that 
all  children  would  have  some  concept  of  each.  Thus  the  children 
were  asked  to  draw  what  they  knew,  rather  than  what  they  saw. 
They  had  to  produce  something  from  their  stored  imagination  -  a 
stereotype  ot  •canonicaT  view.  The  specific  aims  of  the  survey 
were  to  find  outi 

1.  whether  there  was  any  pattern,  or  sequence,  in  the  way 
concepts  of  island,  mountain,  hc^uses  and  roads  (the 
elements)  were  linked  together  in  coherent  form 

2,  an  approximate  average  age  at  which  the  majority  of  any 
class  showed  understanding  and  skills  in  representing 
selected  geographical  concepts  through  drawing 
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3.    at    what  age/stage  chlldran  draw  ^maps'  when  thay 

choose    to   convert    three   dimensional    Images    to  two 
dimensions;  also  the  effect  of  being  taught  contours 

The  sequencing  of  the  elementa 

The  sequence  In  which  the  eUnents  appeared  on  the  drawings  was 
house,  road,  mountain  and  Island.  Houses  were  usually  drawn  with 
pitched  roofs,  on?/  later  as  flat-^topped  apartment  blocks  -  the 
most  common  In  Hong  Kong.  Ic  Is  Interesting  how  many  shewed  smoke 
from  the  chimney,  since  open  fires  aud  chlmn-iys  are  very  rare. 

The  concept  of  roada  was  important.  They  w«te  drawn  qiilte  early 
but  did  not  appear  to  have  any  clear  function,  l.atftr  they 
obviously  served  as  links,  and  Unally  some  sort  of  network 
appeared*  Roads  exl?ting  Indopendenrly  of  othev  fcaturfts,  without 
^.fnplylng  that  thny  wtre  links,  seemed  to  ln<?lcate  topolcgJcal 
proximity* 

Mountalr.s  were  drawn  very  early  -  not  surprising  in  viow  of  their 
dominance  in  the  Hong  Kong  land?cate,  tlieir  frequen<iy  in  Chincoe 
landscape  paintings  and  in  Alpiutf  trade  cale^^davs,  in  »niiny 
drawings,  a  mountain  seew^d  to  be  equated  with  au  Island,  which 
is  unJ6rstan(Uble  in  Hoag  Kong,  o'nce  Islands  risr  f!:eftp1.y  fron. 
the  see,  especially  *The  T-sland'  i.e.  Horg  Kong  tslaral. 

The  idea  of  an  island  s^otfto.i  to  <?^/olop  it*  thr^e  sCr.gvs.  hx.  firtt 
it  \;as  drawn  *jis  s  moutitain  i.e.  ^nvcrtwH  U,  often  with  itiouiitains 
added  to  the  too.  In  t.^c  second  there  wusi  clear  tMvlors trending  oi 
an  island,  as  assoclBte-i)  with  the  sea,  vhTth  was  cAe<»rly  drawn  in 
front  cr  Hi  the  sidts.  The  third  stAge  s^iowed  the  IsUaJ  as  an 
entity,  defined  and  enclosed  by  ju  cotjtlnuous  line-  The  first  two 
stages  nppcai  to  be  topological,  the  Uat  is  p'.obably  projective 
and  it  ifi  not  until  this  stage  is  reached  that  the  g€o,r,r aphlcal 
concept  of  an  island,  as  autrouftded  by  aea,  has  h^.^v  acqi^Jred. 

C'jltorla  uaeci  for  stages  in  groupinR  th«  drawAugc 

The  final  criteria  fcr  ijroijping  wct*i  dav^ided  aft«r  ?^cr;:tlny  of 
the  drawinp.u  seemec?  to  reveal  stagea  of  incrcrtslng  wuturity  in 
bvTlng  able  to  weave  Vlic  concftptrj  togfittier,  u:id<rr?ft0nrting  them  as 
Undscspftn  and  repre^entinf,  them  in  drawings.  The  ^ricft  Jilmplc  are 
those  i:ni>.tftluljni  ono  element,  in  each  jasc  &  htufle,  Fife'ite  1  The 
next  3iage  moVftS  ivom  showing  move  t,T3ii  opts  elcmfnt  -  altncugb 
they  ere  acpurated  from  '^ach  other^  Fi^cure?  I,  -  to  wher**.  the 
elementa  are  joined.  In  an  '  accretionrry*  ma-mt^r,  i.e.  they  ore 
added  or  $l\^cV.  to^ethftr,  Tigure  j, 

Thice  3e^f^^s  to  be  a  «erie,<  of  steps,  or  iilatftaM:<,  ir  c  itldten's 
ability  to  represent  their  concepts,  r.hft  first  oc7;urving  #.tter 
i^tage  3>  stiige  A,  the  elementi  arc  dtawn  af  coexintAtig  in  some 
li':e1y  conjunctlim,  beginning  ro  form  «  pfctuvu,  Iw  ^^i «  oiage 
vor^e,  con;iept  of  an  ifiJand,  as  af>oci»ted  with  the  Jea,  it  niso 
apparent,  inferred  by  a  Une,  i*ave>»  boats  ni  fishes,  figure  , 
The  ?<econd  step.  1«  to  rtage  V  when  the  island  Is  cUatlv 
conoeptualized  as  havii.g  a  finite  boundary,  encircled  by  se9, 
lUur  tvaving  Piaget's  *enclotiUve' ,  Figure  5.  Instfige  6  the 
is)at.6  is  no  longer  aesft  from  the  hovirotital,  but  from  an  obllqi'e 
view,  a  stag*  Inter  sibsumed  by  stages  7  and  B» 
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Tht  third  itep  occurs  when  tht  island  seemi^  to  be  envid«g<»d  a(  an 
oTijanxJiad  cc«iunifcy»  »tag«  7*  Although  tonds  ova  often  merely 
placed  on  the  drawing,  flguvt  6^  tUy  are  uaualSy  se^n  as  Unk« 
end  aaanciated  «iith  hoiiaoe,  Fl^ur^^  7.  while  In  stage  8  they  are 
drevn  as  ndt«s«ork8«  Hgtire  8,  In  stage  9  Souses  are  given  9  three- 
dimensional  «pp(iftrance.  (This  t.:assiflcatiot>  is  later  aabsumed  by 
stages  7  and  8)* 

Stage  is  transitiOrtal,  including  m«ps  in  &  v^risty  fif  styles, 
Khere  some  Itfcma  are  ?shown  In  two-dimensions.  Sop>e  have  fanoi.uL 
naoii^s.  Un'Jerstftnding  che  i»«p  as  a  medium  for  communication  of 
inforwation  U  now  iippArettt.  In  stage  U,  contours,  hachtit^s  or  a 
block  ')t  «!oHd  colour  suijigcst  an  a»-.tempt  to  ahow  ttJiaf  In  two 
liffi*fn?iion$,  b«jl  contours  are  not  alwayo  unJersti>0(^ .  Or  map 
representation  may  b«  mixed,  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  Figure 
^.  The  wbUity  to  choose  to  reduce  aP  thvee-dimenslonal  features 
to  a  t»*0"dlmcMslo«al  mnp  or  plan  n«rk3  the  fourth  step,  to  stage 
12,  Figure  10,  an  Euclidean  rcp^ssentttilon. 

Comments  on  age  and  stage 

It  Vtts  very  cle^r  that  within  any  gvoi::p,  chronnlogf cal  age  was 
not  slgnifJcant.  HeferrUg  to  the  preschematlc  atrtge,  from  about 
U'l  years.  Cox  (l<-^G6;105-6),  ioy:9  the  child  does  liave  prior 
intentloos  about  what-  objects  rhe  wants  to  draw.  Nftvertholcss , 
she  encounters  wany  dlfflcuUleo  aT«(3  her  drawings  are 
chnructerlzod  by  'failed  realism*.  Thi^s  would  secw  to  describe 
much  of  work*  done  by  KCs.l  (average  ii«;e  5.3).  Four  appeared  to 
be  able  dVAw  orly  one  uUraeiU.  -  the  house.  In  three  of  the  houses 
A  perJion  was  dr^»wn  Inside,  nearly  the  same  Size  as  the  house. 
Klve  dr«u  pictures  which  placed  the  elements  near  or  jwst 
touching  each  other  -  perhspii  lXlu«tratlng  riaget  snr^  luheldtjr's 
topological  proximity  -  And  sevem  fastenc^d  the  elements  to  each 
o^hev.  For,  thought  poiislbly  to  have  concftp^.  of  an  Inland 
<,de«onBtrarlng  'enclosure  of  the  elemenis')  mlishi  In  Cact  have 
i>eon  wore  correctly  placed  in  the  aceretlotiary  stnge.  Horizontal 
separation  commented  on  by  Cox  (1996?lU)  was  nufclccd.  t^robably 
16/22  ha'J  a  practical  understanding,  and  also  kvew  a  monttfl  IwaR'^ 
of  the  words  but  had  tU^flculty  In  representing  them. 

t;t  (a*'orn5;e  aae  6.5)  at  hvnst  U/Tl  (507*)  appeared  to  have  a 

concept  of  thip  IsLoud  'JC  a  roHMd  or  oval  5hnpo.  Roa(H  definite 
UnkJng  features  wetc  only  Mften  rv.  ?  but  mlj2;ht  hr  Irfertod  on 
about  2C»  Two  of  the  five  who  could  not  vrtlate  tho  element?  were 
near  tha  top  of  the  age  group. 

Pvlinary  I  and  7.  were  oppreclahly  different  from  tho  KG  grt'>up,  in 
spite  of  being  In  fha  aama  age  range.*  This  suggRStft  that 
ohtonoioglcal  «^.e  is  probebly  leSM  Important  Uia-n  the  status  of 
belnt  at  a  higher  nch:>o\  level,  the  stlniulus  of  a  nore  advances 
currluuluiJi  And  t#:flchers'  exp«ctatlonfl .  20/27  (  7/i7.)  In  P.l,  aa 
oppoAcd  to  U/yjt  (50%)  In  KG.  2  could  gee  the  Islnnd  fli?  self- 
contained.,  cnclr^.led  by  n  boundary. 

*  Tlw  ngfts  of  the  kindergarten  children  o/erlatriiiyt  puhstmitlnlly  with  tlxvse  in  prima 
1  <^nd  2.  Ihe  klndfergartcn  catered  f'^r  Chinese  chlVdrfm  V)uld  go  on  to  f.he  Angl 
mnese  ftyBi&u  where  they  start  prhimry  sch(x)l  nt  6f,  Iho.  children  In  the  Prlnw 
school  w«re  itwlnly  expftttlBf?  ond  utarted  at  5+, 
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P. 2     (average    age   6.9)    obviously   had    rtctntly     read  sone 

9cience/adventur«  fiction  and  were  more  concerned  to  represent 
fiyfng  machines,  dinosaurs,  and  volcanic  eruptions  than  Islands 
etc.  Drawings  were  complex,  but  four  still  seemed  to  be  In  the 
accretlonary  stagei  representing  the  Island/mountain  as  an 
Inverted  U  with  all  buildings  perched  on  the  outline. 

Although  at  least  21/31  (677.)  of  P. 3  (average  age  7.8)  appeared 
to  have  the  crncept  of  an  Island,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  made 
substarillal  advance  In  th*i  conceptual  quality  of  their  drawing. 
Some  appreciation  of  depth  was  thought  to  be  seen  in  two 
drawings.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  primary  school,  there  was 
Almost  no  understanding  that  houses  further  from  the  artist  would 
become  smaller.  This  stuge  was  characterized  by  intellectual 
realism  and  corresponds  with  Piaget*8  projective  stage. 

A  considerable  advance  was  ttoted  in  P.^,  (average  age  8.8),  when 
only  two  failed  to  indicate  an  island.  Nevertheless,  they  could 
undoubto.dly  have  verbaHzed  an  understanding  of  island.  Host 
drawings  showed  a  clear  pattern  of  roads  as  links.  The  first 
dtawing  of  buildings  in  perspective  appeared  at  the  age  of  8 
yeats  0  months  (from  the  youngest  in  the  class)  but  "^nly  three 
gave  any  clear  indication  of  depth.  Many  experienced  problems  in 
putting  roads  or  mountains  behind  houses  and  each  Item  had  to 
have  its  own  separate  space.  The  elements  were  separated 
vertically  and  'stacked'  on  each  other.  The  concept  of  occlusion 
seens  to  develop  quite  late.  It  seemed  that  relatively  few,  had 
yet  reached  the  stage  of  linear  perspective  and  'visual  realism.' 
Cox  (1^86:114)  found  that  children  over  8  could  represent  partial 
occlusion,  but  they  were  being  asked  to  draw  what  they  could  see, 
and  not  to  reproduce  mental  images,  in  many  respects  a  more 
complicated  operation.  The  change  to  the  schematic  stage,  taking 
place  from  about  8  to  9  yeArs,  is  in  accord  with  Plaget  and  Cox. 

Even  though  P. 5  (average  age  9.7)  showed  a  considerable  advance 
made  by  some  students,  s'^veral  still  placed  houses  at  right 
an^^les  to  roads  ox  paths.  Although  most  found  little  difficulty 
in  placing  mountains  one  behind  the  other,  and  sometimes  houses 
were  alfio  placed  in  front  of  mountains,  roads  had  to  be  drawn 
clear.  Everything  bad  Its  own  space,  although  the  number 
retaining  vertical  reparation  of  the  elements  on  the  island  had 
decreased  to  about  six.  It  is  interesting  ^hat  at  this  stage  two 
drew  maps  with  contours,  one  with  a  N-S-E-W  sign.  One  used 
contours  correctly  and  one  indicated  that  contours  represented 
height,  but  drew  an  incorrect  pattern. 

In  P. 6,  (average  age  10.9),  there  were  four  drawings  of 
considerable  artistic  »nerit,  showing  an  oblique,  three- 
dimensional  view  of  an  island,  with  roads  passl.ig  behind  the 
mountains.  Almost  certainly,  when  these  -  and  many  of  the 
secondary  students  also  -  drew  'pictures'  rather  than  maps,  and 
were  classified  as  being  in  stage  4,  they  drew  a  picture  from 
choHce.  Many  revealed  considerable  maturity  in  their 
understanding  of  a  landscape.  All  except  two  of  the  class  showed 
a  projective  viewpoint,  achieved  by  only  about  one  third  of  P. 5. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  in  maturity  between  primary  and 
secondary  students  *  comparable  with  the  change  from  kindergarten 
to  prlmaty.  In  S.l  (average  age  11.10),  two  classes  were  Included 
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ChMTt  1*  Analytla  of  how  childwn'e  repnsagntation  of  concepts  changes 


Stage 
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(yrs-fnths) 


fOS.  1 
2 

Pri.l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Sec. la 
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2 
3 
4 


1 
1 

4 
13 
7 
4 
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1 

1 

4 

7 

9 

13 

10 


4.9 
5.10 
5.6 
6.6 
7.0 
6.0 
9.0 
10.5 
11.4 
11.7 
12.6 
13.7 
14.7 


5.9 
6.9 
6.0 
7.0 
8.3 
9.4 
10.2 
12.0 
13.5 
12.6 
14.0 
15.8 
16.3 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 


Criteria  used  in  classification 

Only  one  elenent  represented 

More  than  one  element  8hoim«  but  separated 

Elements  added  to  each  other  (*accretionary*) 

Up  to  three  elements  exist,  but  iwt  always  integrated.  Realistic  picture  drai 
-  horizontal  view.  Islaivl  has  a  mountain  shape:  presuned  to  be  conceptuflliz' 
(some  sea  or  fishes  drawn) 

Island  n  clenrly  defined  circle.  Elements  may  be  uncotmectGd,  roads  may/not  1 
links. 

Picture  effect  of  island  wltii  oea  -  oblique  view 

All  elements  included,  not  always  integrated.    Roods  usually  associctcd  wii 

houses  but  are  not  netwoiics 

Roads  form  networks  -  picture  appears  'organized* 

Ideas  of  perspective  of  buildirgs  appear.  Later  dropped  from  chart  as  ideas  i 
mapping  prevail 

Appears  like  a  map  -  sonve  oblique,  some  ovcxl.^d  views.  Names  adde( 
occasional  symbols.  A  very  'mixed*  stage. 

Contours  appear,   often  not  inderstood  or  added  to  picture  mnp.   Soirte  symbol 
llacliurlng  also  used.  Somo  3D,  some  2D 
Representation  entirely  2-D.  Symbols,  contours 


-  one  (lb)  having  bpen  taught  contours,  the  other  (la)  not.  In 
S.Ia  the  majority  were  clearly  envisaging  their  work  as  a 
pictorial  map.  Roads  disappeared  behind  mountains  and  reappeared 
logically.  A  key  to  signs  was  drawn  on  three  maps,  a  scale  was 
drawn,  or  stated,  on  five  and  a  compass  sign  on  three.  In  S.lb 
considerable  imai;lndtion  was  vihown  in  the  naming  of  bays  and 
mountains.  Nine  drew  ft  key  to  signs,  ten  drew  compass  signs  and 
four  gave  a  scale.  Although  20  (61%)  showed  relief  by  some  form 
of  contours,  only  seven  (217.)  were  co:«p!-etely  correct,  and  used 
nil  symbols  so  for  maps.  The  others  shoved  by  Inaccurate  drainage 
patterns  that  they  lacked  comprehension  of  contours,  or  they 
Included  three-dimensional  picture  drawings. 

S.2  (average  age  13.2)  showed  no  conceptiml  advance  on  the 
previous  year,  but  S.3  (average  age  14.8)  showed  that  1  3/35  (377.) 
hrtd  understood,    and  could  reproduce,  contours  correctly  and  drew 
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Indlccte   high    land.    Although  ^^ly ,    the  execution 

15.5)  understood  contour.  j",;*'';,:?    ^     ?hcy  undoubtedly 

of   many  maps  left  •  good  de.l  to  ^«  ^^     Jhlldleh.  TU 

felt    they  were  being  asked    o  do  '""'J"^;  ",,3  that  they  could 

lack  of  accuracy  In  "P'°^"f  "^/^H.  3'  '° 

with    advantege    ^ajaught  Inter    "the  ^^^^^    ^  considerable 

complate    understanding.    The    survey  suss 

advance  nt  about  age  ft. 


SURVEY  2 


..:econd  surve>  -e  PCCE  students  ^^^^^^^^^^l: 
rirr    \:  rrrra^lngr/croISmg  -  instructions    J..ey  were 
'ivcn.  A  totnl  of  2  249  drawings  wore  collected.  1  250 
1.3.    31  schools  and  59  classes  took  fort. 

until  recently.  In  Hong  Kong  J^'^'^t^^rtler ?n':euiroJ/ti'"ai: 
appreciation  of  P"/^^'",  "^^^  Classes 

nnd  stage,  or  of  a  ta^^ers  P"";' ji^ij^'gi  differences  aad 
average    40.    and    ""f  "f...^     one  aim  of  the  survey  was 

resulting  problem.  "/j'^^^Jl^//^;  ;  ^re  aware  of  their  pupU. 
to  encourage  the  POCE  ""J""  "  j  development  nnd  of  varying 
as  Individuals  at  ''If  t""^';''^"!",;  JSen,  to  Identify  and  help 
abilities,    and    possibly    to    assist  ti.e  ^^^^^  „ 

Individuals  with  P""P":    P""f:7-the    students.    'son,e  w.re 
;J;jSi-;ryi;tLe:t2d  a;:S^o  run  the  su^ 

s::  :^.^srd;.rd^o  he  i^ « s.ge  of 

formnl  opnrntlons. 

11,0  g,.ldcll.,cs  given  to  the  teachers  lnclu<led: 

Ihc  lastnirtlons  to  pupils  wcres 

ut  1  c««  If  vou  were  tlylng  In  nn  ncmplnno  above  a  forest. 

tlie  forest.' 

Chlncso   translation  was  given      U.o  sheet  to  o..,..e  tl.t  ev.ryo.«>  U« 
Instnictlons.  .  ^Jic  some  wordlngi  but 

Crltorlo  for  arranging  drawlnga 

assumptions  were  .ade  concerning 

instructions.  "5e  whole  Lchlne.    nlthoURh  some  of 

obvlousU  not  be  «ble  to  see  tne  ,„„„ptlon  was    that  If 

V:Lr"?Ho"S:s"  '^s^rtited.  the  altlt....e  would  be  too  high 
for  things  to  be  seen  In  three  dimensions. 
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Pivt  types  of  iceprtsentatlon  wer«  seen  In  the  drawings.  They  are 
thought  to  suggest  s  general  level  of  development  but  should  not 
be  thought  of  too  rigidly  as  developmental  stages.  In  the  first 
stage,  Figure  11 »  the  pupils  drew  a  complete  aeroplane,  flying 
above  the  scene,  and  in  the  second,  Figure  12,  the  drawing  was  aa 
if  seen  from  ground  level.  It  was  thought  that  these  two  types 
illustrated  the  inability  of  some  pupils  to  imagine  leaving  the 
ground  or  even  being  in  an  aeroplane ,  and  perhaps  suggested 
slower  conceptual  development. 

In  stage  3,  an  oblique  view  of  the  scene  is  represented,  varying 
from  low  to  high  altitude  view,  Figure  13.  This  ia  quite 
acceptable  as  a  poasible  understanding  of  being  in  an  aeroplane, 
but  not  really  translating  the  instruction  of  being  'above  a 
forest*.  Some  of  those  presonting  this  view  were  undoubtedly  Just 
enjoying  drawing  but  it  is  suggested  that  many  could  still  be  in 
the  concrete  operational  stage. 

A  wide  variety  of  techniques  were  grouped  together  in  stage  4. 
These  Included  low  oblique  views  (making  a  high  angle  with  the 
ground)  and  views  in  which  the  artist  was  vertically  above  part 
of  the  drawing,  (usually  the  the  bottom,  or  centre)  seeing  some 
items  in  two  dimensions  and  some  in  three.  Figure  16.  Some  tried 
to  portray  the*  entire  view  in  two  dimensions  but  slipped  into  a 
three  dimensional  view  of  crrtain  items,  particularly  houses  and 
animals.  This  stage  showed  certain  conflicts  between  what  their 
experience  told  them  they  could  see  and  between  the  hypothetical 
views  they  had  begun  to  understand  were  possible  -  or  they  had 
learnt  to  draw  in  map  lessons.  Stage  5  comprised  drawings  that 
reduced  all  features  to  two  dimensions,  making  a  map.  Figure  15. 
Using  the  argument  from  an  earlier  paragraph,  it  is  suggested 
that  anyone  drawing  a  completely  flat  view  and  most  drawing  a 
•mixed  view*  (stage  U)  are  conceptually  advanced,  probably  in 
Piaget*s  formal  operational  stige.  Many  nt  stage  3  may  also  be. 

Chart  2.  Summary  of  secondary  students*  drawings 


(Figures  are  percentages  of  total  at  each  level) 


N5tage8  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Age 

Fonivs^^^ 

no8 

group 

I 

4 

16 

24 

34 

22 

580 

12-13 

II 

1 

10 

20 

37 

32 

561 

13-14 

III 

2 

^4 

30 

30 

24 

679 

15-16 

IV 

0 

2 

28 

27 

43 

250 

16-17 

V 

0 

1 

67 

IS 

12 

33 

16-18 

VI 

0 

2 

16 

27 

53 

102 

17-19 

VII 

2 

0 

32 

30 

36^ 

44 

J8-20 

Possibly  concrete  Transitional  Possibly  fotmsl 
operationsl  operatlotial 


If  the  above  assumptions  about  conceptual  growth  In  r(^lation  to 
the  drawings  were  true,  it  was  expected  that  slightly  more  than 
half  the  Form  1  pupils  (average  age  12+)  would  show  the 
techniques  typical  of  stages  4  and  5.  The  figure  was  In  fact  5^7.. 
If  those  in  stage  3  who  drew  as  if  from  a  very  high  altitude,  are 
added,    approximately    two-thirds  of  the  group  could  be  included. 
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The  chart  sufflmary  does  in  fact  suggest  a  figure  of  68?..  It  was 
expected  that  at  succeeding  levela  in  the  jchool,  the  numbers  In 
stages  4  and  5  would  Increasei  but  in  Forma  3|  5  and  7,  which  are 
all  examination  classes,  there  waa  a  very  large  number  In  atage 
3.  One  achool  that  submitted  a  complete  set  of  drawings  from  I-VI 
showed  exactly  the  same  trends  as  the  whole  group.  (The  figures 
for  Form  5  have  to  be  treated  with  extreme  caution  as  they  were 
only  for  one  class  of  33  students  and  similarly  Form  7  was  for 
two  classes  only. ) 

Commenta  on  the  drawings 

The  first  feature  to  be  changed  from  a  three-dimensional 
representation  was  the  train.  Even  in  stage  3,  some  trains  were 
drawn  in  two  dimensions,  although  the  drawing  was  from  a  very  low 
altitude.  All  but  two  of  the  drawings  classified  in  stage  4 
represented  the  train  in  two  dimensions.  Many  pupils  found 
problems  in  taking  the  train  round  a  bend  if  they  had  drawn  a 
sharply  curved  track.  They  solved  it  by  curving  the  side  edges  of 
the  carriages  or  by  angling  the  front  and  back  of  the  carriages. 
Some  of  the  bends  were  truly  not  negotiable  by  any  train  and 
showed  a  remarkable  lack  of  comprehension. 

The  next  feature  to  be  represented  as  flat  wr.s  the  forest.  The 
most  difficult  feature  for  pupils  to  represert  in  two  dimensions 
proved  to  be  the  houses.  This  caused  many  drawings  that  might 
have  been  put  into  atage  5  to  be  placed  in  stage  4.  Again,  it  waa 
very  interesting  that  the  majority  of  houses  hod  plumes  of  smoke 
from  them,  and  also  that  the  train  had  smoke.  Diesel  or  elpctric 
trains  have  been  uaed  in  Hong  Kong  for  at  least  15  years.  Many 
trains  had  ^cowcatchers '  suggesting  American  influence. 

Young  children  are  only  able  to  produce  one  type  of  drawing,  but 
as  they  get  older  they  ore  faced  with  choice  -  between  pictures, 
pictorial  representations,  or  map^  The  fact  that  they  do  not 
draw  a  map,  an  abstract  representation,  must  not  be  taken  as 
proof  that  they  could  not.  Probably  both  surveys  gave  the 
impression  of  a  slightly  lower  general  level  of  conceptual 
achievement  than  was  actually  the  case.  The  words  picture  or  map 
were  not  included  in  the  instructions  of  either  survey  and  some 
of  the  older  children  undoubtedly  selected  a  mode  of  expression 
less  'advanced^  than  they  might  havti  done  with  more  specific 
instructionsi 

The  findings  of  the  two  surveys  could  have  serious  implications 
for  the  teaching  of  mopping  skills  in  Junior  secondary  school. 
The  results  of  Form  3,  at  the  age  of  15+  suggest  that  analysis  of 
a  simiiai:  group,  both  in  Hong  Kong  again  and  elsewhere,  would  be 
va  luable .' 
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THINRIHO  SKILLS,  GEOGRAPHY  AHD  THE  NEW  MYTIIOS 
Paul  P.  Thomaa 

If  you  can  think  and  not  rrake  thoughts  your  /lim... 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it.,, 

"  Rudyard  Kipling 
ABSTRACT 

This  paper  examines  recent  North  American  proposals  for 
developing  "thinking  skills"  in  the  classroom  and  considers 
their  implications  for  geography/social  studies  education  with 
examples  drawn  from  the  Canadian  context.    Geography  would 
appear  not  to  have  any  unique  role  to  play  in  the  **genoric" 
thinking  skills  agenda  conceptualized  by  non-geographers  who 
have  claimed  ownership  of  the  terrain.    Geography's  critical 
knowledge,  however,  is  indispensable  in  itself  as  well  as  for 
supporting  the  development  of  critical  thinking  skills  which 
ought  not  to  operate  in  vacuo.    Applications  and  survival 
ruggestions  for  geography  are  also  indicated, 

INTRODUCTION 

Tho  r:urrnnl  North-American  love-affair  with  thinking  skills  in  education 
is  oil  thp  vergp  of  becoming  a  major  academic  growth  industry.    This  trend 
has  nerioiis  Implications  for  geography-education  for  the  following 
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n)    fion-gpographers,  particularly  psychologist/  of  every 

persuasion,  have  been  i)  setting  the  agenda  of  discourse 
Hnd  ii)  shaping  enjsassant- -unwittingly  perhaps--the 
rh.3ractpr  of  what  is  passing  for  geography  in  the  schools. 

b)    thf?  increasing  emphasis  on  generic  thinking  skills  is 

trndinq  to  detach  t)\ought  from  substance,  with  an  ensuing 
prosion  of  the  unique  contribution  that  geography  cnn  make 
in  helping  students  to  make  sense  of  their  objective  v»orld 
and  the  qeocultural/environmental  forces  that  shapt?  thelv 
destiny. 

The  fact  that  thinking  skills  are  at  present  ill^defined 
nnd  without  sapiential,  consensual  validation  does  not  deter 
nducalional  administrators  from  mandating  their  lirplementation 
,T?  the  cornerstone  of  future  curriculum  underlnkl^gs . 
.1)    Most  seriously  of  all,  critical  thinking  skills  have  be':ome 
blurred  in  the  melange  of  ••generic**  thinking  skills. 
The  failure  to  recognize  their  pivotal  importance  precludes 
a  fortiori,  any  operational  concept  of  critical  knowbjdge^ 
The  rationale  for  geography  in  the  schools  is  also  the/pby 
depotentiated,  inasmuch  as  the  mf  e  concern  for  generic 
thinking  skills  can  be  accomplished  more  effeclently  without 
imposing  the  cognitive  burdens  '^f  a  discipline  that  purports 
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to  synthesize  data  from  disparate  sourcr^s  intc  meaningful 
wholoa  that  can  bind  cognition  and  affect  in  a  way  that 
compels  conation,  i.e.,  action. 


That  aeo^graphy  can  handily  support  critical  thinking  is  s'jggcotcd  by 
Appendix  A  which  partially  systemat j.Eoe--for  classroom  consider&iion--a 
number  of  thinking  faiiacies  which,  although  pragmatical ly  useful,  seem 
to  have  eluded  ths3  attention  o/  the  goneiic  thinking- ski  Us  advocates. 

fHIMKIWG  SKILLS— THEMES  AND  VARIATIONS 
Historic  pontQxt 

Thfr  present  enthusiaem  fo?  "thinking  skills'*  on  the  part  of  thft  North 
American  educational  esttiblishmeirit  is  not  a  new  one.    It  is  but  the 
resurgence  of  a  pasfllon  dating  back  to  Aifrod  Bi net's  "mental 
orthopaedics"  of  the  early  1900*8  and  John  Dewey's  program  for 
proirtoting  problem-^rfolving  in  school  children.    Inc'eed  it  can  btt 
palpably  demonstrated  that  many  contemporwry  strategies  for  the 
teaching  of  thinking  resurrect  the  prc^iosals  of  Binot  and  Dewey  (Brown, 
in  Chipman,  Sogal  and  Glascr,  1965,  319-336).    This  intevost  has 
legitimately  RMrfac©d  since  tiie  itid  1980's  In  response  to  a)  The 
so-called  knowledge  explosion;  b)  The  computer  revolution:  c)  Tht  need 
for  educational  accountability,  especially  in  recftssion-prone 
(}conomiea . 

•    liftqitimacy  of  Concern 

Those  who  advocate  the  formal  teaching  of  thinking  skills  draw  upon  John 

Goodlad*s  A  Place  Called  School  (1984,  229)  which,  on  the  basis  of  1000 

observational  accounts,  concbides  that,  since  students  are  rarely 

required  to  do  anything  more  complex  than  th<?  recall  of  information,  a 

lack  of  thinking  prevails  in  most  American  classrooms.  Despite 

ch:illenges  to  Goodlad's  research  methodology,  it  is  still  b  universal 

public  perception  that  thinking  in  the  schools  ought  to  be»  and  can  be 

improved.    Afi  for  the  knowledge  explosion,  it  is  a  commonplace 

observation  that  bodies  of  knowledge  are  important  but  quickly  become 

outdated.    Thinking  skills  presumably  never  become  outdated.  The 

computer  revolution  is  now  an  ontological  given,  that  provides  a  me^ns  of 

coping  with  the  knowledge  explosion,  via  information-processing  the 

dominant  motif  in  th»a  thinking-skills  debate.    That  improved  thinking 

will  conduce  to  greater  economic  productivity  is  possibly  a  Type  B 

fallacy  (See  Appendix  A). 

^ •    Conceptualization  of  Thinking  Skills 

®*    Anarchy  by  consonaus.    Because  of  the  diversity  of 
nrndemic  onterprises  claiming  territorial  rights,  the  literature  of  th© 
current  decade  is  of  a  highly  proliferative  and  controversial  character. 
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In  practioe  tGrminological  distinctiona  such  an  "reasoning**,  "critical 
thinking"*  "creatlvo  thinking'',  "problem-solving"  and  "decision-making" 
ar«  lo8t  upon,  not  only  the  lay  public,  but  olso  upon  teachers  and 
administrators  who  see  no  operational  utility  in  such  distinctions.  Some 
philosophs^cs  regard  the  pursuit  of  definitional  consensus  as  mis  iirected 
because  the  social  nature  of  language  colours  t5»e  way  that  meanings  are 
jiemanHcallY  implanted  in  terms.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  too  easy 
tor  "thinking  crltic&lly"  or  "problem-solving"  to  becomo  vacuous  slogans 
.^uitP  boyond  tianslntion  into  teaching  methods  and  curriculum  mater ialff 
(Munby,  1982,  487). 


rii;k  of  some  oversimplification,  the  quagi«ire  of  competing  positions  can 
ho  polar ixpd  into  two  competing  paradigms,  namely  the  mental  and  the 
logics  1 , 

The  mental  paradigm  holds  that  thoughts  and  mental  processes,  being 
invisible,  can  not  be  observed  directly  but  only  by  their  pioducts 
(feely,  1976,  6),    Since  the  posing  of  different  kinds  of  questions 
does,  in  practice,  elicit  correspondingly  different  types  of 
response-products  it  is  held  that  thinking  skills  can  be  stimulated  by 
irhe  Judicious  use  of  structured  hierarchies  of  teacher-generated 
questions  such  3S  those  provided  by  Bloom's  taxonoiry  (Bloom,  1956; 
Foely  19/6,  6;  Beyer  1984).    In  other  wo?:dB  one  car.  have  structure^ 
quftstlon  input  and  structured  response  output  without  needing  to  V 
wheit  Is  h;4ppening  in  the  mind. 

"l'^®  lo^iic*il  paradiqir  posits  the  possibility  of  analyzing  and  reducing 
m^^ntal  pro*:<pS3es  to  procedural  elements  for  infoitnational  processing. 
Procedural  elements  niQ  suHceptible  to  aub-factoring  into  arborizing 
networks  of  resting  micro-elements  so  as  to  engitnder  the  systematic 
fJescrlptiona  dKin  to  those  to  be  found  in  military  training  manuals. 

Finoo  onn  can  uhink  about  thinkin'3,  or  indulge  in  meV.acognition,  knowing 

how  to  think  if^  d;?emed  to  be  a  species  of  procedural  knowledge. 

5>upportf?rr>  of  th?  mental  paradigm  regard  thiK  procedural  knowledge  as 

dirclpllMi>  specific  or  context-bound  (Sternberg  1985,  193-197). 

'fupporters  ot  the  logical  or  info* mation -processing  paradigm  argue  with 

varying  dogreps  of  intensity  that  thinking  skills  are  generic  and 

trnnRfernble,  providing  thf.t  detailed  process  training  io  provided  and 

nttPMlinn  given  to  )ife  contexts  (Robinson,  1^85). 


A<?  caw  bp  seen  from  Table  1 » ,  rec^snt  developments  appear  to  favour  the 
informat lon-pror.essing  model  of  thinking  skills.    The  parallelism  between 
the  four  columns  in  that  table  is  not  due  to  similar  fundamental 
Rtrurturo.i  being  dlBoovered  by  different  re&narch  teams  working 


b.    The  mental  versus  the  locLical  paradigm.    At  the 


c.    A  Trend  <n  Canadian  Geography/Social  Studies  Education^ 
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lAn  e>t«if>la  of  tiiUr-tubjfct  and  Int#r*r«»qlon«l  Olffuilai) 


Sklllt  •  KugutUna 
U9Y01 


1.  ••tAblUhIng  « 
focu«  for  th« 

2.  ■■tQblliihlng  a 
frSMtworh  for 
tht  iiKjulry 


SUlJl  St8(0iu«.nt«  npr^avlng      orgiinltPri  for  ytobltw 

tilittyj«»l»  C«oqrffh|         Solving  SMlJi 
MtilDJ!  b^lng  UMd  in  19B1,  A(»b{n«on«  |So»n  K  MhlU 
t»rovlnc.  of  Ontario.  U«5),  p.  )oa 


'*darinliig  •  t«iK" 


"or^Anltlng  IntonMaUon  In 
^  logical  pnttarn" 


!•    EitiblUh  a  focua 

for  ib*  tnituirr 

2.  Dawalop  a  ffchftma/ 
frafr>«wor\  for  Iba 
Cocui 


jnlardlfclPllnftfy  Inyomvitioif 
procanif»9  Sktlla  l.lit 
'  propoifd  by  i.C,  Ulnlatry  of 
Rducatlcn  (I9sy) 


KatablUhing  «  focua  fw 
ihm  Inquiry 


3,    (atabllshlng  a  framework 


3.  d<*tarwlii|ttg 
aourcae  of  dnta 

4.  obtaining  data  at 
Lha  ftourca 


5.    AaKf^fffflnq  tha 

(idrqvfrry  of  data 


6.    pu» ^ Ing  data  In 
tttt  frnma 


r*diiclng  dnta  to 
auMMty  form 

oblarvl^g 
ralatloniMpi 

Intarpratlng 
ralatlunahlpa 


10.  aKtrfffotating  tha 
Intarpeatation 


11.  cnKinun testing  an 
Inquiry 


"locating  imomitlon* 


3.    FottNitat^  a  p|fin  for 
filling  tha  /rftmawork 
achama 

4     Sf*clfy  ioiirc«>n  «f        3.    U?,:atlng  aourcr  of 
datii  raqulrad  by  plan  Infonnatlon 


"t•ttl•^'^ng  Intonxatlon"  5. 
"deriving  Inrnmatlon  thtou-V*! 

p^otogrnpht,  mrifht  diagram! ,  6. 

charta,  grapha  and  akatchaa** 

"avoluaflng  1  nforwiHon"  ?. 

"lud^invnt  In  rrojnltlnf 
«(^<t  Inforinatlon  la 
appUcAbla  In  a  rltuatlon" 

"r«»cfr'jlng  Informatton**  B. 
"translating  g*ogrnphlc 

InfortMtlon  frofli  ona  furm 

to  anothar" 
"prcpnring  dUplnya  to  praaant 

InforrMtlon** 

"Intarvtallng  InforiMllon"'  9. 


"Intrrpr^t Ing  pattarna  and  10. 
ataking  ralat lonihlpa** 

*'lntarprftlng  Intormat Ion**  II. 
"Intarprillng  pattarna** 


•"rrach^ng  tanta/lva 
con»*luiloni  or 
gsntralltat loni" 


"cfxtwunlcatlng  with  othara** 
"pr#a^nMi«q  intorMllon 
lucclnrtly** 


locatf  arijrcaa  of 
Inf  on<«(it  Ion 
Datamini  ot 
data  tik  toMtciT 


Obtaining  Infutwatlon  at 
th*  aour^a 

Dvcodlng  Intonnatlon  m 
thv  aourca 


0»tprmlna  adequacy  of  G.  A«3«i«i|nq  th(>  adaquacy 
data  at  aourca  of  Infonutlon 


f^it  'l»»a  In  th«i 
f  riuTirwork/ich«rta 


f,    Mrnrdfng  Infnrrwitlon 
In  tha  Iraflvairock 


Uaq  a  dfta  A. 
aunrwirleing  atr|«ir1thni 

Ob«»rf»  r«>lallr,Aah{pa  9. 
In  data 

1nt«>rprat  (iw*jinlng  of  I';, 
obtarvad  product 


12.  fwaluita  th»  product 

13.  rKtr^polata  iN>antng 
of  obiarvad  product 


Dat#rf»lrf  tttT>l  lent  lonft 
of  product 

15.    Tranilat#  Itw^-  \ 
filling  prncna  and/ 
or  prMurt  Into  a 
public  rrprrv^ntatlm 
tn  lult  tiprrlflc 
audlrncaiu 


Suw«<irix|nq  Infortrwitlon  In 
tha  fraptaifork 

OtifPrvinq  r«ilatlonHhlpi  In 
auRfitarr  data 

lnt«>rrrotlng  tha  obaarvad 
ralatlonihlp 


Ixfrapolatlng  tb« 
lntrr^r«>ta(  Ion  l>#yand  tha 
proh.Um  framawork 


Cof»r  inira*  l  *"  "f  tha 
Inquiry  and  Ita  r^^iill 


*Kourca!    Cot^alta  Tont)llatlon  attar  aourcfa  Indlcattd  In  colu^yt  h«>adlngi. 
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independently  of  on©  another;  hut  rather  *.^ue  to  diffusion,  as  educational 
administrators  and  curriculum  planners  quite  often  find  it  easier  to 
appropriate  rather  than  co  rethink  such  matters.    That  these 
InterdiscipllnarY  skills  originated  in  qeociraphjc  thinking  nkiUs  was 
forgotten  by  their  final  borrowers  (see  Table  1)  so  that  at  present  the 
n.r.  Ministry  of  Education  does  not  perceive  geography  in  the  schools  as 
having  my  significant  potential  for  fostering  thinking  skills, 

CRITICAL  ISSUES  FOR  GBOGRAPHY  EDUCATION 

1 .    Hvper-ratlonallzatlon  and  the  Decline  of  Holism 
Th*»  information-processing  model  of  thinking  skills  Is  rooted  In  the 
computer  metaphor.    Inasmuch  as  the  comp"teJ:  revolution  implies  future 
ncresn  to  enormous  quantities  of  information  (irrespective  of  its 
qunlity)  tho  business  of  Imparting  skills  for  the  management  of 
information  is  becoming  the  educational  Imperative  of  the  day.    By  the 
fame  tokon  the  ne9d  to  justify  the  cost  of  computers  in  the  classrooms  is 
f<hflpinq  wViat  nh(Al  bo  taut^ht  and  how  It  Is  to  be  tauqht.    Because  of  the 
pnse  of  loading  and  J'toring  statistical  and  formatted  information  by 
ccmpulf^r^,  tho  matrix-approach  to  thinking  skills,  such  as  Robinson's 
(I'tnS)  in  bfiin^i  expropriated  holus-bolus  without  regard  for  his 
qunllfying  specifications  tor  handling  content- Imbedded  matters.  The 
r.dopl  \on  oc  a  "ge^neric"  interdisciplinary  skills  approach  is  a  "quick 
fix"  that  pieces  uo  cognltWe  demands  on  the  authorltier.  and,  in  many 
lnr.l:ni4<:»^r. ,  has  oiiminated  the  need  for  geography  consultants, 

Compu!  prr.,  hnw<?ver,  occlude  the  value  aspects  of  information  to  a  greater 
pxt.ont  than  occurs  with  prii^t  medi;ft.    The  disinclination  to  ask,  "What  is 
worth  ff.wrnriUing?"  plrtys  into  the  hands  of  5ioftv»are  entroprpncurn  who  are 
rnrely  subject  spt/cialists ,    Absurd  "geography"  simulatlonf;  often  result 
i^uch  as  that  of  the  solo  voyageur  (early  Canadian  expjorer)  travelling 
with  ?0  tons  (!!)  of  pcrraninan  (preserved  meat)  with  which  to  purchase  a 
wnreliotj'^n  of  oxoUc  products  from  15  Indian  bands  '»catt.^»'ed  in  improbable 
In.  nt  lortf;.    Means  are  thu;3  being  confused  with  ends,  l.e,,  information- 
frocnr.rnnq  for  it?  own  sake.    Propositlonal  language  can  never  capture 
I  he  rnnljtif?r>        life  or  of  thi»  cit^seruom.    No  set  of  loqlcr.l  m^itrices 
drfin^d  hy  non-geographers,  can  of  themselves  capture  the  quality  of 
fOnco  that  is  thb  touchsvone  of  the  cultural  geographer*s  hc-lVstlc 
r(MK!»Mrj  tor  hnman-envlronmental  lntex»3Ction. 
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2.    CiTitlcal  Thinking  Skills  (C.T>S>) 

a.    The  demise  of  C>T.S>    As  Fltzglbbon  (19Q8)  has  pointed 
out,  the  adoption  of  computers  by  schools  represents  unplanned,  but 
successful  change  whilst  the  Incorporation  of  thinking  skills  In  the 
curricula  has  been  planned  but  unsuccessful  change.    Ontario,  the 
national  leader  In  curriculum  developmant  admits  to  having  abysmally 
failed  to  develop  self-directed  problem-solvers  (Puk,  1986), 

In  the  area  of  critical  thinking  skills,  which  Is  considerably  morp 
complex,  the  situation  Is  a  fortiori  even  more  dismal — expeclally  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  consensus,  indicated  earlier,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
critical  thinking >    Beyer's  list  of  "Key  Critical  Thinking  Skills  (1985, 
76)  is  currently  being  promoted  by  British  Columbia.    Its  10  items  are  as 
follows: 

1)    Distinguishing  between  verifiable  facts  and  value  claims. 
11)    Determining  the  reliability  of  a  claim  or  source, 
ill)    Determining  the  accuracy  of  a  statement, 
iv)    Distinguishing  between  warranted  and  unwarranted  claims, 
v)    Distinguishing  relevant  from  irrelevant  information,  claims, 
or  reasons, 
vi)    Detecting  bias, 
vil)    Identifying  unstated  and  stated  assumptions, 
vili)    Identifying  ambiguous  or  equivocal  claims  or  arguments, 
ix)    Recognizing  logical  inconsistencies  in  a  line  of  reasoning, 
x)    Determining  the  strength  of  an  argument. 

There  are  as  yet,  however,  no  Canadian  geography  or  social  studies 

curricula  that  give  any  inkling  as  to  how  to  operationalize  any  critical 

thinking  schemas,  most  of  which  are  remarkably  unremarkable  in  their 

grasp  of  what  good  geographers  are  actually  able  to  do  in  their 

classrooms.    According  to  Fitrgibbon  (1988)  critical  thinking  will 

continue  to  be  rhetorically  supported  as  a  goal,  but  abandoned  in 

practice.    This  is  due  to  a  number  of  reasons: 

a)  Few  teachers  are  capable  enought  critical  thinkers  themselves 
to  teach  C.T.S.  to  others. 

b)  Teachers  who  make  the  sincere  attempt  often  find  their 
"authority"  challenged  on  principle  rather  than  by  quality 
of  counter-argument. 

c)  Genuine  C.T.S.  would  threaten  vested  educational,  political 
and  economic  interests  (Postman  19B4). 

d)  Real  life  problems  have  different  characteristics  from 
textbook  examples  and  classroom    xamples .    They  tend  to  be 
ir.bedded  in  multiple  contexts;  may  roquire  experiential 
knowledge;  solution  criteria  are  not  clear;  consequences  of 
rht.ice  really  matter;  conlexts  may  be  murky  and  the  problems 
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rompllcateri,  persistent  and  occurring  in  groups  (Sternberg, 
1985). 

b.    Vin  negative  -  a  partial  resitution.    It  is  a 
cotntnonplnco  obsorvntion  in  scientific  methodology,  that  it  Is  much  easier 
to  d improve,  than  to  prove,  a  proposition.    Similarly  it  may  be  more 
oxpeditious  to  regard  CT.S,  as  a  means  for  spotting  errors  in  thought 
and  discourse  (de  Bono,  1983,  703-708),    De  Bono  believos  that  thinking 
con  bo  tatjght  Independently  of  content.    However,  virtually  no  one 
bollGven  that  any  generic  thinking  methodology  would  suffer  as  a  result 
nf  boinq  applied  to  a  body  of  content.    Appendix  A.  gives  a  checklist  of 
foirmK)n  InUacioR  of  distortion  for  students  to  be  mindful  of,  while  at 
tho  sanio  time  giving  some  examples  of  applications  to  geographic 
diftcotirso.    This  simple  approach,  although  partial  and  only  one  of  many 
thnt  could  bf*  used,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  geography/social  studies 
curriculum  known  to  this  writer, 

\,    Critical  Knowledge  and  Geography 

In  n  number  of  Canadian  and  American  Jurisdictions,  commercial 
publishers  are  now  commissioned  to  produce  geography/social-studies 
texts  that  adhere  to  prescribed  and  constricted  ''thinking  skills 
formulas".    As  a  result,  "vapid  writing  .,,  a  mere  tidbit,  a  word  a 
phrase  or  a  heading  is  used  to  substantiate  coverage*'  (Tyson-Berstein 
and  Woodward,  19B6,  41-45), 

Tho  obsession  with  information  processing  can  not,  in  itself,  ensure 
that  worthwhile  substance  will  be  processed.    We  live  in  a  "glut  of 
information,  90%  of  which  is  garbage"  (Suzuki,  1986). 

Wortliwhllo  geography  content  can  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone", 
i.e.,    provide  critical  knowledge  (indispensable  knowledge  for  coping 
with  a  woi'ld  in  crisis)  as  well  as  engendering  desirable  thought 

[)f(i{:onsGS . 

It  wns  precisely  the  promise  of  critically  significant  knowledge  that 
fuelled  the  expansion  of  North  American  geography-education  after 
World  War  II.    But  the  vision  of  Isaiah  Bowman  (1924),  Fairgrieve 
(n42),  Griffiths  Taylor,  Pinchemel  (1982)  and  others  appears  to  hav« 
boon  lost  as  geography  and  geography-education  are  being  eliminated 
from  North  American  institutes  of  higher  learning  (Reagan,  1987). 

CONCLUSIONS 

I .    Cnailon^c  and  Opportunity 

Tlip  diverse  and  often  recondite  conceptions  nf  gr.ography  currently 
hpld  by  Us  practitioners  and  thej»*  inability  to  communicate  a 
ccnsPHsually  held  and  Intelligible  mission  for  geography-education  to 
pdijcntional  policy  makers  Is  having  serious  ccnsoquences  in  North 
A-Tinrica.    Non'-geographorN--by  default--are  determining 
cjPdqrnphy/socia)  ntudiea  curricula.    Psychologists  qk3  definincj 
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"geographic  thinking  skills^'  which  are  novp  being  denigraded  to  mere 
pre-qeoqraphic  questions  such  as:    "Where  is  Vladivostok?" 

NftverthelGss  there  do  exist  well-informed  laypersons  who  understand 
that  without  certain  kinds  of  critical  knowledge  that  geography  has  to 
offer,  the  world  would  be  overwhelming  in  its  mystery. 

•'Diplomats  [would J  blunder,  bankers  make  bad  loans  to 
count-ies  that  don't  have  the  resources  to  pay  them  back, 
oil  containers  get  placed  upriver  from  millions  of  homes 
and  children  grow  up  bigoted.    (Even  so)  the  world  is  a 
mystery  to  too  many  people,    (especially  if  one  considers 
that)  95  percent  of  the  incoming  freshmen  at  a  Midwestern 
(American)  college  are  not  able  to  place  Vietnam  on  a  map" 
(Gilbert  M.  Grovesnor,  President  of  National  Geographic 
Society  as  quoted  by  Foster,  1988). 

The  over-riding  purpose  of  education,  is  to  develop  persons  who  will 
be  subjects  and  not  objects  of  history— in  other  words  persons  who 
can— among  other  things— shapo  the  geonomic,  politic  1,  social  and 
environmental  forces  that  impinge  on  their  lives  rather  than  be 
blindly  buffeted  by  them. 

2.    Towards  a  New  Hvthos 
A  myth  is  but  a  fable,  but  a  Myth  Is  a  redeeming  value.  Educational 
decision-makers  think  mythically  when  they  appropriate  promise-Intensive 
ideas  without  the  rigorous  attention  to  operational  details  required  for 
their  realization.    Geography  by  its  nature  can  easily  accortrwdate  any 
information-processing  schema  for  facilitating  thinking  skills.    As  a 
science  of  documentation  concerned  with  correlating  and  grounding  nesting 
tiers  of  generalizations  to  earth-plane  "thirq-ma-bobs"  or  referents  (see 
Appendix  A.)  it  also  serves  very  well,  but  without  self-advertisement, 
the  cause  of  critical  thinking  skills.    Geography  also  offers  critical 
knowledge 

But  these  attributes  do  not  deplete  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the 
discipline,  nor  do  they  speak  to  its  transcendent  iconic  riches.  More 
than  mental  mapping  is  meant  he-e.    The  high-level  generalizations  of 
geography  because  of  the  integrative  character  of  th-  discipline  can  also 
be  regarded  as  oestalt  configurations  which  reconcile  nature  and  culture, 
quantity  and  quality,  the  nomothetic  and  ideographic,  matter  and  mythos, 
the  left  and  right  cerebral  hemispheres,  measure  and  meaning.  These 
configurations  can  also  be  conceived  of  as  ho Ions  or  members  of 
open-ended  hierarchies  of  meaninn.    If  n  picture  is  worth  1000  words, 
master-images  are  worth  100,000  words;  for  thoy  stand  at  the  apex  of  an 
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hiorarfiliy  of  qon^raiizatione  that  compress  a  universe  of  meaning. 
Cieoqraphy  must  necensurily  inform  the  higher-order  images  tliat  reconcile 
man  and  hlr.  world  an  a  co-constituted  unity.    Not  only  do  such  images 
compresn  considerable  information.    They  compress  considerable  affective 
energy  as  well  and  so  have  tremendous  power  in  shaping  human  values  and 
actions  (Thomas  1978),    Information-processing  models  of  thinking  serve 
only  th^  left  corcbral  hemisphere.    The  next  generation  of  computers  may 
facllltatp  easier  image  banking  and  manipulation  so  as  to  exorcise  both 
cpt*>bral  hpmispheres  in  a  balanced  way.    But  this  will  only  happen  wlien 
geographic  holism  is  restored  to  its  pristine  i.iythopoeic  function^  to 
once  again  become  our  lode  star. 
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mucies  or  oiMwriow  ton  critical  examihwio«  ih  we  ccocRArHV  cussftnon 


Ctlllcal  Itilnklnq 


8y  nonyrt/Htin  1  n9  ( ■ ) 


3.  Araufftnlu*  ad 
1)  bowln>w 


b)  VftcundiftW 


Iqnof  tip  llttKhi 


nlttln9  th«  point, 
■  traw  iMn, 
birlilnV  up  th« 
vrong  \T99, 

Km  «yioTMw  (you  ton). 


>  dUquil  Kylmi  nnn'a 
rIoMt  tn  nrq<i#  by  an 
atifich  on  tba  |>fraon. 

'  latMf»l  Bn6  d«ttroy 
(SMvantlclda). 


Tlif  litua  of  whathvr  or 
net  th*  Dusnlnni  h^v»  any 
builn»si  to  biv*  a  unitary 
praitnca  In  ^tqhnnlitan  la 
nor  nd(*r»RR»d  by  r^lntln^ 
to  Kirtrlon  »ll  Hnry 
Invrlvamant  In  Cfntrat 
America. 


Or>|-on#ntt  of  a<)rlcuMural 
collfctlvlratlon  In  thr  U^SR 
In  tha  I910'a  M«ra  dubbtd 
"cIaii  anawlai". 


ar.|>#al  to  aulhorUy.  "Dlbllrer  aulborlty  m«4  utad 
uiually  hatad  on  to  justify  (lanctlfyl  Boar 

fatllnV*  of  vintratlon,  Innd  claltna  In  nniith  l^frlca. 


Nrp4*at  to  faar  of  dlra 
rnnil»4|U»nca*. 

''Oo  thia  or  aiia." 


Stnlln'a  r»lQn  of  larror 
(a  form  of  phyiilcit  authority), 
"Mf  mt^i  tv>l  ff*!*  fnr  anll- 

InduRtrlfC-ln  Ihf  fact  of 
riling  co*tfw|||  movt  out 
and  thrrc  will  b«  Maalva 
unfwployiMint.'* 


!t  If  cotfvnon  practlca  of 
Ita^dvan  polltlclnna  In 
Il«at4rn>atylt  d*fl«ncrarlai  to 
rtii'ond  to  crItlcUmi  of 
th«lr  pnllclra  by  f^iijtap 
rt'9Li;!«  rathrr  than  daalli^ 
Mtth  tha  crltlcliM 
factually. 


ttit'ti'nti  rn||#rt 
ma»l»'»«  pf  labal  and  daatr^y 
tact  let  froci 

•  poMlc  anvlronm>htNl  Uiua 
rfpb^ttR 

-  tht  hlatorlcal  v^oqraphy  of 
racvnt  vara 

Tyf**!  of  autbortty  cnn  tit 

-  FK>lUlcal. 

•  inoral, 

-  phytlcnl, 

•  lltwrary  {#9.  "nuirbar  of 
clt<it|on«"), 

•  aiif  tani  !nl, 

Vfhl''h  at*  llk'ly  to  provlda 
tha  rmtX  ^itld? 
Tba  latit  Valid  aourcaa  of 
truth? 


d)  p^raonaw 


ar^ptat  to  r^raonal 
aalf-lntaraat. 


t)  glaar^rordlwt 


9 I  jffftoraotlao 


a(t(»«iit  t')  p^'^ulnr 
pr  f  )k/d  I  rt/RambtA<|t..» 
"Kv^rvona'a  dolf>v  It.* 

iprclal  pUf^lIni  on 
\i9cU  of  "rlty*". 


Iqnoi ^rc*  of 
ronnaqM^n'-vf  1^  \  mkPt\ 
tr«  ba  a  po^ll  tva  pvmjf 
nf  whit  la  clnliMid  to 
ba  n|4x>iJ  or  irua. 


"Tht  aUctlon  of  r#rtaln 
polltlclant  will  mRUra 
contlnjlnq  fjraln  tubaldlta 
to  whaat  qrowtra.** 


ShO'ild  toclatyi  tcono«lca 
and  potltlca  ba  atructurad 
for  tha  "coaron  food"  or  to 
arconrodata  conpatlnq  aalfltb 
.Intaf^iti  with  a  inlnlmun  of 
•tnia  lnt#rr#r«nr#7 
IR  thli  tha  raal  baaU  of 
PaRt-t(#tt  rivalry  and  fnr  tba 
dIvlRon  of  tha  world  Into 
Bn^6  caftpaf    Mhat  liqht  can 
aronof*lc.  p<)lltlcal  and  world 
rrilnnnl  geography  thad  Ofl 
tha  problaft? 


•*lf  wa  don't  »i»n  JifWkwnfnta 
to  roRMtranln*  aonwona  alta 
will.** 

Certain  "fr^t'fnUrprlRa* 
l.tdviRtrlal  corpntatlon*  want 
qtw^rniNant  "off  thfir  barltR", 
bttt  fuiy  ba  (h*  flrkt  to  cry 
for  hfilp  In  t  ImtR  of 

It  di«anrlo9        rival  natlont 
A  jnd  ft  la  llkfty  to  yUtd 
patrf  1:  d»AR  (w^t  trv|lcRl1y 
fulloM  that  n;l  HUarwln)  h 
and  fl  fl  1 1  tn  *  Mr  . 

ir'wjvirf  w|th  tl«>  ^Iffl^r 

"MU^n^var  \\  flU.*  th^  fUld 
M  »«U'IJ?*  do#»  frri  l^ly 
rnnvariR!    "Mhan^var  It  doai 
ont  rain,  tha  flald  la  not 
muddv**. 


CorroratlonR  (hiif  rfquaatlnq 
qov»rnnant  aid  bava  btan 
d'ibbad  "rorpora^a  walfara 
btiwi"  by  thtlr  oppon«nta. 
{An  Inatanca  of  aa«Mnt Ic Idaf ) 


ThiR  la  on#  of  tha  Mr«t 
par«lcloui  of  fallaclaa  alnra 
danlal  of  anltci»d«nt  do*«  not 
lo«)lrallT  tffW  danlal  of  a 
Cnnn^^ant . 

Thuat     If  f  then  Q  *>»r  not 
tr^An  If  not  f  than  not  0- 
In  th*  cara  of  tba  vkarrla 
fivrn.  howavtr,  a  d«r*uctlva 
fa\lacy  fviy  In  fact  \>4 
rontrad^ft^d  aiti>lrlcallv. 
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*li  lh«  Ktftfi  tact  tuHrlor 


I. 


■Oufhl  14  b«* 


thit  It  b«rcw«« 
"Ivpiopnr*  lo  Invilfh 
•««lni(  "tclhirhood*. 
>  "thi  «ra««  It  ir^tntr 

on  Ihi  otMr  tld*  ff 

t)(  IM  I  ■net*'. 


(t^Atirg  uron  etil  kit 
!■   Mtilttcllon  (II 


'  I'*'tf^4l04  Ihf 

(Onr^(«|  Anil  |||  tnntl 
tf«t«f«nl|  In  Ih*  till 


a.   M>itfictlnn  iin 


>.   NcMtnilltl  UtUrf 


tftopit  4o«i  Ml  Itttt 
Uhittvit  (mt  limini  lo  ^| 
k«eiuit  «•  ulutllf  hivi  low* 
tfilt  tbtMil  Iht  Ifl^rlMtlMt 
el  titrt  tnl 
tut      tn  ftchlfMi' 

btcc«<t  vte|«ct«d  nfwtfi  •  (hits 
ot  ^hflg  tbogi  vhleh  Mvi 
vtff  fcfnif  4il«  lor  4i^t  ih*t 
«•  t«fui«  lo  |c«%  til, 
If.  9ltl|n*t  llufiU  ol  IM 
IIIO'I  Ml  t«5|if4i4  «Mh 
tlllfloul  Ittvottt  In  Ihi  w»il 
ii  ■  irofliti*  ^iindtii  4#iplll 
t#tolll  ol  Mil  puefii  %n4 
firweldil  ImImi. 


"vho  •  rU<i|ft  14*1  of 
H^jn^  •••  (tin  Nfv^t  who 
9fotfi  II,  ot  Ihi  bfotiir  on 

IKl  llOfl'tlrhARfl  who  bilfl 

•p4  i#1Ii  II  bf  citloidi 
llhit  h«  Ma  ni«at  iiinlt* 


**«tfia*  la  a  ||nf«laU«  taml 
*U*\9h*  ll  a  cwllwtal  iaim. 
|(|||»iit  ll  a  tirtal  iat«. 
Ilnfvltllcallf.  UmUh 

|M>i|tl<'/riiMi«|i|  alffia^r 

blUNl  lo  IM  l^ffin  ftwilr 
Ol  linriafii,  NovtciMlaaa 
conlpiif  Mllfma  Ifl  to 
9*nocl4a  of  a  ftfU  ja 
«]*n>i|f»rb|t  and  Ihltalora  • 
faoftifliU  yMnuMnonl* 


In  litvi  of  rtacllcat 
conii<|gincii  ihia  My  bo 
•oil  pitnleloul  of  lha 
filliclia.   Niivin  htXp  \h% 
rif*on  vNu  cMlUifll  a 
iputlova  noilon  of  alftfla 
lor  vhUh  rounllaaa  (Hwbara 
ol  i>«t«ona  ••I  loaa  lhali 
«atf  lUia. 


To  Khit  aiUrl  |t  IM  alOcH* 
»nik#(  etiih  of  Oclobit  im 
a  ri«<bUw  el  WntiilliUe 

^blltlCtlOQt 


IhiUI'^alui 


9.  fitionlltcillon 


•b«lf«rl(nn  In  Ihia 
■  in«i  ll  iMinl  Ihi 
^foeiii  ol  iilielloAi 
E«it|  pition  la 
ailictUi  In  ithil 
ha  m  ihi  r»f(il*i«. 
Thi  iilirllnni  nf  nr> 
Iwo  |>#ttDnl»  Itcjn  a 
•  *t0f]**  »nt  llf  of 
l*4PV  <«llf  Ibtillt,  III 
•vitf  ^lla  ld«nllcal. 

-  iitttwln^  IhM  thiii  la 
an  itlual  ffltitni* 
lot  I  liku  iftat  nil 

blirt  Ulldi 

'  (•(!(^n|  ll  llint  t^irh 
a  t»r*  t»pifi»nli  ot 
atlr)d«  tot  lurh  M! 
a)    I  *th|ni  Mibnb*,  I  I.. 

l-^A^Ihlnq  loofibia  or 

enf^rtati. 
b|    in  9pf(iij9n  b|  uhleh 

n  cnrr^fit  can  bi 

V(^nd»4  in  tiilllf. 
A  aff^nUe Jiin^  lot  bl«b| 
la  (f>*  nbainra  of  t 
eilaiini . 

•  ittAUliluii  in  ^ifiel  nl 
ao*#)h|i*t  (ot  III 
iit»/i(  lal  ^iImii  at 
liilllnf  to  i#ii|lM 
lhat  *n||(|#i  iM|  hiva 
qit^tlt  1*4  tthlrh 
la  bi  eonliidlelotf . 

•  if*tiMf«i  i^biitacilona 
ai  ihln^^. 

-  »ltH^I«>i  ulalh^i  lot 
ihln^a  or  fiallllta. 


riihit^n,  foiiitirl.  oil 
ffoiM<lo**«  dilif  lirn^ta* 
iliil  vilita  Ind  10  loilh  all 
baia  dlllitinl  pitripklona  ai 
In  vhil  a  nallon'i  r'lo'lHaa 
lot  iCftmnale  4*v#lor^nl  cm 

M.    thil  IttfM*  cnn  bi  iiadllf  lik*n  Inlo  iccouni  al  «alt 
iiritlinlUllf  drwonittAlid  *lo|l«*. 
bf  elaiirooa  alMlailon  immi. 


9»Kh  III  of  Ahittactlnni  la 
riUdd  In  irf^a  ehiiaclit- 
olo|Ual  aif  lo  Ihi  fitaon 
»«llnf  ihiM.   tha  chatae* 
litlitlci  mil  lUllilloDi 
of  htmon  piff option  aull  ba 


*rt**  liidi  Mill  fttMta 
nil IrnnI  unil|*. 
|tn  Ihi  ihifnci  n|  rfMattonal 
conliili  Ihli  tiiiiMl«taa  aa 
'blab  kill  bl«bM 


Ihi  i<ltln#«#  |nt  inf 
olhit  ifouti  b*ilr«ll| 
CA'Ofiflllvi  nt  confilHln^* 
*rnniuMti  iti  «ota  MikOtiaAt 
IhAA  ftft^ff,* 


Uiln9  a  i^imMIc  bt*n^,  or 
ahttfiellnn«  hAuIn^  AO 
tflflinl  Of  aioiindinf  |n 
t#i1ltf  la  a  vf  1 1  III loua 
^fobUik  In  follt  lf*l 
dlitmitii.   Cios^a^hff  la  |ha 
icUnci  qI  4nrUiP#nU| |on-l.a« 
ol  tfOuHtni  t**capllana 
nbovl  Hi<  wntM  to  latth- 
plini  lhln|  9a  boba<-^t«vl4«t 
•  «ail«t  mUAou. 


to-^f^f  atlon  and  c<9Hfitltlon 
ail  both  aipieta  ol  *hviMii 
aMati*. 

Hi  mi  b^ih  ftodttcita  ani 
coniawara. 


*»hin  i(OACs»U  J^itl*** 
Itlwt^**  out  nitlonil  horiMr 
Hill  ba  tiatatid.* 


^ttillei  fnn  not  ttlurfh.  II 
ll  not  a  firinn.    fio^la  hill 
On!  nnoth^l  ov#f  iueh 
ifP^ntle  bl«r>li  ai  "nntlonal 
hon««t*j  "flni  an4  eounttf* 
and  m  lottb. 
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7*  Non-nllntit 


6.    ProctM  prlnclpla 


9.  OllUfrInq 
9«n«r«lltr 


10.  rrtncipAl  o( 


poalnq  ti  •  «l«rU 
r\iif*K  ion  r«»iulrln9  • 
•Iwplt  antw«r  ao  ti  \o 
mo9k  th«  ««ib* 


Th<  quvitlnn; 

"Is  lit*  ro(nfr«n|((n  fnmtnp  th« 
rvtult  oC  iln?",  mdtki 
|^i«lblt  iNjItlrl*  factor* 
•iich  Ai  drought,  political 
corruption,  9u*rrnii  warCart 
atcatarn. 


•  nnboHy  knoMa  "Our  all-nlif  Urt«4«r  hai  b^an 

•Vfrythin)  Abogt  •  chnifn  by  th»  mIII  oC  Gtid  to 

e««rUK  ahuatloni  nor  »Npal  (anl^n  technology  and 

ron  avfrythlnq  about  It  mndarn  Induitrlil  dfvalopcMint 

ba  fully  cofi«f«inlcatad.  (roM  Poffranla". 


proc«»ai  can  ba 
(•latahen  Cor  aubatanca. 


an  Induct Iva  arrnr  of 
ov»r9«*n^ral  Uln9  (ron 
too  ffM  pArllculora. 


pany  thlnqi  In  tha 
unlv^rita  CNlat  on  a 
gonUQMilf*  And  can 
nn\  prnparly  ba 
i)«icrlh»d  dlacrataly. 


Srqupnt  occtiprtnra  prov|d«a 
a  uiaful  t l(n»-p(>ir.prct Iva 
Cor  undaritanding  tha 
avolutlon  oC  a  cultural 
landacapa, 

Ar<q*UR  muit  hava  a  M*t 
citmata  brcaucf  It  ^ai 
raining  the  day  1  waa  thara. 


Loqendi  to  thefn.it  Ic  D>api 
»p»clfy  rangri  oC  altltuda, 
rnolitura.  trp*f^rAtura  and 
■o  Corth.    Thit  h(*lpi  to 
rhtcli  thp  prlr*ltlvp  trndnncy 
of  aiuJrnta  lo  ipond  of  "high** 
r»'Mintalna.  ''q«md"  rllMitaa, 
"qood**  aolUi  ttcatara. 


ThIa  typa  pf  diatortlon  la 
rnitX  tCC#rtlva  Mhtt}  coa^lnad 
with  bUbb»t/  <iiaiK«ntlc 
blanka)^ 


Phyilelati  tall  ua  that 
iRAttai  li  a  prorata  and 
titst  our  itnaaa  flva  u«  • 
vary  diatortad  vlaw  of  tha 

world. 

SiRl^la  iiualltatlva  rational 
qfdfralliatlooa  hava  [kofilc 
utility  In  q«oqrnphy  Cor 
Vnunq  tatr-aqari.  ei  nhan  oo« 
•MrtM  of  -tha  Hot  Nat 
Trr>plic'*  Oft  tha  baala  oC  data 
from  lalpctfd  cl  linat  Ic 
stations.    Ona  oC  tha  taaKa 
of  teaching  ta  to  r#duca  a 
(Ml*  oC  data  to  ccimttrahan- 
albU  form  without  loalng 
light  oC  tht  original 
dnruAwntatlon. 

n«ngraphv  taachera  t«nd  to  b« 
v»ry  gncd  at  draling  ulth 
thii  pruhltH,  but  ntad  to  b« 
glv»«  mrr  rfcognltlon  b^ 
C"gnlt Iva  aclant.ata  for 
doing  ao. 


»OPandlK  >.  Mot Of; 

*'    *  P90:5n!i??!_ietr9?ch  ahoold  ba  taken  lo»ard»  thia  Mbla.    It  rto»«  not  purport  to  ba  con<i<>h«na Ivc .  Tha 
appllcatlonal  »Mainpl»i  Cor  tha  g»ngriphy  clainroora  ara  ptiraly  «tiqg»ttlva.    T*<tcher -prtct Itlonar n  can  raadlU 
dfvlaa  aultabla  aprllratloni  a}iproprUta  to  th»lf  iinliua  conCigiirat  lorta  oC  ttrna.  jlaca,  clrcun^itanca  and 
pupil  atnga. 

2.    Tha  tabia  glv»n  atr»aaei  aotr»«  crmwn  fallact»i  oC  dlitortlon-o(t<>n  Mil{u|.    thi>  Mating  In  a<>rt  Inn  A  U 
clai«lcal  In  tha  twit  Mtaral  iRnia  ■•  It  li  Urgaly  ba^ad  on  Kriaintia't  Oa  Sr>phlitlcla  CUnrhta 
COht#pporary  aducatlonal  lhaory  and  practica  In  North  Africa.  hni*#»v#r,  appfara  not  yat  to  hava  caught  up 
wltl)  tha  ancl»nta. 


3*    CiffiiUtad  CrtM  conildarat Ion  ara; 

U     Callaclat  oC  foivMil  daductlva  raaionlng; 
11)    (allaclai  oC  Induction  aitd  obitrvat Ion. 

Daductloo  la  not  unlqtia  to  gaography:  It  la  wall  hon»4  In  mathffMtIra  aducatlon  and  ai«plf  traatvd  In 
atandard  taittbooka  oC  logic.    In  tlia  14ih  c»ntury.  d»ductlvf  capacity  waa  con«ld«r*d  to  ba  a  "povar  oC 
tha  aoul"*  whan  It  wa»  thought  that  tha  ntuiy  dlitovar»d  aub«nn«:clout  M|nd  could  only  raacon  deduct  I v«ly. 
Capacity  for  deduction  la  r»l8t»d  to  natlva  Intalligancr     Tha  arrni  cC  Ju^lng  to  conglullon*  la  that  of 
thinking  MCbanlNtlcally  {d#d«iet Ivaly)  wK»n  carafull  Induction  (looking  at  all  of  lha  avldcnca)  la  raqulrad. 

Obaarvatlon  la  uaually  Mall-handlail  In  arlanca  clataaa. 

tn<iiict{on  la  (or  ought  to  ha)  vary  wall  handlad  in  geography  tha  wgat  jynoptlc  of  all 
tha  achoola.  "      *"        "~*  * 


IJclpUn»f  taught  In 
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A  VISUAL  IMAGE  PRCVIDES  POOD  FOR  TfWUGOT 
Dr,  HenriStte  S.  Verduin-Moller 

ABSTRACT 

Media  cx)nquer  the  world,  but  they  will  only  play  their  role 
in  geographic  education  and  geographic  information  in  the 
public  dotainr  if  they  are  understood.  Understanding  media 
derands  much  hard  headwork  next  to  study  and  research. 
In  this  paper  attention  is  given  tjo  the  still  visual  image, 
the  oldest,  most  inportant,  however  often  badly  used  medium 
in  geographic  education  and  information. 
The  visual  image  is  introduced  along  its  characteristic 
features?  image  categories  are  distinguished?  tl« 
infonitttive  and  comiunioative  functions  of  the  visual  image 
are  high-lighted.  Possible  reasons  for  insufficient  use  of 
the  visual  image  are  given  throughout  the  paper. 
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A  VISUAL  IMAGE  PROVIDES  FOOD  FOR  THOOGOT 

I^r^RonQCTION 

Of  all  (school) subjects  there  is  no  doubt  that  geography 
will  be  tlie  one  most  suited  for  visualizing.  Although  the 
reasons  are  wll-knwn  and  widely  accepted  by  all  involved 
persons;  students,  teachersr  and  inspectorsr  visualization 
of  geographic  content  and  its  use  is  far  from  optimal. 
In  this  paper  we  will  focus  on  the  visual  imago  in  function 
of  geograpliic  education.  We  had  to  limit  ourselves  to  the 
most  essential  aspects,  the  reader,  though,  must  not  expect 
full  coverage  of  the  thGnc. 

Moreover      will  concentrate  on  the  still  image.  M:Dving 
images  such  as  film  and  video  need  a  different  approach. 
Nevertheless  what  will  be  said  concerning  the  still  image, 
equally  counts  for  ntjvement-based  images. 

Through  the  ages  a  visual  image  has  l:>een  experienced  as  a 
source  of  knowledge.  Hcwever,  after  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  the 
image  as  source  of  knowledge  was  gradually  surpassed  by 
the  printed  word.  The  visual  image  became  tJie  co5?metic 
irake-up  of  the  printed  word,  or  to  say  it  more  friendly, 
the  inage  became  an  illustration  of  the  word.  Non<*  the 
less,  sometimes  th^  illustration  could  be  understood 
within  its  printed  context  a  real  support  of  Uie  written 
text.  During  presentations  hcwever  tlie  visual  image  was 
and  is  still  mentioned  with  a  certain  disdain,  effectnd  by 
a  diminutive  affix,  and  apart  from  its  appearance, 
a  'picture'. 

But  things  keep  changing,  ratiier  recently  the  notion  of  the 
visual  image  as  explicit  source  of  knowledge  is  regaining. 
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'Itio  comR-back  has  to  do  with  the  extension  of  tJv*  iptical- 
nnd  electronic  madia ,  and  with  the  inprovemont  of  the 
«in,iHty  and  tlin  o,i55y  dinf?pniinatlon  of  the  visual  Inviqo.  'Vo 
nnke  full  use  of  the  new  outlook  on  the  visual  image  for 
information  ?\rvl  (Xiinnunlcatjon  for  tlie  benefit  of  education 
systematic  orientation  on  the  irage  will  be  needetl. 
Rfliication  is  meant  here  in  a  wide  sf?nse:  formil  education, 
further  and  adult  education  and  the  ptiblic  donviin. 

Successively  via  will 

*  define,  explain  and  rfiflect  the  concept  visual  Imnge; 

*  name  and  oxplain,  In  order  to  express  geograpliic  (x^ntofit, 
the  different  categories  of  visual  Lnviges; 

*  reflect  tlie  visual  image  as  a  means  of  Infomvition  and 
(Yjninunication  in  the  fiducational  and  the  pjblic  domain 
jir(x>^ss. 

DKPINING,  F3<PrAlNlNC3,  RmilXTriN^  IW.  CONCRrr  VISUAT.  IMAGK 

A  visual  iiTViqe  can  be  defiivxl  as  a  pc  rceptible  artd 
finlochiv^  tppresent^tion  of  reality. 

Ill  px|;lninin<^  tJie  definition's  tenns  the  followir»g  remarks 
nrn  irnde. 

*  I'orcpptible  must  hf»  tak<=»n  literally,  thus  in  the  senso  of 
nhl''  to  bp  {lorceivod.  Consequently  mental  images  arn  not 
inc?lirl<\1  in  tho  definition  and  cannot  be  because*  they 
dpvplnp  cHJt  of  scientific  control.  Forming  im-iges  in  the 
mind,  b^iilding  up  knc^ledge  is  an  affair  of  tije  hiurvin 
jvrsonally,  Hf*^»?ver,  the  oo^jrse  of  the  prfx:?ess  as 

inf  luonced  by  education  and  information  In  tlio  jxiblic 
(1(Tiiviin  might  gain  to  a  high  degree  by  gocid,  that  mrMur^ 
itpnt-rlch  find  transj^arpnt,  visual  irmgos. 
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*  The  representation,  the  next  term,  means  the  state  of 
being  represented  thrcwgh  one  or  another  type  of  m(?dium  in 
tlie  sense  of  nraterial  (paper,  plastic^  wood).  Also  the 
to-^y*s  manifold  electroiUc  presentation  facilities  are 
seen  as  smterial. 

*  Reality  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  state  of 
tilings,  sitiiations,  processes  etc,  as  they  are  or  appear  to 
be  aivl  not  as  one  might  wish  th&w  to  be*  Thus  «?>cplicitly  a 
n»re  philosophical  notion  concerning  reality  in  the  rreaning 
of  existing  things  indepenrlont  of  hunwi  awareness  is  got 
oiit  of  order,  bscaiise  however  interesting  that  may  be,  does 
not  carry  us  any  further. 

We  erphasize  o\\ce  again  that  w?  have  to  do  with  a 
representation  of  reality  and  not  of  reality  itself.  It 
might  seem  strange  but  this  is  often  CT;erlooked. 

Definition  and  relating  remarks  concerning  the  visual  image 
gives  way  now  to  two  reflections  of  infoni*ative  inportance. 
Firstly,  the  visual  image  always  is  a  cut-out  of  reality  as 
taken  by  its  designer  and  producer,  is  thus  selective; 
Secondly,  because  reality  is  at  stake,  in  a  visual  image 
always  relations  are  to  be  perceived.  Those  relations  being 
of  an  intra-and  inter-characrter  (intra:  between  objects  and 
phenomna  aspects  themselves;  inter:  between  the  objects 
and/or  phenomena  mutually). 

Unfortunately  the  intra^-as  well  as  the  inter-relations 
within  a  visual  image  are  often  iinsuf f icient  or  not  at  all 
'seen'.  Thus  the  human  is  missing  worthwhile  infornation, 
T/^t  us  i-emnmber  that  distinguishing,  understand in<j  and 
warding  spatial  mutual  dependencies  is  pte- eminently  in 
geographic  education  and  p.iblic  infonnation.  The  very  final 
qoi\l  being  that  the  hurrwin  c-an  and  dare  venture 
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intlopondontly  to  acquire  insiqht  Into  new  s|>itifil  Rcx^lal 
rf»lr-itlonf»hips.  The  reasons  for  t-his  "txjt-soeing  relations' 
^rr*  twoCold  and  coherent  to  a  certain  degroo, 

*  Firstly  is  niontinnocl  a  deficiency  of  knowlodge  about  the 
FnihjfX't  |:irf?snnted  in  tlit?  in^ge.  The  huiran  cannot  piit  the 
r«»levant  <7iu?stions  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
vif^iial  Ifmge.  Aixl  for  that  reason  there  will  be  Inck  of 
nnd'^rntnrvlirvi.  (Thus  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  polderlandscapo 
prevents  th*^  full  understaPiding  of  an  airview  of  the  Green 
IKirt  of  the  Rindstad.) 

♦  Secondly  a  huron's  perception,  the  generation  of 
infortivition,  conceptualization  and  storing  of  information 
in  the  mtural  memnry  (and  in  artifical  mamories,  such  as 
(VHper,  (X)m[)uters)  are  in  gerieral  slofjpy,  loose  and 
superficial,  Ilumins  seem  to  be  far  less  active  aix!  pn?ci7.e 
(^Micerning  brain  activities,  than  was  always  thought. 
F^ese^irch  on  tlie  design  of  knowledge  systen«  all  over  tJie 
wnld  lias  clearly  sha>ffi  tJiat  tlie  most  crucial  and  diffiailt 
mcTTinnt  is  tlie  aac|uisition  of  knowledge  from  the  expert. 
Pof^ple  seem  not  be  awanj  of  the  way  in  which  Hiey  acrjuire 
Ihnir  km^wbxlge.  Hcsigning  knowledge  systems  is  part  of 
AF-rosearch  (AIs  Artificial  Intelligence), 

•llins  m^n-conception  of  tlie  visual  image  has  definitely  an 
intellectual  Ijasis. 

It  will  be  clear  tliat  a  stand  is  t^en  against  tlie  often 
h'Mrd  idea  tliat  the  glut  of  visual  images  in  our  daily  life 
will  lead  to  a  negation  of  the  visual  image, 
•11  IP  rr^K^wpd  interest  for  the  visual  image  as  i^x^sed  above 
mi<jht ,  apirt  from  teclinological  facilities,  very  well  find 
im  uK-iln  in  an  overall  better  rducated  human  and  on  its 
turn  load  Lo  higher  forms  of  knowlrvjge. 
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NAMING  AND  EXPLAINING,  IN  ORMR  TO  EXPRESS  GEJOGRAPHIC 
OOWraWr  THE  DIFFERENT  CATEOORIrS  OF  VJ.SUATj  IMAGES 

Given  the  definition  of  tFie  visual  image  we  can  di?tingvush 
tvfo  categories: 

*  iconographic  and  *  arialajue 

Itie  ic?onoqraphic  category  consists  of.  two  sub-categories; 

*  nature-alike  images,  having  a  high  reseniblano?  to  reality 
lKiwevic?r^not  equal  to  reality.  An  image  of  the  Mont  Blanc, 
OS  well  as  an  image  of  people  shopping  in  a  irain  street 
belong  in  this  category,  nomally  we  refer  to  these  images 
as  pictures  independent  of  the  type  of  matf^Tial.  The 
likeness  with  reality  may  wiry,  view  angle  and  colour  being 
mast  determining. 

*  structure-alike  images  having  some  resemblance  to  r^al  ity 
as  far  as  structure  concerns,  hcwver  never  are  equal  to 
reality.  An  image  of  the  outline  of  the  City  of  London  and 
a  relief  of  the  Ural  Mountains  belong  in  tliis  category.  Tn 
every  day  life  we  refer  to  t^^ese  invnges  respectively  as 
plan  or  map  and  model.  The  likeness  with  reality  can  vary, 
riie  scale  is  determing  for  tJ^  degree  of  likeness,  as  well 
as  the  way  the  plan  or  map  is  produced. 

In  tlie  analogue  category,  our  Seconal  one,  qualities  £ind 
relations  between  iimaterial  phenomena  are  given  in  a 
spatial  pattern,  the  content  is  read   according  to  an 
analogon.  In  a  cliimte  diagram  qualities  of  phenomena  and 
by  its  grouping  the  relations  betwrK>n  temperature, 
precipitation,  and  sunshine  for  a  certain  period  and  place 
are  imagined  in  a  spatial  way. 
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A  <tef,n-based  network  of  services  in  La  D^fen«e,  Paris,  may 
bf-  spatially  organized  in  a  graph,  by  which  tiie  diversity 
and  tlie  densi*;y  becscme  quite  clear. 

'HiuR  in  on  analogue  iirvige  v«  don't  see  a  'GestaltS  hut  an 
nn'il()9on  of  a  phencwiGJXMi. 

rt  was  already  the  Ftendi  philosopher,  Bergson,  (1859-1941) 
vAxo  posed  that  the  human  tend  to  Imagine  m^ce  or  les» 
(•t:fiplox  issuos  in  scl-^sres,  spatial  patterns,  in  ordor  to 
get  grip  on  Uie  phenomenon  under  consideration.  And  indG<?d 
this  is  the  case  in  a  so-called  analogue  image. 

IV*ing  a  representation  of  reality  a  visual  imago  is 
lujttmn-nvide.  Hhis  means  Uiat  the  maker  has  to  be  sole<:tive, 
and  tlius  puts  by  definition  a  stamp  on  the  work.  We  will 
not  bike  up  here  a  discussion  about  the  design  and 
[production  of  a  visual  image.  Ilcwever,  for  the  Rake  of  good 
oducatlonal  and  informative  function  of  a  visual  l-mqe  W3 
fx)So  tJi^  widf^  breadth  of  the  field  between  'vision'  and 
minipiilatlon'.  In  order  to  get  a  certain  content  t-iie  maker 
nny  r\nt  only  choose  an  nxceptional  view  angle  or  by  grapJiic 
lochniques  my  p.±  an  at.vent  on  important  phencnw?na,  \iot 
also  could  retouch  objects  or  persons.  The  maker  <x)Uld 
flisregard  frontiers      a  map,  leave  out  net-work  fragments 
nr  tjiKe  as  data  whole  images  or  segments  to  construct  a 
full,  Uctiteous  visual  image  (  as  so  easily  is  to  bn  done 
hy  nndern  comixiter  technology). 

H^o  line  botwo>en  vision  and  manipulation  is  not  always  so 
rlnar  and  a)uld  even  be  subject  of  sincere  discussion.  It 
is  obvioits  I'vw^ver  tliat  in  the  case  of  demons hnibln 
ii\inipulation  a  viusal  image  as  a  representation  of  reality 
wi  U  not  be  accepted.  We  don't  have  to  do  with  a  visual 
iraiqo  according  to  the  definition  given, 
nut  lot  us  b^  honest,  concerning  the  'word'  as  moans  of 
'^xpronnion  wn  have  exactly  the  same  phenonenon.  Still  tiio 
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situation  verbal-visual  is  txjt  wtolly  cxnparable,  because 
in  the  c<ise  of  visual  imagos  the  credibility      .such  i^ 
rather  high  and  to  a  certain  degree  this  also  cx)unts  Cor 
the  wrd  in  print.  Vfe  stated  already  that  unfortunately 
visual!  images  oft(in  are  seen  af5  reality  itself, 
Suwiiarizing  can  ba  posed  that  the  human  who  will  use  the 
visual  image  and  it  might  be  the  educator  or  the  user  in 
public  doivjtin  must  at  least  reflect  on  its  reliability, 

VISUAL  IMAGE  AS  MEANS  INTmiATION  AND  0Ot*tJNlWriW 
IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  THE  RTBLIC  DCMMN  INTORHIf^G  PROCESS 

Tf«^  use  of  the  visiual  .Imngo  his  two  basic  Afspectr.s  ^n 
infonnational  and  a  comttunicative  one.  Attejition  will  te 
paid  to  both  atipt^cts  the  one  after  tlie  other* 

The  information  aspect.  A  visual  Image  starving  geographic 
education  in(oiii«  about  the  subject  in  quc^stion,  Oaritral  is 
here  tlx?  intrinsic  cognitive  value  of  the  image  and  its 
contribution  to  the  realization  of  the  obiftctives  of 
geographic  education  and  pLiblic  infcnrati^^. 
Regarding  the  information  aspect,  of  tJie  vi<»ual  image 
p-^^e  that  it  is  an  indispensable  tool  in  gt?ogr;jphic 
education  and  Ful:)lic  enligiitenment.  Uiis  is  to  he 
concluded  fran  the  thecjry  cx>ncerning  the  vis^ial  mage  as 
put  in  t}ie  preoDeding  setrtions  of  this  [>ap?r: 

*  in  a  visual  inage  relatit>nfi>  (intra  ^ssd  inter)  are  m2«ie 
observable  by  simultaneous  presentation? 

*  the  visual  image  directs  Itie  forming  of  (X)gnitiv^ 
patterns  by  the  image-inherent  selectivity  of  the  cr>ntfrnt; 

*  a  visual  image,  owing  to  its  exact  appearan<;e,  convinces 
the  vieuier  of  tiKi  essence  of  obie<;t3  and  phenowna? 

*  UvinkK  to  the  perception  realised  via  the  visual  image  a 
more  exact  exchange  of  vic-ws  is  postiil^le- 
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However,  tho  observatioris  and  perceptions  as  such  and  the 
infontative  benefit  wJ.ll  not  occur  unless  the  loarning 
Yavmx)  is  interested  or  kncws  where  to  look  for.  Only  then 
the  ptYxressing  of  the  iimge's  content  get  a  chance  to  take 
f^lAos.  In  actiwl  teaching  and  learning  tlvere  are  many 
fossibilitiofj  to  rttimulate  proceasing  activities,  so  a?  by 
.lisaisfling  and  analyzing  (t-ventually  ta^ether  witJi 
{ rejection  on  a  'Mack 'board)  tJve  geoqraiiUc  eContent  a\\d  to 
fit  tJve  a^xjuired  kTowledge  into  otlier  subjenTt  mittor,  ito 
prrw)t»^  i-t)nl:iniii^(g  «lucation  and  fwhllc  inPun^Mon  at 
lnr(|e  Min  visual  iiiiage  could  be  provided  and  exi>Kninod  by 
ne\,Y\ssary  mtCH, 

*V\v}  crwunication  aspyt.  The  coniiunicatlon  situation 
(Iprinq  fxlucat  ion^U  arvj  infonnative  work  should  i«  of  high 
(pinlity  an<i  xnn\:      most  c^irefully  proot»ed.  IBotl^  piarties 
♦•.{j'Mnd  fx{¥?rinncf»  th^'  situation  as  reliable,  opr^n  and 
T'-Oaxrvl.  Fortnna'rely  next  to  tiie  infonmtion  as(>x:ts  the 
visual  invige  als-)  Iwive  attending  conminicatilve  i^KW^rpna  of 
:\  posirivn  rliaracter.  Belav  the  experienced  asi-^ncts  will  l>e 
r^yst.niuticMi  ly  sufrmrxl  up: 

♦  visual  images  ^  tt-  a  collective  uM  olr^jective  starling 
joint  in  t^iacbino/learning  and  informing  situations; 

*  visual  inviges  fascinate.,  so  that  ttie  student  U^'l 
.■ict.ji vMy  involved; 

*  visurU  m^qps  excite  interest^  help  to  cv:)no'>ntrate  ti)e 
;i(-.tenti«">n; 

♦  tht»  use  of  vij?ual  images  causes  an  a[tfnt>'^"^  rf^laxation; 

^  Wv:^  use  of  visual  im,igc;s  brij>qs  variety  in  th'  nr^tlKvls  of 
r:eaching  aiui  informing; 

*  the  use  of  visual  images  inspires  corf  if  }enr.r); 

♦  th^^  rn'ltical  use  of  visual  im^^ges  intrrvluces  a  critical 
.M  rltudr*  trj  images  in  gerv^ral. 
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It  migl)t  very  well  be  that  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
advantages  of  using  visual  images  will  be  th(i  fac±  that  the 
tension r  necessarily  inherent  to  every  information-based 
conmunication   situation,  is  deflected  and  objectified 
tenporarily.  In  the  list  given  this  leading  advantage  is 
split  up  into  several  categories. 

CXmiUSICN 

That  a  visual  image  provides  food  for  thought  can  be 
derived  from  the  described  qualities  of  the  visual  iimge. 
Because  geographic  education  find  enlightenment  have 
principally  to  do  with  the  prcmotion  of  thinking  and 
understanding  of  nutually  spatial  dependencies ,  thic  visual 
image  is  an  essential  tool  for  those  involved  in  teaching 
and  infonaing  geographic  knowledge. 

Moreover  tlie  good  ase  of  the  visual  image  will  positively 
influence  the  cx:mnunication  process. 
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TEXTBOOK  FACILITIES  FOR  DEVELOPING  LEARNERS^  SKILLS 
AND  ABILITIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 


Hartmut  Volkmann 


ABSFRACT 


Now  geogrnphy  curricula  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
call  for  a  return  to  regional  geography  In  schools.  There  Is 
great  concern  that  this  means  going  back  to  students  memori- 
7in()  a  large  bulk  of  single  facts,  tec,  ^nd  that  more  deman- 
ding classroom  activities  cannot  be  retained.  By  distingui- 
shing five  categories  of  classroom  work  the  paper  shows  that 
regional ly  organ! zr J  textbooks  tend  to  suggest  more  reproduc- 
tive assignments  than  thematlcally  organized  textbooks  do. 

AIM  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

Iho  mid  1980's  witnessed  a  fundamental  revision  of  geography 
curricula  in  tho  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  comparable  to 
Ihnt  of  the  beginning  1970' s.  As  a  matter  of  fact  It  repre- 
<;nrits  a  reverse!  of  the  former  development  in  that  the  regio- 
nal approach  in  geographical  education  Is  given  priority 
ag.iln. 

Since  the  previous  new  orientation  led  to  a  greater  emphasis 
on  [jromotlnq  a  critical  attitude  In  geographical  education  as 
compared  to  the  situation  before  1970  (cf.  Volkmann  1904),  it 
is   of    interest  to  see  whether  or  not  that   change   for  the 
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better  has  been  afflicted  by  the  present  reverse  orientation 
of  curricula.  For  this  purpose  newly  edited  textbooks  that 
follow  the  lines  of  the  new  curricula  are  evaluated  on  the 
basic  assumption  that  textbooks  allow  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  actual  classroom  work. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  the  individual  states  determine 
autonorrously  their  educational  system,  e.g.  how  many  periods 
a  week  and  in  which  grades  a  certain  subject  is  to  be  taught 
(cf.  Volkmann  1988).  Consequently  the  analysis  of  textbooks 
has  to  regard  this  differentiation  and  to  ask  to  which  extent 
textbook  authors  can  realize  their  intentions.  Are  they  bound 
to  follow  strictly  a  very  tight  curriculum,  e.g.  that  of 
Baden-Wurttemberg,  or  are  they  left  sufficient  pedagogic 
space  Inside  the  given  frame. 

The  new  textl^ooks  are  devised  for  different  school  types 
which  was  not  the  case  during  most  of  the  1970' s.  Even  in 
this  regard  different  demands  may  be  expected.  This  point, 
however.  Is  not  followed  up. 

The  main  concern  of  the  study  rests  with  the  antagonism  of 
Regional  Geography  versus  Thematic  Geography  and  the  educa- 
tional conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Consequently,  only 
textbooks  for  grammar  schools,  grades  5  through  9  (students 
aged  10  to  15)  are  studied  here,  which  make  up  the  body  of 
compulsory  geographical  education.  (In  Badcn-Wurttemberg  Geo- 
graphy Is  taught  only  In  grades  5  through  8). 

Thus  four  hypotheses  are  to  be  proved  false  or  true: 

1.  The  new  textbooks  support  class-rehearsel  and  require 
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less  critical  Judgement  by  the  student  than  did  the 
older  ones  (till  around  1980). 
?.  A  growing  complexity  of  assignments  over  the  school- 
time  th.1t  matches  the  students'  developing  intellect 
<lo(»s  not  exist,  since  all  regions  are  of  the  same 
high  complexity  (cf.  Pol  lex  1987,  59). 

3.  There  are  no  differences  between  textbooks  for  diffe- 
rent states  as  far  as  student  activities  are  concer- 
ned. 

4.  Ihe  given  curriculum,  especially  In  the  state  of  Ba- 
flpn-WUrttemberg»  does  not  allow  much  variation. 


MIUVFY  DESIGN 

It  \%  the  tjndisputcd  goal  of  geographical  education  to  enable 
thp  student  "to  take  part  in  a  responsible  shaping  of  his 
wot  111"  (MlNlSfERlUM  fllr  Kultur  und  Sport  Baden-WOrttemborg, 
I083»  7;  cf.  also  Ihde,  1906,  13) »  based  on  a  profound  know- 
loflgo  or  his  environment  and  the  Interdependence  between  hu- 
mankind and  the  environment.  To  achieve  this  goal  geographi- 
c.il  education  has  to  offer  situations  in  which  the  student 
(aV\  develop  these  skills  and  abilities. 

Mip  nnmod  cissumption  that  textbooks  provide  the  closest 
jH)ssil)le  description  of  how  classroom-work  is  organized, 
Iholr  assignments  are  analysed  regarding  the  mode  of  activi- 
ties. For  thp  analysis  the  following  scheme  was  developed 
which  is  influoncpd  by  Bloom's  taxonomy  but  conceived  to 
sotve  the  specific  pur[)Ose. 
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BASIC  TECHNIQUES 
to  localize 
to  identify 
to  calculate 

COMPREHENSION  (Reproduction) 
to  describe 
to  compare 
to  classify 

APPLICATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE  (theoretical) 
to  discriminate 
to  explain,  give  reasons 
to  examine 

VALUING 
to  judge 
to  value 

APPLICATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE  (practical) 
to  simulate  planning  and  decision  taking 
to  find  and  evaluate  information 
to  employ  problem  solving  strategies 
to  carry  one's  point 

The  first  two  categories  comprise  activities  by  which  the 
student  acquires  ^n6  trains  a  basic  geographical  (in  the  very 
first  mainly  a  cartographic)  literacy;  the  third  reflects  the 
cognitive  level  characteri7eo  by  the  use  of  geographiral 
nio?hod$.  concepts  and  terminology;  the  fourth  refers  to  the 
affective  domain  in  that  the  student  is  to  express  his  opi- 
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nion,  thf^reby  establishing  and  developing  a  value  system;  the 
fifth,  finally,  takes  Into  account  that  the  students  must  get 
l.hp  opportunity  to  design  and/or  perform  Investigations, 
which  they  might  need  later  on  as  citizens*  Occasionally  the 
r.Ludcnts  even  may  get  the  chance  to  address  an 
(idfninl  strati ve  body. 

Fo»-  bolter  assessment  of  the  classification  a  few  examples  are 
qivon,  (for  bolter  readability  there  are  not  referenced). 

-  localize  your  hometown,  (to  localize) 

-  Name  the  bordering  states,  (to  identify) 

-  Which  physical  landscape  impacts  are  connected  with 
open  pit  mining?  Cf.  Landsat  picture,  (to  Identify) 

-  flow  does  the  native  population  view  the  establishment 
of  National  Parks?  (to  describe,  as  the  answer  is  given 
In  the  text) 

-  Compare  the  drainage  system  of  the  Alb  with  that  around 
Stuttgart,  (to  compare) 

-  Which  Is  the  biggest  district?  (to  classify) 

-  Which  are  the  differences  between  flerford  and  Senne- 
stadt  considering  their  plan,  structure  and  age?  (to 
discriminate) 

-  When  were  the  plctcres  taken?  (to  discriminate) 

-  Wliy  does  the  high  wood  consumption  endanger  the  envi- 
ronment? (to  explain) 

The  operator  (verb)  Is  not  always  helpful,  e.g. 
"  Compare  the  two  statements:    "Castes  hold  up  progress." 

-  "for  many  Indians  the  caste  Is  a  protecting  community 
aqainst  poverty."  (The  comparison  Is  a  valuation.) 

-  Play  a  faml ly  discussing  alternatives  for  a  now  resi- 
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dence.  (to  simulate) 

Plan  the  inquiry  of  a  farm,  (to  find  information) 


DISKUSSION 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  Four  books 
were  revised,  two  used  in  Northrhine-Westphalla  (NW)  and  two 
in  Baden-WiJrttemberg  (BW), 

TERRA  Geographle  NW  (1981-82)  is  structured  along  thematic 
lines.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  amount  of  assignments 
belonging  to  the  first  two  categories  is  reduced  consecutive- 
ly frrm  almost  two  thirds  to  little  more  than  two  fifths. 
Especially  in  grade  9  valuing  and  the  practical  application 
of  knowledge  gain  importance,  due  to  simulations  and  inqui- 
ries in  connection  with  themes  like  reorganizing  agriculture, 
locating  industries,  revitalizing  old  housing  quarters  and 
building-regulations  for  new  housing  districts.  To  merge  the 
contents  for  grades  7  and  8  in  one  volume  was  a  habit  in  the 
1970' s  followed  by  most  publishers. 

DIERCKE  Erdkunde  NW  {1986«87)  follows  the  new  curriculum 
which  officially  is  not  yet  in  force.  Here,  too,  the  first 
two  categories  are  reduced  in  a  similar  manner  but  regain 
importance  i^i  grade  9.  This  is  due  to  different  topics  (di- 
stant regions)  that  do  not  allow  e.g.  inquiries.  Comprehen- 
sion assignments  form  a  rather  solid  block  over  the  years. 
Remarkable  is  the  high  percentage  of  valuing  questions  alrea- 
dy in  grade  8, 
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DIERCKF  ErdkundG  BW  (1984-85)  was  produced  by  almost  the  same 
team.  The  first  two  categories  have  less  weight  in  grade  5 
ami  gain  thereafter,  while  practical  application  is  prominent 
in  grade  5.  It  Is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  home 
rogion  is  the  main  topic  In  grade  5  while  In  grade  8  far-away 
royions  are  tackled.  Because  of  this  many  assignments  which 
TFRRA  Coographle  NW  suggests  for  grade  9  are  taken  up  in  this 
textbook  already  in  grade  5,  e.g.  the  Inquiry  of  a  farm  or  a 
shopping  street.  Valuing  gains  weight  in  grade  8  mainly  in 
connection  with  Japan,  the  USA  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

TERRA  Geographie  BW  (1^4-86)  shows  some  similarities  in  that 
thfi  first  two  categories  dominate  in  grade  6  (topic:  European 
states)  and  a  high  percentage  of  applying  assignments  in 
ornilp  5  for  the  same  reason  as  In  DIERCKE  Erdkunde  BW.  ^.?ne- 
rally  valuing  remains  less  important  than  in  all  other  text- 
hooks  while  reproducing  tasks  are  highly  dominant. 

CONCLUSION 

Cnniing  back  to  the  hypothesis  formulated  in  the  beginning. 
1.  It  has  boon  proved  true  only  partly.  Regional ly  ori- 
oiii.ed  t^^xtbooks  clearly  give  more  space  to  comprehen- 
sion assignments  than  do  thematically  oriented  text- 
books but  arc  in  less  demand  of  localising  the  case 
studies.  There  are  differences  concerning  the  theore- 
tical application  of  knowleuge,  but  obviously  more 
dependant  on  the  authors  than  the  curriculum  (cf.  the 
textbooks  for  Raden-WUrttemberg) .  This  applies  to 
valuing  and  practical  application  of  knowledge,  too. 
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2.  It  was  verified.  While  the  thematically  structured 
textbook-set  indicates  a  gradual  shift  to  the  last 
three  categories,  the  regionally  conceived  textbook- 
sets  show  nothing  of  t;ie  kind. 

3.  It  was  falsified.  Even  given  the  same  team  of  authors 
there  are  considerable  differences  between  classroom 
activities  which  may  be  ascribed  to  growing  experien- 
te  of  the  team. 

4.  The  last  was  proved  false,  too.  Even  the  tight  curri- 
culum allows  for  substantial  variations.  A  comparison 
of  the  categories  comprehension  and  theoretical  app- 
lication of  knowledge  reveals  this  clearly. 
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Fig.  1      Categories  of  Classroom  Work  in  Selected  Geography  Textbooks 
(relative  iinportance  in  percent  of  all  assignments) 
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THE  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHER'S  GUIDE 
TO  THE  CLASSROOM 


-Second  Edition- 


Edited  by  John  Fl0n,  Peter  Wilson  and  Rodney  Gerber,  lecturers 
In  geography  and  geographical  education  at  Brisbane  College 
of  Advanced  education  at  KeMn  Orove, 

The  editors  have  produced  a  clossroom  guide  far  teachers  of  geography  to 
bridgo  the  gap  between  educational  theorists,  syllabus  developers  and 
classroom  teachers. 

The  book  Is  written  In  a  practical  easy  to  read  style  for  busy  teachers  and 
student  teachers.  Each  chopter  contains  a  common  structure,  starting  with  a 
stimulating,  scene-setting  Introduction.  This  Is  followed  by  practical  how  to  da  lt' 
advice  on  the  topics.  Problems  that  need  to  be  considered  and  ways  of 
overcoming  them  are  outlined.  Frequent  examples  of  classroom  Ideas,  lesson 
samples,  short  exercises,  transcripts  of  students  talking  etc,  are  provided  and  up 
to  half  of  each  chapter  Is  'straight  from  the  chalk-face'.  Examples  are  not  overly 
parochial  and  are  relevant  to  teachers  throughout  the  world. 
This  second  edition  Is  different  In  several  ways.  The  content  has  bee.^  Increased 
to  31  chapters,  with  many  new  chapters  and  most  receiving  a  thorough  revision. 
The  physical  size  of  the  book  has  also  been  charged  to  a  generous  A4  format 
allowing  for  better  layout. 
The  editors  have  recognised 
the  need  for  an  analysis  at 
the  nature  of  geography 
and  its  educational  role, 
especially  tor  new  teachers, 
so  this  new  edition  begins  with 
three  Introductorv  chapters. 
Those  are  followed  by  sections 
on  Teaching  Strategies, 
Cal€,lng  for  Indlviduol 
Differences  In  Sludonts,  School 
Based  Curriculum 
Development,  and  a  final 
chapter  on  Being  a  Geography 
leochor  in  the  1990s. 
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§!Sll:t§A  IgQCHINQ  STYLES  AWD  LEARNERS  ABILITIES  CONSIDERED  IN 
SBSIC  GEOQRAPMICAL  EiRSPECiiyEBr 


ABSTRACTt  Framewarkis  -for  elementary  didactic  analysis  \i4  the 
content  of  geography  education  are  suggested  and  preliminary 
d^KcusserJ  in  the  light  of  current  trends  toward  a  stronger 
regional  geographical  orientation,  integration  and  holism. 
(Voposed  organizing  or  defining  principles  for  a  Danish 
school  geography  serves  as  enample  and  frame  of  reference. 


The  head  quotes  concepts  not  to  say  watchwords  stressing  the 
symposiums  engagement  in  geographical  educational  planning 
and  practice.  These  cof^cepts  may  also  lead  our  attention  to 
well  knowri  questions  which  might  be  as  topical  as  ever  as  f. 
ex.  about  the  coherence  between  the  basis  of  geography 
(knowledge,  methods,  theoretical  structures  etc. >  and 
contemporary  geographical  education.  Answers  to  that  kind  of 
questions  are  crucial  for  the  capability  of  geographical 
^HucMion  -  and  of  geography  teachers  and  geographical 
educational  renearch  as  well  -  to  meet  traditional  and  actual 
demaods  or  expectations.  Questions  of  that  kind  are 
con<3idered  in 
this  paper. 

?i  i5fi£  scientific  AQQrgaches  and  some  iOJElicat ions  for 

The  scientific  methodology  of  geography  embraces  the  basic 
methods  of  science,  social   science  and  humanities  i.  e.  that 
hoth  traditional  empirical   studies  and  interpretation  in 
humanistic  c^ense  contribute  to  geographical  research.  These 
basic  modes  of  investigation  and  understanding  are 
prerequisite  to  any  geographical  perception  and  knowledge. 
The  geographer  often  intuitively  interchange  or  integrate 
empiric  and  humanistic  modes  of  study  and  explanation. 
(RlUmann  1979,   1965).  So  does  the  \BArnr»r. 

The  rhrtnging  or  simultaneous  u««ie  of  different  modes  of 
de"icript ion,  analysis  and  explanation  is  commonpMre  and 
nnrmAl   in  scientific  and  educational  geography.  Nevertheless 
it  fnr  didactical  purposes  sometimes  may  be  valuable  to 
ntre<%s  the  character,  strength  and  weakness  of  various 
met hndnl ng i c a I  approaches . 

1he  Advantages  and  limits  of  the  approaches  mentioned 
therefore  are  taken  for  granted.  So  are  the  strengths  and 
Wf»akness  acquainted  with  their  use  as  teaching  methods  or 
art ivi ties  When  they  are  used  independently  the  premises  and 
pn«?sihi  Hties  of  a  traditional  empiric  or  humanistic  study  or 
exer rises  may  be  drawn  from  epistomology  and  tradition  of 
<«riente  and  humanities  respectively   (e.  g«  Chappel  1  1981, 
rhrintensen  1982,  fichaefer  1953) • 
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AMumlno  that  th«M  •cJucAtional  prciblvm*  «r«  managMblVf  w« 
arm  Imit  ntth  nn  o^^mr  question  of  importune*  to  geogmphlcal 
dtdActics  anrt  «KJu^«tian«l  pr«ctic«.  This  qu»«ition  i« 
introduciict  by  mentioning  rsgional  gtrography.  More 
nprcilically  th«  quMtion*  raisad  iimong  othar  things  are 
consequences  ol  the  interrelated  (integrated?)  use  ol 
different  modes  of  description,  antilysis,  explanation  and 
representation  normally  connected  vilth  rducationAl  dealing 
w*th  places,  regions  etc. 

Following  I  attempt  to  sketch  a  simple  model,  which  might  be 
of  some  use  when  content,  organization  and  practice  of 
regional  geographical  education  artr  considered.  It 
nccasionally  may  elucidate  various  questions  relevant  or  even 
basic  tn  all  geographical  education.   In  fact  I  only  quote  and 
Hpvelnp  wpll  known  principles  and  viewpoints  <Paterson  1979). 


Fig  i.  Oeographic  perspectives  or  *»worlds"  (Peterson  1975/79) 

Ueographers  work  and  various    geographies"  exist  in  or 
refler^s  different  kind  of  "worlds**  or  perspectives. 
P«ter«;ons  more  than  twenty  years  old  diagram  connects  five  of 
thnne  and  the  dialectics  of  process  and  pattern  (structure) 
*rt  a  clarifying  way.   It  emphasise  that  geography  and 
g*»ogr#iphtr.fll  education  depend  on  different  modes  of  study, 
f^xplanatlnn  and  representation  according  to  the  chosen 
pprsperti  vp«i  or  -  more  difficult  but  crucial  to  regional 
geography  -  combinations  of  or  endeavours  to  integrate 
pernppcti ve«t.  Let  us  narrow  the  view  to  place,  area  or 
r egl on. 

5?  f:55biDC!^^-V??  wishes  aQ^  the  diff jcuU  educational  t?C;fiEtie§i 

Uiic*  1«i  not  a  try  to  present  the  organization  of  the  school 
•subject,  which  In  a  complicated  and  highly  context  bound 
ta-ik.  An  example  of  the  outcome  of  a  specific  endeavour  of 
that  kind  is  mentioned  later.   I  only  attempt  to  present  a 
frame  for  didactic  considerations  on  the  content  -  incl.  the 
ai'lll^f  abilities  and  learning  or  teaching  styles  aimed  at. 
Ititn  frame  rnnnects  various  perspeciti ves  clearly  and  makes 
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didactic:  dimensions       thm  r»gional«-«ystMatic  dl«l#ctic. 
mAn/«ocl«ty-envlronm»nt /nature  and  scale  or  reoional  level 
tnpical* 

Snmething  has  been  achieved.  If  use  oi  that  kind  of  didactic 
frames  could  further  geographical  educators  reflections  and 
clnrify  their  mutual  communications  on  the  obvious  but 
f^rjmetimes  complicated  interdependences  between  educational 
conditions  and  prerequisite  epistomological  premises  tied  to 
the  content.  There  probably  is  a  need  for  frames  or  tools, 
which  in  a  simple  way  further  didactic  consideration, 
decision  making  and  evaluation. 

It  should  be  possible  to  deal  with  these  considerations  and 
decisions  without  still  repeating  and  being  restrained  by 
eternal  discussions  un  the  definition  or  character  of 
geography.  If  so  the  perspectives  of  the  Peterson  model  (fig, 
I)  cnuld  be  specified  to  place  or  region.   In  that  way  we  aim 
directly  at  our  constant  course  of  troublei  regional 
geography.   (Regional ization  as  scientific  analysis  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  paper) 


PlQ.  2.  Regions  (places)  in  different  perspectives  and 
perceptions. 

t)if f i^rences  in  perceived  and  beh/^vioural   ''worlds"  -  here 
place  or  region  -  depending  on  content >  viewpoint  and 
Individual  are  highlighted.  The  same  applies  for  a  well  known 
challenge  to  geographical  educations  How  to  support  thi? 
nhjrtents  acquiring  of  a  rich  Individual  place,  region  or 
world  image  which  holds  the  common  or  conteKtual  image  to  a 
degree,   that  further  mutual  communication  with  other  people. 
The  modif icatinns  implies  a  need  foi-  further  consi delations 
on  methods  (learning  activities)  and  representations 
(c;ources).  This  is  illuBtratf>d  with  image  representations  as 
eMample  in  the  following  diagram. 

Hnmparisons  of  fig.  two  and  three  may  draw  attention  to 
important  interdependences  between  representations  and  modes 
nf  study.  A  successful   Interplay  depends  among  other  things 
also  on  character  and  sUe  of  the  region  as  well  as  on  the 
snurres  aval lable. 


OIH#r#i)t  't^Nvlourit'  region 
accnrding  to  inllviduil  cholc* 
«rd  perception  rr^^^^n 


Predicted  q<»oqraphic5 
of  rnglon 


HlStorttfll  gPOor^phict 

of  region 
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<iirvpypr.  r.irlnqr4rlt'»r 


Fig.  'S*  R»prM«nt«tlon«  and  imaoM  of  «  rvglon  <plac»)* 

(\\  first  thff  r11;9gr<«ms  may  only  support  the  overview  of 
troii^il e«omi^  rombi natl ona  of  didactic  parameters*  Then  they 
rf^re  frames  of  reference  and  consideration.  Later  they 
hnppfiilly  may  accommodate  and  further  didactic  wnrk  and 
eriiirat tonal  practice  -  without  bothering  with  de  endless 
Hi<ncin^«»lnns  mi>ntloned  above.  At  least  they  might  provoke 
nhher**  tn  present  simple  frameworks  or  tools  applicable  to 
"Hi^ny"  HlHarMr  and  educational  use. 

In  thp  following  recent  trends  towards  a  more  regional  based 
g»»ography  education  are  touched  upon.  Discussions  on  teaching 
regional  geography  and  broader  discussion  on  e.  g.  Integrates; 
cifiidlen  Illustrate  the  needs  for  frames  or  mndels,  who  can 
;^rrnmmodate  didactic  analysis  and  decision  making  on 
H I  f  f     #»nt   I  #avel  «s . 

iir>nr)r  Aphi  rj^l  education  often  has  been  tied  ^o  If  not  defined 
tiy  plaresi  rf«g1nns>  cnuntrles  etc.  Regions  was  recognised  as 
^  unifying  W  nnt  integrating  concept.  Ine  diagrams  support 
rnnni dprat i nn  on  this  simple  but  problematic  organization, 
fhey  also  draw  attention  to  time  or  history  as  an  Important 
dtmenslnni  whlrh  often  has  been  treated  as  such  by 
geographers  in.  g.  Bird  1961|  Qlddens  i9BS|  Martshorne  1939^ 
H;<iier  1974). 

fpi nt nmni oQi ral   and  educational  geographical  dlsrussinns  h ive 
p??peripnred  many  attempts  to  arrange  spacei  time  an»i  lat.t  on 
riAtiir  p/environmenty   individuals/societies  and  global 
plipnompna  In  a  Integrative  or  at  least  unifying  way.  Ihe 
•strength  wnd  weakness  of  various  arrangements  are  recently 
rnnt^irtered  hy  kellerman.  He  concludes  that   (Kellerman  19B7)l 

"hy  purpose  was  not  to  argue  that  human  geography  has  to  be 
ifttegrat  i  VP,  hut  to  highlight  established  and  ongoing 
.Tftempts  to  reach  Integrative  perspectives  In  geography.  One 
miy  even  wonrler  whether  It  is  worthwhiti    ^o  attempt 
Integratlvp  Approaches.   It  seems  that  If  the  trf  Utlonal  and 
r nnewed  intprests  in  this  tine  of  inquiry  In  geoy.  aphy  mean 
AMythinc),    it  Is  that  this  is  on«  of  the  objectives  of  the 
(M«triptinp.    Ihis  perspective  is  not  a  new  argument  p*r  My 
hut  thr»rp  is  a  difference  between  older  and  new  traditions. 
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The  old  traditions  Integrated  pattern*  and  factors  in  rathar 
empirical  framaworkst  Tha  question  remains  open  whether  a  new 
understanding  oi  process  and  structure  would  eventually  yield 
some  new  conceptual  frameworks  of  integration  that  would 
permit  more  advanced  empirical  integrative  studies  in  human 
geography.  Given  the  traditions  of  geographersy  the  regional 
scale  is  most  in  need  for  attention.** 

Statements  of  that  kind  are  of  strong  didactic  relevance.  It 
goes  both  for  considerations  in  a  geographical  educational 
context  and  for  more  general  often  content  indifferent  or 
empty  educational  debates  on  integration,  coherence*  holism 
etc.  The  failure  of  content  indifferent  educational 
endeavours  to  catch  and  mediate  even  established  knowledge 
areas  has  often  been  demonstrated.  That  is  why  there  is  a 
need  cf  broad  qualified  subject  and  science  based  didactic 
efforts.  Furthermr^re  some  trends  or  wishes  reflected  through 
these  discussions  are  among  the  reasons  why  geography 
teaching  has  been  severely  cut  back  and  -  worse  -  youngsters 
often  have  a  poor  and  biased  world  image  and  understanding. 

These  problems  can  not  be  solved  alone  by  turning 
geographical  education  into  environmental  studies  based  among 
other  things  on  ecology  or  systems  analysis.  A  narrow 
ecological  approach  however  well  organized  would  miss 
Important  geographical  perspectives  and  be  subject  to  some  of 
the  critique  mentioned  earlier  (Biilmann  19079  Kennedy  1979). 

3a.  Various  hgHsjnf  and  a  ZU^Vl  CfQiSQdi  gtSflCfieb^j!. 

Teaching  of  geography  and  teaching  of  other  school  subjects 
as  well  experience  a  trend  towards  regional  geography.  This 
is  both  the  consequence  of  problems  created  by  earlier 
thematicaly  topical  etc  approaches  and  an  adaptation  to  a 
request  for  meaning  and  overview  or  total itiesy  which  are  the 
followers  of  earlier  demands  for  integration. 

As  geographical  educators  wee  are  faced  with  a  double  task. 
We  must  present  a  subject  (content*  organization  etc.)  which 
meet  both  traditional  and  new  demands.  That  is  extremely 
difficult  in  a  often  shrinking  teaching  time.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  legitimate  geography,  a  unifying  or  Integrative 
subject  per  se,  against  attacks  supported  by  spokesmen  for 
Integration,  coherence,  environmental  awareness, 
international  understanding  and  responsibility  etc. 

Bound  dlddictlc  work  are  prerequisite  to  create,  describe  and 
implement  a  coherent  school  geography  applicable  to  current 
national  and  international  demands.  Work  on  the  same  lines 
may  also  support  our  efforts  to  demonstrate,  thai  geography 
may  contribute  substantially  to  or  be  the  best  educational 
answer  to  the  wishes  put  forward  by  various  spokesmen  of  a 
better  world,  society  or  milieu. 
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rfvifloQli. 

-  regional  and  syatamatlc  gaoQraphy  ara  complamantary. 
Ihamatlc  or  thaorvtlcal  contafit  ahouJd  ba  Intrcsducad  and 
lavnad  through  taachlng  on  placaa,  raglona  •  or  atataa 
<a9  far  aa  poaaibla).  Tha  taachlng  practlca  muat  amphaaiza 
apaclflc  raglona  (caaa  atudlaa)  «•  »#all  av  a  broad  knowladga 
oi  atataa,  iwijor  ragiona,  contlnanta  and  global  phanomana. 

-  tha  aclantlflc  baala  la  «clanca,  aoclal  aclance,  humanltiaa 
aa  wall  aa  a  tradition  for  Irtagratad  (hollatlc?) 
daacriptionp  analyala  and  aaaaaamant  of  placaa,  raglona  and 
global  ralatlona  and  problaaa. 

-  choica  and  organization  of  contant  ahoiild  alucidata  and 
•traaa  cantral  vlawpolnta  and  totalltlaa  «  <r«latlon«7) 
Cacology,  man-natura,  tha  man  mada  anvlronmant ,  localization, 
living  condltlona,  rayional  dlffarancaa,  interdapandencaa  and 
antagonlama> • 

-  tha  mathoda  aa  raflactad  through  laarning  actlvjtiaa  ara 
aclantlflc  aa  wall  aa  humanlatlc.  That  la  why  gaugraphlcal 
axplanatlona  t  la  an  Important  but  troublasoma  part  of 
laarning  and  taachlng.  Tha  atudant  ahould  (according  to  alma 
and  contant)  work  on  conflraad  aclantlflc  axplanationa,  on 
aourca  and  othar  Intarpratatlon  and  localization  analyala. 
Placa  and  landacapa  ahould  ba  axparlancad  dlract  aa  wall  aa 
madia tad  through  varloua  aourcaa  (Placa  or  ragion  at  tha  aama 
tima  ia  uniqua  and  raflacta  a  complaN  of  Interralatlng  lawa 
or  machaniama). 

-  tha  aourcaa        <taaching  madia)  ara  many  and  varlad.  Thalr 
uaa  comblnaa  aclantlflc  and  humanlatlc  analyala  with 
vNparianca  and  craatlva  afforta.  Traditional  aourcaa  and 
aNarciaaa  <map  raading)  aa  wall  aa  modarn  tool  a  (aclantlflc 
obaarvatlon,  Informatlca)  ara  drawn  upon. 

t         to  ba  conaldarad  furthar    -  aplatomological ,  didactic 
and  through  guldallnaa  for  taachara. 

to  ba  conaldarad  furthar  -  thaoratlcal,  didactic, 
paychologlcal  and  through  guldallnaa  for  taachara. 
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NKAT  IHTLUKNCIS  SCHOOXi  CBHTRB":!  CURRICULUM 
DXVEXiOPHBNT?      THK  TEACHER  *S  PERSPECTIVS 
Grahm  Com^y 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  boglna  by  reviewing  the  teacher's  role  In 
curriculum  development  in  Britain,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Geography,  Schools  and  Industry  Project*     It  tt'en  describes  a 
research  study  conducted  with  Project  teachers.  This 
summarises  the  changes  made  by  toachers  In  their  schemes  of 
work,  and  shows  how  teachers*  motives,  resources  and  support, 
and  evaluation  and  feedback  are  factors  affecting  the 
feasibility  of  school  centred  curriculum  development. 

IMTRQDUCl TQM 

The  teacher's  role  in  currieulum  development 
Between  1970  and  1965,  curriculum  development  In  geography  In 
the  secondary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  v  closely 
related  to  three  major  projects:    the  Avery  Hill,  Brl3\.ol  and 
Geography  16-19  Projects.    Their  alms  were  to  chongo  content, 
teaching  strategies  and,  through  the  Involvement  of 
Examination  Boards,  assessment*    Although  their  alms  wete 
similar,  the  projects  had  differing  strategies  for  curriculum 
dnvplopment.    Thla  is  illustrated  by  the  freedom  which 
teachers  had  to  make  major  deaialona  about  new  courses  In 
relation  to  their  own  priorities. 

Thn«5  Avery  Hill  teachers,  at  least  at  the  outset,  were 
oncouraqed  to  Introduce  a  specified  course  structure,  using 
three  multi-media  resource  kits;  their  decisions  mainly 
related  to  devising  local  ck.se  studies  to  replace  those 
published  by  the  Project.     In  comparison,  Bristol  teachers 
were  provided  only  with  broad  course  outlines*  and  were 
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encouraged  to  form  local  group.^  to  devise^  Implement  and 
evaluate  their  own  courses.    This  process  encouraged  much 
greater  teacher  Initiative  leading  to  '^enhonced 
professionalism*^  (Tolley  and  Reynolds,  1977).     16-19  Project 
teachers  appeared  to  have  freedom  of  action  somewhere  between 
the  two. 

The  geography  projects  illustrate  the  patterns  of  curriculum 
development  in  England  and  Wales  overall.     In  the  1960s  and 
709,  attempts  at  innovation  consisted  of  the  production  by  a 
research  team  of  a  package  of  materials  and  teaching 
strategies.    These  wer^  then  disseminated  in  the  hope  that 
teachers  would  adopt  them  and  teach  accordingly.    In  general, 
however,  these  attempts  did  not  meet  with  the  success  whi^h 
had  been  anticipated  (see  for  example,  Fullan,  1962,  245)  . 
More  recent  attempts  have  emphasised  a  nchocl  centred 
dr\  roach.    Teachers  evaluate  their  existint^  practice  and 
establish  their  own  priorities  for  curriculum  development. 
They  have  greater  control  over  change,  and  this  increases 
their  motivation  and  professional  expertise.     It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  real  change  Is  more  likely  to  occur  if 
there  is  external  support  for  teachers,  for  example  through 
the  existence  of  a  project  team  which  can  act  as  a  catalyst 
(Hatlen,  1977;  Waring,  1979,  1980;  Slater,  1965). 
Although  many  claims  have  been  made  about  the  perceived 
advantages  of  school  centred  curriculum  development,  there 
appears  to  bo  little  research  to  draw  on.     The  need  for 
research  particularly  from  the  teacher *s  perspective  has  been 
noted  by  several  writers  (Hargreavesi  1962;  Brown  and 
Mclntyre,   1962;  Slater,  1965). 

The  Geography.   Schoola  and^^nduat rv^^roject  tGSIPl 

GSIP  was  established  by  the  Geographical  Association  in  1964 
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nnd  is  coordinated  from  the  Department  of  Bducatlonal  Studies 
at  Oxford  University*    A  development  phase  ran  from  1984  to 
1987,  by  which  time  11  groups  of  teachers  (80  schools)  had 
been  involved*    Dissemination  is  planned  from  1987  to  1989. 
The  two  aims  of  GSIP  are: 

1.  to  identify  the  contribution  of  geography  teachers  in 
helping  pupils  aged  11-16  to  increase  their  economic 
understanding; 

2.  to  involve  geography  teachers,  tog^sther  with  other 
adults,  in  the  development,  evaluation  and  dissemination  of 
activities  designed  to  increase  such  understanding. 

GSIP  is  concerned  with  changing  both  content  and  teaching 
strategies.    This  can  be  illustrated  by  four  characteristics 
of  Project  philosophy: 

1.  to  help  teachers  identify  key  issues  and  concepts 
related  to  economic  understanding,  and  to  develop  these  in  a 
geographical  context,  at  least  initially  in  relation  to  their 
school *s  local  economic  environment; 

2.  to  help  teachers  develop  teaching  strategies  which 
r?ncourage  pupils  to  be  actively  involved  in  thinking, 
experiencing  and  communicating; 

3.  to  help  teachers  involve  other  adults  (industrialists 
and  trade  unionists)  in  planning  courses,  in  working  with 
pupils,  and  in  evaluation; 

A,      to  help  teachers  evaluate  both  their  schemes  of  work  and 
their  approach  to  ongoing  curriculum  development,  thereby 
enhancing  their  professional  expertise. 
The  Project's  approach  to  curriculum  development  takes 
account  of  the  perceived  advantages  of  school  centred 
curriculum  development  noted  above.    Thus,  GSIP  c^perate.'i  as  s 
partnership  between  teachers  working  in  local  education 
authority  (LEA)  based  groups  with  an  lz^  appointed 
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coordinator^  other  adulta  crom  their  local  contmunity  and  i 
Project  team  based  in  Oxford  (Corney,  1984,  47) » 

IhE  ceaearch  atudy 

The  aim  of  this  research  is  to  determine  the  teachers* 
perspective  on  the  factors  which  influence  them  as  they 
change  the  curriculum  through  their  involvement  with  GSIP. 
In  reviewing  the  literature,  Mary  Waring^s  1960  paper  was 
found  to  be  extremely  useful:    her  identification  (p.  6)  of 
the  main  factors  which  '*so  far  as  we  know"  seem  I'lcely  to 
afffect  the  feasibility  of  "implementing  an  innovation  and 
achieving  its  ends**  was  in  itself  a  compreheni^ive  summary, 
and  also  allowed  other  research  studies  to  be  directly 
related  to  it.     Waring  identified  the  following  factors: 
teacher  motives;  teacher  characteristics,  understanding  and 
involvement;  demands  on  teachera  and  students;  resources  and 
support;  evaluation  and  feedback. 

Data  was  collected  through  a  questionnaire  of  all  79  teachera 
involved  in  GSIP  in  June  1987   (response  r^te  71%)  and  a 
aemi*-structured  interview,  conducted  with  teachers  in  a 
sample  of  five  local  groups. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  reports  some  of  the  findings  from 
the  questionnaire  related  to  the  changes  implemented  by  GSIP 
teachers,  and  to  the  teachers*  views  about  soine  of  the 
factors  influencing  them. 

Hia_  cliaag^Ba^jnade  .b^ .  tftacnenfl  thraugh-JUifilr^lQYOlvcmeat^jiiiJti 

Figure  1  contains  information  about  the  new  schemes  of  work 

planned  \nd  implemented  by  GSIP  teach'*rji. 

In  relation  to  the  type  of  industry  specified,  service  and 
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I^P&o  Or  XNDUoiKx 

NUMBER  OF 

MErrrroNs 

MiacellAneous  services 

6 

Distributive 

5 

Power 

3 

Other  heavy  industry 

3 

Light  industry 

2 

Extractive 

2 

Tourism 

J 

Agriculture 

1 

Total 

23 

TOPICS 

NUMBER  OF 
MENTIONS 

Local  industry 

7 

changing  industry 

7 

Location  of  industry 

6 

Internal  organisation  of  industry 

5 

Industry  and  the  conununity 

4 

Employmont/unemi  oyment  issues 

4 

Industry  outside  Britain 

2 

consumers 

1 

Total 

3f, 

AGE  GROUP 

NUMBER  OF  1 
SCHEMFJS 

10-11 

1 

11-12 

5 

12-11 

8 

13-14 

11 

14- in 

24 

1 

Total  number  of 
schemes  j ecordod 

TIME  (HOURS) 

!j  or  less 
G-10 
11-20 

more  than  20 


NUMDKR  OF 
SCHEMFS 

4 
20 
19 

H 


Total  number  of 
schemes  rocordrd 


'SI 


figure  I .    New  schemes  of  work 


Note:    Ty|>rs  nnd  topics  ar*? 

not  mutually  oxclusivo 
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distributive  inclusttles  accounted  for  almoat  half  of  those 
mentionod;  correspondingly  extractive,  metal  and  other  heavy 
Industries  were  recorded  less  frequently  or  not  at  all.  This 
pattern  differs  markedly  from  that  recorded  in  an  earlier 
national  survey  fCorney,  1986,  13-17) . 

The  topics  specified  In  new  scliemes  of  work  showed  a  much 
btoader  range  than  In  the  previous  survey  where  there  was 
considerable  emphasis  on  location,  environmental,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  employment  Issues, 

New  schemes  of  work  have  been  Introduced  across  the  Project's 
target  <11-16)  age  range;  the  actual  number  of  schemes 
Increased  In  relation  to  successively  older  age  groups.  The 
time  allocated  to  schemes  of  work  showed  that  most  were  of 
6-10  hours  or  11-20  hours  duration. 
Figure  2  provides  greater  detail  about  the  cjanges. 
Related  to  content,  the  most  Important  changes  mentioned  were 
a  contribution  to  economic  r.nderstandlng,  a  broader 
Interpretation  of  Industry,  and  greater  emphasis  on  loc^l 
Industries  and  Issues.    Very  few  teachers  recorded  ^'little  or 
no  change**  In  content. 

Related  to  teaching  and  learning  strategies,  the  major 
changes  Included  more  active  learning,  more  groupworkr  more 
or  different  fleXdwork  and  more  simulations  or  role  play. 
Few  teachers  recorded  **llttle  or  no  change**,  most  stating 
that  they  WLi'e  already  Implementing  more  active  styles. 
Related  to  AOTs,  more  teachers  recorded  moro/changed  use  than 
little  or  no  change;  the  difference,  though  significant,  was 
less  marked  than  In  content  and  teaching  strategies. 
Related  to  evaluation,  major  changes  were  recorded  for 
teacher  evaluation  and  pupil  evaluation;  the  latter  Included 
pupil  self  evaluation.    Fewer  teachers  recorded  little  or  no 
change . 
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CHAHGIUI  IN  TBAOilNG 

NUHBOt  or  NEHTIGM8 

cotnttn 

6tat«4l  contritMtlon  to  •cononlo 
Droader  interpretation  of  InduntiY 

More  emr^aale  on  locel  InduatrUa/laauea 

17    (Lncludea  8  recording  epeciric 

eoncepte) 
17    Uncludee  7  recording  greatar 
•Mphaele  on  tertlery/ 
queteknery  artlvltlea 

3  recording  Internal 
etrjcture  of  flrwi 

)  recording  Trade 
Unloni/lndualrlat  reletlonn) 

11 

Tatal  changae  aentlonetf 
Little  or  no  cliAnge  recorded 

SS 
3 

TEACMINO  AND  LCM<NIN<;  STRATCOIBS 

Hore  actlve/e»p»rlentlal/pupll  centred 
learnlnv 

Hon  qroupwork 

H^re/dlCferent  rieldwork 

Mora  elBuUtlon/role  pUy 

»jre  uee  of  eudlO'Vlaual  reaoureea 

35    (Includee  9  recording  dcclelon 

Mklng) 
2S    (lncludea  7  recording 

dlicuaalona/oral  work) 

13 
It 
S 

Total  changee  nentiontd 
lAttle  or  no  change  recorded 

5 

iNvoLvmDir  OP  adults  othea  than  veactiers 

Hare  uee 
Qtenge  In  uee 

12 
6 

Total  changes  aentloned 
Little  or  no  change  recotdefi 

35 
U 

rVALUATtON 

Teacher  avAluatlon  -  »ore/chAng«d  use 
r-MplI  evaluation  "  nore/ ';hanged  use 

22    (lncludea  ^  recording  More 
conscloua/<<yet«»natlc  uae 

B  reoordli^  self'' 
evaluation) 

20    (Include!  14  recording  piipll 
eell-evaluation) 

Trtal  change!  eentlone^ 
Little  or  no  rh\ng«  recorded 

48 

12 

tlotfti     the  tab)«  inrlwlaf  tli«  nott  fraqumitly  Mntloned  chanq«t  an<1  the  nimimr 
of  leachcra  racotdlnq  little  or  no  chanije  for  each  eatKjory 


Figure  2.    Changes  in  Teaching 
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In  the  context  of  the  changes  which  teachera  made,  it  Is  now 
possible  to  examine  their  views  about  three  of  the  factors 
which  Waring  (1980,   6)  suggested  may  be  an  important 


evaluation  and  feedback, 

Teachera  were  asked  to  state  the  reasons  for  their  choice  ot 
topic  in  GSIP;  their  answers  revoal  a  variety  of  motives 
(Figure  3) , 

For  the  14-16  age  range,  the  major  reason  mentioned  was 
preparation  of  a  new/expanded  topic  for  GCSE  (the  new 
national  16+  examination  first  taught  for  in  1986).  Other 
important  reasons  included  other  aspects  of  content  (local 
issues,  economic  understanding)  and  the  preparation  of  new 
materials;  six  teachers  recorded  the  need  to  increase  pupil 
motivation. 

For  the  10*-14  age  range,  motives  were  similar  with  the 
exception  of  GCSR,  although  even  here  it  exerted  aome 
influence;  pupil  motivation  was  mentioned  less  frequently, 
and  cross-curricular  links  were  mentioned  more  frequently. 
The  motives  of  GSIP  teachers,  therefore,   illustrate  the 
importance  of  changes  in  public  examinations  noted  by  Waring 
(1983)  and  others,  and  demonstrate  that  involvement  in  GSIP 
could  help  teachers  meet  those  needs. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  pupils  ia  also  recognised  by  several 
writers  (for  example,  Harding,  1978).    Som^  of  the  other 
motives  suggest  that  teachers  have  understood  Project 
philosophy  and  have  incorporated  this  among  their  concerns. 

Bfi^dii    ea  and  aupporh 

From  a  w  irvey  of  the  literature,  a  list  potentially 


influence  -  teachers*  motives,  resources  and  support, 
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14*16  AGR  K.*>nR 

NUHBtH  OP 
HWfTICflS 

10-14  AGR  RANOe 

HUHBRR  or 

HDrriONS 

CCMTCNT 

TO  prtptrt  ntif/8xp«iu}«d 
topic  fpr  OCSt 

To  IncfMtt  tconoMlc 

T«pic  •U9988tt<l  by  pupllf 

19 
10 

5 
1 

To  •xttnd  •Hitting  topic 
TO  introduca  mm  topic 
TO  dtvtlop  a  local  iaaue 
TO  incraaa*  •cono^lc 

uA4«r8t8A4in9 
Not  ttttrlcttd  by  eicaii 

•ylUbut 

e 

5 

s 

4 

3 

teACMING  StnATCGIES 

TO  develop  (••chlnq 
•tmtgitt 

TO  d«v«lop  local  conttctt/ 

7 
3 

TRACH«<0  BTFATrCirS 

TO  dkvtlop  to8chln9 

itrtttglM 
TO  develop  locil  contact •/ 

Aon 

6 
3 

To  IncrMt*  pupil 

4     ArAsf  /iMiMwAt  Inn 

PUPIL  MOmVATlON 

To  Incraatt  pupil 
lntar«tt/iMtlvatlon 

2 

MATUUJUJ 

TO  pK«p«rt  ft«w  aatariala 

5 

KATERIALS 

TO  pt«p«r«  nm  iuit«rUla 

2 

LINKS 

To  d8v«lop  Unka  with 

-  TVBI 

-  caraatt/tfock  ocperlenct 

1 
1 

LINK9 

To  davalop  crota^currlcular 
llnlta 

4 

OTHRR 

Good  preparation  for  GCSR 

5 

TOTAL 

58 

TOTAL 

%7 

Mota:    th^aa  catayorlea  ara  not  mutually  «xolualv« 


Figure  3.    Teachers*  K   .ives!    Reasons  for  their 
choice  of  topic 
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supportive  people  and  factora  was  compiled.    Teachers  were 
asked  to  conwnent  on  the  influence  of  each  and  the  results  are 
reproduced  in  Figure  4, 

In  terms  of  people,  teachers  reported  that  their  GSIP 
coordinator  f^nd  teachers  in  their  local  group  were  a  major 
influence. 

These  were  followed  in  importance  by  a  member  of  the  Oxford 
team.    Correspondingly,  the  headteacher  and  teachers  in  their 
school  were  leen  as  much  less  influential. 
Time  was  recorded  as  the  most  important  factor  overall; 
finance  wis  rated  much  less  highly. 

GSIP  courses  were  more  influential  than  mateiXals  and 
finance , 

Shortage  of  space  does  not  allow  a  full  interpretation  of 
these  results,  but  two  important  conclusions  can  be  stated. 

1,  The  value  of  a  local  network  in  supporting  innovating 
teachers  is  stressed  by  many  writers  although  evidence  from 
teachers  is  limited.    This  group  of  teachers,  working  in  11 
groups  each  with  a  coordinator,  suggest  that  such  a  network 
does  help  to  promote  curriculum  development , 

2.  Similarly,  writers  tend  to  link  time  and  finance  as 
supportive  factors  whereas  the  teactiers  In  this  survey 
evaluated  them  very  riif ferently . 

£ va luAtlon  and  feedibaak 

Various  aspects  of  evaluation  and  feedback  are  noted  by 
writers  as  helping  the  teacher  in  innovation.    An  interesting 
perspective,  is  ttiat  offered  by  Brown  and  Mclntyre  (1962)  who 
consider  the  notion  of  costs  and  rewards  to  teachers.  This 
idea  was  incorporated  in  the  crf<)8tionnaire,  and  teachers  were 
asked  to  list  the  main  professional  rewards  and  disadvantages 
of  their  involvement  In  GSIP.    The  results  are  summarised  in 
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INFLUrHCR 

PEOPLE/FACTORS 

MAJOR 

SOME 

MAJOR 
/SOME 

NO 

Dinner 

K  Your  headtcacher 

12(11) 

24 

36(11) 

64 

2.  Teachers  in  your  school 

18(9) 

33 

51(0-) 

49 

Teachers  in  youi:  local 
GoIP  group 

51  (4) 

35 

06(2  •) 

14 

4.  your  local  GSIP 
coordinator 

5:^(3) 

35 

nn  (1 ) 

1 2 

5.  A  moinber  of  the  oxford 
teara 

43(6) 

43 

B6(2=) 

14 

6.  Tlmo  allowance/supply 
covor 

60(1) 

21 

01  (t ) 

19 

7.  Extra  finance 

20(8) 

31 

51 (9»  ) 

49 

0.  GSIP  materials 
-'schemes  of  work 

2^.(7) 

60 

B4(^-) 

16 

9.  -  Information  Excharge 
(Iv) 

16(10) 

6P 

04(4=) 

16 

10.  GoIP  courses 
-  your  LEA 

31 

77(7) 

23 

11.    •  Annual  Conforoncn 

5f3(2) 

12 

rin(0) 

32 

Notes:     (i)      Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  each  pevson/ 
factor  on  a  3-polnt  cl asslf Icatlnn; 
ma jor /some/of  no  direct  Inf  lumen 

(II)  Figures  record  percentage  of  toacliprs 
(total  returns  54) 

(III)  Nutobrrs  In  brackets  denote  rank  order 
(Iv)     ihCormatlon  Exchange  Is  the  Project's 

tnrmly  journal 


Figure  4.    Rosourcef*  and  SupiK»rt;     People  and  f.ictorr. 

influencing  teachers  In  the  development  of 
their  work 
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MAIN  PROFESSIONAL  REWARDS 

NUMBER 

OF  MENTIONS 

Working  with  other  teachers 
Professional  stimulation 
Developing  new  teaching  approaches 
Pupil  Involvefaent  and  enjoyment 
Involvement  of  aoTs 

23 
23 
22 
10 
9 

Total 

106 

MAIN  PROPEGSIONAL  DISADVANTAGES 

NUMBER 

OF  MENTIONS 

Pressures  of  time 

ClaSwes  having  too  much  supply  cover 
Pressure  to  produce 
Restricted  participation  in  other 
initiatives 

20 
6 
3 

2 

Total 

39 

No  disadvantages 

12 

FAILED  EXPEX:TAT10NS 

NUMBER 

OF  MENTIONS 

Lack  of  resources  (ir   luding  financo) 
Lack  of  CO jrdinator /col league  support 
Lack  of  time 
Liaison  with  AOTs 

7 
7 
7 
5 

Total 

29 

None 

23 

BALANCE  BETWEEN  REWARDS  AND 
DISADVANTAGES 

NUMBER 

OF  MENTIOrif; 

Balance  for  rewards 
Not  applicable 
Equivocal  comments 

44 
6 
4 

Total 

54 

Figure  S.     Evaluation  and  Feedback 
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figure  5, 

The  main  rewards  were  working  with  other  teachers i 
professional  stimulation  and  developing  new  teaching 
approaches*    These  were  followed  by  pupil  Involvement  and 
enjoyment , 

Pressure  of  time  was  listed  as  the  main  disadvantage;  half  as 
many  teachers  listed  no  disadvantages.    Similarly,  a  large 
number  of  teachers  stated  that  they  had  no  failed 
expectations  while  others  noted  lack  of  resources,  lack  of 
support,  and  lack  of  time.     Finally,  in  balancing  the  rewards 
and  disadvantages,  44  of  the  54  teachers  saw  the  balance 
favouring  rewards « 

This  data  provides  evidence  to  support  the  views  of  writers 
that  ^valuation  contributes  information  of  help  t:o  the 
^r.novatlng  teacher^  through  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  the 
process  of  evaluation  itoelf;  it  is  also  invaluable  to  tho^e 
designing  curriculum  development  projects. 

Major  ccncl   ^ions  of  the  study  Include  the  following: 
1       54  tcactiers  provided  details  about  new  schemes  of  work 
thoy  have  Implemented;  major  changes  have  been  made  in 
content,  leaching  and  learning  strategies,  and  evaluation; 

2.  teachers  recorded  a  range  of  problem-solvina  motives 
which  influenced  "urriculum  development,  the  most  important 

Kited  to  the  Introduction  of  GCSE; 

3.  teachers  recorded  a  range  of  factors  and  people  which 
influenced  their  work;  the  most  important  were  the  GSIP 
coordlnatotr  Lcnchera  in  the  local  group  and  the  factor  of 
t  ime; 

4.  teachers  evaUifl'.ed  theii  Involvement  in  GSIP;  the 
reward!!!  far  outweiqhid  the  disadvantages. 
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This  abort  pap«r  haa  presented  a  small  aample  of  the  resulta 
of  a  larger  acale  aurvey.    More  detailed  analyaia  and 
reporting  of  the  reaulta  is  in  progress.    It  ia  anticipated 
that  the  data  will  provide  useful  evidence  to  help  people 
planning  curriculum  development  projects, 
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CURniCULUM  DRVBLOPNENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  TSST  QUESTIONS 


Nodest  GooBsena 


Abstract 


The  vast  majority  of  secomtary  schools  in  Flanders  (Belgium)  are 
to  adopt  the  sO' called  "cc'nheids"  or  uniform  structure  on  1-9-68, 
replacing   education    typos    1    and  a    change   which   has   caused  a 

great  deal  of  controversy.  A  new  uniform  curriculum  for  geography 
has  also  come  into  force*  Ir  two  Flemish  provinces  an  analysis 
was  made  of  11 ,725  test  questions  on  geography  put  to  pupils  in 
the  first  year  of  secondary  education  at  over  222  different  schools 
during  the  1985-1986  school  year.  Data  on  the  schools,  the  teachcrsi 
and  the  test  questions  were  computer  processed  and  correlations 
ijetermined  in  order  to  evaluate  school  types  1  and  2  and  the  various 
elements  In  the  new  curriculum*  The  conclusions  constitute  interes- 
ting points  for  reflection  and  discussion,  primarily  for  those 
responsible  for  acJJustlng  and  supervising  the  curriculum  in  nclgium, 
but  also  in  the  context  of  the  "curriculum  development"  aubtheme 
of  the  1986  Brisbane  symposium. 

Introduction 

Didactic  research  has  been  started  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Loiivaln  (Belgium)  in  cooperation  with  teachers 
(geography,  biology  and  chemistry)  and  educationalistr^ ,  working 
on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  test  paper  questions*  Preliminary 
research  had  previouj^ly  been  carried  out  with  regard  to  geography 
in  28  schools  over  the  six  yaers  of  secondary  education.  The  esults 
obtained  are  X.  \en  into  account  in  the  wider  survey  which  is  discussed 
in  this  article  and  which  deals  cxrluaively  with  the  first  year 
K,^  secondary  education,  later  being  systematically  extended  to 
irt,:lude  the  following  years* 

1.  Tim  CONTROVERSY  SURROt^NDlNG  Tl(£  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

On  1  September  1988  the  uni_form  structure  will  be  introduced  in 
Catholic  secondary  education  in  Flanders,  starting  with  the  first 
yt?ar    and    progressively    moving   up    the   school   year   by   year  until, 
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after  six  years »  it  applies  to  secondary  education  as  a  whole. 
71  %  of  all  pupils  in  Flanders  follow  Catholic  secondary  educatiorii 
the  remainder  attending  state  schools  (19  %)  and  provincial  or 
municipal  schools  (10  %) , 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  uniform  structure  has  been  heated 
and  acerbic.  In  order  to  understand  the  sentiments  involved  some 
background  knowledge  is  absolutely  essential.  This  will  be  confined 
to  that  which  is  relevant  to  the  test  paper  survey. 

The  foundations  of  the  Renewed  Secondary  Education  ( type  1 )  are 
laid  down  by  the  law  of  19-7-1971.  This  constitutes  an  integrated 
«ystem  uf  education  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  form  with  its 
clearly  separated  technical  and  humanities  schools  ( type^  2) .  Since 
Ihe  passing  of  the  aforementioned  law,  tyne  1  has  been  introduced 
throughout  Wallonia  and  in  all  state,  provincial  and  municipal 
schools  in  Flanders.  The  Catholic  rschoola  in  Flanders  were  free 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  go  over  to  type  1  on  the  basin  of  th© 
ndvit'e  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  parents 'associations.  Approxiina- 
tnly  f)()  %  of  these  sec  'fiary  schools  have  aincr*  adopted  the  type 
1  Myntcm,  although  they  art  far  from  evenly  distributed  throughout 
K  J  antlers.  Some  areas  remain  resolutely  committed  to  the  t^ype  2 
nystpm.  Those  responsible  for  education  nre  nov/  determined  to 
inplcnent  a  standard  system,  the  fio-called  uniforn  sya'-em,  which 
in  to  be  n  compromise  between  types  1  and  P.  This  system  is  to 
he   pr ogronsi vely  and  obligatorily  intj*oduce<*  oa  of   ^ho  comir:g  school 

COMPAnATiVK  EVALUATION  OF  TYPES  X  AND  2 

In  t  ji^^  Fnc»)Hy  of  Pedagcj^'.i  cal  and  Vi^yr.holofJrH]  HfMen^.'r'n  or  the 
I  V'tn  i  ty  of  l.ouvain  an  interest  in/?,  siirvey  wMi?  carried  out  among 
'000  r. indents  who  had  made  the  transition  from  iu»coridary  to  higher 
e-lnontion,  The  aim  was  to  deLcmune  any  rel  atlonr.hipa  between 
Choi  of  study,  results  obtained,  social  bockground ,  natui'e  of 
se' oiHiary  education  etc.  Some  yf  the  rcaultH  arc  of  f,rn<'it  importance 
for    thr-    purponen    or    ihifj    itudy.  nhaU    consider    U\   p?»r  ticular 

th'-    conclusions    reached   regarding   eduoatiouul    aynlams    typcL^    1  and 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  .yhgt  Ihft  i*if ferenc<»s  hctwocjn  type-r,  \  ai^rt 
2  are  noce  ch**  re*?ul*;  of  inhprer.l  structural  dii*l>rt*nce.s,  Thi«4 
means  that  there  nre  no  £;rouriUfi  for  rioiming  *hat  type  1  or  typrt 
2  is  the  better  s,v^t«m,  or  thaf.  o/ie  cr  zha  other  i ci^^t-ovt*?;  'i^^*  cbno.g;^\i 
of  success  in  hifihr^r  education.  The  di f ff-rencc-a  betwe«/>.n  the  two 
types  are  primarily  ttw  rafiiiU  of  the  nature  of  pupil3>  In  oi'i^>r 
to    differentiate    betw»«>en    \yvf*fl  eyju^  atioo    antJ    m^hj^ot.-s    and  uo 

explain  the  pupils  who  move  on  and  pansys  Acfiievei,  the  inteMigenc? 
and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  f)upils  Hre  very  import  ant.  liowever, 
the  social-economic  miiipu  from  which  the  pupils  orijixnnV.i?  i^-jfluence 
the  choice  of  subjectH,  in  both  secon^lary  ai;d  hi^Ii(Sr  (•duration. 
The  differences  between  typoy  ).  ttnrf  2  ore,  however,  intert:wint*d 
with    differences    between    t lie  j^i'jwj,^ ^  strong    and    woHk  schools 

and  strong  and  weak  classes  chVi  be  lound  in  tioth  typi^a  of  oducrttion. 
The  comprehensive  study  concludoi?  by  uidi.CiUtir.g  th^t  the  results 
in  particular  subjects  and  ^vay  morn  the  nHtui'^  ol*  the  t^-ota  provide 
a   suitable   basis   for   making   a   comparalson  fc(?tweon    types   1    nru)  2, 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  j^^oograpHy  tt»rts,  the  position 
of  geography  in  the  study  and  trainirjg  p;.;ckage  of  a  secondary  ^^chool 
requires  explanation. 

3.  NEW  GEOGRArHY  CURRICULUWS 

During;  the  first  year  of  type  1  secondary  f?dur.atlon  the  majority 
of  the  subjects  are  compulsory,  wl'^h  i:^rVain  exceptions.  Thi^^ 
is  most  definitely  not  true  of  thv  v.ype  .?  syst#*m.  However,  in 
the  more  advfir^red  yearns  both  isys terns  provide  coiis  ider  able  scope 
for  specialisation. 

.A^^j^*^^^ remQj_n^_c^mmo n    to    all    pupils    t h r o u gh o u t    •  I i f -   s r: h oo  1  > 


irrpspective  of  ty^e.     These  include  religion,  history  nrn]  ^.eography. 
The    Idea    is    that     econdary    edufStion   must    iiake    into   nccrunt  the 
nature   and  talent  of  it^ii  vidua)   pupils  and  most  consp<^upnt  ly  provide 
a  number  nf  specific  orlr  Nations  by  di fferen tilting  between  various 


;  also    implies    certain    values;    values    of    lile    which    apply    to  all 


(  ou rrton    of    n  tudy . 


However,     ttie    ijuality    of    secondary  <*ducalioi* 
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Vu^  initinrfirn  of  Lho  urUrorin  system  have  rnncje  gGo^rjiph7_o_cojm^^ 
}uibje«a  fur  nil  pupils  throughout  their  course  of  MoconHnj^  (nJucation, 
,illli;Mip,h  v;nfort>jn.Tl.ply  limited  t.o  very  few  lesnonr,  por  week*  Rxten- 
r.iv'  c(Mi5niUation  with  Hoography  teachers  revenled  that  thoy  too 
iwr  in  invour  of  compulsory  geography  for  everyone,  in  addition 
r.|je('inl  irjntion  in  physical  geography,  human  geoRraphy  or  economic 
f\ri'}Kr:i\)\\y  with  more  lenjujns  per  week  but  restricted  to  a  few  nuhjects. 
lu  Ihin  respect  th^  tMjrrirulum  committee  wan  in  advance  of  the 
unifor-M  ahructure,  in  all  on-going  educational  nystcmn  a  new  uniform 
^cojirn^hy  curr leu lum  with  the  same  course  content  Is  being  impoj^ed. 

Mrondly  rpeaking  the  uniform  curriculum  amounts  to  an  introduction 
In  goiJiV'H'hy  in  the  first  year  t.hrotigh  the  stirdy  of  the  pupil's 
iimii'^dinlo  environmenl;  and  a  selected  regional  study  of  Belgium. 
In  \\\r  sorond  year  this  expands  to  include  Europe  ns  a  whole  «nd 
i!i  hp  U'd  nnd  /ItK  yearn  regions  oudside  Europe  are  studied.  In 
;>ii't  way  tlio  fiiipiln  r.^in  a  general  picture  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
I'V  'Ur  '-nd  nl'  thf*  ^th  yeni',  achieved  through  com()lementary  and 
ilhrr.ia'iivo  th(Mier.  so  that  regional  geography  is  not  in  itself 
n;i''»  <>:*nn'  t  .  \i\  the.  fith  and  6th  years  general  geograptiiral  themes 
nr  n  1  tifi  iidrr)  in  the  r.tu'r iculum;  these  are  based,  as  appropriate, 
<.n  wljnlr    wdrld,     i.hr    Thii'd    Workd,    the    Etiropean    Community  or 

A.  OIKlANir.ATION  OK  TIIK  STUnV  ON  TKiiT  QUFSTIONS 

llif     l  iif-t.    ymr    '»f    f-O' oritini-y  _^f^^i?i?L^oi>  prirnnry  importance 

;hn  r  lurlv,    nr\   the  one  hand  becaune  the  pujiiln  liavo  only  recently 
Hp    from    the   ()r  iinary    schools    (very    hetemgen'  in    origins  and 
nhi  1  i  ty  i  litere!'.:. )    arul  on   t  he  other   hand  becaur»e  thry  are  confronted 
•A  i  ;  h  :\  r.rvwo  v.ccrrapliv  curriculnn.   )r»  both  typj's  1  nrul  It  therefore 

(  ♦  M'/id'^  ^  ?i  f  :r'.c  i rui' M»j»  :U  udy  of  concUir'.ions  :\\\(\  exr>l anat i uPS  roncer- 
fnrir  I  •    •   [>Mpej   di  f  ( 'M'^ nt.iat  ion* 

111"     -iiiilv    v/.'ir:    carried    out    in    ?PP  ^nchnolr; ,     PVl    nl    w^.icf\    wore  in 

Ml"  prMvirifw*  of  An^wnrp  nnd  V3  in  t,he  jJCDVince  (^f  tir-ibnig. 

:!    r"n'  or  ti"d  a    tntnl    ni    1 1 «         uc?}t  guestioru;  (V'l.JV  in   the  province 
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of  Antwerp,  3788  in  the  province  of  Limburg).  The  analysis  concerned 
the  characteristics  of  schools  and  teachers,  as  well  as  aspects 
of  the  didactic  nature  and  content  of  the  questions  asked  during 
the  1985-1986  school  year. 

The  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  schools  and  teachers  considered 
the  address  of  the  school,  educational  system  and  departments  at 
the  present  time  and  prior  to  the  switch  to  type  1,  the  number 
of  test  papers  per  school  year,  whether  the  questions  were  prepared 
by  teachers  working  individually  or  as  a  team,  whether  the  school 
v/as  a  boys* school,  a  girJs' school  or  mixed,  the  sex  and  qualification 
of  the  teacher  and  the  number  of  years  tf^ching  in  the  first  year. 
The  following  characteristics  were  df^Tmined  for  each  test  question: 
section  of  the  curriculum,  the  region,  excursion,  knowledge  tested, 
type  of  question,  operation-product-content  according  tc  Guilford, 
degree  of  difficulty,  operational  verb,  *  question  sections.  Only 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  questions  are  taken  into  account 
in  their  mutual  correlations  and  vis-Si-vis  the  characteristics 
of  the  schools  and  teachers.  The  tables  are  not  included  in  this 
article. 

5.  ANALYSIS  OF  TIfK  CARACTERIRTTCS  OF  TIIF  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHKRS 

There  are  a  few  fundampntal  differences  between  the  two  provinces 
studied.  Approximately  2/3  of  the  schools  in  Limburg  are  of  type 
1,  compared  with  1/3  in  Antwerp.  In  Limburg  4/5  of  the  nchools 
are  mixfld»  in  Antwerp  less  than  S/f).  All  type  1  schools  are  mixed 
in  Limburg,  v,hereas  in  Antwerp  this  is  true  of  only  half  of  them. 
Resistance  to  changing  to  type  ]  seems  stronger  in  boys 'schools 
than  in  girin* schools,  and  stronger  in  Antwerp  than  in  Limburg; 
resistance  in  strongest  in  specifically  technical  schools  for  boys. 

In  Antwerp  2/3  of  thp  summary  tent  quoRtions  in  the  first  year 
were  prepared  by  individual  teachers  while  in  Limburg  hal  f  of  them 
wore  prepar'pd  by  a  team  of  teacfiern,  this  clearly  beinj?;  a  >  vpe 
1  (..haracterifltic .  In  Antwer  p  ?/3  of  the  geop,raphy  te^^ohers  « 
women,  compared  with  only  half  in  Limburg.  Antwerp  iP  a  fnr  more 
urban  area  with  more  women  in  the  teaching  prof  ear   .^n.    The  Pituatlon 
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r\f^  irp,:u<lr.  diplomnR  is  nlso  more  advanced  in  Antwerp* 

Thr    woranf   poicetitage   of   the   rnarka  obtained  por   elm;.:    is  hifiher 

i„    .ypo    1    r.chonls    tlinn    in    typo   2.      In  Gpocilicnl  ly  gi  rlo  •  schools 

hip.fuT  ifiarkf;  are  obtained  than  in  boya' schools. 

0.  Ki.KMENTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CUHRICULUM 

Th-  r.ii'TMrMlum  providen  for  the  followinR  ruitnber  of  lessons  for 
r.;vh  niMfnrt.t:  Intnlscnpe  nnd  map  6,  relief  7,  rockn  3,  wr?a the r-c  1  i mate 
.  ,  |,  n"iln{:i(Mi-hnhitntion  V,  industry  S»  BRricultur  e  4,  tovirinm  4, 
r>fi:  h'";i;'.  of  lUr  jnunrdiate  environment  3.  We  assumo  that  a  hnlonce 
hi'twnnn  the  number  of  lessons  given  and  the  number  of  (pientions 
;u>.knfi.  In  this  way  we  know  the  expected  proportion  of  questions 
ppf  "Ipiiieiit  in  the  curriculum.  In  both  Antwerp  and  Limbiirg  there 
if^  :%  fMj»nificnnt  difference  between  the  expected  and  recorded  numbers. 

"  ilin  et  .'iu  e  is  greatest  with  regard  to  the  firnt  and  last  of 
ihe  ,-irn.''?;npntif>ned  elements  in  the  curriculum.  Landscape  and  map 
;;f.rf>fir.ly  (.ver-r*eprosented»  :.n  Limbui'g  even  more  so  than  in 
An:.'.".p;  .-ippnrently  people  take  things  vf^ry  easy  at  the  beginning 
li-  r.rhnol  yenr.  Tourism  and  synthesis  of  tho  immediate  environ- 
iMri*.  HP  npvcrely  under-represented;  apparently  at  the  end  of  the 
-.li.oi  yrnr-  Ihere  in  no  time  left  to  deal  with  the  lant  elements 
I  h  '  li^  iMi  v  iciihirn. 
7,    IMPORTANCK  OF  THE  nKOIONS 

Tl^M  rfPifMi  \r,  'vliich  a  ter?t  paper  question  applies,  ran  differ  r.reatly 
If.p.ninir.  f'ri  the  location  of  the  school  nnd  the  uit  pj-pretation 
..I  !;,M  ,  iir  r  i'Mihiiii.  The  latter  clear  ly  indiraten  that  ?in  liil  iMjduction 
pnM>MfUi,iy  an  re^'/u'dr.  ktuiwledgc  antl  abilitins  rdKMihl  be  pfferted 
./jfh  rr-1'neti<:e  to  *.hr  pupil's  iMmediate  euvi  I'onmerjt  an<i  Melgium. 
),,  I,,  WrrA  ,enr  l.here  in  thei*efore  no  place  for  <nie5;t  ions  on 
l-iw>iu'  .>r  f>tliof  pjw'.T  of  the  wo,"i.'.  The  nna!y:iin  of  I  he  t;<;gional 
i.  ii  ii.f  o!  i.he  tf'f:t  tl^iJcMt  io]K;  only  took  into  account  thf  m  'sf-  Important 
:|i()r.f»  whi(h  are  exfucsr.ly  montionid  in  Mi'''  curr'i<Mtlum. 

\\  ),)|.')r.:;iM»?    to    niv-    ttie    exp'irted    fre(|uer)f\y    per    refTiou  with 

.,«,h    'hr-    irffjueru-y    nclually    rccord(?<J   can   be    <:omparrf|.  However, 
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some  extreme  deviations  from  the  curriculum  are  evident. 

1.  First  of  all  there  is  the  bewildering  fact  that  approximately 
half  the  test  questions  do  not  relate  to  any  region  whatsoever. 
Rather  than  providing  an  introduction  on  the  bapis  of  Belgium  and 
the  pupil »s  own  immediate  environment  many  highly  abstract  general 
geographical  questions  were  set,  which  did  not  have  any  rjipcif ically 
npatial  relevance  -  geography  without  location. 

2.  Almost  one  quarter  of  the  test  questions  concern  other  regions 
of  Belgium  than  those  mentioned  in  the  curriculum  or  Belgium  as 
a  whole.  This,  too,  gives  rise  to  some  disquiet  as  to  whether 
the  curriculum  is  being  correctly  interpreted.  The  explanation 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  continuing  existence  of  the  old 
curriculum  in  type  2  schools. 

3.  The  test  questions  which  refer  to  the  immediate  environment 
account  for  8.8  %  of  the  total.  This  is  a  surprisingly  low  percentage 
in  the  light  of  the  overall  thinking  behind  the  curriculum. 

8.  OUfiSTION  TYPES 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  question  and  these  kinds  of  question 
cnnije  considered  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  considering  the  language  of  the  qufistions,  that  is  t  language 
used  by  the  teacher  as  the  poser  of  the  question.  The  means  of 
communication  (exclusively  words,  figures.  symboJs  or  graphical 
representations),  whether  or  not  spacer  to  be  filled  in  are  used 
(in  a  sentence,  text,  chart,  tabic,  drawing).  Whether  or  not  the 
question  is  dependent  upon  a  context.  The  language  of  the  que«tjon 
will  be  considered  in  greater  detail,  adapted  to  the  geographical 
r.peci  ficity . 

?.  By  considering  the  question  type,  that  in  the  nature  the 
answer  expected  from  the  pupil  as  the  receiver  of  the  question. 
T).n  externally  observable  activities  of  the  pupil  are  studied, 
thnc  is,  what  the  pupil  actually  has  to  do. 

Tlie   following  cona iderations  coriccru  tlie  question  types.  IMd^rlical 
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I  i  ini  atMi-n  «]ir.tlnH'<is^»f^^  between  inH-'.y  dirrornn^  typos.  i'or  on 
iM^: 'Htnr ;  ion  ;n  ^eop.rnpl'.y  we  believe  that  tho  following,  types  ore 
i  rl»^vnnn  Co.M-fr t/ ir'«:orrpot  queBtlonn,  nr;  nnp.oMont;  q\ifMUionH,  nniUiple 
rbtocn  (|ncnLif»ns,  nhort  nrtswer  quentions,  Tree  anav/er  qtiODtions, 
ilriwinf!  ;in;^w»'»  (juor.tions.  For  the  lni;l:or  type  of  qnojUion  the 
piij'irjt  nnnwer  j?hoiild  take  the  form  oT  n  Rrnphicnl  roprcsontntion 
((U'w  l,  'hnRrnin,  mnp),  wfufh  munt  be  either  drnwn  from  nrrntch  or 
.•nji;)lnt  pi.l.  The  lilorntin'o  often  Hoes  not  npocifically  mention 
;hi:^  lyv  nf  (luestion.  but  cori«lders  i  t  as  a  form  of  short  answer 
.|H.  r«ion.  In  p.eopj'npliy  '.;Iie  j^raphlcnl  nornponerit  in,  liowever,  RO 
iMji'M  l  n?»i  ihn{  we  nre  ncrnrdfnR  in  the  ntatun  of  an  individiinl 
r.i : '  p/M  y  •»!  q'U'i; t i on . 

I- 1 .  r,;    t he  rf)npu;.er  data  we  are  able  to  f ormulate  the  fol lowing  note-* 
wot  Vhy _r.onclusiorir  and    conaj derations.        The    great    majority  (54 
,,[     the    te:*.*    (in'*iitlonn    are   short   answer   qnestlona;    in  l.imburg 
ruconnL  lor  2V.^  of  i.he  questions  set,  confirr.iinn  V.he  hypothesis 
;h».     lyfin    I    si^horJn    are    strongly    oriented    towards    ihis    type  of 
•  iofi.       The    free    answer   question   alno   scores  hir/ni  ar.oountine 
I /j',   of    the  questinn^M    thene  a.  e  more  importani:   in  Ani.werp  and 
li.  n   preference  of    ;.hp   type  2  schools.      The  multiple-choice 

iri"--io?ir.    orrnr    with    equal    frequency    in    both    provinces,    that  is 
thi'i   pet  r  enuape    i^honld   however   be   qualified    t,o   ftome  extent: 
.11  \\\r'  HT-n  hnnd  there  nr*e  Leachers  who  ask  exclusively  rnjl  ti ple-cholco 
•  PI' in?r.,    whilr    oLliers    riover   asK   them,    but  on   'che  other  hand  the 
t..   il    nutnl)fr    ril   (jvie:;tions    f\rAw\    in    the   course    of   tlie  srhool  year 
tiiir-li    l.'ir-p.er   !\r,   r'cp.nrdn  nul t i p ! e-r.hoice  quest i(»nn   than  an  regardn 
f|u*^slion  types,  wliirh  pushen  up  the  percentap.e  for  the  question 
:vi'".       The    total    number   of    tent   questions    set    in    the   course  of 
},r  --''hrol  yesr  vari(?3  Hip,ni  f  Icantly ,   rangiuR  from  17  (type  ?  achool 
.'\\u    piuf?ly    MemanUo    (|ueHtions)    to    10?    (type    1    wilh    the  emphasis 
en    iitiU. ifil'^-rhoire) .       The    ?irrangement  and  drawing,  answer  questions 
!u«iir    «in    .'ivn.  ape    with    t^  e    same    frecpienry    afi    the  multiple-choice 
. .  inn;;.      linally,    the  use  of  correct/incorrect:  (|ue:UionS  remnins 
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9.  INTELLECTUAL  OPERATIONS »  PRODUCTS  AND  CONTENTS 

In  preparing  test  questions  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  all 
the  various  elements  of  the  material  studied  come  into  consideration, 
as  regards  both  content  and  abilities.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  measurir  rne  facet  of  intellectual  activity 
at  the  expense  of  another.  The  questions  must  be  classified  Rnalo- 
gously  with  the  classification  of  objectives  in  order  to  assure 
this.  We  prefer  the  Guilford  intelligence  cube,  slightly  adapted 
to  the  specific  ways  of  working  in  geography.  The  three  dimensions 
of  operation,  product  and  content  are  dealt  with  in  turn. 

Under  the  heading  intellectual  operations  we  have  slightly  modified 
the  denominations  of  the  five  categories.  In  the  first  year  of 
secondary  education  the  intellectual  operation  of  "memory"  appeers 
to  be  greatly  over-tested,  with  2/3  of  the  questions  coming  into 
this  category.  "Cognition",  the  nost  elementary  intellectual  op«»ra- 
tion,  accounts  for  18.5  %  and  convergent  thinking  for  16  %.  Divergent 
thinking  and  critical  thinking  ai^e  categories  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  less  often  where  the  under-twelves  are  concerned;  they 
are  in  fact  rarely  found.  It  Is  notable  how  in  both  provinces 
observation  and  convergent  thinking  have  a  high  correlation  with 
type    1    and   teams  of  teachers.  Memory    is    important   in  type 

2  technical  schools.  As  expected,  critical  thinking  is  more  commonly 
tested  by  free  answer  questions  whereas  drawing  questions  score 
high  for  convergent  thinking  and  observations. 

We  have  have  also  slightly  modified  the  intellectu^^  products; 
ospocially  the  first  two  categories  (facts-units,  concppts-catego- 
ries).  Of  the  total  number  of  questions,  44  %  concern  facts,  35 
%  relationships  and  17  %  concepts.  Understandably  in  tlm  first 
year  questions  are  only  rarely  related  to  systems  (3  %);  even  less 
numerous  are  those  concerning  transformations    and  implications. 

The  intellectual  consent  language  of  the  question)  had  to  be  radical- 
ly changed  for  the  purposes  of  the  geographical  test  questions. 
This    concerns    the    language    of    che   question,    the   way    the  teacher 
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h.irmlntnn  lie  question.  We  opted  for  a  classiricatlon  comprising 
fivp  liiffornnt  categories;  question  with  text,  witli  numoricul  data, 
wiMi  T  in.ip,  with  a  figure  and  a  purely  semanticnlly  formulated 
.jnnrtinn.  Mlhoup.h,  ovnr  recent  yearn,  tenclier  trninin;",,  inf^pection, 
I'-.T-hinK  publ  icnHoiiR  nnd  further  training  have  nil  nrguetl  strongly 
nr.nihr.t  purely  r^emantic  questions,  tliesp  still  account  for  approxima- 
•oiy  %   oi    nil    qurstiona;    there    is   conseqnnntly   a  great  deal 

n(  rrcpn  for  improvement  in  this  area.  The  map  quffstions  constitute 
Mm  noconil  mos^l.  important  group,  with  23  %;  Mmbu'-g  does  better 
if)  Hnr^  rnirgory.  Tlie  figure  queatlona  bnaed  on  nhotograptm ,  charts, 
i*i  Mphic.'il  rfprerspiiLnlionn  etc.  rank  third  with  lo  v',  althougti  Antwerp 
(•..ri"".  otit  sornnwhnt  bettor  in  this  category  than  I.imburg,  Queations 
with  r>t.-it istica]  dnta  account  for  0  %  in  both  provinces  and  questions 
•.vifh  tpxls  ni'P  nl;io  used  to  an  equal  extent  in  both  provinces, 
huJ.  v/ith  a  trec^uency  of  Just  1.3  %. 

10.  UKGRKK  OK  DIKKICUI.TY 

r.*.lpii   both   prDvinccn    together   20.^   %  of  all   (|unntions  are  classed 
vry    cafjy,     13;'.  7    %   f-*asy ,    2^1. 'I   %    average,    ?.P   %    difficult  and 
Miilv  n,  ^  %  very  dificult.     If  the  weighted  average  is  then  calculated 
(vniy    f^nv^i    l».-vnry  ilifficult  5)   per  r.chool ,    then   the   eaaicnt  test 
r    M.  binvnr.    1.3  atul   the  must  dit  flcult  3.0.      Poth  these  extreme 
f  M'l"  •    hoifMin    to   type  Pi    the  weakest   in  a  techriirnl    department  and 
;|if'    f*:  f  r.Mgn:^!.    t.ntiri.      On   average    type    1   hnn  more    rnny  (luontiona 
(v|w.  lliirt    In  nlno    indicated   by    the   wniglitrd   nverngc,  both 

III  li(tit>iHf',  nnd  In  AntWf»rp.  The  number  of  difficult  quentions  in 
lur.ii"!  rm.oiu'  m-'ile  than  female  teachern.  Tea  hern  who  have  received 
ti'»  tiniruriR  in  geogrnphy  set  easier  quest.  .>ns  than  those  with  a 
HM.»1  i  I  irntinn    in    gnogrnphy.       The    age    of    the    innrhern    does  not, 

nn     1  Mkm'    h.ind,    have    nny    Henri ng   on    the  dogree  ol  diffiiulty. 

Th"  J '-la.  ionschip  l)ntwf;nn  degroe  of  diffirulty  nnd  qursiion  typo 
■iPf/.-uf^  :v\  fnllfiws:  c(jrref:t/ incorrect  <|tir»f!  I;i  rmn  cfirrrlalo  very 
{••.•wiiv'Mv    witli    vniy     enrty    questlona,     while    (pipnt.inrin  requiring 

111    n'twm     in    >Ur    form    of   a  drawing  tinunlly    rango   from  nvei-ngc  to 

hlii.tii;.     i'i»^  Irer  nnawf*r  qtieations  lank  among  the  most  difficult; 

•  li/.y  .  |•^1flv  *\t'ovn  nog-itively  among  the  very  vr\r.y  •pjpr.tions.  Tho 
rni M  j plo--riK)i«  <^  quentio!*''  are  nlso  less  in  evldcncr*  nmnrjg  the  average 

.  .   I .  f  M (  III «  qo-'U  iont^ 
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CONCLUSIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

The  majority  of  the  conclusions  provide  interesting  ffiaterial  for 
discussion.  That  is  why  no  differentiation  is  made  in  this  article 
between  the  discussion  points  and  the  conclusions.  We  will  set 
chem  out  in  the  form  of  derived  postulations: 

-  In  the  envisaged  uniform  structure  teachers  and  those  responsible 
for  developing  educational  policy  favour  the  inclusion  of  geography 
among  the  general  educational  subjects  which  are  compulsory 
for  all  pupils  in  every  s^^hool  year, 

-  The  new  geography  curriculums  have  been  brought  into  line  over 
recent  years  in  both  type  1  and  type  2  schools,  although  in  type 
1  two  and  in  type  2  only  one  lenson  per  week  is  devoted  to  an 
introduction  to  the  subject  through  the  immediate  environment 
and  Belgium. 

-  Resistance  to  changing  from  te  traditional  type  2  to  type  1  was 
stronger  in  technical  boys 'schools  and  much  stronger  in  the  urban 
area  of  Antwerp  than  in  Limburg. 

-  Many  more  questions  were  prepared  by  teachers  working  in  teams 
in  type  1  schools, 

-  In  urban  Antwerp  there  are  more  women  teachers,  more  teachers 
have  a  diploma  in  geography  than  in  Limburg,  but  the  pupils  are 
given  more  difficult  questions  and  lower  marks. 

-  Th,»  new  curriculum  is  quite  rigidly  applied.  The  first  points 
do  however  receive  more  attention  than  was  foreRf:en,  while  the 
last  are  virtually  ignored. 

-  The  test  questions  do  not  reflect  the  importance  of  the  immediate 
environment  nnd  Belgium,  because  h-^lf  of  the  questionf?  nt--  not 
based  on  regions  and  only  10  %  concern  the  pupil's  Immediate 
environment  nnd  region. 

-Short  answer  questions  are  very  dominant,  especially  m  tvpo 
1  schools,  while  the  free  answer  questions  are  typical  of  type 
?  schools  wore  individually-prepared  questions  predominate. 

-  ?/3  of  the  tent  questions  relate  to  the  intellectual  procenn 
of   memory.      Observation    and    convergent    thinking  are  more  common 
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in  Lonm  (|ucRMor^s  nntl  in  typn  1  schools. 

f  M.,-;  ?irul  :'fO  n  1 1  onnhi ps  are  dominant  mnon^»  t.ho  intclloctvjnl  pro- 
•t'lf  Tur  rly    Romnnt  ical  ly    f  ormulated    queationn    account  for 

•>  *  %  Ihn  tol.nl  nnnibrr  oT  (luontiorin.  '^ufMiMonn  involvinp,  maps 
■  u\i\  l"}f\n\r'\  do,  hov;ovfn*,  account  for  ono  tliird  and  arc  bettor 
rr'pr  c^nrn in  lypp  I  £W:hnolSi 

TIi*^  (IrKcro  ot  (Ji(ficuU.y  is  slightly  higher  in  type  2  schools 
lint,  vnripr,  f\rrnt\y  Irtm  r>rhool  to  r?chool . 
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RESOURCE  PRODUCTION  CENTRES,  CHANGE 


AGENTS  IN  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


John  Hacaulay 


ABSTRACT 

In  tliis  time  of  curriculum  changR,  commitment  in  many 
countries  to  increasing  internal  assessment  at  senior  school 
level  and  a  much  wider  use  of  non-book  learning  materials, 
a  need  has  grown  for  a  network  of  non-commercial,  small-scale 
publishing  organizations  with  a  concern  for  quality  control. 
This  paper  describes  the  role  of  resource  production  centrcr. 
and  Illustrates  their  work  by  describing  the  Geography 
Resource  Centre  under  the  aegis  of  the  New  Zealand  Geograph- 
ical Society.     It  proposes  some  guidelines  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  centres  and  mentions  a  thr^nt 
to  their  continued  operation. 

INTRODUCTION 

At  times  of  major  curriculum  change  the  continual  supply  of 
supportive  resource  materials  is  essential.     This  is 
particularly  important  vhen  the  new  syllabus  involves  wliole 
or  partial  internal  assessment,  as  with  the  recently- 
introduced  Now  Zealand  Forms  5«7  (v^>  irs  11-1?>  inf  ograt  ?d 
qoogtaphy  syllabus.    Much  valuable  rjatorial  ca'i  ne  provided 
by  a  pro5)erly-f unctioning  resource  production  centre 
particularly  if  it  has  built  up  strong  links  with  curriculum 
developers,  teacher  educators  and  the  national  or  state 
community  of  geography  teachers. 
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Ti»o  objrctivn  of  this  pnpor  is  to  propose  some  g\udolineR  for 

(lcvnlopm(!ut  nml  mnint.onanco  of  renourcn  productiotj  contros, 
vi'iinq  thr  Ooqr.iphy  RoROOrco  Centre  of  tlin  Now  7i(!al.UKl 
f;.cun.ip!iir:al  f^ociot.y  an  .ui  illustratlvo  sourer. 

Uof ini  tion; 

In  Llii.s  Cfintnxt  .1  ros{)urco  production  centre  is  dnflnod  ar. 
non-profit  wjkin^'^  institution  concerned  with  tho  compilation, 
I  lo^Uictinii,  sale  and  distribution  of  a  variety  of  book  and 
n..n-bnok  ronnnrcoR  to  support  the  teaching  of  a  Jiubjpct  or 
''^><>HfM»  of  t-lw  r,c:h<jol  r\irriculum.     It  differr,  from  a  •traclmr' 

r  '  f'.lnrat  ion'  cnntro,  which  usually  has  «n  wider  role, 
pjomnlinq  in-;-erviro  roui.sns  for  a  more  comprehenrave  rnnqo  of 
.Mrrlrnlum  level'?,   linked  with  resource  producthMi  and 
di r.i  r ilmUoru  mainly  to  mof.'t  local  and  reqional  needs  on  ar^ 
'  u\  lif  K- '  b.m  i . 

:'t  f  (>M»'.>^,  whrTn  hoib  .1  t ej^ource  production  and  an  education 
/  nt  If  It"  ''.ihuatr'd  noar  oach  otiier,  .some  complementary  work 
i'.  I  .>':-.il'b'.     Th(>  foTmcr  can  com|>iU5  Rome     '^  furrr  mat^'riat 
•  Mf.^y  (fr  rctjional  distribution  and  in  return  be  raipplied 
v.iih  -om"  hr'lp  wiMi  production  (graphics,  c.tj.   the  use  of  a 
...,.1  piori  :;•;(>    and  lar,nr  printer  for  the  dofjirin  nf  Ix-ioklet 


MiVADTACr.S  'H'  ()IM:itATIN(;  A  KRSOURCF:  PRODUCTTON  fir.NTRK 
iIp'  -hirM    ulvantaijc  of  operating  a  roflource  pro  hurtion  (Centre 
1     thd    it  ofinrR  tnacliers  r^  !:'nl)'^r  of  URcful  naterialR 
..hw'h  r.iiuuit  bo  prrrlMced  .ir>  quickly  and  economically  on  a 
,  Minpion-ial  1ms if;,  b«'caaRe  the  market  is  toe-  Rinall  for  their 
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print  runs  to  be  practicable.    These  runs  are  usually  of 
only  50-150  copies  of  booklets  and  slide  sets.    For  vidoo- 
tapes#  diskettes,  PVC-coated  wall  maps  and  audiotapes,  a 
•run'  of  10-20  copies  is  often  sufficient.    Fast  yet 
efficient  editing  and  production  are  essential,  especially 
when  'pilot'  materials  and  guidelines  for  new  syllabus 
approaches  are  needed. 

The  Geography  Resource  Centre 

The  range  of  materials  produced  and/or  stocked  by  a  resource 
production  centre  can  be  illustrated  by  the  summary  of  the 
Geography  Resource  Centre's  1988  catalogues  given  in  Tallin  1, 

TABLE  1 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY  RESOURCE  CENTRE *S 


1988  GEOGRAPHY  AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CATALOGUES 


Nos, 

Added 

Withdrawn 

Since 

3  V87 

2/87 

Resource  units  (compiled  by 

teacher  trainees) 

79 

3 

5 

Instructional  units  (toachcr 

compiled) 

18 

0 

1 

Slide  sets 

22 

3 

4 

PCRourcr  packs 

4 

1 

1 

Topographic  map  extracts 

9 

? 

'G'  series  booklets 

8 

1 

Microcomputer  diskettes 

4 

Audiotape 

1 

1 

PVC  coated  wall  map 

1 

Videocassette 

1 

147 

10 

12 

An  appraisal  of  the  range  of  items  will  5;how  that  only  15  of 
the  147,  the  map  extracts,  the  diskettes,  the  videocasspttc 
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thr  wolJ  map,  nre  intended  for  direct  use  by  F?ocondary 
«:»:udcnts  and  that  somo  25  per  cent  are  non-book  items.  In 
utber  words,  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  towards  the  provision 
<»f  *  teach inq  aid*  materials,  not  textbooks. 

Til'lr*  1  shown  that  the  next  most  numerous  items  to  the 
('•nour'-»?  and  lnstr\Jctional  units  are  the  slide  sets,  mostly 
'  f  frames  but  varying  between  8  and  24.    These  sets 

It  VP  prov*^d  very  popular  with  teachers  and  a  mo*^t.  practicable 
f'^rmTt  for  visual  resources.     Copies  are  loss  expensive  to 
iMudiifo  I  h.\n  filmntrips,  iirjvie  films  or  videocasrscttcs, 
r -'rmtt  miitrh  flexibility  in  use  and  can  be  easily  supplemented 
f rtim  a  t.oachor's  pr*rsottal  collection. 

llM^r'^  i <\  keen  demand  for  most        ^ho  topographic  map 
•^xtr.irL:?,  although  not  many  are  available?  at  one  time.  They 
Am  ,^\\  overruns,  arranged  when  examination  papers  are 
iMiiifred,  r>o  further  printings  are  seldom  feasible. 

Minv  orrlr'ts  are  received  for  the  few  diskettes,  witli  thoir 

ol  "(l  rlfxnimentation .     Unfortunately  few  hav^  bc^en  donated 
iM  fhn  ft^ntrn,  largely  because  it  cannot  offer  paymcMit  for 
thf>':r»  i  rmitiTmm'^r;  wliich  of^en  take  i;o  long  to  devtOop  tliai  the 
»  if  horit  f rr}   t  liat  t         dnnorve  some  cash  return . 

'  M.h»M  Ad  van  tages  of  Opera  Ling  A  Resource  rrodut:  Li  on_  CenJ,  re : 
1.     It  t:aro  ii'  t.iKen  to  prothice  e5;sontially  *copyriglit-f rr*e' 
ni  'ir  iginal  mat'^rLal,   i.t  can  be  published  in  tea<'h(^r- 
guid'^  format,   f <ici  1  i tal Ing  tlio  m.iking  oi  clas*;  nets  of 
af.tivity  rjuid<0\nes  and/or  tir.itisparencies  for  ovt^rh'Md 
pro  jofti  nn . 
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2,  If  strong  formal  or  informal  links  are  maintained  with 
pre-service  and  in-service  education  course  controllers, 
an  avenue  can  be  provided  for  the  publication  of 
materials  valuable  enough  to  be  shared  with  other 
teachers,    A  resource  production  centre  can  offer  advice 
and  support  in  the  professional  preparation  of  this 
material,   giving  compilers  more  information  in  sharing 
their  original  work, 

3,  As  long  as  editing  and  managerial  services  are  available 
voluntarily  or  through  external  support,  a  'user-pays' 
system  can  cover  the  costs  of  advertising,  production  and 
distribution.    Such  a  system  also  encourages  teachers  to 
obtain  only  the  materials  seen  to  hold  some  value  and 
tends  to  be  a  less  wasteful  one  than  free  issues  of 

?iate  rials . 

Conditions  Favouring  the  Operation  of  Resource  Production 
Centres 

The  successful  development  a?^d  maintenance  of  a  resource 
production  centre  such  as  the  Geography  Resource  Centre  has 
been  favoured  by  the  following  conditions: 

The  support  of  a  parent  organization  such  as  the  New 
Zealand  Geographic.il  Society,  which  s  . iplied  the  funds 
for  the  initial  publications,  followet?  by  loans  and 
guarantees  when  there  have  been  temporary  cash  flow 
problsmr..    Such  a  link  also  supplies  advertising 
opportunities  c.nd  the  chance  to  operate  a  'membership 
discount*  scheme  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 
The  provision  of  accommodation  and  'almost  at  cost* 
printing  services  by  a  supportive  institution. 
Christchurch  Teachers  College  kindly  offers  these 


2"  > 
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sorvicnn  to  tho  Hoognphy  Resource  Contro, 
\,     foul  intii iKi  co-operation  with  ^ho  staff  nnd  fjtiidonts  of 
on  nssocintod  inptitution  for  comfiiling  mnlnrialri  of  a 
riif ficinnt  ijnality  to  merit  publication.  CliriBtchurch 
T'^.w.'hprs  Colloqc  staff  and  students  are  tho  major 
(•ompilnrs  for  tlie  Grngrapliy  Resource  Centre,  Some 
trac-hnrs  in  Christchurch  and  elsewhere,  mainly  in  the 
Sf)iil  h  Island,  and  come  geography  teachers'  associations 
.iI"o  'inpply  mufh  useful  material.     'Die  r\irr ic?ulnm 
DovfMopmnnt  Division  and  Secondary  Inspoctorate  of  tlie 
Uow  JValand  Department  of  Education  have  givn 
vi  I  liable  assistance  by  arranging  brief  secondments  of 
tn.if  lirrr.  tu  write  instrut'tional  units. 
1.     Help  with  (irapliic  art  from  draughtsmen  and/or  micro- 

pn^f  T.t;.',! nq  oi  eititors.     For  the  past  decade  tho  drnughts- 
rnon  tif  th'>  Cpography  Department  of  the  Univerf-.ity  nZ 
<'.tf»t  nrln.iry  have  given  invaluable  help  to  tho  Geography 
r?(»':f)iirt:e  Centre.    More  recently  this  has  been 
r.nppl'Mnr'nted  by  skilful  assistance  from  the  operators 

thn  Apple  Macintosh  machines  at  the  Canterbury 
I  tln<  at  iofi  Centre . 
1.     WiMingtiers  of  cnn' ributors  to  donate  their  original 
work  In         centre  without  recniving  royalty  nr  rx 
rpatia  payments.     The  provision  of  complimentary  copies 
i\nt\  mf^tienltjiif?  rMre  to  acknowledge  the  compilers*  work 
is,  of  courne,  essential.    When  there  is  a  group  of 
writ  ers  from  the  same  class,  some  fotm  of  '  syndicaticjn' 
f.an  iiJiualty  be  arranged,  so  that  tho  centre  can  provide 
f»ef^  copir's  of  n  source  units  to  all  particii)ants. 
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Staffing 

If  a  resource  production  centre  serves  a  state  or  national 
market  it  can  be  operated  as  a  mail-order  business  with  only 
limited  'across  the  counter*  transactions.    This  greatly 
reduces  the  cost  of  staffing.    Regular  opening  times  can  be 
restricted  to  once  or  twice  a  week,  with  the  clerical 
assistant  employed  on  an  hourly  basis,  aajusting  her  or  his 
time  according  to  the  number  of  orders  to  be  serviced. 

DISCUSSION 

Three  questions  quickly  come  to  minds 

1.  How  can  a  resource  production  centre  be  successfully 
established? 

2.  How  can  a  resource  production  centre  be  maintained 
in  a  sound  professional  and  financial  position? 

3.  Are  there  any  threats  to  their  continued  operation? 

Founding  A  Centre 

Establishing  d  centre  should  not  prove  difficult  provided 
that  the  general  conditions  listed  earlier  are  met. 
The  initial  needs  are: 

1.  A  keen  director  with  some  editing  experience  is  pr^vpared 
to  assist,  probably  at  first  on  an  honorary,  part-time 
basis • 

2.  A  small  loan  can  be  negotiated  to  cover  initial  printing 
and  setting  up  costs. 

3.  A  room  with  adequate  shelving  and  bench  space  is 
available. 


^  U  'i 
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Maintaining  A  Centre 

M.iintaitilng  a  centre  in  *good  running  order'  has  boon 
fiMind  to  1>G  hciped  i^yt 

I.  Infiulnq  an  annual  rntaloquc  and  ordor  form  onrly  in  thn 
ac<idomir  yonr  and  siipplnmenting  it  with  ncwsslottrrn  as 
now  public-ation«  nppear, 

\  Fni^urinq  llmrc?  .ire  at  Inast  6  now  publicatlonR  annually, 
.1P  theno  nm  tlip  itc^ms  which  gcnorally  Rcll  bnst.  Tlicy 
slionld  bp  clearly  asterisked  in  the  cfltologue. 

U  Analyzing  ntock-taking  to  identify  the  itemn  best 
droppnd  from  tho  catalogue.     See  Table  1. 

1.  nviildinq  up  a  reserve  fund  sufficiently  Inrgo  to 

'cushion*  iiny  c:ash-flnw  problems  which  may  develop  n« 
n.ilos  run  down  towards  the  end  of  an  academic  year. 
Maintaining  the  quality  of  publication.    Chances  to  takv 
ndvantaq^i  of  publications  linked  with  special  projects 
nr  «:nnrspj:  should  always  be  followed  up, 

Wli"rc«  a  rosonTCP  production  centre  is  run  witliin  a  teacher- 
lininliMj  InnUtutlon  there  should  be  little  diffifuUy  with 
PMini  .nniiKi  a  siipf^Jy  of  ufteful  msoiirce  uni»:s,  af?  gui<lance  in 
fl,.Mt  pror'^Hation  should  be  a  vital  part  of  any  <|nographical 
.  .liif'  it  ir^n  oourse.     Publication  then  becomes  a  useful  reward 
t,,j   \h.^  nniir.  assnsno-i  as  worth  sharing  with  other  teaclier?^, 
A  widf  f'hnifH'  nf  attractively  useful  topics  nmst  be  available, 
alf;o  (opportunities  for  a  special  topic  to  be  approved  whero 
n  trainno  Ims  specialist  knowledge.     This  may  be  the  result 
of  wotk  on  a  thesis  or  disseitati'/n. 
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A  Friendly  Challenge  or  a  Real  Threat? 
Nearly  a  decade  ago,  following  local  initiatives,  New 
Zealand's  first  3  education  centres  were  established  as  a 
pilot  scheme.    Subsequently  each  developed  its  role  so  well 
that  in  1986  another  six  centres  were  set  up.    Each  is 
staffed  with  a  director  (a  teacher  on  a  2-year  secondment), 
a  technician  and  a  secretary,  all  employed  full-time  with 
Department  of  Education  funding. 

As  explained  earlier  in  this  paF>er,  where  education  and 
resource  prodi»ction  centres  are  located  near  each  other, 
they  can  initiate  joint  projects.    On  the  other  hand,  where 
an  education  centre  begins  to  produce  free  materials  which 
could  have  been  published  by  a  production  centre,  the 
latter *s  market  ts  redurf?d  and  economies  of  scale  in 
production  runs  are  lost.    The  downturn  in  business  can 
quickly  restrict  the  funds  for  new  publications. 
Fortunately  there  are  various  solutions  at  hand,  the  easiest 
being  closer,  more  positive  links  liptwpnn  the  two  centres. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Classroom  teachers  have  to  cope  with  all  sorts  of 
pressures,  some  curricular,  some  resulting  from  out-of-dnLe 
societal  perceptions  of  their  reKponsiljilities  and  yet 
others  from  their  students*  needs  and  demands.  Unless  they 
adopt  a  team  approach  to  planning  students*  learning 
activities,  their  woik  load  can  become  overwlielming. 
For  this  reason  the  sharing  of  materials  amongst  colleagues, 
both  within  a  r^thool  and  in  the  wider  educational  con\munityr 
through  such  agenciub  as  resource  production  centrns, 
becomer  most  worthwhile.    This  is  particularly  so  for  a 
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r.nbjort  fiold  i  iko  c|ooqrnphy,  with  information  nooding 
in(iulcir  up-diit- i  t^q. 

Tli.' rp  in  no  doub*  that  rrsource  production  control  cnn 
nsr.ir.t  cnirlf^ulum  dnvnlopmont.     Thoy  of  for  n  suitablo  outlet 
lor  tho  pubUrntion  of  'pilot*  units  nnd  ncLivltic^s  during 
\Un  nnrly  stngos  in  a  curriculum  proposal.    Subnoviuontly  thoy 
cu\  continue  producing  a  wide  range  of  non-book  mnterialR 
ronourco  units  to  help  consolidate  the  cbamjo. 
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ASSESSMENT  LED  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMEfn'  IN  GEOGRArHY: 
A  CASE  STUDY  FROM  IIONG  KONG 
Philip  Sllmpaon 

ABSTRACT 

Exai*tina(ions  both  constrain  and  encourage  curriculum  improvcmenl.  In  le^ss  developed 
cour  tries,  where  (here  is  limited  curriculum  choice  and  curriculum  dcvelopMienI  is  lengthy, 
examinations  offer  annual  opportunities  to  influence  what  is  taught;  hence  the  notion  of 
assessment  led  curriculum  development.  In  Honp  Kong,  failure  to  reform  examination 
questions  frustrated  attempts  at  A  level  and  examples  of  recent  questions  designed  to  meet 
the  prol)lem  and  encourage  inquiry  learning  are  given.  Success  with  this  strategy  is  depend- 
ent upon  training  of  examination  personnel  and  effective  communication  of  intentions  to 
teachers. 

IN7R0DUCTI0N 

The  1980s  have  seen  a  change  in  direction  for  Cu'riculum  development  in  many  countries 
which  is  likely  to  continue  well  into  the  1990s.  In  the  1970s  curriculum  development  was 
rooted  in  projects  abetted  hy  teacher  initiatives  in  schools  but  concern  for  accountability 
is  likely  to  emphasise  the  notion  of  assessment  led  development,  such  a  situation  having 
long  been  present  in  many  less  developed  countries.  This  concept  reflects  a  process 
whereby  assessment  is  used  as  an  clement  in  dcvctf"**'!  what  is  taught  in  schook  and  how 
it  is  taught  The  paper  discusses  the  baekgrounc  with  particular  reference  to  less 
developed  countries,  and  cr^imincs  the  case  of  assessment  ted  development  in  Hong  Kong. 

Tl  IE  POSITIVE  AND  NEC  'iTI  VE  ASPECTS  OF  ASSESSMENT 

The  influence  of  examinations  on  the  curriculum  arouses  conflicting  reactions  (Halt,  1975; 
Crossley  and  Guthrie,  1987) .  On  the  one  hand ,  examinations  are  seen  as  preventing  cur- 
riculum improvement,  adverse  comment  being  focused  on  the  effects  of  the  'diploma 
disease*  (Dore,  1970)  In  which  education  is  equaled  v/ilh  qualification  earning.  This  k  a 
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major  problem  in  less  devclnpcd  coimiriw  (Bray,  1985)  where  ccrliriwles  are  ihe  bnsis  of 
occiipalional  and  siKinl  selection.  Ilcnce  education  becomes  ccrlificBlion  driven  nnd 
geography  classes  become  directed  solcytowards  examination  preparation.  On  the  other 
hnnd,  where  there  is  a  more  pragntatie  concern  wth  chalkface  activities  the  motivating 
cfTccIs  of  asscssme  nt  arc  stressed,  examinations  being  'carrots*  to  attract  and  reward.  The 
issue  is  to  create  better  assscssment  and  hence  encourage  good  classroom  practice. 

ASSnSSMEbfT  LED  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  pressures  on  geography  teachers  for  accountability  and  for  the  altninincnt  of  perfor- 
mance levels  by  pupils  emphasise  the  role  of  examinations  in  what  is  taught  in  the  geog- 
raphy clnss^^room.  It  is  possibly  Utopian  to  think  otherwise  and,  for  cx&tnpic,  many 
geography  projcc4s  in  Britain  during  the  nO&  involved  examination  reform  (sec,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Geography  1418  Project,  Reynolds  1971).  The  assessment  dimension 
facilitated  implementation  and  legitimised  curriculum  reform  within  ihc  conservative  mid* 
(lie  ground  of  geography  teachers. 

I  he  constraints  on  curriculum  reform  are  largely  the  same  irrespective  of  ihe  education 
system,  the  issue  l>cingonc  of  degree.  Curriculum  changes  come  al>out  through  the  inter- 
action  of  tlic  curriculum  per  se  (and  its  component  eletncnts  of  con  tent,  method  and  as* 
scssmcnt),  teacher  professionalism  and  the  orfc;anisaiion/managcinenl  system.  Together 
these  form  the  curriculum  development  environment.  Changes  in  I:nro|>c  and  Australia 
in  the  1970s  were  marked  by  a  wide  range  of  initiatives  which  were  often  school  based.  F.x- 
iHiiimcnt  wos  an  essential  element,  successful  often  small  scale  projects  being  elalwrated 
for  N^idcr  diwemination  dc|>cndmg  upon  their  appeal.  For  example,  the  r.iociij'ar  formal 
anil  fiKUS  on  derision  n)aking  in  Geography  ir>-19  were  not  accepted  by  all  teachers  but 
the  environment  was  such  that  tliosc  favouring  the  approach  could  conlinur  with  it,  result* 
ing  in  ils  present  position  of  popularity. 

In  nmst  less  developed  countries  rducaiionsy<'rms  are  more  highly  centralised.  Frequent- 
ly there  is  only  one  syllabus  per  age  group  and  tests  are  prcscril>cd  in  a  top-down  ex|Krt 
conttollcd  manner.  The  capacity  to  experiment  is  restricted,  if  not  by  regulation,  then  by 
teacher  perception  of  the  schooling  system.  Admitedly  there  are  also  elements  of  central 
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control  in  countries  such  is  the  USA  and  UK  but  the  school  climate  in  which  control  is  ex- 
erted is  difTercnt,  None  the  less,  a  trend  is  present  in  many  countries  towards  limited  cur- 
riculum atternalives  and  centralisation. 

Curriculum  change  is  a  lengthy  process.  The  period  from  informal  indications  of  (he 
shortcomings  in  existing  teaching  to  implcmentating  change  may  take  six  to  ten  years;  for 
example*  in  Hong  Kong,  recent  minor  modifications  at  A  level  took  over  four  years  lo  in- 
troduce. Moreover,  once  changes  are  made  there  follows  a  period  whilst  the  efTccts  are 
digested  and  discussion  of  further  development  is  unwelcome  such  is  the  inertia  within 
educational  systems.  WhilM  this  Is  as  true  in  developed  as  developing  countries,  the 
multiple  initiatives,  started  at  various  times,  which  often  characterise  the  former,  result  in 
development  within  one  group  of  teachers  if  not  another, whereas  in  less  developed 
countries  the  same  can  rarely  be  said  because  of  central  control  and  hence  development 
is  constrained. 

Examinations  in  contrast  are  generally  constructed  annualy  providing  thr  opportunity  to 
encourage  curriculum  development  at  the  classroom  level.  Examinations  offer  a  means  of 
communicating  change  to  schools  at  a  practical  level  which  is  of  particular  significance  to 
the  middle  ground  of  geography  teachers.  These  teachers  are  usually  successful  in  what 
they  do  but  are  reluctant  to  changCiinspite  of  new  curriculum  requirementS|Untess  suitab- 
ly motivated.  They  tend  to  be  pragmatic  and  have  short  term  teaching  aims,  their  role  being 
seen  in  classroom  terms  and  in  terms  of  pupil  achievement;  hence  the  importance  of  ex- 
aminations as  change  agents. 

The  major  area  of  change  is  frequently  from  product  to  process,  but  process  biscd  cur- 
ricula are  generally  slow  to  lie  accepted.  This  is  particularly  so  in  less  developed  countries 
where  models  of  the  ^'educated  person**  are  b.i<«d  on  knowledge  acquisition;  this  is  a  dif- 
ficult concept  to  break  and  the  out  come  in  assessment  terms  k  examinations  which  stress 
the  recall  of  places,  features  and  ideas  in  a  mech;tnical  manner.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
the  need  to  improve  the  problem  solving  and  communication  skills  of  young  people  and 
to  develop  a  respect  for  their  environments. 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HONG  KONG 
1.  The  need  for  examination  reform 

In  I  seel  ion  I  he  influence  of  examination  reform  on  cur  rleulum  devclopmcnl  is  discu.ssed 
III  the  contcxi  of  Ihe  Hong  Kong  A  level  examinalion.  The  A  level  istakt/aflcr  ;;cven  years 
ofi^ccandnry  schooling  and  was  developed  as  a  maUieulalion  lest  fur  university  entrance 
although  it  now  has  wider  value  for  entry  into  professions.  During  the  late  1970s  it  closely 
followed  the  pre-1976  University  of  London  A  level  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  was  a 
vn  rial  ion  of  the  systemmatic  scope  model  with  a  large  element  of  regional  geography.  De- 
cause  of  mounting  dLualisfaction,  it  was  revised  in  1981,  introducing  key  ideas  of 
Landscape.  Ecosystem  and  Man-environment,  and  integrating  systemmitic  elements  of 
physical  geography  and  human  geography  within  a  framework  of  landscapes  of  differing 
degrees  of  human  impact.  The  focus  on  landscape  was  intended  cnciiuragc  relevance, 
reality  and  an  inductive  approach  and  was  important  because  the  curriculum  included 
for  the  first  time  spatial  organisation  ideas,  raising  fears  that  leaching  might  ijccnmc  too 
theoretical.  Significantly  the  objectives  were  given  in  behavioural  terms  stressing  cognitve 
skills  reflecting  an  emphasis  on  process. 

11ic  changes  in  paradigm,  their  complexity  and  the  absence  of  sustained  support  resulted 
in  \\%  introduclion  l>cing  greeted  with  mispivings;  the  more  radical  changes  arc  prominent 
hy  their  ahscncc.  The  c<mtcnt  as  taught  docs  reflect  a  coinhinalion  of  ecosystem  and  spa- 
tial organisation  ideas,  the  text  books  used  have  seen  to  this.  However  the  process  cle« 
mcnts  which  (he  ctmlcnt  was  sup|>oscd  to  facilitate,  huvc  largely  been  ignored.  Hence  the 
(  iiriiculuiii  change,  as  in  so  many  instances,  affected  developments  in  what  is  taught  Imt 
hnd  little  innuencc  on  how  It  was  taught.  The  approach  of  teachers  was  still  ninliily  one  of 
infnrnntion  transfer  although  now  it  was  sytcminatic  rather  than  rcgicnial  knowledge. 

This  can  partly  \k  understood  by  hMiking  at  the  examinations  which  prccccdcd  and  fol* 
h>\vcd  the  intrjnduclion  of  the  19RI  CurriculiM.r  The  pre- 1981  curr  Ictilum  was  examined 
in  a  traditional  three  paper  system  comprWng  a  physical  geography  essay  paper,  a 
regionally  framed  human  geography  paper  and  a  ;)raclical  paper.  Essays  were  typically 
of  Ihe  form  "Explain  Ihe  settlement  pattern  of  EITHER  Luzon  OR  Taiwan"  or  "Write  a 
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brief  explanatory  iccount  of  three  of  the  following :  (a)  **  (HKEA,  1980).  The  main 

directive  terms  used  in  the  papers  were:  ''write  an  explanatory  account**,  *'give  a  geog 
raphical  account*",  ^to  what  extent^  (with  refer  encc  to  a  photograph)  ''identify  and  ex- 
plain", "briefly  explain"  "examine  pattern  and  factors",  "describe**,  "discuss**,  "explain", 
"write  an  essay  on**  and  "what...  how...**.  It  is  clear  that  most  questions  could  be  answered 
by  recall. 

How  different  were  the  questions  testing  the  1981  Curriculum  which  professed  process 
objectives?  The  assessment  system  whs  now  composed  of  only  two  papers,  a  structured 
answer  paper  and  an  essay  paper.  A  typical  question  on  the  first  contained  a  diagram  il- 
lustrating a  general  manufacturing  process  in  which  four  inputs  and  two  outputs  were  not 
spccined.  The  following  questions  were  asked: 

(a)  Whai  are  the  inputs  in  (he  manufacturin;,  process?  (2  marks) 

(b)  What  are  the  outputs  in  the  manufacturing  process?  (2  marks) 

(c)  Duxuss  briefly,  with  examples,  the  effects  of  transportation  on  the  location  of 
manufacturing  plants.  (4  marks) 

(d)  Discuss  briefly,  with  examples,  the  effects  of  the  level  of  technology  on  the 
combination  of  inputs  in  the  manufacturing  process  (4  marks) 

(c)  DcHne  capital  intensive  industry  (2  marks) 

(0  Define  labour  Intensive  industry  (2  marks)  (HKEA,  1983) 

The  question  focuses  on  economic  aspects  but  similar  examples  are  found  from  physical 
geography.  For  example,  a  soil  profile  description  wax  given  In  tabular  form  or  a  diagram 
illustrating  zonation  of  vegetation  provided,  lK>th  being  followed  by  similar  questions  to 
that  above.  In  comparison  with  the  earlier  questions,  instructionsurre  more  precise  and 
reliability  in  m^trking  is  Improved,  but  little  was  added  to  what  was  demanded  previously. 
The  emphasis  was  still  on  recall  although  a  few  questions  contained  elements  which  re* 
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quired  mnnipulalionof  dala;fof  cxamplc.sludcnis  calciilalcdilichrcnk  poini  froniRcilly's 
formula  using  data  provided.  In  most  cases,  however,  Ihc  data  acted  only  as  a  conlcxl  for 
recall  rather  than  as  working  materials.  This  was  a  particular  defieieney  given  the  cur- 
riculum objectives  and  the  lack  of  a  practical  paper,  the  questions  reinforcing  the  infor- 
m.ition  tran5ifer  minlc  of  teaching. 

Vjis^y  questions  in  the  second  paper  were  Inteaded  to  test  higher  order  cognitive  skills  hut 
N)re  a  marked  similarity  to  those  in  the  earlier  examination.  For  example,  students  were 
asked  to  "Discuss  the  effects  of  public  and  private  housing  develop jnents  on  residential 
mobility  in  a  city  of  your  choice".  Commonly  used  directive  terms  Included:  "compare  and 
contrast",  "discu.ss  elTects  of*,  "discuss  importance  of..",  "assess  ecological  impacts  of.. 
"point  out  merits  and  limitations  of...",  "explain",  "discuss"  and  "expand  statcuncnt".  The 
terms  arc  a  step  forward  as  relationships  arc  stressed  explicitly  and  attention  is  scemigly 
given  to  evaluation.  However,  indications  from  the  marking  of  the  pafxjrs  suggested  that 
emphasis  was  given  to  recall  of  factual  information  rather  than  to  the  establishment  of  Ihc 
relationships  or  to  a.ssessing  powers  of  argument.  Moreover  it  is  prol>able  that  the 
rebtionships  examined  had  already  been  discussed  in  classes. 

2.  (I)angcs  in  examination  questions 

Recently  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  valiilily  of  questions.  For  example,  Ihc 
sIrMctured  questions  were  directed  towards  data  extraction  and  explanation,  data  being 
provided  in  the  form  of  oblique  or  vertical  air  pbotograph.s,  O.S.  maps,  schematic  maps, 
graphs,  tables  and  short  pieces  of  text.  The  questions  were  structurcti  within  a  WHAT, 
WIIERF^  WHY  framework  to  encourage  inquiry  learning.  For  example,  in  a  qucftion 
concerning  agricullural  landscapes,  students  were  provided  with  photographs  of  polder- 
lands  and  were  asked: 

(a)  What  are  the  distinctive  features,  other  than  settlement,  of  the  agricuhurai 
Liridscapc? 

(b)  i.  Describe  the  settlement  pattern 
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2.  What  are  (he  uxtial  and  economic  advantiigcs  of  such  i  paUem? 

(c)  What  evidence  suggem  that  (hb  area  has  been  recently  planned? 

(d)  What  can  be  implied  rrom  the  photograph  concerning  land  quality  and 

land  value?  (HKEA,  1986) 

Elsewhere  on  the  same  paper  students  examined  a  air  photograph  of  an  Asian  ciry  in  1976, 
a  sketch  map  of  the  same  area  in  1896  and  a  brief  history  of  the  city,  and  were  asked  to: 

(a)  Mark  the  following  features  on  the  sketch  map 

(i)  the  boundary  of  the  built  up  area  of  the  city  in  1896 
(li)the  prison 

(iii)  the  area  of  land  reclaimed  since  1896 

(iv)  two  recreational  facilities  available  in  1976 

(b)  Using  evidence  from  the  information  give  dcsaiptions  of  the  major 
changes  which  have  occurcd  since  1896 

(i)  changes  in  land  use 

(ii)  changes  in  the  transport  network  (HKEA,  1986) 

QueMions  on  the  essay  paper  were  written  to  ensure  that  instructions  were  explicit  and  to 
include  supplementary  evaluatory  elements.  Typical  questions  in  1986  were:  ''Discuss  the 
problems  posed  by  the  effects  of  climatic  variability  on  farming  in  an  area  of  ynur  choice. 
Evaluate  any  three  different  means  that  have  been  used  to  cope  with  the^  problems*',  and 
''Discuss  the  influence  of  climate  on  weathering  and  sot!  formation  in  the  desert  lands 
cape.  Aiucss  the  relative  importance  of  this  factor"*. 
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Some  progTCsa  has  therefore,  been  made  towards  Icsling  skills  and  emphasising  a  more 
aelivc  approaeh  wilhin  ihc  examination .  questionsj  hopefully  (his  U  (rasferred  lo  the 
classroom.  The  next  stage  is  lo  inelude  questions  of  a  decision  malting  nature.  Such  a 
proposal  was  deferred  when  the  curriculum  was  modified  in  1986  as  Icaehers  felt  uncom- 
foitabic  wilh  the  change.  However  there  arc  Indicalions  lhal  a  sicp  by  sicp  approach  is 
Iwing  taken  lo  inlroduce  these  ideas  as  decision  making  eleine  nls  arc  now  being  included 
wilhin  other  test  items. 

DISCUSSION 

The  reforms  described  are  in  Ihcmselvcs  nothing  radical,  similar  qucslion.s  being  found 
elsewhere;  their  significance  rests  in  the  acceptance  lhal  examinations  have  a  role,  albcil 
obliquely,  in  leading  and  preparing  Ihe  way  for  curriculum  change.  These  inilialivcs  are 
«nlikcly  lo  be  successful  unless  supported  elsewhere  In  the  syslem. 

(iiven  inevitable  turn  over  in  cxaminalion  personnel  il  is  imp<irlanl  thai  the  added  role  of 
curriculum  rcsponsibilily  is  understood  by  sellers  and  markers.  Markers,  particularly  in 
less  developed  counlries,  lendio  feel  more  secure  wilh  point-marking  of  fad ual  content. 
Oil  the  olher  hand,  eneouragmenl  of  erealivc  Ihinking  requires  cxaminalion  of  process  in 
open-ended  silualions.  The  problem  is  no!  usually  one  of  abilily  but  ralhcr  of  priirtlics. 
Hence  cducalion  of  personnel  is  vital  if  Ihe  job  is  lo  be  carried  out  wilhin  Ihc  spirit  of  the 
curriculum. 

r.lTcclivc  dialogue  between  teachers  and  examiners  and  a  collalwrative  attitude  to  assess- 
ment Is  needed.  Regular  meetings  in  schools  are  vital.  Wljercas  in  the  UK  and  Australia 
stIuHil  liascd  avscvmcnt  has  been  common  place  for  nearly  two  decades  in  most  less 
developed  countiics  assessment  is  nol  conside  red  a  mailer  of  classroom  responsibility.  If 
there  is  nut  common  purpose  and  understanding  of  ihc  problems  each  facq  liulc  progress 
will  be  made. 
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n natty  examinalions  can  become  as  moribund  as  the  worst  curricuta.  Iflhe  examinations 
are  to  be  involvecl  in  the  development  iusk  then  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  experiment; 
perhaps  each  year  there  ihoutd  be  at  teast  10%  of  questions  breaking  new  ground  either 
with  rcsped  to  content  or  skilts. 
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F.NVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 

Neva  Wcndt 

Abstract 

F«iced  with  the  opportunity  to  Incorporate  environmental 
content  Into  the  new  education  systems  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands  which  are  currently  evolving  from  tholr  passt 
colonial  educational  heritage,  the  South  Paclflti  RoRlonnl 
K?»vironmcnt  Programme  (SPREP) ,  has  developed  materlola  of 
roglon-wide  relevance  to  cater  for  the  needs  of  the 
education  departments  of  the  22  Island  countries  and 
territories  of  the  South  Pacific.  This  paper  outlines  the 
roroplexltlofi  of  attempting  to  ensure  that  environmental 
content  has  established  a  strong  foothold  at  a  crucial 
developmental  stage  In  the  curricula  of  these  countries 
w!»Ich  all  have  specific  common  Content  requirements  based  on 
their  geographical  characteristics  as  small  Island 
environments  but,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  vast  diversity  of 
edunatlofi  levels,  culture  and  language  which  complicate 
these  nlleinplf?  to  educate  on  a  regional  uasls. 

introduction 

An  title   of   this   paper    suggests,    the    content  la 

'Environmental ' ,  rather  than  strictly  'Geographical  ' 
Education.  However,  in  the  South  Pacific  Region,  much  of 
whnt  is  regarded  as  environmental  education  encompasses  an 
tniders tandlng  of  the  physical  features  and  ecological 
roDcepts  present  in  the  Pacific  islands,  together    with  the 
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Impact  of  man's  activities  on  these  environments  and  as  such 
'environmental  education'  quite  naturally  finds  a  niche  In 
the  aubject  area  of  the  Geographer.  In  fact,  the  multi- 
disciplinary  nature  of  environmental  education  results  in  it 
being  housed  in  a  diversity  of  subject  areas  such  as 
Biology,  Geography,  Physics,  Community  Studies  -  to  name  a 
few,  with  attempts  being  made  to  integrate  material  of  an 
ecological  nature  wherever  possible  in  other  subject  areas 
of  the  region's  education  systems. 

The  South  Pacific  Regional  Environment  Programme  (SPREP) 
undertakes  work  on  behalf  of  the  22  island  countries  and 
territories  of  the  South  Pacific  Region  -  a  vast  region 
containing  five  million  people  scattered  over  an  area  of 
thirty  million  square  kilometres,  less  than  2%  of  which  is 
land,  the  remainder  being,  of  course,  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  'sharing'  of  an  ocean  is  one  feature  that  has  given  to 
most  of  the  islands  of  high  degree  of  ecological  commonality 
and  has  thus  enabled  our  pr<.^ramffle,  SPREP,  to  take  a 
yeglonal  approach  in  facilitating  environmental  protection 
and  education  activities.  The  small  size  of  many  of  the 
countries,  some  of  which  only  have  a  few  hundred  school -aged 
children,  has  also  made  a  regional  approach  initially  more 
viable  for  our  education  activities  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
providing  tailor-made  material  on  a  short-run  basis.  But, 
the  vastness  of  the  area,  encompassing  so  m«i»y  countries  and 
territories,  namely,  American  Samoa,  Cook  Islands,  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia ,  Fij  i ,  French  Polynesia,  Guam, 
Kiribati,  Marshall  Islands,  Nauru,  New  Caledonia,  Niue. 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Palau,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Pitcairn, 
Solomon  Islands,  Tokelau.  Tonga,  Tuvalu,  Vanuatu,  Wallis  p  td 
Futuna,  and  Western  Samoa,  (See  Regional  Map,  Fig.  1),  means 
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that  thore  is  a  wide  language  nnd  cultural  diversity, 
together  with  vastly  differing  educational  levels,  within 
the  three  major  groupings  of  Melanesia,  Micronesia  and 
Polynesia,     Thus,  when  undertaking  environmental  education 


raaterial'void  and  establishing  a  foothold  for  nnvironmontal 
content  among  the  many  competing  disrlplinrts  in  ni»wly 
developing  edurition  systems,  one  begir.«  -with  a  common 
regional  subject  matter  but  also  a  diverse  set  of 
characteristics  which  complicate  fhese  efforts  to  educate  on 
a  regional  basis.  Vet  timing  is  crucial  because  many 
countries ,  on  attaining  independence ,  are  shedding  their 
colonial  educational  heritage,  reorienting  and  establishing 
their  own  education  systems.  TtiuR,  a  regional  approach  has 
been  the  only  way  to  ensure,  when  working  for  22  separate 
countries,  that  the  opportunity  to  incorporate  material  is 
not  lost  before  these  education  systems  become  established, 
less  flexible  and  less  willing  to  include  additional 
curricula,  particularly  of  such  a  multi-disciplinary  nature. 
Once  the  initial  foothold  has  been  established,  it  will  be 
more  appropriate  to  provide  specific  country,  rather  than 
regional,  support  in  the  future. 

Main  Text 

Education  was  Identified  as  one  of  the  priority  activities 
when  SPREP  was  designated,  by  the  governments  of  the  region 
in  1982,  as  the  major  intergovernmental  Environment 
Programme  of  the  South  Pacific  and  since  that  time,  Its 
education  mandate  has  been  further  and  substantially 
strengthened.       A     decade      after    the      first  worldwide 


on  a   regional  basis  as  a  means  of 
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Mivlroninental  inDDtlug  In  Stockholm  (1972)  had  heralded  tl«e 
mfssnge    that    environmental  protection  was  too  Important  to 
be   tackled  In  a  piecemeal  fashion,    the  governments  of  the 
South  Pacific  put  together  an  Action  Plan  to  ensure  their 
rrp.lon   was    also    involved    In    the    co-operative  global 
environmental   effort  envisaged  by   the  United  Nations. 
Meeting  at  Rnrotonga  In  the  Cook  Islands  at  the  Conference 
on  the  lUimnn  Environment  (1982).   South  Pacific  governments 
Identified  existing   and  potential   environmental  problems, 
and  formulated  a  Plan  of  Action  outlining  future  activities 
to  be  undertaken  to  ensure  environmentally  sound  planning 
nn.l    management    «p»r<fioallv    suited    tP    thP   n^g<J9  mi 
cm'mijm-LJ±J±''  '•^"^Uiff         PeoDl«^  In  the  rggjoji  and  to 
enhance    tlielr    own    environmental    capabilities.  The 
P.overnments  .-.greed  that  a  South  Pacific  Regional  Environment 
Programme   (SPREP)   be   established  to   Implement   the  Action 
Plan  and  that  the  programme  be  co-ordinated  by  the  two  major 
liiternallonal  organisations  In  the  region,  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  (SPC)   and  the  South  Pacific  Bureau  for  Economic 
Co-operation  (SPEC),    together  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (ESCAP)  and  the  United 
N.-itlons   Environment   Programme    (UNEP)    -    the    South  Pacific 
forming  one  of  UNEP's  twelve  Regional  Seas  Programmes. 
SPREP   Is  answerable   to  the  governroents  of    the   region  and 
funded  by  two  major  sources:  International  orgnnlsatlon.s ,  of 
wlilrli   UNF.P    Is    the   major   contributor,    an.,   from  voluntary 
ronnliy  contributions  by   the   region's  member  governments. 
The  South  Pacific  govcr.iments  and  administrations  thus  have 
n  very  direct  Input  into  eiivlroivmmtal  activities  undertaken 
by  the  prograume  -  from  the  very  early  times  when  they  first 
Identified  tbelr  region's  problems,   to  the  adoption  of  the 
A'-tloM  ri.m  and  the  establishment  of,  and  continued  guidance 
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to  SPREP. 

Three  years  after  the  progranuae's  implementation  phase  had 
conunenced,  when  the  work  of  SPREP  was  evaluated  in  1985,  the 
governraenta  streaaed  their  deaire  for  an  even  greater  share 
of  funding  to  be  allocitted  specifically  to  education  whilst, 
at  the  same  tine,  the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme's 
Governing  Council,  meeting  in  Nairobi,  also  called  for  a 
strengthening  in  programmes  of  environmental  education. 
Thus,  SPREP  has  received  a  firm  mandate  and  strengthened 
financial  support  to  assist  South  Pacific  countries  in 
incorporating  environmental  contet.;:  into  school  curricula. 

Education,   of  a  nature  appropriate  to  the  region,  was 

foreseen  as  a  principle  tool  in  implementing  activities  to 

ensure    continued    protection    and    enhancement    of  the 

environment  of  the  South  Pacific.    At  the  Inception  of  SPREP 

the  governments  stated  that: 

throughout  the  education  system,  through  primary, 
secondary ,  and  tertiary  institutions  and  in  the 
various  media  for  public  information  and  education, 
there  is  need  for  the  provision  of  relevant  basic 
material  such  as  teaching  aids.  There  is  widespread 
concern  expressed  that  mu'^h  of  the  present  teaching 
material  is  irrelevant  to  the  island 
environment, , . " (1) 

Concern  was  expressed  that  many  countries  in  the  region  wpre 
tied  into  Lnnppropriate  education  systems  that  stressed 
large-scale  urban- industrial  development  and  large-scale 
technically-oriented  agricultural  undertakings  with  little 
emphasis    on  traditional  resource -use  systems,  many  of  which 
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j>rovl<U»  vnlnnhlp  giilHos  for  sound  oiwlroninpntnl  prolectlon 
practices.  Mnny  of  the  school  texts  of  the  more  technlcnlly 
dpveloped  nolghboiir Ing  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
P.iclflc  that  wore  nt  that  time  being  used,  stressed  problems 
almost  completely  absent  from  many  parts  of  the  region,  for 
rxamplr  industrial  development  and  smog  from  vohlcle 
nxhausts,  and  totally  neglected  thosf?  Issups  of  major 
courrrn  to  t  hn  South  Pacific,  such  as  tlm  physlcnl 
chavactor Iflt Ics  and  rosourcos  of  cornl  reefs. 

Thus,  as  countries  have  started  to  move  away  and  dnvnlop 
their  own  education  systeiis,  there  has  been  a  major  shift  In 
rmphasis  and  a  concern  to  develop  material  specifically 
rolnvanL  to  the  region.  The  common  environmental  problemii 
nf  „  thf*  _  Split  tic ,    and  one's  which  form  the  subject  of 

e<luratIon  rurrlcula  Include  soil  erosion;  damage  caused  by 
mineral  extraction;  non-avallablllty  of  fresh  water;  loss  of 
forests;  coastal  zone  land  use  conflicts,  particularly 
th*'eals  to  mangroves;  damage  to  reefs  and  lagoons;  waste 
diposal;  use  and  disposal  of  toxic  chemicals,  particularly 
pesticides;  and  lost,  but  certainly  not  least.  Is  the  one 
piohletn  »hat  more  than  any  other  has  united  countries  In  a 
loglonnl  approach  to  the  environment  -  the  Issue  of 
Radloart ivlty .  Particular  concern  has  been  expi essed  not 
only  about  the  effects  of  nuclear  testing  In  the  region  but 
also  about  proposals  to  dump  radioactive  waate  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Whilst  some  of  these  subjert.'i  are  common  to  both  South 
Pacific,  and  neighbouring  developed  countries,  the  emphasis 
often  varies.  For  Instance,  the  fltutiy  of  tho  physical 
rhnracterlst Ics    and    means    for    protection  of  mangroves  is 
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Important  to  both  but,  to  Pacific  Islanders,  it  is  because 
mangroves  have  traditionally  provided  major  sources  of  food, 
Wftdlcinal  plants,  building  material,  fuelwood  and  protection 
of  the  land  from  wave  damage;  a  different  emphasis  to  the 
role  played  by  mangroves  In  developed  countries.  The  study 
of  cyclones,  i)f  little  import  in  curricula  produced  in 
developed  countries,  has  significant  educational  value  for 
Pacific  Inlands.  Miin'fi  Impact  on  his  ^environment  through 
activities  such  as  waste  disposal  by  landfill  method  on 
islands  with  llmlUed  land  resources  becomes  an  Importnnt 
areft  of  study  because  of  the  potential  problem  for 
contamlnatli^n  of  scarce  drinking  water  supplies  •  a  rare 
occurrence  In  the  larger  neighbour Ung  countries.  Coral  Reef 
study  and  emphasis  on  its  protection  also  becomes  a  viable 
ftubjoct  area  for  the  educator  because  of  the  rcef'«  role  as 
If  valuable  iruppller  of  foo^d  (wiany  Islands  being  pwrtlcularly 
marine -dependetnit  becautte  of  their  limited  land  supplies), 
the  reef's  role  as  proter.tivr  V>uffer  to  wftves  and  not  least, 
as  a  tourist  attraction  on  vhlch  the  economies  of  many 
countries  are  Increasingly  d^jpendont  *rhe  Btudiea  then,  of 
^,eographlcal  characteristics  mh\  ecological  conct'^pts  and  of 
environmental  pollution  and  in»  social  Loat*  present  In 
"imported"  ^ffducatlon  models  attft  not  neci^n.saL'lly  the  most 
appropriate  tor  small,  relativ<*ly  iHolated  coral  atolls. 

Thus ,  lJt«±M--iift£ILJl?iiSA«LRa.-JtiL...^^^ 

ll£jP.fLlLl<L_5AyJllX-.fAfil^^  ,    An    t  c  V.  1  v  1 1  y 

embraced  by  the  South  Pacific  RegUmal  Envlronit/ent  Programme 
(SPKEP).  Initially,  the  concentration  has  bf^en  on 
production  of  region-wide  fact  slieets  on  Coral  Reefs,  Soil 
Kroslon,  Pesticides ,  Fn rests  imd  Con*t'rvatlon  with 
»u,      ting    audio -visual      material    which    highlights  the 
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1/indform,  ctlmntlc  charncterlstlcs  and  potential  land-use 
threats  to  the  island  environment.  Region-wide  material 
lilp,hllp,!it  InR  case  studies  of  specific  Instances  of 
ohvl I'onmontal  drf,radatlon,  such  as  the  effects  of  Nickel 
Minlnp,  in  New  Caledonia;  the  effects  of  Pliosphate  Mining  In 
Nauru,  Bannba  and  Makatea;  the  effects  of  Cyclones;  the 
Impact  of  Increased  Urban  Development  on  small  Islands;  and 
the  effects  of  Gold  Mining  In  Papua  New  Guinea  all  form 
valuaMe  resource  material  of  direct  relevance  to  the  South 
Taclflc. 

Rducallon  l)U<1p,ets  in  most  countries  of  the  region,  rarely 
slrelcli  lo  an  allocation  for  purchase  of  materials;  the 
burden  for  even  the  most  rudimentary  equipment  usually 
rolling  to  the  individual  "enthusiastic"  teacher  who  often 
provides  extra  materials  from  his/her  own  meagre  salary. 
Hence  tlie  material  of  a  regional  nature  produced  by  SVRKP, 
md  pfdvl  (led  freely  to  cdinitrlefi ,  Is  eagerly  accepl:ed  and 
•'.orves  to  rill  a  definite  materials  void. 

Ac  I  a  p  t  a  1 1  o  n  ^  o  f  Je^ip  na  \  Material  for  specif!  LQoun.t  xJt_  needs 
\s  enrouraged  and  forms  the  next  step  In  ensuring  relevancy 
nt  curricula,  necessitating  simplicity  of  text  as  a  goal  to 
Im^  fiirlvrd  for  In  tlie  production  of  SPRKP's  material.  Not 
nnly  doe«  this  enable  wider  acceptance,  given  the  vastly 
iHfferent  education  levels  In  iho  region,  but  It  facilitates 
I  rniislal  Ion  Into  local  languages  -  an  Important  step  for 
host  acceptance,  particularly  at  the  primary  school  level. 
This  has  been  undertaken  -f rlflcally  with  audio- visual 
mnlrrlal  where  It  Is  considered  most  beneficial  for  cliildren 
tn  listen  In  their  mother  tongue.  Even  wheie 
Inl  erpietat  Inn    \  *i    not  Involved,  I  he  Kngllsh  or  Frrr^ch  text 
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Is  recorded  with  a  Pacific  Island  voice,  far  more 
appropriate  than  the  intonation  of  the  larger  neighbouring 
countries . 

iB'Countrv  support 

llAving  Initially  filled  a  gap  in  curricula.  SPREP  Is  now 
moving  towards  specific  In- country  support ,  working 
Initially  with  curriculum  developers  and  teachers  at  a 
regional  workshop,  held  In  July  1988  at  which  the  Idea  of 
incorporation  of  further  environmental  education  matprlnl 
was  seeded,  examples  of  existing  country  material  evaluated, 
discussion  undertaken  regarding  proposed  teaching  mechanisms 
and  ideas  shared  between  country  participants  for  future 
curricula  development.  SPREP  has  now  established  a  direct 
country  support  project  to  enable  in-country  preparation, 
with  financial  assistance  from  SPREP,  of  material  specific 
to  the  requirements  of  each  Individual  country  and 
developed,  where  skills  exist,  by  the  country's  education 
department.  Where  skills  are  not  available,  consultants  are 
provided  to  work  alongside  the  person  In-country  providing 
the  dual  benefit  of  ensuring  relevancy,  together  with  the 
provision  of  training  in  future  material  preparation. 

Discussion 

Briefly  stated  above  are  ouv  programme's  efforts  to  ensure 
the  existence  of  |rftlevfl"t  studies  of  the  environment  in  the 
curricula  of  South  Pacific  Island  countries.  These  efforts, 
which    have  heen  undertaken  at  a  crucial  developmental  stage 
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tbo  evolving  educntlon  systems  In  the  region,  have  hnd  to 
cognt:;nnt  of  a  number  of  factors,  namely: 

Thc>  value  of  traditional  Island  knowledge  has  become 
Very  widely  accepted  worldwide  necessitating  sifting 
out  and  blending  the  best  of  both  traditional  and 
so  lent  1 ric  knowledge  for  Incorporation  Into  school 
curricula.  Schools  In  some  parts  of  the  world  are 
rlo5:ed  to  participation  from  the  non-professional 
spliere.  However  In  the  South  Pacific  a  rich  nource  of 
traditional  knowledge,  eagerly  accepted  by  children  Is 
that  of  village  elders. 

In  many  South  Pacific  countries,  students  may  be 
proficient  In  several  languages  of  which  neither 
English  nor  French  are  their  major  ones.  Thus 
material  has  needed  to  be  simply  written  to  allow  ease 
of  translation  and  to  account  for  variations  In 
educational  levels  and  differing  English/French 
langu/fge  skills. 

Material  with  a  highly  diagrammatic/pictorial  content 
Ifi  considered  most  appropriate  due  to  tho  existing 
lack  of  available  visual  material  In  the  region; 
material  needs  to  be  In  a  ready-to-use  format, 
teachers  often  not  having  the  facilities  to  piece 
together  from  other  sources  and,  of  cour.«je, 
phj>to(oplers  arc  almost  non-existent  In  mo.«?t  achools. 

A  problem-solving  approach  with  a  high  degree  of 
learner  Interaction  rather  than  a  factual  learning 
approach,    Is    considered  a  more  viable  and  culturally 
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relevant  form  of  teaching  environmental  concepts  in 
the  region. 

5.  Audio-visual  material  in  a  suitable  format  (bearing  in 
mind  that  not  all  schools  have  electricity)  is 
universally  appreciated ,  particularly  in  the  many 
countries  where  TV  is  non-existent; 

6.  Expertise  in  curvicula  development  skills  from 
neighbouring  developed  countries  i^  essential  for  the 
region  but  such  assistance  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  integrate  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
island  country  environments  and  thus  ensure  that 
curricula  reflect  South  Pacific  "reality**  rather  than 
abstract  education  concepts  from  more 
industrially/technically  developed  parts  of  the  world. 

7.  Cultural  and  language  diversity  can  be  broad  evr^ii  in 
different  islands  within  the  same  country  group, 
necessitating  a  degree  of  flexibility  cn  the  part  of 
the  curricula  developers. 

8.  Teaciiers  arf-  often  learning  about  their  envfrotwent  as 
they  are  teaching  it,  thus  teacher  training  workshops 
(of  ho\\\  a  pre-  and  in-service  nature)  are  consldf?rod 
most  desirable  as  future  activities  for  the  region. 

Conclusion 

If  the  aim  of  education  is  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills 
and    to  put  thero  to  use  in  bettering  one's  way  of  life,  then 
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the  vory  linslc  requirement  for  curricula  Is  Mint  they  nre 
rrlovnnt  to  the  needs  of  the  target  populntloii.  In  tlie 
Smith  Pnclflc  Region,  education  In  geography  must  then  look 
nt  the  physical  rliarncterlstlcs  of  man's  Impact  on  small, 
Isolated,  ocean-dominated  Islands  whose  people  have 
successfully  maintained  strong  traditional  ties  to  their 
Innd  and  way  of  life,  such  activities  having  enahled  them  to 
live  consistently  In  harmony  with  nature.  Educators  must 
look  to  traditional  knowledge  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  nn  education  system  and  only  Incorporate  the  most 
appropriate  technically-oriented  aspects  of  "Imported" 
education  models.  Particularly  In  environmental  education 
there  is  fertile  ground  to  he  explored  In  traditional 
envi r jnmental  protection  measures.  As  well  there  Is  a 
valuable  opportunity  for  curricula  developers  from 
neighbouring  developed  countries  who  have  expertise  ^'  their 
(Irhl,  together  with  a  degree  of  flexibility  and  seuslvlty 
to  the  region's  needs,  to  assist  the  South  Pacific  Regional 
F.nviroiinient  l*rogramme  (SPREP)  In  curriculum  development 
work . 
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THE  sfarriNG  centres  of  a  curricuujm  innovation 

lUTid  Boardaan 
ABSTRACT 

Geography  for  the  Young  School  Leaver  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  English  curriculum  development 
projects.  The  initial  use  of  the  centre-periphery  model  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  project  was  followed  by  a  strategy 
which  ensured  a  proliferation  of  centres.  At  the  local  level, 
however,  patterns  of  shifting  centres  emerged  within  the 
boundaries  of  local  education  authorities;  project  schools 
Appeared  and  disappeared,  often  to  be  replaced  by  others* 
This  paper  illustrates  the  processes  by  means  of  a  study  of 
the  dissemination  of  the  project  in  Birmingham  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years. 

INTRODUCnON 

The  Oco/;raphy  for  the  Young  School  Leaver  (CYSL)  or  Avery  Hill 
Project  occupies  a  unique  place  In  English  curriculum 
development.  The  vigour  of  the  project's  dissemination 
strategy  led  Stenhouse  (I98O)  to  conclude  that  in  terms  of 
r-xdoption  OYSL  was  the  most  successful  of  all  Schools  Council 
projects.  By  1988  OYSL  had  received  continuous  central 
financial  support,  first  from  the  Schools  Council  and  then 
from  the  Secondary  Examinations  Council,  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  The  history  of  the  project  at  the  national 
level  and  its  impact  on  geographical  education  during  this 
period  have  been  documented  elsewhere  (Boardman,  lo$^8),  Tlic 
focus  of  the  present  paper  is  on  the  way  in  which  the  project 
spread  into  schools  at  the  local  level. 
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OYSli  disseminar.loti  strategy  contained  elements  of  all  three 
models  of  diffusion  postulated  by  Schon  (I97I),  At  the 
national  levol  the  project  began  by  using  the  'centre- 
periphery'  model.  The  nature  of  the  teaching  materials  and 
structure  of  the  examination  courses  for  pupils  in  the  14-16 
nee  ranpc  have  been  described  elsewhere  (Hoardman,  198*5).  The 
use  of  the  *prol  if  oration  of  centres*  model  started  with  the 
nppointmcnt  of  a  team  of  regional  co-ordinators  and  the 
organization  of  regional  training  courses  in  1973-74-  The  co- 
ordirintor.s  helped  teachers  to  negotiate  syllabuses  and  schemes 
of  ajsscKsment  based  on  GYSL  leading  to  the  Certificate  of 
Secondary  Kdncaf.ion  (CSE)  awarded  by  thfe  regional  examinations 
hoards.  They  also  became  regional  consultative  moderators  for 
fh'^  n.itional  Avery  Hill  General  Certificate  in  Education  (GCE) 
ordinnry  Level  examination.  The  regional  co-ordinators 
«;iib«!oqiiontly  played  a  similar  role  when  the  Avery  Hill  joint 
r.«!F:/CSF  courses  bof^an  in  1984  and  again  when  courses  leading 
fn  fho  Ooneral  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education  (CCSB)  were 
Introduced  in  IO86. 

At  the  local  level  the  national  project  and  regional  co- 
ordinators offered  their  support  but  respected  the  freedom  of 
individual  schools  to  adopt  or  reject  tlie  project.  The  result 
w.m  thit  patterns  of  'shifting  centres*  emerged  within  local 
education  authority  (LEA)  boundaries.  The  precise  nature  of 
this  process  has  received  little  attention  yet  it  helps  to 
explain  how  the  curriculum  changes  in  a  decentralised 
educational  system  like  that  of  England.  The  dissemination  of 
flYSI-  in  the  Ilirmingham  LEA  has  been  studied  by  the  writer  from 
rhr*  stnrt  of  th*.  first  CSE  courses  based  on  the  project  in 
107.1  to  the  55tart  of  the  first  CCSE  courses  in  I986.  The 
nc'iucnce  described  in  the  text  which  follows  is  shown 
spatially  on  mapn  (FlgurOtS  1-4). 
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THK  FOIIK  PHASES 

Fhase  1:  Trlalling  (1974-75) 

The  geography  adviser  in  the  Birmingham  LEA  invited  a  teacher 
from  each  of  six  schools  (1-6  in  Figure  1)  to  attend  the 
regional  training  course  held  in  April  1974  and  purchased  the 
kits  of  project  teaching  materials  for  thera.  In  the  following 
Auti'mn  three  schools  (1,  2  and  6)  started  to  teach  the  first 
CSR  course  based  on  the  project.  In  two  schools  (4  and  S)  the 
staff  teaching  OYSL  moved  to  senior  posts  in  other  schools  (7 
and  8)  in  197S»  taking  tliC  project  kits  with  them.  The  project 
was  implemented  in  school  7  but  not  in  school  8,  which  closed 
a  year  later.  Staff  and  pupils  spent  a  year  in  temporary 
premises  (9)  before  moving  into  n  new  building  (10). 

A  teacher  at  another  school  (11)  started  to  teach  the  project 
after  purchasing  the  kits  independently.  The  project  was 
rejected  by  school  3  and  the  kits  were  transferred  to  another 
school  (12),  but  before  a  OYSL  course  could  begin  there  the 
Ctacher  moved  to  a  post  in  a  college  of  education  (D)  where 
the  regional  co-ordinator  worked.  The  kits  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  an  urban  base  or  resources  centre  (D).  During 
the  triftl  phn^e,  therefore,  OYSL  was  successfully  implemented 
as  a  CSE  course  in  five  of  the  twelve  schools  mentioned  (1,  2, 
6.  7  and  11). 

Phase  2:  Take-off  (1976-79) 
Farly  in  1976  the  airmingharti  IJKA  appointed  an  advisory  teacher 
to  assist  the  jtieop,raphy  adviser  at  the  education  office  in  the 
citv  centre  (A  In  Figure  2)  and  dcr^ilop  the  urban  base  (D). 
The  advisory  teacher  And  mb.'in  base  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  a  teachers'  centve  (C)  located  in  a  former 
college  of  education  which  hnd  closed.  Later  in  1976  the 
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coUeae  of  education  (D)  where  the  regional  co-ordlnator 
•tforkcd  was  scheduled  for  closure  and  he  moved  to  a  post  in 
mother  college  (E).  The  geography  adviser  organized  a  half- 
day  conference  at  a  teachers'  centre  (F)  in  April  I976  in 
order  to  disseminate  GYSL  to  other  schools  in  the  city.  After 
a  year's  secondment  to  take  a  course  at  the  university  (0)  the 
tenchor  at  school  2  became  deputy  head  of  another  school  (I3) 
but  the  project  was  not  adopted  there. 

The  syllabus  for  the  national  Avery  Hill  GCE  0-level  course 
was  published  in  1976.  This  encouraged  three  schools  to  adopt 
OYSL  as  both  a  CSK  and  OCE  course:  school  I4  in  1976,  and 
schools  I  S  and  17  In  the  following  year.  Detween  1977  and  I979 
C,Yf5L  was  introduced  as  a  CSE  course  at  another  seven  schools: 
U),  18,  19,  20,  21,  22  and  23.  During  phase  2,  therefore,  ten 
now  schools  joined  the  original  five  which  had  implemented 
(lYSL  in  phase  I.  There  was  a  noticeable  concentration  of  GYSL 
schools  In  the  southern  half  of  the  city  (Figure  2). 

Phase  3:  RxpansLon  (1980-82) 

Revision  of  the  CSr;  course  in  I98O  was  followed  by  an  increase 
In  thi>  number  of  project  schools,  the  adoption  of  OYSL  some- 
times foil  owing  the  arrival  of  new  teachers.  School  I4  was 
partlculnrly  influential  in  disseminating  OYSL  in  this  way:  in 
loSo  <reor,raphy  teachers  moved  to  schools  24,  25  and  26,  all  of 
which  Implemented  the  project  (Figure  3).  One  of  the  original 
OYSL  school 3  (6)  closed  in  I98O  and  the  two  geography  teachers 
moved  to  otiicr  posts,  one  at  school  21,  where  the  project  was 
n  I  ready  being  laupht,  and  the  other  at  school  27,  where  both 
the  OCF  and  the  OSR  courses  were  implemented.  Teachers  who 
wore  appointed  from  oiitelde  the  LEA  introduced  the  CSF  course 
Into  schools  10  and  30  in  I982,  as  did  a  teacher  who  moved 
from  school  2S  to  school  33.  Hetwocn  I98O  and  19^2  k  further 
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six  schools  (28,  29,  31 1  32,  34  and  35)  adopted  GYSLas  a  CSE 
course  on  the  initiative  of  the  teachers  working  in  them. 

Meanwhile  another  of  the  original  GYSL  schools  (11)  ceased  to 
teach  the  project  when  the  teacher  who  had  introduced  it  left 
to  take  up  a  post  cutside  the  city.  The  project  ceased  to  be 
taught  at  one  school  (18)  as  a  result  of  an  internal  staff 
decision,  and  another  school  (20)  closed.  The  total  number  of 
schools  teaching  GYSL  at  the  peak  of  its  popularity  in  1982, 
therefore,  was  24.  During  phase  3  thirteen  schools  had  joined 
the  fifteen  which  were  teaching  the  project  at  the  end  of 
phase  2,  but  in  the  same  period  four  schools  ceased  to  teach 

it. 


Secondary  education  in  Birmingham  was  reorganized  in  1983  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  vacant  places  resulting  from  falling 
numbers  of  pupils.  Some  schools  closed  and  others  amalgamated 
to  form  larger  units.  School  2,  one  of  the  original  group  of 
five  schools  which  had  Implemented  GYSL  in  1974,  closed  in 
1983  after  pupil  numbers  had  fallen  sharply.  The  closure  of 
school  6  in  I98O  has  already  been  noted.  Its  neighbouring 
schools  4  and  5  closed  in  198$.  This  meant  that  only  one  of 
the  original  five  GYSL  schools  was  still  open  (1  in  Figure  4)- 

Two  geography  teachers  at  school  7,  where  GYSL  had  been  taught 
since  1975,  moved  to  other  project  schools  (21  and  27)  in  the 
IQ83  reorganisation.  The  newly  appointed  staff  at  school  7 
lacked  experience  of  GYSL  and  the  project  ceased  to  be  taught 
there.  The  two  geography  teachers  who  had  been  teaching  GYSL 
at  school  21  both  moved  to  other  schools:  one  went  to  school 
2*;,  which  had  nmalgatnated  with  school  22,  and  the  other  went 
to  another  newly  amalgamated  school  (36)  in  which  GYSL  had 
not  previously  been  taught  and  introduced  the  project  there. 


rtiAse  4:  Contraction  (I983-8S) 
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OYSL  was  also  adopted  at  another  school  (37)  when  a  teacher 
moved  to  It  from  school  24.  In  the  followln/ir  year  the  project 
rc»ascd  nt  school  24. 

Tn  the  Autumn  of  IQ84  the  national  Avery  Hill  joint  GCE/CSE 
syl  lahus  was  published  and  the  teachers  in  ten  schools  decided 
to  adopt  it:  schools  I,  10,  15,  I7,  21,  27,  33,  34,  35  and  37. 
Only  six  schools  continued  to  teach  the  group  CSK  course: 
schools  14,  19,  25,  30,  32  and  36.  One  school  (26)  withdrew 
from  the  «roup  scheme  and  devised  its  own  OSR. 

All  ten  schools  which  adopted  the  joint  CCE/CSE  syllabus  in 
1084  continued  to  teach  it  to  their  new  classes  in  1985.  They 
wore  joined  by  two  schools  (23  and  31)  which  had  not  taught 
the  project  in  the  previous  year,  and  by  another  school  (38) 
which  was  teaching  it  for  the  first  time  in  IQSS.  Five  schools 
remained  members  of  the  group  CSE  scheme  in  I985:  school  30 
withdrew  from  it  and  school  26  continued  with  its  own  CvSK*  A 
total  of  19  schools,  therefore,  were  teaching  GYSL  or  Avery 
nni  when  the  last  CSE  and  GCE  0-levcl  courses  began  in  1985* 

Effects  of  the  GCSE  (1986) 
The  introduction  of  GCSE  courses  in  I986  accelerated  the  con- 
traction which  had  begun  three  years  previously.  The  official 
\vrry  Hill  OCSE  syllabus  was  adopted  by  only  eight  sciiools  in 
nirmihpham.  Kour  schools  (10,  15,  21  and  33)  had  taught  the 
\vory  mil  joint  CCE/CSE  syllabus  since  IQ84  nnd  a  fifth  (38) 
had  done  so  since  1985.  Two  5»chools  (14  and  32)  had  been 
nif'mbers  of  the  group  CSE  scheme.  School  37  closed  in  I986  but 
the  geography  teacher  adopted  the  Avery  Hill  CCSE  syllabus 
urr»n  moving  to  another  school  (39,  not  shown  in  Figure  4  but 
!o<Mtod  botwoon  aohools  27  and  32). 
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Tho  official  Avery  Hill  GCSE  syllabus  differed  in  several 
respects  from  the  joint  GCE/CSE  syllabus  which  preceded  it. 
Six  former  project  schools  (17,  19,  25,  27,  31  and  35) 
rejected  the  new  syllabus  and  selected  instead  other  GCSE 
syllabuses  which  more  closely  resembled  the  former  Avery  Hill 
joint  GCE/CSE  syllabus.  Three  schools  (1,  23  and  26)  chose 
other  GCSE  syllabuses  and  three    (34,  36  and  37)  closed. 

DISCUSSION 

Local  Disseaination 
If  the  three  schools  which  rejected  the  project  in  the  early 
years  are  excluded,  GYSL  was  implemented  in  35  schools  in 
Hirmingham  at  some  stage  between  1974  and  1985*  In  the  Autumn 
term  I985,  however,  when  the  last  GCE  0-level  and  CSE  courses 
began,  the  project  was  being  taught  in  only  I9  of  these 
schools.  In  other  words,  it  survived  in  just  over  half  of 
them.  When  the  first  GCSE  courses  began  in  I986  only  eight 
schools  were  teaching  the  official  Avery  Hill  syllabus. 

The  evidence  provided  by  this  study  suggests  that  there  were 
several  factors  which  influenced  the  dissemination  of  the 
project  and  its  subsequent  implementation. 

1.  Early  adoption  of  the  project.  Most  of  the  teachers  who 
implemented  GYSL  during  the  trial  and  take-off  phases  from 
I974  to  1979  retained  their  commitment  to  the  project  and  were 
still  teaching  it,  not  necessarily  in  the  same  schools,  up  to 
the  time  of  secondary  school  reorganisation  in  198.'^  (schools 

1,  6,  10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  21,  22  and  23). 

2.  The  noTcnont  of  teachers.  Teachers  who  moved  to  other 
schools  after  teaching  GYSL  often  introduced  the  project  into 
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their  new  schools  if  it  was  not  already  being  taught  there 
(schools  19,  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  30,  33,  36  and  37). 

3*^  A  couon  core  course.  The  availability  of  the  national 
Avery  Hill  CCE  0-level  syllabus  from  1976  influenced  the 
decision  to  implement  the  project  in  four  schools  (14,  15,  17 
and  27>  as  it  enabled  a  connon  core  course  to  be  taught  to  all 
pupils.  The  publication  of  the  Avery  Hi^'  joint  OCE/CSR 
syllabus  in  19^4  was  evert  more  influential.  It  war  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  schools  which  wished  to  retain  their 
commitment  to  the  project  (schools  1,  10,  15,  17,  21,  27,  33, 
31,  35  and  37  in  1984,  together  with  23  and  31  in  I985). 

4<  The  geographic* il  location  of  schools*  At  the  end  of  the 

tnke-off  phase  In  1979  most  OYSL  schools  were  located  in  the 
southern  pai  c  of  the  city  (Figure  2).  Although  the  north-south 
extent  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  is  about  20  km,  by  the  end  of 
the  contraction  phase  in  I985  mo«?t  OYSL  schools  \'Gre  located 
in  the  eastern  section  of  a  zone  about  10  km  wide  running  from 
NW  to  RE  across  the  central  part  of  the  city  (Figure  4)«  The 
southern  limit  of  this  zone  is  marked  by  a  line  joining 
schools  31  and  3!^,  and  the  northern  limit  by  a  line  parallel 
to  it  t'unning  through  school  37- 

Hie  fHiifting  Centres 
The  shifting  centres  which  emerged  during  the  process  of  local 
dlsscrainntioii  were  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  project 
by  new  s'^hools,  as  indicated  above,  and  its  discontinuation  at 
othf»r  schools,  for  which  there  were  several  reasons: 

i  The  closure  of  sehools.  Although  closure  could  not  have 
b^cn  foreseen  when  OYSL  was  adopted,  it  brought  the  project  to 
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an  end  at  nine  schools  (2,  6,  8,  9,  20,  22,  34,  36  and  37). 

2.  Late  adoption  of  the  project.  GYSL  had  a  temporary 
existence  in  four  schools  which  adopted  the  project  in  or 
after  1980  (schools  24,  28,  29  and  30). 

3.  The  departure  of  teachers.  GYSL  was  discontinued  in  four 
schools  when  the  members  of  staff  who  had  taught  the  project 
moved  to  other  schools  and  were  replaced  by  teachers  who 
lacked  experience  of  the  project  (schools  4,  5,  ^  and  11). 

4.  Alternative  CCSE  ayllabuses.  The  official  Avery  Hill  GCSE 
syllabus  was  rejected  by  six  schools  in  favour  of  syllabuses 
which  resembled  the  former  joint  OCE/CSE  syllabus  (schools  17, 
19,  25,  27,  31  and  35).  Three  schools  chose  other  GCSE 
syllabuses  (schools  1,  23  and  26). 

5.  The  geographical  location  of  schools.  When  GCSE  courses 
began  the  concentration  of  project  schools  noted  earlier 
became  even  more  pronounced.  Six  of  the  eight  schools  teaching 
the  official  Avery  Hill  syllabus  were  located  in  a  small  area 
to  the  east  of  the  city  centre  (schools  10,  14,  15,  32,  38  and 
39)»  Furthermore  five  of  the  six  schools  teaching  the 
alternative  syllabuses  noted  above  were  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city. 


The  publication  of  teaching  materials,  organization  of 
training  courses  and  establishment  of  a  network  of  support  do 
not  necessarily  ensure  that  a  curriculum  innovation  takes  root 
\n  schools.  An  innovation  may  be  received  but  not  adopted  by 
some  schools  and  have  a  temporary  or  even  ephemeral  existence 
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In  others*  Hi sscmitiatlon  and  implementation  arc  processes 
rather  than  events  and  take  place  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
The  spread  of  an  innovation  may  begin  slowly  and  later 
accelerate  to  reach  a  peak,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
contraction.  Pecisions  taken  by  teachers  and  their  movement  to 
and  from  school s  at  speci f Ic  geographical  1  oca t ions  hel p  to 
explain  tlic  emergence  and  disappearance  of  the  shifting 
t'entrcs  of  an  innovation. 


This  paper  is  based  on  part  of  a  larger  study,  The  Impact  of  a 
Curriculum  Project,  available  from  Educational  Review 
Occasional  Publications,  University  of  fllrmlngham,  P.O.  Box 
ifil.  nirmineham  lUS  2TT 
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I MPLl CATIONS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  CARTflGRAPHlC  COMMUNICATION 
ON  GEOGRAPHIC  EDUCATION 

Henry  W.  Castner 


ABSTRACT 

Cartographic  communi cnti on  research  has  provided  a 
language  ior  describing  prerisely  the  ways*  in  which  we 
i  nt  Brae  t  vi  sua  1 1  y  wx  th  graph  i  c  i  rrages  and  with  our 
surroundings.  It  has  also  given  us  a  leener 
appreciation  of  the?  role  played  by  the  map  user  in  the 
cuminuni  cat  i  on  equation* 

This  paper  e)^ amines  some  of  the  implications  of  these 
developments  ^or  the  ways  we  define  our  goals  in 
geographic  education  and  introduce  the  basic  cancG»pts 
oi  geography.  It  will  be  ar  gued  that  a  mor  f?  valid 
approach  to  geographic  education  should  acknowledge  the 
various  visual  stimuli  that  we  use,  the  vc^rious 
intellectual  levels  at  which  we  process  them,  and  the 
behavioural  and  cognitive,  as  well  as  the 
representational   aspects  o-f  geographic  thinking. 


INTRODUCTION 

Tho  growth  o-f  cartography  as  an  academic  discipline  and 
as  a  research  activity  has  been  particularly  vigorous 
during  the  last   quarter  o^  a  century,     Su^^ice  it  to 
say  that  that  growth  was  driven  in  part  by  a  desire  to 
Ijetter  understand  how  maps  and  the  people  who  use  them 
interact.     This  paper  explores  some  implications  of 
this  increased  understanding  for  introducing  maps  rnd 
mapping  to  young  people  in  an  educational  setting, 

Ihn  body  nf   theory  emergiriq  from  r  eT^earr  h  in 
cartographic  communication  has  produced  a  varief-y  of 
c  tunniuni  cati  on  models,,   a  descriptive  vocabulary  o^  the 
componr?nt  processes  in  that  mode  of  communication,  a 
variety  of  workable  research  methotjol ogi es ,   and  a 
numtier  ol  general   guidelines  for  the  purposeful   use  ol 
vni  iouit  graphic  elements  in  n»^p  design.     All   these  are 
well  documented  in  the  liter  At  ure  and  can  be  acce^r.^d 
for    j.iT.p  i  r>  investigating  specific  map  design  problems. 
In  contrastj,  one  less  visible  product  of  that  work 
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Miv(.>l  v*?*^.  i\  yr(»aLcn    awarc?nt^5«3  and  re=>p©ct   for  the  rale 

rMid  inf  ormati       nf?edr»  of  the  fnc"\p  user  in  thr* 

rnminuni  cation  process,     H  we  also  consider  hunians  to 

hn  cictive  R^;pltJrers  of  the  world,  both  physically  and 

pr»r ceptual  1  y,   then  we  should  extend  thi^  awareness  of 

in  for  mat  inn  ne?pds  to  include  those  durinq  orientation 

cind  Incomotion  and  in  thinking  about  geographic 

(  onrepts  arwi  generalizations.     I  will  argue  that  a  more 

v'l^lid  approach  to  geographic  education  should 

^i  knowledgn  tfiP  various  visual   stimuli   that  we  use,  the 

iDus  inl.ollectual   levels  at  which  we  process  them, 
•MuJ  the  br?havioural   and  cognitive^   as  well   as  the 
I  npr '.sent  fill  itinal  aspects  of  geographic  thinl:\ng. 

Ci\\'<  1  DGRrtFI nr,  CUMMUN I CA \  I GN 

inn  p«i'"if»ncn  of   c:r}ncerns  in  car tngraph j  t:  cnmmuni  r  .--xt i  cm 
crui  be  summar  ized  by  a  simple  model   sucK  as  I  icitir  e  1. 
\t   "readr>"  Tjomething  like  this.     The  wor  Id,   nr    r  nal  i  ty, 
I'.   's.^mplMJ  for   information  about  some  partirnlar  topic. 
Ihis  data  r.ample  is  usually  qeithered  and  prr  i  essed  by  a 
m,>p  author    in  order   to  male  a  particular  ^ni  e'-ai  i  zati  on 
i)i    r.hc)W  i\  par  lit  I,  I  ar   "landscape*',   whether    it  he 
ph/Ttic  al  ,   tultiiral   or  abstract-     The  map  maJ:cr 
\\  ni)sl.Ate-i  t\\i\\   dnl;a  irito  «^,uitahlf    graphif:  elements  in 
r:  ifi.^p.      Th*?  maf),   whether   in  prinLeci  or  electronic  form, 
ir-  viewed  hy  a  map  reader  who  constructs  his  own  image 
I'i    rPt-rlity  fi  am  i  h.:it  viewing.      It  is  our    hripr*  thcit  the 
m»-^p  reader- "s  image  of  reality  bf?ars  a  clnsn  r  f»riembl  ance 
If)  th.it  of    the  data  set,   and  thus  by  e)-.  i  nnsioii  to  the 
\f^\\   world  heytMifK      In  order  for-  this  communication  to 
hf»  mo«Ht  f'f^r•tllvt»,    it  is  necessary  that  there  is  a 
(  ^M  tairi  nmonnt  of  shar  ed  knowledge  and  f eedliac  k  betw£?en 
'  tiH»  map  rjut  hor  ,   map  maker,   and  map  u^ers,  particularly 
uhnr»  thpy  cyrn  ^iP^parate  individuals.      In  the*  case  of 
<.hildrt?ii,   VIP  must  bp  aware  of  their  sppcial   nonrls  and 
limited  5=kinn  in  thi'5  f:"rat:ess. 

\\\r'   /a  I  UP  nf  '^jUf  h  diagrams,   howt«  vnr,   i not    in  the 
prc'Cinion  v'l  Ui  which  they  ripscribe  r  nn»mi  n  o  c/<  t  i  of » 

fit()ct>'.r.     F.^ther,    it  has  been  in  hnw  Mipy  follertively 
'liPtl  light  on:    \)   the  nuri'^rr.us  ways  in  whirl) 
.  » iiumun  i  t  .jt  I  ru»  i  .-in  be  considered;     T.)   the  wny*.  nni'iP  can 
M  1  se  in  A  '^ystPm:     3)   how  much  the  map  user 
<  « •nl  r  i  hut  f" .  \\i  i\\r'  su(  cess  or  failure  of  the 
I  I  .iiimurn        M 'tj  proces'.;     and  4)   how  we  f:an  apf^Jy 
lu(»wlr»rlqn  c»f   tht^  visual    system  to  map  de^Mgn.  Uf 
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l.hr'«*;r .    \  tr-iii-i   1  )  Z)    ar  f?  mcD*;!:  rpvoal  i  ncj  n  f    t  hp 

'pi.it-^MiM  'il  br*i?atith  and  richness  oi  qeogrAptiir  rcJm.ation* 


to  f=»:<p)larp  ♦hio,   it  is  useful   to  corisi  dr»r  t  hf?  qrF?at 
va»)t'ty  of   vj  nual   stimuli   that  qenqraphers  uiilirr?  In 
Ih'Ur  worh::    1  rind?;c..^pp5,   photQgraphr>,  pf:\inting5»  and 
ih  ^wing=i  of   1  andrir.a|-jp«5,   mapn  oi  varian55  f:indn,   £\nd  now 

I  tm:  1 1  nni  c  and  diqital   i  mage'Si.     In  vi  e»vji  nq  them,  wo 
I  f.^r  t    in  variDun  intE?racti v(?  and  fnlucaliional  ways  we 
'iv  to  ur\df:r5tand  thp  world.     More  spec    f  leal  ly,  we 
li»n!    at  it    (or  representations  o^  it),   we  think  about 
I  ^  .   and  w«?  try  to  represent  it.     1  have  tried  to 
ir»clnc?c>  all   these  prcjcesse^  of  discovery  in  the  term 
•'luappinq"  wtnch  I  de-'ine  as  that  rambioatiari  of: 
MUUM.OQ    about  the  nor  Id  and  some  aspect  of   it  or 

lienoinenon  in  it;     d  ?ti  mining     the  essential 

c  har at: tf?ri  sti  CQ  of  t  •)at  aspect  or  phenomenon! 
ft?n?iderinQ    the  various  forms  and  modes  of 
r  ppre«;entati  on  pon^ible;   and  only  then     executing  same 
r  n|)resr-?r>tati on  of  thixt  aspect  or  phenomenon. 

I'K.pn  WH»  consider   t^e  cyclical   nature  of  prr  r.rpf  i 'ir\ , 
Uifie  ideals  can  be  represented  in  a  diagram  rjui:h  as 
I  idurt?  2n     The  "image"  in  this  Figure  might  bo  any  of 
ltio*'p  mentioned  above.     The  Hchema  repr  p'^ent^a  whatever 
i  h  for  niat  i  on  we  hold  about  a  given  geographic  plane  nr 
.nrHiF'pt.      fhis  \  r  pledge  i*s  manifest  in:    1)   the  images 
Mil    rt.»-nlAl   maps)   we  conjure  up  in  our  perceptual 
f.'filij  at.  inn  ni  those  pi  art.' s  and  concept  r  5   and  2)  our 
.'wnal    '*r\mplinq  of   images  and  scenes.      Uiis  Tipure 
|HOvifH>«.  r\  murp  complete  vi€?w  of  what  geographic 
rMl»n:     I  nri  'huuld  be  about.     Not  only  is  ihei'e  the 

\(Utii^ru\l     representational     a^ipect,   but  thpre  is  a 
conceptiial     fnirle  as  well   that  relates  to  our  attempts 
M  l  \  mpo^^e  f    (ler  •   structure  and  mean  i  rig  to  tl)t> 
nnviron mental   things  that  we  see.     In  addition,  when  we 
r(.in?5itler    hiimanHnd  as  a  mobile  observer,   ttiore  is  a 
Miird,    r\     l)ehayi  our  al     aspect  to  be  consi dpred .  It 
Houlrt  he  hnped  that  nu«"  ci.rriculum  in  geography  would 
loflfit   all   three  aspects  by  setting  qoals  and 
iir^^.t  r  i  h  i  nq  /uitivitie!^  in  each.     To  do  thi^.   we  mush  bt^ 
r.»  of   f.hp  iiHormation  needs  nf  younq  ^itndRiits  in 
u.t»  t»«   tfiiM-.e  three  cAspects,   and  the  If  vel'i  of  their 
1 1 1 1  ^-»n  pf  1  un  I   involvement,     let  me  review  tiip  latter* 
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first. 


LEVELS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVMENT 

Education  practice  would  suggest  that  the  main  goal  o^ 
the  representational  aspect  oi  geographic  education  is 
the  creation  o-f  maps  as  inventories  of  objects  anJ 
features  in  spacr.     These  inventories  are  then 
interrogated  usi.ig  questions  such  a^a  "Where  is..."  or 
"What  is  this?'*     Petchenik   (1979)  calls  the-se 
"questions  about  place".     Cartographic  communication 
terminology  identifies  them  as  "reading"  activities, 
much  as  one  u^es  a  dictionary  to  look  up  something. 
hut  these  questions  do  very  little  to  raise  or  an'swer 
questions  relating  to  the  nature  of  space  itself,  i.e. 
to  reveal  the  relationships  between  objects  within  it. 
To  do  this,  cartographic  communication  theory  suggests 
that  some  systematic  sequences  of  map  reading 
activities  will   allow  us  to  e>: amine  and  ei< tract  the 
implicit  relationships  among  the  mapped  features. 
These  processes  are  called  map  analysis  although 
synthetic  procedures  are  hy  no  means  e;:cluded.  The 
most  obvious  are  various  disitance  measurements  or 
finding  routes  from  one  point  to  anothpr.     l<ut  for  more 
complex  interrelationships  (such  as  those  which  define 
regions  and  boundaries),   we  seem  to  have  failed  to 
develop  other  i,   more  appropriate  procedures  of  map 
e-<nal  y«:.i  s.     This  is  an  area  crying  out  for  elaboration. 

The  third  and  highest  level    of  cognitive  interaction  i^ 
rallpd  map  interpretation.      It   involves  the  u^e  of 
other  information  that  is  available  in  the  map  user's 
mind,   either    in  short  term  or   long  term  memory. 
Typically,  we  n.ight  in<^pect  an  as^jemblage  of 
discriminable  elements  and  syp.iematical  1  y  m.itch  them 
with  elements  which  we  have  learned  are  typical  that 
kind  of   landscape.     A  simplistic  interpretation  might 
he  that   "those  contours  describe  a  hill   with  a  cf>r. ve;; 
north  slope  and  a  concas'e  south  slope."     Or  we  m^^y  be 
r^blc?  to  envision  the  implication  of   adding  a  feature  at 
a  pi  ar  e,   e.g.   of  pi ac i ng  an  ob'st rue t i on  across  some 
particular  road  or  stream.         As  our  ei'.perience 
intrpase«=>,  we  are  able  to  correlate  scne  arrar.ipempnt 
of   {features   (in  view)   as  being  typical   of  a  particular 
placH*  nr  region   (not  seen)   without  any  conscious 
matching  of  a  "list"  of  char  at t pri st i c  traits. 
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r.l.vxoL.sly,   ^*t.  tho  Uiwer  levels  of  intel  1  Pt:t....^l 
mvolvoinent.   I  ho  noiiqht  for  information  musi  bn  prijaBnt 
^nd  .ivflilahlR  in  the  visual  stimulus.     Convnr-.ply,  at 
the  higher  lBVf?ls.   more  information  must  be  brought  to 
thP  N/iewinq  t.ansa.riion  by  the  observer.     Thus  wr? 
f  rT^nnot  asl    interpretive  questions  of  children  if  the 
nprc-sBcuy  »:nowledqe  baae  isn't  available,   wht.lhet  in 
11).^  cluld'r,  mind  or  in  other  clas-srooin  matpi  ir.ls.  09 
vnung  Lhi.drtMi  do  not  have  the  s::periencB  or  bacl.gr  ound 
»nnwlr'd(3R  nf  adults,  they  can  not  engage  in  very 
coDhi-^ticr-xt.r-d  map  interpretation.      (hu«  it  is  logical 
ll,a<   WR  a^l    thi;m  to  read  mapn  at  the  very  hpninning. 
Km. I   thpn  thprp  i  r,  nvidence  that  we  quirjly  jump  tn  map 
intFrprpl     ion  qnestians.     What  seem-,  to  be  mi'5-,ing  are 
trws  of  tMirirhing  their  experiences  so  that  they  nan 
,.pplv  Inowledqe  and  logic  to  rather  than  quessing  at 
iiil»M  rirnti  vf  guRstions. 

I  inn.U    thnory  -suggests  that  upper  t  uni  ti  r>s  for 

<...->Ppiru]  flfMivMii-s  by  children  occur  mont  ncmmnnlv  in 
It,,-.  .Mirn  rrl  p.   tnpologiCc.1   -space  of  ttiF'ir  oai  1  y 
t  iwir  onmfMit  -  -     the  nursery,   home  and  npi ghht.r hond .  It 
I--.  ar,\nlsd  Itial   children  do  make  maps  o(  these 
,  nvironmpnts.  hut  their  efforts  are  limited  mainly  to 
invri.toriP--.  and  "Where  is"  questions  about  them.     It  is 
,urlnus  that  wr  have  ri.?vBloped  so  few  activities  aimed 
.,1   Hi^rovpi  ing  antl  describing  some  of  the  tnpolnqical 
relationship     Among  spatially  arrayed  phenomnna.  Uiese 
,reis'>ti£>-.  provide  one  way  of  e;itra.-i  ing  the  structural 
,  ,1  at  i  unship-,  which  define  an  important   asper.:t  of  space 
)  li-sel  f . 

llv  .  ntxrtn   ir.  thai  we  probably  ast:  r.hi  HU  fn  l(i  do  tnt. 
„„K;t.  m.M)  rr;i,tlng  and  inventory  mapping  and  not  pnouyh 
,Milv-i'"'  '"^'id  r  U'ltiralLion  of  nan  Fur.  1  i  dPr-u 
,  r  l.-it  innsh^ps.     It  Is  as  though  in  rnqlisli  r  1  ass 
Miil.liF.n  wr-re  allowed  to  only  use  di  rt  i  or  ,ar  i  n--.  .•-od 
npver    to  mad  or  create  essays,  poems,   short  stories, 
iMilitital   tracts,  directions  on  "tiow  In  do", 
'l,.--.,r  .pttvp  fwirrativps.   etc.   Could  it  be  that  wn  have 
l.,.,'.n  Inn  slow  to  »ecogni?.e  not  only  tt.ese  Ifvels  of 
inlrl  Irt-tual    i  n  vol  vemritit .   but  also  the  different 
inlnrmUi.Mi  ne.vls  for  tfif  representational,  cnnniliive 
,n<l  ht'tiavlour  iai    aspec  ts  of  our  thintmn  ,»linut  t  he 
,.,,1.  Id:'     Hnrflv  lei:  me  reviuw  tliesn. 
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!^FORMATION  NEEDfS 

F;r>?5i?arch  in  cartographic  communication  suggests  that 
for  any  particular  map,  we  should  first  determine  all 
oi  those  things  which  the  map  user  might  bf?  expected  to 
want  to  do  with  it.     We  can  call   these  the  dctiylties 
in  map  use.     They  are  important  for  they  speak  directly 
to  the    representational     requirements  of  the  map.  By 
extention,   we  should  air,o  be  considering  our 
information  needs  in  thinking  about  and  moving  thrnugh 
'^pace  —  the    cognitive     and     beh^^Xtour  al, 
considerations. 

G^eresBnt§iion#L 

With  the  potential  map  activities  in  mind,     we  can 
identify  what   information  is  central   to  their 
evtecution,   what  information  is  supportive  of  them,  .^nd 
what  information  is  irrelevant,     knowing  this,     w*>  h<*^ve 
a  basis  for  a«3Signing  graphic   importance  to  each  piece 
of   information  that  we  retain  and^    in  the  case  of  the 
irrelevant  information,   for  removing  it  from  the  map 
altogether.     What  we  donM.  seem  to  ?,trr^?ss  is  that  m^-^ps 
can  be  more  than  simple  i  nventar  i  Pa,   Tl'iey  can  have  very 
specific  communication  goals  that  relate  to  the  lives 
and  activities  of  young  children  in  ?iChool - 

Giv6?n  more  kinds  of  maps  to  make,   young  map  maker?  will 
nrnd  to  be  armed  with  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  graphic  variablen  available  to  thiem  and  be  given 
tippnrtuni  t  ies  to  make  use  of   thj^m  in  solving  particular 
rommuni  cat  ion  problems.     &y  graphic  variable's  I  mean 
thf^  attributes  of  point,,    line,   area  and  letter  symbols 
t^^at  ran  be  manipulated  in  order  to  make  the  kinds  of 
contrasts  and  visual   hier^^rchies  that  are  necessary  in 
communicating  ideas  graphically. 

Cqgni  t  _i  ve 

(U  ven  our   thr  ee  levels  of   intf'raction  with  scenes  i^nd 
i  mageH„  we  shoul  d  be  pr-ovi  Oi  ng      tiderits  wi  th  mnr  e 
information  about  the  ways  in  wJiich  they  can  e:<pl<5re 
and  systematically  discover  knowledge  about  space, 
Vir^rioua  analytical   and  synthetic  procedures  are  the 
best  for  gat^lering  inforniation  about  the  rel  ati  onr=hi  ps 
among  objects  and  features  on  a  map  or  in  a  scene. 
These,   in  turn,  will   allow  students  to  begin  to  make 
Tit atenientfi  about  the  nature  of  ?,pac©  itself  and  thus  to 
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^htlc?rtA^e  niori?  cnmplPM  interprptati onn. 

Iinaiiy,   actual  moveine»nts  in  space  require  thf?  abUlty 
111  orinnt  ont3Sf?H   and  to  maintain  i\n  £^i-<c^r encfS53  ni  plAc:f* 
Un'-pit«?  many  turns  and  changes  in  posit  iun.  E:'n«3nntial 
\i)  Ihtn  i«i  information  about  landmarl:«5  that  aro 
'-UI  tabic*  fur  orienting  oneself  and  determining 
flirection  r^nrl  position  ixt  many  differe?nt  geographic 
r.f:,-^ler,.  Lf-'uH  to  teach  latitude  and  longitude  even 

llH.uyh  it   i'.^  a  system  inappropriate  ior  many  «x.-^le?f. 
lliiy  then  d(3  we  not  spend  more  time,   for  e/ampln,  on 
M.PthodH  of  obtaining  orientational   feedback;  from  local 
iMivir  nnment'ri? 

(  iuk:i  1 ions 

f  I  P«.L»matay.   in  cartographic  and  geographic  education, 
v)r^  yii  :\^  to  trftio  r^tudents  in  all   three  aspect-^,  of 
i.M-qt  ^pliir.  tfi inking  so  that  student *b  can  respond  to 
Ml  .sphic  imaqer,  and  «5ceneB  at  all  t»ir"ee  levels  of 
i.,l-«Ur'ctUiU   involvment.     It  is  not  enough  to  simply 
lr-,^c:h  about  t  ht?  conventions  of  cartographic  pract  icp  as 
».l>ouqri  th.^i  Via?,  tantamount  to  learning  about  the 
underlying  grapiiic,  communication  and  geographic 
.  ,)ncept?r».     If  we  provided  more  opportunitie?s  for 
•  KidfMitn  tn  employ  and  manipulate  the  perceptual  logic 
of  graphic  pspressiun,  then  children  could  begin  not 
..nly  tn  develop  a  wide  range  of  analytical  and 
.  ommnuiLat  .nr>  devices  but  also  to  come  to  under  rUand 
Ihrir  undf?r  lying  conct^ptual   bases  and  the  implicit 
.  .M  :a  inr>-,hip'-.  wr»  believe  shed  light  on  the  natur  o  of 
fir-f.rir  aphy  :Mid  the  world  around  us. 


ni 


1^  I  I'l.  ji:)i»Hnf 'HY 

l  Mtrl=enil..   H.u  li<^»  .a  B.    (1979).    "Ft  (nn  pl.-^re  t(3  ^part?: 
p-.vchnlogiCAl    ,u:h  i  evr?ment  of   thematic  mi^pping", 
r.inrricAn  Cartographer  „  VI  (Apr), 
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THE  CHANGING  NATURE  OF 
RESEARCH  IH  GEOGRAPHICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


Normfln  J  Gravea 


ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  test  the  notioni  that 
research  in  education  and  in  geographical  education  in 
particulari  is  likely  to  be  policy  driven  to  greater  extent 
in  the  future  within  the  United  Kingdom.  To  this  end  a 
brief  analysis  is  made  of  the  changing  nature  of 
geographical  education  research  and  of  the  influences 
affecting  it.  It  is  concluded  that,  although  influences  do 
not  emanate  from  government  policy  only,  the  latter  is  the 
more  powerful  because  of  the  financial  backing  which  is 
associated  with  it. 

IWTROPUCTIOW 

The  United  Kingdom  has  seen  in  the  last  10  years  or  sot  an 
increasing  tendency  for  central  governments  to  be  ome 
directly  involved  in  the  running  of  education  and  in  giving 
directions  to  the  agencies  which  in  one  way  or  another 
undertake  the  work  of  education  in  practice.  The  sources  of 
this  increasing  central  government  interference  in  the 
processes  of  education  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Ruskin 
College  speech  of  the  then  Prime  Minister*  James  Callaghan 
(now  Lord  Callaghan)  in  1976|  in  which  he  expressed  anxiety 
about  the  standards  of  education  in  UK  schools.  In  fact  it 
is  more  likely  that  he  proved  a  catalyst  for  what  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Science  (DES)  had  been  wanting 
to  do  for  some  time  (Lawton*  1984*8).  The  evidence  for  this 
lies  in  the  settin3  up  by  the  DES  nf  the  Assessment  of 
Performance  Unit  (APU)  in  1974*  and  the  leaking  of  the 
so-*cal led  Yellow  Bookf  a  report  or*  educational  standards 
produced  originally  for  James  Cal laghan  (Lawton*  1980* 
37-38).  The  process  of  central  government  interference 
continued  unabated  dtiring  the  late  1970s  and  1980s.  The 
Manpower  Services  Commission  (MSC)  an  offshoot  of  the 
Department  of  Employment!  was  c/eated  in  1972  to  help  in  the 
development  of  manpower  resources.  In  practice  it  has 
become  an  arm  of  government  to  introduce  new  means  of 
training  young  people  both  in  Further  Education  and  in 
schools*       Thus    the    Technical    and    Vocational  Education 
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Initifltiea  (TVEl)  was  introduced  Into  achooU  in  1982  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  DES  and  paid  for  by  the  MSG.  The 
reaourcea  made  available  were  gladly  seized  upon  by  teachera 
who  had  been  working  with  a  dearth  of  reaourcea  (booka, 
teaching  aids,  equipment)  in  previous  years.  To  benefit 
from  such  resources,  teachers  had  to  develop  courses  which 
satiafied  criteria  given  by  the  MSG.  The  next  atep  in  the 
growing  influence  of  central  government  came  with  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Reform  Bill  of  1988  which 
effectively  gave  the  Government  the  right  to  determine  the 
general  framework  of  the  school  curriculum  or  National 
Curriculum. 

It  19  clear  that  geography  aa  a  subject  has  not  escaped  from 
this  growing  power  of  central  government  over  education.  In 
ao  far  as  the  government  through  the  Secondary  Examinations 
Council  (sec),  determined  what  the  national  criteria  for  all 
examinations  for  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  (GGSE) 
would  be,  in  ao  far  aa  the  SEC  alao  approved  the  subject 
specific  criteria,  in  so  far  as  the  SEC  was  to  approve 
•grade  related  criteria*,  ao  the  process  of  control  and 
standardization  increased.  The  question  posed  is:  how  far 
Uan  reseaich  in  geographical  education  been  affected  by 
these  trends? 

THE  EVIDEMGE 

If  one  examines  what  has  been  produced  in  the  field  of 
research  in  geographical  education  in  the  past  20  years  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  one  can  begin  to  assess  whether  this 
research  has  or  has  not  been  much  infliienced  by  the  growing 
pnwcr  of  government  in  education.  The  sources  of  this 
production  are  first,  the  institutions  of  higher  education, 
flpcond  the  Sdioola  Go-ncil  and  its  two  successors:  the 
School  Curriculum  Development  Committee  (SCDC)  and  the  SEC} 
third  tl»e  National  Foundation  for  Educational  Research 
(NFER);  fourthly  the  OES  itself;  and  lastly  any  individual 
or  corporate  research  not  undertaken  by  any  of  the  previous 
bodies.  T  am  conscious  that  in  examining  the  evidence  I  am 
likely  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  research  to  include 
curriculum  development  work,  fensabillty  stud  lea,  pilot 
surveys  and  so  on.  However,  1  believe  this  to  be  legitimate 
since  action  In  education  is  often  based  on  the  results  of 
such  studies,  rather  than  on  strictly  controlled 
experimental  reaearch.  Further  In  thla  brief  paper,  T  can 
only  mention  examples  of  such  research;  there  is  no  space  to 
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give  an  exhaustive  account.  Not  all  the  research  mentioned 
will  necessarily  have  been  published,  much  lies  buried  in 
dissertations  and  theses* 

The  research  emanating  from  institutes  of  higher  education 
shows  the  greatest  concern  for  what  may  be  called  some  of 
the  fundamental  issues  within  g'  ographical  educat  ion 
research.  For  example  the  ways  in  which  concepts  in 
geography  sre  acquired  (Ghaye  198^),  the  development  of  map 
skills  and  map  understanding  in  Geography  (Tierney  19H5) 
(Okpala  1987)  a  field  given  much  stimulus  by  the  work  of 
Gerber  (1981)  and  Wilson  (1980)  in  Brisbane;  the 
contribution  of  geography  to  edu'^ational  endeavour 
(Huckle  1983)  (Naish  1985)>  the  problem  of  progression  in 
geogrsphical  understanding  (Bennetts  1981),  values  in 
geographical  education  (Slater  19B2).  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  such  fundamental  issues  dominate  in  quantitative 
terms.  Much  research  which  has  been  undertaken  by  teachers 
LS  concerned  with  such  practical  issues  aa  the  use  of 
satellite  imagery  (Smyth  1985),  the  use  of  textbooks 
(Lidston'j  19B6),  the  use  of  computers  (Kent  1986), 
evaluation  in  geography  either  of  student  learning 
(Wirgand  1980)  or  of  the  curriculum  process  (McElroy  1980) 
and  so  on*  These  are  related  to  problems  which  arise  in 
teaching  and  that  teachers  find  useful  to  investigate. 
Indeed  more  research  students  are  interested  in  wuch 
practical  problems  than  are  in  the  more  fundamental  issues 
that  often  underly  them*  These  two  sets  of  research  topic 
complement  and  feed  on  one  another* 

If  we  look  at  the  work  of  the  Schools  Council  and  its 
successors  then  we  are  struck  by  the  aebt  that  geography 
owes  to  the  various  curriculum  development  projects  which 
were  financed  by  the  Schools  Council.  The  Schools  Council 
was  founded  in  1966  and  terminated  iit  1982  by 
Sir  Keith  Joseph >  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Education  and 
Science.  During  its  18  year  existence  it  financed  the 
Geography  for  the  Youn^  School  Leaver  Project,  the 
Geography  14-18  Project,  the  History  Geography  and  Social 
Science  Project  8-13  and  the  Geography  16-19  Project.  The 
last  of  these  national  curriculum  development  projects  was 
the  Geography  16-19  Project  which  started  in  1976  and 
officially  ended  in  1985.  Although  not  strictly  research, 
these  projects  had  a  measure  of  research  built  into  them  in 
80  far  as  they  involved  investigations  into  ways  of 
structuring    curricula    and    pilot    studies    or    trials  to 
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evaluate  how  far  the  proposed . curr icula  were  feasible.  The 
teams  that  devised  the  curricula  received  advice  from  their 
consultative  committees,  interacted  with  teachers,  LEA 
advisers  and  Her  Majesty^s  Inspectors  (HMl),  But  to  my 
knowledge,  there  was  no  attempt  to  impose  any  particular 
pattern  of  curriculum;  the  teams  were  free  to  devise  such 
schemes  as  they  felt  were  desirable  educationally  and 
feasible  within  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  most  schools. 
The  Geography  16-19  Project  admirably  described  in  the 
Handbook  (Naish,  Rawling  and  Hart  1987)  is  testimony  to  the 
freedom  the  tean;  had  to  develop  its  geography  curriculum  for 
the  16-19  age  group.  Thus  although  all  liie  projects  were 
financed,  at  least  in  part ,  by  central  government  money, 
their  was  no  attempt  to  direct  their  work  to  any  particular 
ends  of  Government  policy,  save  that  of  raising  the  general 
quality  of  the  educational  process. 

The  successor  bodies,  SCDC  and  SEC  were  somewhat  different 
animals  from  the  Schools  Council.  First  the  SCDC  (soon  to 
be  converted  into  the  Nat  ional  Curriculum  Counc  il  or  NCC) 
was  much  less  well  funded  than  the  SEC  and  both  together  »-id 
fewer  resources  than  the  former.  Secondly  the  SCDC  was 
concerned  mainly  with  small  scale  curriculum  development  in 
various  areas  indicated  to  it  by  the  DES.  The  SEC  proved  to 
be  the  more  powerful  body  since  it  controlled  the 
oxaminat ions  and  in  particular  the  new  General  Certificate 
of  Education  Examination  (GCSE)  for  16  year  olds.  In 
relation  to  geography  (and  to  other  subjects  of  course)  it 
financed  studies  into  the  subject  specific  national 
criteria,  to  which  nil  examinations  in  geography  had  to 
conform.  Thus  no  examination  group  setting  up  a  new 
nxnminstion  for  the  GCSE  could  afford  to  ignore  either  the 
general  critcrin  or  the  subject  specific  criteria.  The  SEC 
also  financed  studies  of  *grade  related  criteria*,  that  is 
descriptions  of  what  performance  at  various  grade  levels 
would  mean  in  geography.  This  was  a  result  of  a  now 
prediliction  of  educationalists  and  the  DES  for  •criterion 
referencing*  as  against  *norm  referencing',  since  the  idea 
was  to  be  able  to  describe  precisely  what  a  student  could  do 
who  had  obtained,  for  example,  Grad^  D  in  the  GCSE.  The 
reality  proved  somewhat  mere  complicated  (Murphy  1986)  and 
as  a  result  there  will  be  no  application  of  grade  related 
criteria  in  the  first  GCSE  examination.  However,  the  point 
of  describing  this  is  to  indicate  that  the  successors  to  the 
Schools  Council,  psrticularly  the  SEC  funded  work  of  a 
particular  type  with  a  particular  end  in  view.     It  was  DES 
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policy  to  have  grade  related  criteria,  so  work  had  to  be 
done  to  produce  grade  related  crirf>ria.  The  fact  that  years 
of  research  and  experimentation  were  required  was  something 
that  the  DES  which  has  no  researih  staff,  had  not  realised. 

The  HFER  is  a  body  set  up  by  the  LEAs  and  the  then  Ministry 
of  Education  as  fai'  back  as  1966  to  investigate  such 
'practical  problems  arising  within  the  public  system  of 
education  as  are  amenable  to  scientific  investigation' •  It 
has  been  used  for  example  in  connection  with  the  APU  in 
assessing  the  standards  of  performance  in  English  language, 
mathematics  and  a  foreign  language.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  it  has  never  bem  asked  to  investigate  a  problem 
in  the  area  of  geography.  There  is  therefore  no  evidence  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  work  of  the  NFER  in  Geography,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  their  work  in  other  areas 
is  policy  directed.  The  DES  as  already  stated,  does  not 
have  a  research  department.  It  does,  however,  commission 
research  from  other  bodies  and  it  often  uses  the  HMls  as 
gatherers  of  information  or  as  writers  of  booklets  which  to 
some  extent  reflect  HMI  views,  but  increasingly  reflect  DES 
policy.  One  such  survey  was  'Aspects  of  Secondary  Education 
in  England'  (DES  1979),  which  however,  had  little  to  say 
about  geography.  On  the  other  hand,  booklets  such  as  *The 
Teaching  of  Ideas  in  Geography'  (DES  1978)  and  especially 
'Geography  5*^16'  (DES  1987)  whilst  appearing  namely  to  make 
suggestions  for  teachers,  take  on  a  somewhat  more 
prescriptive  stance,  especially  the  latter  which  was 
originally  drafted  in  the  context  of  Sir  Keith  Joseph's 
appearance  at  a  Geographical  Association's  special 
conference  • 

Since  the  decision  was  taken  by  the  Government  to  impose  a 
National  Curriculum,  several  Task  Groups  have  been  set  to 
work.  These  hac^  remits  to  tmdertaken  work  on  Assessment  and 
Testing  (under  Professor  Paul  Black),  on  Mathematics 
(under  Professor  Roger  Blin-Stoyle)  and  on  Science  (under 
Professor  Jeff  Thompson).  So  far  only  the  Task  Group  on 
Assessment  and  Testing  has  reported  (DES  1968).  This  group 
has  confirmed  the  feasibility  of  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  test  pupils  at  7,  11,  14  and  16  to 
monitor  thpir  performance.  It  argues  for  10  levels  of 
achievement  over  the  years  of  compulsory  schooling  (5-16) 
with  children  at  7  being  capable  of  achieving  at  levels  1,  2 
or  3,  and  pupils  at  16-^  being  capable  of  achieving  at 
levels  7,    8,   9  or    10.      These   levels  would   apply  in  all 
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subjecta*  Htuo  the  next  step  is  the  setting  up  of  a  Task 
Croup  in  Geography  to  define  not  only  the  curriculum  from  3 
to  16  but  also  the  kind  of  levels  of  performances  which 
might  be  expected*  If  this  is  to  be  done  properlyf  it  will 
require  a  considerable  Investment  of  the  best  talent 
Available  in  geographical  educationi  involving  some 
nmpirical  work  as  well  -  as  careful  thinking  about 
progression*  sequence  dnd  testing*  Hence  I  would  surmise 
that  much  research  effort  will  be  devoted  to  this  issue  in 
the  years  to  come* 

In  relation  to  other  research i  we  are  already  seeing  some 
individual  research  being  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
agenda  set  by  government  policy*  Thus  the  stress  being 
given  to  vocational  training  has  led  to  a  number  oc 
dissertations  being  concerned  with  geography  and  employment 
and  TVei  (eg  Govan  1984 »  Davidson  1983)  and  so  has  the 
emphasis  being  given  to  information  technology 
(Cumroings  1984)* 

Further  among  the  corporate  bodies  undertaking  developmental 
work»  the  Geographical  Association  sets  up  working  parties 
to  examine  various  aspects  of  geographical  educationi  two  of 
which  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  policy  decisions  taken  by 
the  Government f  one  on  Records  of  Achievement  (Graves  and 
Naish  1986)  and  another  on  Geography  and  Industry 
(Corney  1985)* 

COHCLUSION 

At  one  time  research  undertaken  in  Geographical  Kducatinn  in 
the  United  Kingdom  depended  on  (I)  what  ideas  researchers 
had  about  the  ptoblems  they  wished  to  investigate  and  (2)  in 
the  case  of  funded  research t  what  value  the  funding  body 
placed  on  the  proposed  research*  Today  an  increasing  body 
of  research  and  quasi  research  is  being  undertaken  because 
It  fits  the  policy  goals  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government* 
This  is  both  because  research  and  development  is  being 
channelled  in  directions  which  fit  in  with  policy  as  in  the 
case  of  the  work  financed  by  the  DES  directly  or  through  the 
SF.C;  and  also  because  funds  a.e  made  available  through  the 
research  bodies  for  projects  which  are  in  harmony  with 
Government  policy,  as  is  the  case  for  research  in  the 
application  of  computers  to  geographical  education.  It  also 
applies  Indirectly  to  research  undertaken  by  individuals  in 
*io    far    as    government    policy   creates    proMems    that  need 
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investigation.  Thus  the  introduction  of  TVEI  courses*  the 
launching  of  'Industry  Year  1986' i  the  promotion  of  ecdnomic 
awareness  across  the  curriculum!  all  are  examples  of 
government  policies  which  have  led  individuals  to  undertake 
research  work  in  these  arAss* 

If  the  above  contention  is  correct f  one  may  Curther  ask  Che 
question:  does  it  matter?  One  could  argue  that  to 
investigate  problems  created  in  education  by  government 
policy  is  reasonable*  The  difficulty^  as  I  see  it^  is  the 
extent  to  which  this  kind  of  policy  bred  research  becomes 
dominant*  One  could  argue  that ^  in  the  United  Kingdomi  the 
marginal  position  that  geography  has  in  government  thinking 
on  education!  has  meant  that  not  a  lot  of  policy  attention 
has  been  directed  to  it.  On  the  other  handi  with  the  advent 
of  a  national  curriculum  in  geography ^  many  resources  may  be 
channelled  into  the  structuring  and  evaluation  of  such  a 
national  curriculum^  leaving  few  resources  for  other  work. 
The  case  for  balance  between  policy  led  and  other  research 
needs  to  be  made  since  experience  shows  that  progress  in  a 
field  tends  to  come  from  unexpected  quarters. 
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TOWARDS  IMPROVING  STUDENTS'  PR0CESS];NG  SKILLS 
AND  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OP  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING 


Vena  Jules 


Abstract: 

Using  a  qualitative  design  involving  5  geography  teachers  and 
233  students  in  the  first  phase  and  4  teachers  and  98  students 
in  the  Second  phase,  two  exploratory  studies  were  done.  These 
studies  looked  at  the  effects  on  student  learning  in  geography 
when  teachers  and  students  deliberately  used  these  5  mental 
processing  skills:-  comparing,  ordering,  inferring,  classifying, 
predicting  -  in  classroom  instruction.    In  all  4  cases  studied, 
results  on  teacher-made  pre  and  post-tests  showed  a  significant 
difference  (px.05).    Additionally,  many  students  showed  signi- 
ficant improvement  on  the  processing  skills  mensurable  on  the 
Cattel  Culture  Fair  Test  of  *g*  scale  2  Form  A 

Introduction: 

One  area  meriting  particular  concern  and  attention  in  the 
search  for  ways  of  addressing  the  perennial  problem  of  poor 
student  performance  and  low  achievement,  is  the  classroom  or 
what  passes  for  classroom  instruction. 

In  the  process  of  classroom  instruction,  three  (3)  mailt  variables 
Interact  simultaneously  to  bring  about  learning  while  creating 
a  learning  climate  receptive  or  unrcccptive  to  incoming 
information.    These  are  (1)  the  learners;  (2)  the  teachers  and 
(3)  the  material  (content,  skills,  attitudes)  to  be  learned. 
Planning  for  effective  Instruction  must  of  necessity  take  this 
triad,  and  factors  which  impact  on  them,  into  consideration. 
This  paper  underscores  the  importance  of  each  of  these  main 
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variables  in  tho  planning  of  classroom  instruction.    It  further 
proposes  that  classroom  teaching  would  not  onl>  be  more  effective 
but  also  more  efficient  if:- 

1*  Both  teachers  and  students  were  aware  that  the  mental 
processing  skills  involved  in  any  act  of  learning  were: 
ordering!  comparingi  inferring»  classif ying/catcgorizingi 
predicting  (Nicker8on»  196A).    No  hierarchy  is  intended. 
The  number  and  sequence  would  be  determined!  by  the 
assigned  learning  task. 

2.  In  the  pre-p)anning  and  implementation  phase  of  class- 
room instruction*  teachers  included  a  step  that 
deliberately  identified  the  cognitive  mental  processes 
demanded  by  the  content  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Teachers  used  this  processing  breakdown  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  students*  characteristics  to  select  a 
strategy  or  strategies  suitable  to  students. 

A.    Students  were  encouraged  to  reflect  on  how  they  learned  - 

in  other  words^engage  in  metacognition. 
5.    Students  were  assigned  further  tasks  in  order  to  encourage 
transfer  of  the  learning  recognised  in  (4)  above. 
In  order  to  monitor  more  closely  tho  possibilities  of  these 
assumptions,  the  pilot  stage  of  a  qualitative  study  was  designed, 
and  conducted.    The  following  is  a  report  on  this  study. 

The  Study: 

the  study  was  two  phased  with  teachers  being  asked  to  use  the 
five  mental  processing  skills  outlined  in  (1)  above  to  identify 
the  cognitive  demand  of  the  lesson  and  to  organize  lorsons  for 
instruction* 

The  aims  of  the  study  were  to  monitor  and  record:- 

Phase  1:    a.    the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  classroom 
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instruction  via  student  achievement  of 
objectives,  relative  to  past  performanccst 
when  the  mental  processes  Identified  in  (1) 
were  used  in  a  prescribed  lesson. 
Phase  2:  a.  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  cla-isroom 
instr^jction  when  these  processes  were  used  on 
a  wider  scale; 

b*  the  effects  on  students  of  this  use; 

c.  any  refinement  of  methodology  that  may  be 
needed  for  later  more  controlled  studies* 

Method! 

Because  of  possible  ethical  issues  and  thc^  fact  that  these  two 
phases  of  the  study  were  exploratory,  a  case  study  approach 
was  used.    For  phase       the  prescribed  lesson  was  the  case 
in  point.    In  phase  2,  four  teachers*  attempts  at  using  the 
treatment  to  develop  and  implement  lessons  for  th^iv  class, 
we'd  the  cases  involved* 

PHASE  ONE  ^  19B3-19B5 
Procedure: 

A  lesson  on  four-figure  grid  referencing  (Appendix  1)  was 
devised  by  the  researcher  including  the  five  (5)  steps  outlined 
earlier,  and  in  1963-*64|  one  teacher  was  asked  to  teach 
the  lesson  as  prescribed  when  the  topic  came  up  during  the  school 
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year.    Tho  losson  was  taught  as  prescribed  In  the  regular  time 
slot,  to  the  regular  class  of  btudents  under  normal 
conditions.    The  only  imposition  was  the  prescribed  lesson*  The 
result  was  lOOX  mastery  in  a  learning  time  of  20*-25  minutes  as 
against  the  usual  minutes.    In  the  second  year  (19B4-85) 

four  other  teachers  followed  the  same  procedure  with  the  same 
impositions.    All  told  in  phase  1,  233  students  were  exposed  to 
this  prescribed  lesson  in  four  schools. 

Findings { 

All  teachers  reported  mastery  of  the  concept  by  the  students  and 
a  reduction  in  the  usual  teaching  time  by  one  third  to  one  half. 
From  one  school  a  teacher  even  reported  the  exuberance  of  one  of 
her  slower  students  as  this  student  exclaimed  that  it  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  'gotten'  everything  right! 
The  use  of  the  mental  processes  to  identify  the  cognitive  demand 
of  a  lesson  and  consequently  to  organize  the  lesson  into  short 
sequenced  steps  had  been  useful  in  teaching  a  lesson  on  four*^ 
figure  grid  referencing  to  geography  students  beginning 
secondary  schooling. 

Implications: 

Can  it  be  useful  in  bringing  about  greater  efficiency  and  effect** 
iveness  in  geography  teaching  or  more  generally  all  teaching- 
learning  situations?    Can  it  help  in  improving  students'  mental 
processing? 

PUASB  TWO  -  1985-1986 
Procedures 

Four  teachers  and  four  classes  finally  took  part  in  this  study 
and  these  four  cases  will  be  reported  on. 
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The  use  of  the  five  mental  processing  ^.kllls  ^  comparing, 
ordering,  Inferring,  categorizing/classifying  and  predicting  - 

(I)  to  Identify  the  cognitive  demand  of  lesson  content  and 

(II)  to  encourage  student  reflection  and  transfer  of  learning  via 
application,  was  explained  and  demonstrated  to  a  group  of  eight 
(8)  student  teachers.    These  teachers  were  given  (he  opportunity 
to  develop  lessons  using  the  mental  processing  steps. 

Because  of  time  constraints  the  large  group  of  eight  later 
appraised  and  discussed  one  lesson  and  tidied  It  up,  with  the 
supervisor  acting  as  facilitator.    Four  teachers  were  later  asked 
to  use.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  processing  skills  and  roeta-* 
cognition  steps  outlined.  In  the  planning  and  development  of  a 
unit  of  work  for  study.    These  four  teachers  were  selected  because 
of  similarity  of  class  level  and  the  fact  that  the  study  unit 
they  Identified  Involved  common  elements  of  the  skills  sec.tlon 
or  the  Caribbean  Examinations  Council  geography  syllabus.  These 
common  elements  were  mai>  making,  map  reading  and  map  Inter- 
pretat^or.    There  was  therefore  neither  imposition  of  unit  nor 
external  de^'ermination  of  content.    The  units  indicated  in 
Table  I  were  what  the  teachers  had  planned  to  teach  at  that  time 
to  their  4egular  class  of  students  and  that  determined  the 
content . 

Again  the  only  control  was  for  level  with  the  four  classes  used 
in  this  phase  all  belonging  to  the  2nd  tier  of  the  secondary  level 
of  the  education  system.    One  would  recall  that  one  aim  of  this 
phase  was  to  assess  whether  the  average  teacher  would  be  able 
to  use  the  treatment  on  their  own,  there  were  therefore  no 
prescribed  lesson  plans.    Teachers  wero  instead  asked  to  use  the 
treatment  (the  mental  processing  skills)  to  plan  and  implement 
lessons  as  they  saw  fit  for  the  unit  o^  work  designed  for  their 
respective  classes* 
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However  the  apeclflod  steps  In  the  study  procedure  for  each  case 
were  as  follows;- 

l.    Pre-test  Cattell  Culture  Fair  test  of  'g'  Scale  2  Form  A, 

2*    Teacher-raade  test  following  careful  specifications 
relative  to  the  unit  content. 

3.    Lessons  In  unit  taught  with  common  treatment  In  planning 
and  Implementation. 

A.    Post-test  -  same  as  (2)  above. 

5.    Post-test  -  same  as  (1)  above. 
(See  Table  I  for  detailed  breakdown  of  procedure). 
The  Cattell  Culture  Fair  test  was  used  because  Its  '♦-tost  formnt 
allowed  the  tester  to  monitor  either  negative  or  positive  move- 
ments a  testee  made  In  the  mental  processes  of  ordering,  comparing, 
classifying  and  predicting  based  on  conditions.    All  four  tests 
demanded  that  the  testee  make  Inferences. 
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Somo  Comments  on  Limitations  of    tho  Study: 

Many  factors  may  affect  this  study.    Among  those  associated  with 
Lcnchcr  differences  arc:*- 

1.  The  quality  and  style  of  Instruction. 

2.  Their  knowledge  of  subject-mntter . 

3.  Levels  of  appropriateness  of  selected  teaching 
strategy  relative  to  student  characteristics. 

Among  the  students  themselves,  there  are  differences  in  (1) 

their  actual  and  potential  development;  (2)  their  learning  styles; 

(3)  their  self  concept  or  levels  of  self  esteem. 

They  also  attend  dirferent  types  of  secondary  schools  which 

the  public  has  put  on  a  hierarchial  scale  of  one  to  six. 

All  of  these  differemtes  however,  are  typical  of  the  real  sii.uatlon. 

Pertinent  also  la  the  possibility  of  the  so-called  Hawthorne 

effect  -  improvement  in  performance  of  a  group  solely  because 

that  group  Is  receiving  special  attention,    Tndec^S  two  (2) 

teachers  (Cases  2  and  3)  have  raised  it  as  one  of  the  factors 

that  could  affect  the  results  of  their  study,    i^earlng  these 

limitations  in  mind,  the  findings  and  analysis  wi.l  next  be 

considered . 

Findings  and  Analysis: 

The  design  of  this  pilot  study  generously  allowed  the  findings 
to  be  drawn  from  two  rich  sources:  (I)  the  teachers*  observa- 
tions and  (2)  assessment  of  students*  achievement.  Highlights 
of  the  teachers*  observations  for  ph.if?"  2  huvo  been  reported  In 
case  reports,  while  for  phase  1,  the  findinfiR  on  the  prescribed 
lesson  were  give;;.    In  .ill  cases,  the  difference  between  the  pre 
and  pool-test  means  (t-test)  of  the  tcarh\ir  made  t€sts  was 
significant  at  the  .05  level.    Learning  therefore  seema  to  have 
taken  place.    However  this  does  not  necessarily  lend  any  cr(>(tl- 
billiy  or  significance  to  the  use  of  the  mental  processing  skills. 
The  statements  made  by  the  teachers  however,  seem  to  allow 
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the  following  specific  conclusions  to  bo  drnwn:- 

1.  Generally  teachers  felt  that  using  tho  mental  processing 
skilla  wne  a  worthwhile  encrclne  nlncc  there  wau  for  them 
visible  evidence  that  students'  learning  and  reasoning/ 
thinking  were  Improved  by  its  use.    Students,  they  felt» 
seemed  now  more  willing  to  take  tespc nsiblllty  for  their 
•cominK  to  know* • 

2.  Application  of  the  mental  processing  skills  may  be 
transferred  to  other  disciplines  c*g.  In  Case  3. 

3.  As    far  as  efficiency  Is  concerned,  the  evidence  is 
Irxoncluslve*    Two  teachers  used  less  time  than  tho  normal 
teaching  time.    Two  otlmx*  did  not*    The  former  stuck 

to  tho  syllabus  objectives.    The  latter  pursued  students' 
Interest  Into  vtausual  areas  of  cutitent  and  this  therefore 
has  blurred  objective  comparison. 
Preliminary  results  seem    to  InUlciU.-'j  that  these  four  (''O  class 
room  teachers  were  able  to  use  the  treatment. 
Table  2  was  compiled  from  the  lesson  plans  of  the  A  teachers 
Involved  and  shows  tho  frequency  with  which  the  students  were  made 
to  use  each  of  the  five  processing  skills. 
It  seems  posalble  to  conclude  therefore  that  ihe/ic  four  (A) 
teachers  were  able  to  use  the  treatment  in  their  teaching  of  one 
class,  and  encourage  transfer  and  reflection. 
Apart  from  achlcvemnnt  of  losson  objectives,  there  romainr?  the 
problem  of  assessing,  how  much  students  have  improved  on  their 
mental  processing  skills  (ordering,  comparing,  enfcrring,  classify- 
ing   ul  predicting)  during  the  period  of  treatment.    lu  spite  of 
its  limitations  to  do  this  as  effectively  as  may  be  necessary,  an 
exploratory  attempt  has  been  made  to  pilot  the  use  of  the  Cattel 
Culture  Fair  tent  of  *g*  Scale  2,  ?orm  A  as  this  type  of  in^triiment. 
This  test  wjs  given  to  students  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
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the  Btudy.    No  study  lasted  less  then  three  (3)  weeks  and  since 
the  teat  developers  claim:- 

With  more  than  a  couple  weeks  intervening,  it  is  safe 
to  use  the  same  form  or  forms  for  a  rctest,    JnOccd,  the 
Culture  Fair  Scale  2  can  be  re-administered  to  the  same 
children  at  yearly  intervals,    Test-retest  reliability  -  the 
corielation  of  the  test  witiKltaclf  at  different  times-*  was 
*,82  for  200  American  high  school  freshmen,  for  4  50 

British  secondary  school  entrants  and  ^,71  to  .94  for  Spanish 
Americans  (txot  speaking  English), 

(Cattell  and  Cattcll,  1905,  Manual  p.S), 

 the  same  form  of  the  test  was  given. 

A  look  at  the  breakdown  of  the  entire  test  reveals  that:- 

Tost  1  (series)  should  be  able  to  measure  students*  ability 
to  order  and  infer. 
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Test  2  (classification)  should  be  able  to  measure  students* 
ability  to  classify. 

Test  3  (mntrices)  should  be  able  to  measure  students'  ability 

to  compare,  order,  classify  and  infer* 

Test  A  (conditions)  should  be  able  to  measure  students' 

ability  to  order,  comare,  ? nf er ,  classify  and  predict. 
Assuming  that  the  test  can  measure  wli.nt  is  claimed,  the  results 
on  each  of  the  teiits  by  school,  as  seen  on  Tabic  3,  can  be 
analyzed.    The  probabilities  related  to  mean  intergroup  divCerencos 
on  matched  test«  are  In  Table 

U  will  be  noted  ftt)m  Tiible  3  that  there  waa  pooitive  impruvcmoiit 
In  student  scores  for  every  cell  tiXCept  four  (^).    In  five  (5) 
casen   *ut  of  tlic  povSsible  16,  tliis  Improvement  was  significant 
at  a  ,05  level,  with  seven  (7)  othersapproacliing  this  Glgniflcancc 
level.    It  is  also  evident  from  Table  A  tliat  intergroup  score 
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(li rrcrciiCGS  were  not  slRniflciint  (except  for  Ter.t  2,  case  A  In 
nil  concfi)  ninl  l.hlrt,  In  oplte  of  QlgnlficanL  changes  In  pre-poot 
test  scores  of  incJlvlcJual  groups. 

Avnllnhle  dnLn,  only  part  of  which  la  r*hown  In  Table  5,  illustrate 
thnti  whilo  pre*1  er>t  score  differences  between  each  of  the  other 
groups  and  Case  3  were  at  an  extrememly  low  probability  level 
(high  significance  Irvol),  this  probability  increased  both  on 
the  post-test  nnd  on  uhe  differences  between  these  two  (2) 
tents*    One  may  infer  therefore  that  the  gop  between  Case  3  and 
the  nl.tiers  closed  ftllghtly.    This  is  important  when  une  considers 
that  Case  3  .mudonLs  belong  to  a  seven  yean  traditional  school 
whore  students  arc  b^lievod  to  be  more  achievement  oriented,  while 
the  students  of  the  other  three  (3)  cases  are  at  scmior  compre- 
hensive schools  or  schools  of  expected  low  achievement. 
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NKW  HKSIvAUai  AT  TIIK  INHP  SINCE  1903  (1) 


( INITIAL  AND  IN-SERVICE  )  TEACHER  TRAINING 
IN  DIDACTICS  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


A  groat:  mnny  roRonrch  projects  on  thn  pedngogics  of  different 
dlRclpllnoR  hnvo  hnoii  carried    out  nt  ttio    I.N»R.P.     between  1969  ^ 
Qful  19B3,  othnr  proJnctFt  are  in  progress  nt  the  moment , especially 
\\\  rospnrch  on  tho  didnctios  of  history,  gnogrnphy  and  the  social 

Knr  n  lonq  timo  now  (niiicn  thn  hnqliiiilncj  of  tlio  70'q)  the 
rrf^onicherf;  and  tenchors  nnnocinted  with  thG«o  projects  have  been 
prppnr^d  to  "dpmoiiRtrnto"  the  intornnt  for  llio  wliole  oducntional 
syf^tom  of  the  rnsultR  of  tlinlr  studlnn  whon  oomplotod  or  dtirlng 
thnir  work*  Thny  hnvo  thnreforn  addronnod  Romn  Innolinr  training 
conrROR  nt  I  ho  roqunst  of  the  Innpentor.j,  tha  lloads  and  Jecturers 
nt  lonchcr  trnininq  oollnges  and  of  the  Hciids  of  Mission  of  the 
tralninq  snhemos  in  tho  different  administrative  areas.  Some  of 
thorn  liavn  hnon  momborf?  of  tho  National  Commissions  working  on  the 
RovlRii  ^  of  thn  School  nyl labuQ . They  linvn  thus  been  able  to  lake 
nil  thnsr  oppoT  tun  M:  i  nn  to  show  wha'.  cnn  bo  done  by  presonting 
\nn\f\  and  (Mirrlnuin  which  have  '.)Gnn  tried  out  and  evaluated  in 
tho    troursn    of     their  research    work     j     they  have    been  able  to  ^ 
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explain  how,  while  respecting  official  or  experimental 
syllabusea,  they  have  managed  to  apply  pedagogical  objectives  , 
coherent  pedagogical  itineraries,  teaching  methods  adapted  to 
mixed  ability  classes,  an  objective  method  of  evaluation  (to 
analyse  the  pupils'  progress  in  learning  situations  without 
actually  marking  them  or  an  overall  evaluation  at  the  end  of  a 
term  or  a  given  subject  ).They  were  able  to  explain  how  they  were 
successful  in  their  application  of  hypotheses  of  spiral 
acquisition  of  conceptual  knowledge.     (2)  ... 

However  the  researchers  could  only  take  part  in  the  teacher 
training  courses  occasionally.  We  must  now  determine,  through 
research,  how  all  teachers  might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
these  procedures  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  teams  of  teachers 
associated  with  the  I.N.R.P.'s  research  projects  during  their 
official  training  (  initial  and  in-service  ).  One  of  the  major 
lesults  has  in  fact  been  a  very  efficient  personal  and  reciprocal 
In-servlce  training  of  all  the  teachers  taking  part  in  this 
research  work. 

How  cnn  we  Introduce  these  new  competence  "  boosters** 
Into    the  tencher  training    courses  for    ail    teachers?  Starting 
from  research  on  the  didactics  of    disciplines  (the    classroom  is 
the    "laborntory  "     :     application  of  the  Inter-relations  between 
the  teaching  process  and  the  pupils'  learning  processes, 
oxperlments  On  and  evaluation  of  these  interrelations  ) 
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(1)  I.N.R.P.   :   "Instltnt  National  do  Rncho.rchn  Pddagoglque" , 
29  run  d'Ulm,  75230  PARIS  CEDEX  05 

(2)  J-S  RRUNER  Tlio  Process  of  Education,  Harvard  University  Press 
I960. 


should  wn  not  inovn  on  to  resnarch  on  tonclier-tralnlng  In 
didactics  ?  (  tnacher  training  courses  would  naturally  become  the 
tont  Ing  qr  (^nnd   ) , 

In  I9n3,  thp  Rnnontch  dopartmnut  on  Initial  and  In-Service 
Tfiiinlnrj  In  nidnnllnn  tlirough  Rosonrch  won  created  at  the  ^ 
I.N.R.P.  :  the  n!m  nf  the  five  on-golnq  reannrch  projects  Is  to 
rroatn  opporlnnit  Inn  for  toachnr- 1  r  al  nl  ng  lluougti  research, 
strntorjios  fr)r  tnnf:hor  training  In  didactics  through  research 
whlf:!i  can  be  fitted  Into  the  official  government  teacher  training 
programme . 

Mined  competence  teams  (Including  all  those  wlioso  Job 
specification  inf:luder?  laklng  part  In  training  a  given  group  of 
tf»nf:hers  )  linve  l)een  formed  for  tlieae  new  research  projects  at 
the      t.N.U.P.:       for     training    primary    scliool      teachers  (1) 
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,  for  instance,  the  teams  include  lecturers  at  teacher  training 
colleges,  university  lecturers,  without  forgetting  the  l.M.F. 
(Primary  school  teachers  working  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  train 
others  -  They  are  responsible  for  the  teaching  practice).  For 
teacher  '  -^aining  at  secondary  level  and  beyond,  the  teams  may 
includn  che  official  instructors  from  the  Regronal  Pedagogical 
Centres  (Inspectors,  Educational  Advisers,  lecturers)  university 
lecturers  and  teachers  working  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the 
teaoher  training  department  attached  to  each  administrative  area. 
To  recapitulate  :  in  research  on  the  didactics  of  different 
disciplines,  the  research  teams  are  made  up  of  groups  of  teachera 
who  still  actually  teach  in  a  classroom  situation,  researchers 
from  the  I.N.R.P.  and  university  lecturers;  for  teacher  training 
in  didactics  through  research,  the  teams  are  made  up  of  the 
various  instructors  who  take  part  in  the  training  courses, 
researchers  and  university  lecturers. 

What  have  been  the  main  milestones  in  our  research  between 
1903  and  1907  7  We  intend  to  set  out  here  what  has  been  achieved 
during  the  two  research  projects  cn  training  for  primary  school 
teachers  in  didactics  (  history,  geography  and  the  social 
sciences)  through  rese-^rch 


(i)  In  France,  primary  school  teachers  teach  several  subjects. 
Thny  ore  in    charge    of  the    5    years  of  the  childrens*  schooling 
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from  6    to  11  in  Primary  School.    Whereas  up  until  1968  they  only 


(bacnalaur^ot )(2)r  tlmy  hava  gradunlly  been  Included  In  many 
in-«ervlce  traininq  coursen  and  at  the  same  time  their  Initial 
training  has  bpen  made  conaldorably  longer.  In  1987  the  Initial 
training  for  primary  school  teachers  lastn  for  tour  years  after 
baccalaur^nt-  they  must  hove  a  DEUG  (  First  two  years  of  a 
univorsity  cnurne  leading  to  the  Univornlty  niploma  of  General"* 
Studies)  and  then  go  in  for  a  competitive  fjutrance  enam  for  a 
Tenf:»ier  training  col  Inge  and  go  tlirougli  two  years  teacher, 
training  there. 

(2)  T»m  French  "bnccalnur6at"  is  equivalent  to  GCE  A  level, 
"Abltur"  In  nonnnny  or  the  first  two  yenxs  In  an  American 
col  lege. 


How  wore  t.hnnn  rewnnich  projocto  nl)lo  to  got  started  so 
qnlfkly  (10n4-nr>)  7  Thero  are  two  rensonn  for  this  : 

I  ho  loclnrnrw  nt  the  Teacher  training  colleges  are  experienced 
in  teac:hor  trnJnlng  (  for  yoorn  thny  hove  been  teaching  on  the 
nuccnsslve  government  orcjanistul  training  courses  for  primary 
Bc:hool  teachers)  thoy  are  well  ocquaiiitnd  with  tlie  problems  of 
initial  and  in-service  training  ; 


had    a  year's    teaclier    training    course    after  their 


A"  level 
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thQ»o  same  leoturur^*!  at  Teanher  training  (x)lleges  and  the  IMF, 
(  the  primary  school  ^jeachers  who  work  as  educational  advisers  to 
the  trainee  teuchera  )  in  thu&e  trains  had  in  most  cases  already 
taken  part  in  a  lon^  reu«arch  project  in  the  didactics  of 
disciplines  (  1970-  1984  }  :  Ih&y  nad  helpetil  set  up  a  new 
pedagogical  approach  called  "ectivJt^s  d'^voil"  (that  is  to  say 
,an  authentic  process  of  construction  of  knowledge  by  each  child) 
in  history,  geography  and  the  social  solence^  for  children  from  6 
to  11;  they  then  experimented  on  ttnd  r^valuated  the  whole 
syllabus.  During  these  projects  they  had  spent  some  considerable 
time  reflecting  on  the  different  disciplines,  analysing  their 
content,  fixing  thoir  objectives?  and  looking  at  methods  of 
evaluation. 

They  were  thus  able,  as  early  as  1984^85,  to  elaborate 
theories  from  their  previous  experience  and  practice  and  come  up 
with  four  oxporimental  models  of  training  through  research  and 
then  in  J 985-  87,  thoy  were  able  to  bring  out  tools  developed 
through  rej5Garch  :  tools  for  teachet  training  in  didactics  through 
research. 

Ml  chose  projcicts  were  carried  out  by  a  dozen  teams 
throughout  France  in  conjunction  wi^h  the  I.N.R.P.;  these  new 
research  projects  hav<t  constantly  linked  theory  (scientific 
knowlodge  . *  * )  and  practical  application  in  the  classroom  to 
thnir  mutual  advantage » 
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FROM  FUNCTIONAI,  MODKf.S  TO  A  THKORRTICAIi  MODHfr  OF  TEACHFR  TRAINING 
THROlKiH  R5%?KA»CM 

now  cnn  ono  rtcsscrlbc  thoBO  IrQinijuj  "modols*'  7  Wo  should 
firftt  polnl  out  thnt  ihofie  nKKW)ls  aro  flexible*  rtml  yjot  closed  and 
i  nt  rnnstqnnnl  .  *Thoy  wore  oblo  r.i^  l»rj  drown  up  t  honke  to  the 
pr  Um  ovpinr  lor^Go  niul  crltioin^v  at  th«  Ir-orlKAr/roiSioarchore  and  ^ 
iholT  p«ppr  iiTipnt  n.  Thoy  lvv^>  only  n  nlnp  m  ihe  vth(ylft  resonrch 
projoct;  :  oil  Hk»  i  r^nonr c:l^or  h  n  nfmlnq  V.o  ar  r  ivo  nl  a  single  ^ 
iJinorotlcnl  iiuK^ni  nj?  fleutblo  nrui  wl (5K--rnn(jtruj  u!3  >.hn  four  mcnleltt 
wfWrli  hnvo  iUmndy  boon  triod  ont. 

Vfiriouri    nctlvitlnR,     cn  apiij  oory  nonrwr;  nnd  stratngleK  whJcl^ 
iM^nhlo  Lpn(:l»nrf?  l:o  got:  a  soliii  grouiidilru|  in    dldHcMcs  nvid  ertablea 
thnm  U)  nr^p  tosrnn^li  typn  opproochos  linvo     Ihorolore  boon  pAonncd 
t:o  fl^  Ir^to    i  t  mining    collnno  tlinotnl)l(»»      A  i  W?or<)Ui5  opproach  ^ 
nhoiild    bp    mn!rU.n<npd    nt    nil     tinin.q     (     ns     rpc|n^^t^«  *>"^'^^ 
d  I  fu:  I  pi  tnpM,     llu*  mplhodn  nnd  n  knowlodijn  of  tlm  ptipMs*  lnnrn.ii^\C| 

•I 

p(i*^^«Ubl  I  I  t:lpr»  ...)  cohiupncp  ( t;ol»prprK:n  bnlwnon  IhP  oh  Jnal.lvGS , 
Ihp  coiHrMilf^  of  t  lip  ooiiT  npq  niul  l\\c\  5?uc;coHnlvp  training 
ru  t  IvIHon  )  nnd  flpxlbliu.y  nrp  Pf?nr»nl1nl  :  IV  RlK)uld  be 
M(»ttnll)lo  lo  u.nn  [\\p.  Rnmo  moripl  flp«ll)ly,  l)Ul  wltli  rigour  and 
c-(»h(nPfu:P  "  vnr  lablG  Rliucltiin  inodc*l  "  In  dl  ffprpnl  tcnchor 
trnliiln(|  nlinntloi^n  wlilrl^  inny  vniy  oct;ordlnq  to  thn  number  o€ 
dr^Y^  bourn  of     I  rninlnq     in     q  givon  opntrn ,  nccordlng     to  the 

irnr.lun     ttninlng    «oIr)o1  ,     or  the  ogo  of  tl^t!     troinnt*s  nnd  tlmlr  ^ 
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level  of  higher  education  (  primary  school  teachers  having 
studlod  at  university  or  not,  having  been  through  teacher 
training  college    or    not  and    according    to    the    type  of 

training  concerned,  initial  or  ln**servlce 

Our  task  was  to  determine  through  research,  for  these  models 
and  in  these  different  situations «  what  the  essential  parts  of 
the  course  were,  the  most  efficient  strategies  •••How  can  one 
manage  to  retain  the  essential  aspects  of  a  training  scheme  which 
was  supposed  to  take  six  or  eight  weeks,  if  one  has  only  three  or 
four  . • . ? 

So  what  e.re  the  **vltal"  elements  of  a  training  course,  the 
elements  which  cannot  be  omitted  and  how  can  one  link  them  up  ? 

All    the  research    teams  seemed    to    think    that    the  primary 
school  teachers  essential  training  should  Include 
1.     A  '•critical"     reflection  on  the  discipline    which  the  teacher 
teaches  or  will  be  teaching. 

The  Instructors  either  start  by  choosing  a  subject  to  be 
studied  with  the  tralne.es  or  they  propose  a  subject  (a  subject 
which  is  on  the  pupil's  syllabus)  vast  enough  to  be  used  in 
various  situations  (  the  town  ,  the  /lllage,  the  Third 
World...)  or  they  may  choose  one  aspect  of  the  subjects  to  be 
c?tudled  :  types  of  neighbourhooai  urban  polariaotion  in  a 
region  . . * 

A  set  of  background  papers  (  texts,  graphs,  statlatlcs,  maps, 
photographs  ...)  is  immediately  given  to  the  trainee  teachers. 
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They  nto  n.qknd  to  work  In  groups  and  "construct  *'  complete 
sequencofi  from  the  definition  of  the  objectives  wlilch  they 
would  like  to  |[)ur9tie  with  their  pupils,  to  tlie  draft  plan  of 
tho  written  work  in  tl^eir  exerclne  books  and  they  must  decide 
what  tooly  wlM  br»  usod  for  evnluntion.  This  very  thorough 
"lesson  prppnration"  session  thus  tnkes  plnr:e  In  teams. 

It  Is  then  followed  by  a  plenary  session  during  which 
ln«f:ruc:tors  and  trainee  teachers  will  come  forward  and  make  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  trainee's  work  In  the  light  of 
didactic  lefloction  (nplstemology  applied  to  the  subject 
cho'^rn  ft^r  nimly,  psycho -pe^dagoglcnl  references  adapted  to  the 
If^el  of  rhf^  piiplln  for  whom  the  "lesson*'  is  being 
pt  epiire/1 .  .  .  ) 

A  genor^il  discussion  siiDUld  bring  out  the  primary  school 
teeirhnrs*  mental  representations  of  their  disciplines  and 
t?:elr  pupils. 

Several  olhei  stages  may  bo  added  to  tliin  initial  pliase  of 
the    training  course. 

A  thpot f*lii.al  reflection  on  the  dJaclplinc  :  epintemologlcal 
knowlsidgp  ntid  the  application  of  thlr^  Knowl<»dce  to  the  subject 
wliich         prf'pared  and  then  dlscnseed  (Stcige  1)... 

A  t;honroti<uiA     i  »7tler;tlnn    on     ihe     lenrning    pror-.o  4sns  : 
cognitive  pnyclioloyy,   thn  pupil©  as  thfiy  riially  are,   K\ngly  or 
In  tpnup.'?   ...       the  n>lriinn.*»h<p  to  knnwledgn,    tho  qunjitlon  of 
lh\»    flocumont.ar  V    h/u*.k-^ip    (the    "rotiM:t    use     "      of  visual 
hiotrrlnl,     1('kI«*,,     v^'^P^'R  ond  uUu'a  riocuments  ac'Cordir<cy  to  the 
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level  of  the  pupils.  ••);  this  reflection  leads  to  a  clearer 
view  of  Interrelations  between  processes,  didactic 
transposition  and  the  didactic  contract  being  brought  to  the 
fore  and  also  to  an  examination  of  the  notion  of  error  and  the 
primary  teacher's  approach  to  It  and  choice  of  assessment 
criteria, 

A  pedagogical  reinvestment  (  an  actual  application  of  the 
lesson  material  prepared  during  the  course  )  during  teaching 
practice  In  class  with  the  IMF  should  bring  to  light  the 
pupils  and  trainee  teachers'  mental  pictures  and  enable  them 
to  achieve  operational  objectives  and  carry  out  subsequently 
-between  adults 

Instructors  and  trainee  teachers  -  a  constructive  and 
critical  look  at  what  has  been  achieved  :  was  the  trainee 
teacher  able  to  observe  the  pupils  in  a  learning  situation  7 
Did  he  keep  to  the  objectives  which  he  had  set  himself  7  What 
were  the  "short  comings'*  in  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes  ?  How  were  the  pupils*  mental  representations  used 
7  What  kind  of  mistakes  were  noticed  7  How  does  the  IMF  react 
to  thorn  ? .  •  . 

How  to  pul:  a  course  together 

Before  the  end  of  the  initial  training  (  or  the  end  of  a 
se^ision  of  in-service  training  ),  the  teachers  taking  part 
fciiiould  be  capable  of  working  out  a  coherent  pedagogical 
itinerary  based  on  the  official  syllabus,  class  by  class  and 
for    the  whole  of    the  primary  school    cycle.      They  therefore 
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have  to  examine  ihn  official  reforonco  documents  (syllabuses 
and  Instructions)  and  clarify  the  aims,  objectives  and 
9ubJoc3ts  of  study  proposed. 

An  M  is  unl  possible  to  cover  the  whole  syllabus  with  the 
pupils,  one  has  to  moke  choices.  Some  of  the  subjects 
proposed  are  more  Important  than  others;  an  analysis  of  the 
content  of  the  syllabus  should  enable  one  to  distinguish  the 
essential  ports;  certain  subjtjcts  will  be  dealt  with  rapidly, 
others  deserve  more  thorough  study  and  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  go  into  some  concepts  in  depth,  develop  methodological 
skills  and  attitudes  while  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  facts.  A  syllabus  will  be  gone  through  "  at  two 
speeds  ;]«pending  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject 
to  be  Htudlnd,  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
timetable  for  these  privileged  themes  (in  an  invariably 
overloaded  timetable  for  children  who  have  to  take  many 
dl sclpl ines, , . ) 

The  quality  of  the  primary  achool  teachers*  training  is  of 
paramoTMit  importance  :     the  mortt  numerous  and  dynamic  the  work 

m 

sessions.  the  more  in-depth  and  exhaustive  the  synthesis  can 
he-As  with  pupils  and  students,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the 
authentic  mental  activity  which  the  teachers  have  to  engage  in 
duTlng  Ihelr  ttaininq  tlui  guarantee  tliat  they  will  acquire 
the  necessary  kills. 

The  creation  nf  \u*\MOTk^  for  teacher  training  through 
I eseai ch 

The    55nr;n{o!iM    of     initial     or     in-service     training  for 
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prlfMary  school  teachers  should  introduce  these  research 
techniques •  But  are  these  privileged  moments  organised  by  the 
Instructors  sufficient  to  create  a  really  permanent  dynamic 
process  ? 


The  experimental  models  we  have  used  lead  to  a  final 
phase  which  Is  the  responsablllty  of  the  teachers  who  are 
being  trained.  When  one  leaves  Teacher  training  college,  when 
one  becomes  a  teacher  In  a  primary  school,  responsible  for  a 
class.  Is  it  possible  to  continue  with  one's  training  in  close 
collaboration  with  one's  colleagues  ?  We  have  worked  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  creation  of  local  training  networks, 
organised  by  the  teachers  themselves,  which  would  develop 
training  through  research  (assessment  of  the  pupils,  putting 
together  background  papers  and  documents,  curriculum 
development  . . . ) 

Networks  of  tMs  type  would  need  the  support  of  the 
primary  school  inspector,  the  municipal  authorities  ...  and 
of  course  that  of  the  C.R.D.P.  (  Regiona'  Centre  for 
Pedagogical  Documentation  )  and  the  training  school  as  a 
source  of  material,  lecturers  and  advisers  within  the  county. 
Networks  of  this  type  are  theoretically  not  a  Utopian  idea;  in 
prnctice  it  is  very  difficult  for  evpn  an  experienced  primary 
school  tenchor  to  bring  his  colleagues  to  work  together  and 
pool  their  ideas,  even  within  one  school.  This  final  phase  of 
a  real,  pnrmnnent  "in-service  training"  will  be  r  ^e  of  the 
privileged  areas  of  the  present  research  projects  :  how  to  set 
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up  find  koop  locnl  training  networks  going,  highly 
clpcnntrall/.ed  nnd  nuionomous  networks  which  are  nevertholess 
In  contact  with  training  centres  nnd  on-going  research. 

The  ahovn  analysis  la  not  totally  rnprosentatlve  of  the  main 
options  of  the  theoretical  model  which  Is  being  built.  The 
tnncheis  engagod  In  research  still  have  some  questions  to  settle 
:  should  one  presnnt  nn  eplstemologlcal  analysis  on  a  chosen 
Rul)Jrot  once  It  has  boon  prepared  by  the  tenchers  during  their  • 
training  course?  Wouldn't  It  bo  bettor  to  begin  the  training 
so'?slon  by  a  historicnl  resum6  of  the  discipline  and  Its 
dovelnpmont,  by  nn  overall  eplstemologi cal  reflection  on  the 
prosont  state  of  the  discipline,  what  is  at  stake  and  the 
thporotical  discussions  which  are  going  on  ?  Shouldn't  one  start 
by  a  "dotoKlf Icntlon  session"  for  the  toochera;  removing  their 
ml .qconcept I ons  nhout  thoir  discipline  and  the  way  it  is  taught  ^ 
bf^fnio  goini]  on  to  the  native  and  intornctlvo  phases  of  their 
training?  WouMn't  It  bo  useful  to  have  a  questionnaire  on  their 
montnl  Imnqp  of  t.ho  discipline  and  the  way  it  Is  taught;  the 
insliUfM.or  could  nhovi  the  trainees  a  kind  of  mirror  imnge  of 
Miolr  Ideas  nn  sclpucn  find  pcdngoglcs.  Since  t!m  fllled-ln 
quostlonnal  iP5^  aro  Irenled  ns  If  l.hny  were  fuionymous,  wouldn't  it 
bo  cu:(:opl.al)lo  lo  make  l.neichnrs  In  l.ininlng  nware  of  their 
r opronontnt Inns  ? 

Tills  I  ypo    of    rosenrnh  presupposes  tlint  all     the  instructors 
nin      very    ki  owlodqenl)le      about      the      ml  stomology    of  their. 
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discipline,  the  underlying  theories  of  their  development  and 
their  evolution  . « «  a  supposition  which  cannot  easily  be 
checked*  Nevertheless,  an  Initial  and  in*-service  training  in 
didactics  through  research  should  not  rule  out  serious  reflection 
on  the  discipline  and  its  potential  application  at  various  levels 
of  teaching,  a  thorough  meditation  on  learning  processes  and 
methods  of  evaluation  . • « 

The  research  which  is  being  done  at  the  moment  will  not  solve 
all  the  problems  posed;  it  should  bring  about  a  significant 
reform  of  the  present  training  programme  and  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  training  and,  let  us  hope,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  successful  pupils. 

The  four  models  mentioned  previously  and  the  "theoretical 
model  which  is  being  built  "  were  experimented  using  tools 
developed  during  research. 

TOOLS  DEVELOPED  DURING  RESEARCH:  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING 
IN  DIDACTICS  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Somo  *M:ools"  or  working  aids  are  indispensable  for  carrying 
out  reeoarch  (oKperiments  and  evaluation  )  but  also  to  work  out 
coherent  training  itineraries.  These  tools  which  were  developed 
by  the  rosea*  ch  group  and  tried  out  in  1986-87  will  be 
systematically  used,  amended,  improved  and  completed  in  1907-89 
until  they  arc  quite  operational.  They  are  nevertheless  the 
prototypes  which  already  give  an  idea  of  the  tools  which  will  be 
proposed  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  with    the  theoretical  model 
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for  the  renewal  nnd  improvement  of  the  primary  scliool  teacher 
trnintng  pcograinmn* 

rt  In  not  ponaibln  to  piiblisli  l.ho.m  here  in  extenso  (1),  but 
thnif  objectiven  nnd  mnln  featuroR  wH I  bo  mentioned. 


(  I  )  An  MFnP  (  Mission  roimntlon  PermnrumtP  mix  Didnctlquna  par  In 
Rp(!hprcho  )-  INRP  publication  "Intnrmodiary  report  on  Research 
projects  116  nnd  117  "  (June  1987)  intioducen  ; 

-  the  difroronl:  directions  of  enquiry  of  l.ltone  research  projects; 

tlie  Tour  iiuicllonal  models  of  teacher  ^-mining  in  didactics 
through  research,  the  problems  encountered  when  they  were  being 
tried  out  nnd  the  beginnings  of  a  typoiogy  of  the  itineraries  of 
teacher  trainirig  t.hrougli  research; 

the  tools  developed  tlirough  research:  Instruments  for  teacher 
training  in  didactics  through  research; 

tlie  principles  of  development  and  the  main  options  of  a 
llioorotJcal  model?  the  luifinishnd  model  (In  the  st  ^e  it  was  in 
in  Jirne  1987  ). 

*t 

I.  A  quesllonnaire  designed  to  bring  out  t  ho  representations  (1) 
Innchers  linve  on  hist  ory  and  geograpliy  ( eplsl  emology  /  scientific 
knowledge   )  and  ti^nchlng  In  tliese  two  disciplines 

After  having  used  lIHs  tool,  experimented  It,  improved  it  and 
thrn  eKporlmented  It  again,  we  adopted  it  in  spite  of  Its 
Imperfections. 

9 

II   is    designed    to    be  used  by    the  Instructors  at    the  very 
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beginning  of  an  initial  or  ln<*8ervlce  training  session  and  then 
again  as  a  retest.  The  important  thing  is  what  the  instructor  or 
Instructors  do  with  the  information  they  have  collncted:  it  is 
possible  to  motivate  a  group  of  adults  by  starting  with  a 
description  of  the  data  collected  and  the  wide-ranging  debate 
which  will  inevitably  follow.  The  personal  data  sheet  (age, 
studib?  . . • )  filled  in  by  each  trainee,  should  enable  certain 
typical  profiles  to  be  established  on  a  national  level.  The 
trainee  primary  school  teacher  who  has  passed  the  exams  at  the 
end  of  the  first  two  years  at  university  "tends  to  think  that 
"tends  to  Imagine  a  graduate  in  geography  (  holder  of 

the  equivalent  of:  the  English  B.A.  or  graduate  having  finished 
an  American  college  )  "tends  to  think.  '^is  inclined  to  believe 
..."  •  The  reteot  (  using  the  same  questionnaire  and  the  same 
personal  data  sheet  )  should  enable  one  to  have  some  idea  - 
taking  a  large  number  of  trainees,  what  use  the  two  year  course 
at  the  training  college  in  history  and  geography  has  been  as  far 
as  modifying  representations  is  concerned  (  making  a  comparison 
between  the  data  collected  at  the  initial  test  and  at  the 
retest ) . 

Since  our  questionnaire  was  neither  calibrated  nor 
algorithmic,  it  is  obvious  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  enable 
each  team  of  instructors  to  show  the  trainees  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  their  course,  a  mirror  image  of  their  ideas,  a  game, 
which  in  itself  is  not  exempt    from  difficulties  As  with  any 

tool,  prior  to  using  it,  the  instructor  should  be  aware  not  only 
of  its  possibilities,    but  also  of  its  drawbacks  or    even    of  its 
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dangers,  especially  when  it  is  a  question  of  investigating  what 
other  people  t:hink.  A  strict  deontology  should  bo  applied. 

2,  The  questionnnire  nvnluating  didactic  trnnsposi tJona . 

This  is  a  aelf-assi  e-ment  questionaire  with  additional 
commentary  sheets  which  can  be  used  during  research,  during  the 
initial  or  in-service  training  sessions,  but  also  by  the  primary 
school  teacher  alone  in  his  class.  This  questionnaire  and  the* 
commentary  sheets  amount  to  a  kind  of  general  survey  of  all  the 
steps  which  work  in  didactics  supposes.  • 


(I)  With  referonce  to  the  Representations  see  F.AUDIGIER  's 
nttlcln  *'  A  NnUonnl  nymposiium  on  the  Didactics  of  lllbtory, 
Gnogrnphy  and  thn  Social  scioncos".  INRP,  10th,  19th  and  20th  of 
March  19B7,  f/ Information  G6ographique,  1987,  No  51,  pages  125  to 
1:^7. 

It  ippTononts  a  synthesis  -  and  enables  there  to  be  auto-analysis 
of    all   thp  various  processes  wo    expect    the    trainees     to  go# 
through , 

This  niiORtldiinal  re  is  certainly  a  tool,  an  instrument  for 
trnlninq  through  rer:onif;h,  since  it  makes  ilie  primary  school 
tivncher  take  an  active  and  critical  Intellectual  role  by  enabling 
him  to  focus  his  attnntioi*  successively  on  precise  aspects  of  the 
thnu(]ht  piocesnes.  It  is  also  an  operational  tool,  a  kind  of 
toachlnq  aid,     helping  the  teacher  to  prep.ire  his  toai:hing  skills 

• 

for  tiin  c*lns«iwork  with  his  ptipils.     It  onablos  him,   at  each  point 
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in  the  process,  to  define  what  he  Is  aiming  at  and  evaluate  how 
valid  his  decisions  are. 

This  questionnaire  consists  of  two  main  parts  : 
1.  Itow  to  anticipate  and  organise  the  didactic  transposition 
1.1  Choice  of  the  subject  to  be  studied 

•  •  • 

1.2.  Preparation  of  the  subject  to  be  studied 

•  •  • 

1.3.  Application  of  the  procedures  decided  ot. 

•  •  • 

2-     Evaluation  of  th**  didactic  transposition 

2. 1 .  Evaluating  the  pupils*  level 
(concepts,  factual  references,  methods  ) 

•  •  • 

2. 2.  Analysis  and  measurement  of  the  distances 

•  •  • 

Every  toachor  puts  didactic  transposition  into  practice  during 
the  tenching  processes  he  or  she  use? .  Even  the  university 
lecturer  transposes  the  products  of  research,  the  elements  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  scientific  knowledge  when  he  woiks 
with  his  student.s.  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  obligations 
of  communication,  but  also  of  adapting  what  one  says  and  the  way 
one  says  It  to  the  objectives  and  the  public  one  is  aiming  to 
reach.      We  call  this  gap  a  distance.      The  gap  on  the    next  page 
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showR  all  IhG  dlntnncoa  which  exist,  between  scientific  knowledge 
and  knowledge  an  tt  Is  actually  taught  and  the  assimilation  of 
that  sam«  knowledge  by  pupils  or  students.  There  are  a  whole 
sticcesflion  of  didontin  transpositions. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  relationships  interact 
within  the  framework  of  the  "didactic  triangle". 


I    llu>  nstnbl  Isluneut:  I  -\ 


( ■ 


I  scientific  knowledge  j 


-  J 


I  toacher  | 
1  J 


r 


I  pupils  I 


but  Hint  nf)rlpty  and  tlie  Establishment  exert  porniannnt  pressure 
nn  all  pnlntn  of  llin  triangle. 

Q  ^  •J  r\/ 

ERIC  .    .  , 

MfflifflWffiHiin  r|.|,p  nfmlynln  atui  mnnnurnmenl:  of    Iheso  dintnnf.ns,     that  is  to 
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soy.  Of  didactic  tronsposltion  ,  would  require  conceptual  tools 
which  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed  in  history  and  geography. 
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But  the  phenomenon  can  be  clarified  and  analysed.  For  the 
dtdactlcian  in  a  given  discipline,  the  concept  is  a  tool  which 
enables  one  to  stand  back, to  question  the  obvious,  to  chip  away 
at  simple  ideas,  to  free  oneself  from  the  misleading  familiarity 
of  the  object  of  one's  studies,  In  short  to  "exercise  one's 
eplstemologlcal  vigilance"  (  Y.CHEVALLARD  )  (1). 


(1)  Y.CHEVALLARD  Didactic  Transposition.  Publisher  :  La  PensSe 
Sauvage  Editions,  Grenoble  1985. 

In  order  to  understand  the  diagram  on  the  previous    page,  we 
shall  briefly  describe  the  various  "distances*': 
-  Distance  A 

what  the  teacher  intends  to  teach  /  scientific  knowledge  of  a 
given  discipline 

What  the  tGOclter  Intends  to  teach  Is  a  complex  combination  : 
.  it  Kliould  be  sufficiently  close  to  scientific  knowledge. 
.  the  tnaclter  shapes  it  as  he  thinks  best 

.    part  of  the  content  derives  from  the  Establishment  (  knowledge 
to  be  taugl)t«  Official  Instructions,  aims  ) 

the    content  depends  on    the    educatlonaJ     tradition    and  the 
Boclol  cjroup  (accepted  ideas  )... 
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The  primary  school  teachers*  training  should  enable  them  to  renew 
their  knowledge  and  lessen  the  gap  between  scientific  knowledge 
and  knowledge  as  it  is  taught.  What  are  the  aims  ? 

to  bring  the  pupils  to  build  up  their  knowledge  and  their 
intellectual  culture  themselves  while  having  a  critical  awareness 
of  the  way  knowledge  is  built  up  and  used. 

to  train  future  adults  who  will  be  responsible  and  autonomous. * 
The  toacher  has  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  parameters    whic^    have  a 
bearing  on    knowledge    and    on    pupils    (age,     educational  level, ^ 
socio-cultural    background,    mental    representations    of  society, 
knowledge    acquired    during    previous    schooling     • • • )    All  these 
elements  are    captured  in  interaction  in  the  didactic  system  • 

-  Distance  B 

what  the  teacher  intends  to    teach  /    what  the  teacher  actually 
manages  to  teach 

What    the  teacher    intends    to    teach    corresponds    to    what  is 

written  on  his  preparation  sheet.  What  he  actually  manages  to 
teaci)  can  be  assessed  by  the  teacher  while  he  is  working  in  class 
and  by  evaluating  not  only  what  the  pupils  have  acquired,  but 
also  the  strategy  and  the  processes  which  he  has  used.  As  a 
feed-back  another  similiar  session  (in  another  class  for  example) 
,  con  be  more  successful  (cut  down  the  distance)  if  in  the  light 
of  the  first  experience  one  has  carefully  evaluated  the  knowledge 
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previously    acquired    by    the  pupils,     thoir    ability    level,  the 
quality  of  the  pedagogical  aids  used,     the  teaching  process  being 
applied. . .This  Distance  B  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
Distance  E  (  the  gap  between  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  pupils 
and  the  contents  of  the  lesson). 

-  Distance  C 

what  is  actually  taught  /  scientific  knowledge  of  a  discipline 
It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  distance  between  this  and 
commonly  accepted  knowledge  and  the  extreme  relevance  of  thiQ 
gap  by  comparison  with  the  scientific  facts  of  a  discipline. 

-  Distance  D:  evaluation  of  what  has  been  acquired 
.  comparison  with  knowledge  before  learning 

.  an  overall  evaluation  (see  grids  1,2  and  3  further  on  ). 

-  Distance  B 

knowledge  acquired  by  pupils  /  what  the  teacher  actually 
managed  to  teach 

This  gap  should  take  into  account  the  evaluation  made  in 
Distance  D,  but  it  also  poses  the  problem  of  tiie  processes  of 
acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  pupils.  Numerous  factors 
interact  !  the  type  of  learning  involved,  the  pupils*  level  of 
culture  (  social  representations,  experience,  place  of  the 
discipline  in  the  school  curriculum  . . . )  the  way  each  person 
reinserts  the  new  knowledge  into  his  own  symbolic  structures 
...the    problem  of    class  dynamics,     the    type    of  pedagogical 
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approach,  the  dldnctlc  contract  (  or  Its  absence). 


ni.stancn  F 

knowlPflqo  ncqnitod  by  puptln  /  anJnntJfic  facts  of  a 
discipline* 

This  is  not  simply  the  sum  t:otal  of  tlie  gaps  between  the 
(listanc!GS  as  they  linve  Just  been  analysed.  A  series  of 
qradiialod  questions  ntiould  be  worked  out  (  with  the  help,  for 
example,  of  a  combination  of  grids  1,2  and  3)  to  grasp  the 
level  of  construction  of  concepts  and  more  generally  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Wn  wantod  to  rnabls  othero  to  realine  the  essential  role  that 
tliis  reflection  and  tlinse  tools  of  didactic  transposition 
play:  they  are  vital  tools  for  training  teachers  in  didactics 
thtough  research.  The  other  "tools"  will  be  described  more 
qulc  ly:  they  are  nevertheless  the  result  of  long  research 
projects  which  have  lead  to  the  development  of  instruments 
which  are  most  useful  in  teacner  training  and  can  be  used  by 
each  teacher  in  his  or  her  classroom. 
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3. NOTIONAL  REFERENCE  GRIDS 

History  and  geography,  which  foxm  two  quite  distinct 
disciplines,  each  have  their  own  notional  corpus. 

It  was  not  possible  during  a  vast  research  project  which  went 
on  over  several  years,  including  teacher  training  college 
lecturers  and  researchers,  to  analyse  all  the  concepts  which  make 
up  these  disciplines  and  evaluate  their  interrction,  both  among 
groups  of  teachers  and  among  pupils  in  experimental  classes*  To 
carry  out  the  research  ( cpistemological  reflection,  choice  of 
subjects    to    be    studied,     evaluation  two  very  wide-ranging 

notions  were  chosen  :  power  and  social  space « 

We  did  realize  that  other  basic  concepts  could  have  been 
selected  and  that  the  two  we  chose  are  not  on  the  same  level: 
power  is  a  fundamental  concept  (  which  although  it  is  not  the 
sole  motor  of  history,  is  also  present  in  the  topical  theme  of 
guographical  space)  ;  social  space  is  the  basic  notion  in  the  now 
school  of  geographical  thought;  it  is  fairly  accessible^  to 
primary  school  children  ;  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  group  of 
researchers*   idea  of  contemporary  teaching  in  geography* 

ThesG  two  notions  are  introduced  in  most  of  the  subjects  chosen 
for  study  (  see  the  Official  syllabus  )  for  pupils  in  primary 
schools  and  they  are  therefore  used  during  training  sessions  with 
primary  school  teachers.  They  should  not  necessarily  be 
considered  as  being  parallel.  From  time  to  time  it  is  useful  to 
put  the  two  concepts  together  and  read  both  in  history  and 
geography,     in  past    and  present,     about    power    networks    in  the 
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cotitoxt  of  Rorinl  spncn. 


Th«  tliporni  lt:nl  tosonicl^  projects  on  tl^ono  two  tjotions  have 
boon  narrlnd  out     (  was  na«n     for     thn    othnr  rosearch 

"tools")     by  n  National     Commission     (     univornl  ty     lontiircirs  and 
tf>achf»r     training  college    lecturers   )    wtUch  mot  regularly  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  researcher  responsible  for  the  project  at 
tlif>     l.N.R.P.      Tills  eplstomologlcal     reflection    led     to  several* 
citds  being  drawn    up  and  then  used    in  a    classroom  situation  by 
the     twelve     teams  (opistemological  reflr.ction  by    primary  school, 
teachers  In  training  , . .  )They  enabled  the    National  Commission  to 
put     together     the  notional     references  grids  (     power    and  social 
spnc:e  ),     lenl   researcli  tools,     but  also  teacliing    aids  which  any 
p(  Imnry  sc:hfjol   lenclier  can  vise. 
4.  Formal  grid  for  assessment  of  pupils 
Tliis  is  n  highly  efficient  tool. 

1.  Define  wliat  is  to  be  assessed 
1.1.  Notir.»s  and  relationships 

specific  notions  and  relatianshlps( isolated  cases) 
more  general  and  more  abstract  notions  and 

relationships 
interdependence  of  nations  and  relationships 
overall  idea  of  the  system 
1  ,?. .  Meiital  attitudes 
cTompari  son 

construc:tlon  of  a  model  or  a  diagram 
hypol lintico-deductive  operat  1  on 
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I 
I 
I 


analysis 
synthesis 

criticism  (documents,  first-hand  testimony) 
1. 3 « Skills  and  know--how 
representations 

how  to  use  Information,  for  example 

how  to  read  a  map,  Interpret  a  picture. 

how  to  draw  maps,  diagrams, graphics. • » 

cod ivg,  d ecod 1 ng 

how  to  search  for  Information... 
2.    Define  the  levels  of  assimilation  of  knowledge, 

skills  and  attitudes 
2.1 .Ability  to  reproduce  what  he  has  learnt 


2. 2.  Transfer  or  reinvestment 
«   •  . 

2. 3.  Ability  to  deal  with  problems 
«   «  . 

3.    Methods  of  evaluation 

3« 1 . Immediate  assessment  :  in  learning  situations  to 
analyse  the  pupils'  progress  (  opinion  polls, 
questionnaires,  immediate  reinvestment  in  the 
pedagogical  sequence  in  progress  or  in  the  next 
one  ) 

3. 2. Overall  assessment  (appraisal  of  a  series  of 
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sequences  ) 


This  kind  of  tool  had  already  been    practically  developed,  in 
rt  (1irforc*nt  way  It  la  trim    ,     during  an  oar  Her  research  project 
at:  the  end  of  w!il<:h  wo    wanted    to  carry  out    an  ovorall  notional 
aRnoRsronnt  as  a  continuation  of  our  resoarcti  hypothesis  "  on  the 
Rpfral  development  of  concepts",   { jee  J-P  DRUNKR  ) 

5.  Cross-reference  grids 

tn  order  to  make  the  tools  developed  during  research  even 
more  efficient,  two  tables  have  been  drawn  up,  one  on  the  concept 
of  power  nnd  the  other  on  social  space.  They  h^vc  various 
functions,  they  enable  one  to  define  the  content  and  form  ux 
nrsne.Tsiiiont  qMestlonnn  i  r  es;  tliey  also  provide  a  graduated 
calnloquo  of  objectives  wlilch  allow  one  to  elaborate  pedagogical 
sequences  bearing  in  mind  the  degree  of  difficulty.  To  give  the  , 
render  a  clearer  Idea  of  the  nature  of  this  tool,  there  Is  6 
p.ullnl  onnniple  on  the  noKt  page  : 


N.n.  The  crossns  marked  above  In  columns  AFlCn  and  E  are 
l?uUc:atlve.  It  in  In  fact  dlfflctilt  to  mnfisure  a  dnqree  of 
dlfflctilty  preclnnly  out  of  context  and  without  a  strict 
definition  of  the  content.  Hut  we  have  noticed  dtirlnq  training 
with  primary  school  teachers  that  these  tables  are  of  gront  value  , 
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in  helping  the  teachers  find  things  out  for  themselves. 

RESEARCH  PERSPECTIVES  IN  IN-SERVICE  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  DIDACTICS 
THROUGH  RESEARCH 

1,  Development  principles  and  the  main  options  of  the  model 
-    The  principles 

The  choice  of  the  concept  of  a  "model"  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise  solution  between  the  empirical  and  the 
theoretical.  It  is  an  intermediary  synthesis  of  research 
carried  out  in  1904-86  using  the  four  functional  models 
already  enperimented. 

The  choice  of  the  concept  of  a  "model"  also  refers  to  the 
study  of  systems  science  :  it  refers  to  the  action  of  teacher 
training  as  a  system.  The  following  data  must  therefore  be 
integrated  into  it: 

the  various  elements  of  the  training  process  (  human, 
material,  institutional,  scientific  .••)  the  functions  of 
that  action,  the  links  and  interactions  between  component 
parts  and  functions 

the    elements    which    lead      to    regulation,  reciprocal 
adaptation  and  evolution  of  the  model  (1). 

The  main  options  of  the  model 

If     the    conceptual    tool    for    the    development  of  the 

reference  model  is    the  system,     the    methodological  tool  is 

analysis  of  the  aims  of  the  objects  and  functions  of  training 
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In    the    didactics    of    history,     geography    and    the  social 
sclencc?s  through  renonrch. 

It  in  vital  to  (loflne  the  objectives,  even  the 
opornl ionnl  objoottvon,  othorwlne  timre  can  be  no  assessment 
or  sol  r-nRsessmont .  nut  the  resenTcli  group  Is  working  on  a 
tool  Hint;  should  remain  flcxlhlo:  tho  model  should  be  a 
"rnnervoJr  of  possibilities",  an  aid  in  working  out  training 
ntratogJos  one  mupt  hn  able,  nl  any  time,   to  adjust  the 

actions     to    tako    into    amount     the      material,     human  and 
Innt I tutional  constraints  which  Influence    (in  different  ways  ^ 
depend  Inn  ^^^^  situation  and  the    place)     tlie    action  and 

system  of  training. 

We  have  put  forward  the  hypotb^^sls  of 
trainliig     by    (:ontrnr:t    wlitch  Implies     the    negotiation    of  a 
contract  and  tlierefore  the    working  out  of    a  project  between 
the  instructors  and  ilio  trainee  teachers  so  that    the  process 
of  the  act  of  training  can  get  under  way  ; 

a  transfer  betwoen  situations  and  functions.  The  future 
prjmnry  school  teaclie*-  ^r  the  teaclier  on  an  in-service 
training  course  shoult  ue  put  in  a  situation  where  he 
actively,  and  as  an  adult,  liven  througli  what  he  will  later 
bo  t'^pplyir^g  in  his  class  with  lils  pupils.  We  are  putting 
foiwnnl  thn  hypoMinsIs  of  I  raining  in  olijectives  through 
objectives,  of  training  in  pedagogical  contracts  through  the 
une  of  pedagnglcnl  contracts,  of  training  in  Immediate 
assessment  to  analyse  tlie  pupils'  progress  without  actually 
marklnc)     them    llirough    immediate    assesnmont .  »  *      we    are  in  ^ 
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favour  of  the  organization  of  learning  situations  which  allow 
for    different    degrees    of    sophistication    of    knowledge  by 
putting  th<5  teachers  who  accept  this  principle  in    a  training 
situation  themselves 
For    the    moment,     we    have    decided    on    a  training/research 
strategy  in  five  stages  : 
starting  from  reality 
conceptualization 

operationalization  (lesson  preparation) 

application 

assessment 


(1)  on  this  subject  see  :  J.BERBAUM  Systems  Analysis  study  of 
Teacher  Training,  P.U.F.   ,  1982. 

The  (Experimental  stage  and  the  assessment  of  the  functioning  of 
this  theoretical  model  which  has  not  yet  been  completed  will  be 
carried  out  in  1987-89. 

2.    Can  the  reflection  and  the  tools  which  have  already  been 

developed  be  used,  transferred  and  adapted  to  teacher  training 
in  history,  geography  and  the  social  sciences  for  secondary 
school  teachers  7  Can  they  be  used  for  teacher  training  in 
didactics  through  research  for  teachers  in  other  disciplines  ? 
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Thf>se  two  important  questions  cannot    be  answered  unless 


specific  research  is  carried  out. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  elements,  at  least,  of 
this  research  which  is  centred  on  training  In  the  didactics 
of  history,  geography  and  the  social  sciences  for  primary 
school  teachers,  correspond  to  needs  felt  by  teacher  training 
instructors  at  all  levels  and  these  elements  should  bo 
lntrod\Jced  as  soon  as  possible  In  all  teacher  training 
courses  : 

eplstemologlcnl  reflection  should  be  introduced* 
systematically  since  every  t^:Cnher  should  be  interested  In 
the  scientific  slatiis  of  the  discipline  ho  teaches;  ho  should 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  structure  of  knowledge  in  his 
specialised  field,  to  define  the  lines  of  enquiry,  determine 
what  <s  to  be  studied  and  what  approach  should  be  selected. 
I3ut  (his  reflection  should  be  developed  while  keeping  a 
critical  attitude  and  it  should  not  be  dissociated  from* 
methodology. 

didactic  reflection  should  be  carried  out  in  depth;  it^ 
inlqht  he  useful  lo  romombor  the  definition  of  this  concept  : " 
didiictlcs  alms  to  study  tlie  processes  of  trtmsmis  slon  and 
assimilation  of  knowledge,  in  the  practical  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  knowledge  wM^h  are  specific  to  the  content.*' 
(G.VERnNAUD)  (1). 

.  knowledge  acquired  through  pndagogjcnl   rnsoarch  ; 

knowledgt.  acquired  through  cognitive  psychology  and  tho 
psychology  of  tlie  iearnlng  processes;  * 
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the  concept  of  didactic  transposition  which  was  not 
initially  discovered  in  our  disciplines,  but  which  seems  to 
have  a  general  application. 

Research  projects  organised  by  the  M.F.P.R.  and  the 
I.N.R.P,  should  enable  us  to  define  the  various  problems 
better  and  provide  some  answers.  A  research  project  on 
teacher  training  in  didactics  through  research  for  upper 
secondary  school  teachers  of  history  and  geography  is  already 
being  organised. 


(1)  G.VBRGNAUD  is  Head  of  Research  at  the  "Centre  National  de 
la  Recherche  Scientif ique,  (Maison  des  Sciences  de  l*Homme, 
Paris)  and  specialises  in  the  field  of  cognitive  psychology, 
learning  processes  and  the  didactics  of  mathematics.) 

How  can  teachers  be  made  into  teacher/researchers  ? 
We  have  already  mentioned  this  difficult  problem.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  transforming  all  teachers  into  researchers  in 
the  didactics  of  their  discipline  or  in  Educational  Science, 
the  aim  is  to  give  them  an  efficient  in-service  training. 
What  can  be  done  after  an  initial  training  along  the  lines  of 
the  model  we  are  experimenting,  for  example,  and  the  sessions 
of  in-service  training  in  didactics  through  research  which 
they  may  toko  part  in  7 

In-service  training  through  research  is  certainly  poa«eible  • 
if  the  teacher  is  prepared  to    commit  himself  to  taking    on  a 
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research  project  Indlvldunlly  (  at  university  or  another 
centre)  or  participating  in  an  organised  collective  research 
project.  Rut  up  till  now,  nny  participation  of  this  kind 
only  took  place  on  n  voluntary  basis.  What  is  more,  the 
finances  allotted  to  the  " pedagogical research  budget  on  a 
national  or  regional  level  only  provide  for  a  limited  number 
of  teacher/researchers  to  be  taken  on  ;  a  kind  of  equilibrium 
is  established  between  the  budget  and  the  number  of 
volunteers,  nearly  all  the  applicants  are  integrated  Into 
research  teams.      The  I.N.R*P.     ,  for  example,  has  a  few  more  ^ 


than  four  thousand  ariscclated  teacher/researchers  ,  whereas 
there  are  about  700,000  teachers  in  the  French  National 
Education  authority. 

To  make  the  Introduction  of  in-service  training  in 
flldactics  through  research  for  all  teachers  easier,  wouldn*t 
it  be  possible  to  offer  systematlcnlly 

J n  service  training  courses  for  all  tho  primary  school 
teachers  li^  a  school,  lor  all  the  teachers  in  the  same 
flisnlpllne  In  a  secondary  school  or  a  higher  secondary 
school:  The  formation  of  teams  of  this  kind,  even  for  a  short 
period,  would  encourage 

"longitudinal"      coherence     (the    ability    to    plan  coherent 
pedagogical  itineraries  from  one  class  to  the  next,.,)  and 
"horizontal"    cohorence    (what    strategies,     what  pedagogical 
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mothods  for  mixed  ability  classes  ...      what  common  method  of 
evaluation  could  be  applied  in  parallel  classes    of  different 
levels.,     it  would  simplify  further  contacts  and  dialogue  ... 
research- training  contracts  leading  teams    of  teachers  in 


and    putting    them    in    contact    with    researchers    from  the 
I .N.R. P. ,  university 
lecturers  . . . 

.     individual  contracts  for  self-training  ... 

Anyone  in  a  position  of  responsibility  in  the  educational 
system  knows  that  these  hypothese  are  very  ** ambitious"  and  far 
from  leading  to  a  rapid  generalisation,  unless  there  is  a  new 
training  scheme  for  all  those  engaged  in  teacher  training,  a 
reorganization  of  the  content  and  especially  of  all  the  training 
methods  and  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  budget. 

The  work  which  is  being  done  at  the  moment  by  the  instructors 
from  the  teacher  training  depart  »nt  of  each  administrative  area 
among  the  teachers, and  by  the  instructors  working  in  the  Teacher 
training  colleges  among  the  primary  school  teachers  is  essential: 
it  should  be  possible  to  integrate  a  flexible  mod(  1,  the 
contents,  strategies  and  methods  of  application,  to  make  up  a 
training  course  in  didactics  through  research.  Any  "teacher 
training  .Institute"  whatever  its  name  and  status  may  be,  which 
proposes  high  level  courses,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
trainees,     remains  the  vital  pivot  which  will  enable    teachers  to 


their    school  and    their  class  ♦Towards  specific    common  goals 
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Improve  their  skills  and  bring  tliem  up  to  date, 

nut  It  Is  oqually  essential  for  the  instructors  to  be  able  to  " 
develop  their  reflection  and  Improve  thoir  skills.  Research 
projects  on  the  didactics  of  dlRciplines  and  on  teacher  training 
In  didactics  through  research  should  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  these 
instructor-re.searchers  ;  this  by  no  means  rules  out  other 
research  projects,  carried  out  by  apecialised  researchers  at  a 
very  high  level;  all  the  same  it  would  be  a  positive  step  if  the* 
Instructors  were  aware  of  the  methodology  and  the  results  of 
rf?5?f>arch  projects  of  this  kind. 

The  setting-up  of  an  in-service  training  scheme,  with  the 
support  of  tito  training  colleges  for  primary  school  teachers, 
using  n  fiill-ncale  complnn  notwork  nevertheless  remains  a 
difficult  task  lo  put  into  practice;  It  would  lead  however  to  a 
considerable  multiplication  of  the  actions  and  to  a  fertile 
exchange  between  training/research  and  the  classroom. 
Significant  Incentives  should  be  found  to  step  up  and  support 
Initiatives  of  this  kind  which  help  to  Jink  theory  and  practice 
and  Improve  tenclting  and  learning  processes.  Primary  school 
tnnchers  will  lake  an  active  port  in  In-sorvlce  training  in 
dldncTtlcs  througli  rcseatclt  when  they  know  that  they  can  count  on 
tills  training  to  bilTtg  thorn  help  and  satlsfnotion  In  their  daily 
work . 


t.ucile  MARDCAU 

Senior  Researcher  at  the  l.N.R.P, 

translated  by  j.  MAIZEMER 

in  collaboration  whith  Mrs  MARHEAU 
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ABSTPACT 

This  paper  briefly  relates  how  the  geography  curriculum  was 
tied  in  with  key  power  structures       England  in  the  nine- 
t«c»nth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.    It  traces  connections 
between  religious  fun<lamentalism>  worlc*.  exploration  and  the 
knowledge  explosion^  colonialismi  scientific  racism  and 
perceptions  of  urban  crisis^  and  the  mediation  of  influential 
bodies  Auch  as  the  chnrches»  scientific  societies  (such  as 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society)  and  imperial  agencies*  in 
Infiltrating  approved  valuesp  and  attitudes  and  knowledge 
into  schools,  directly  through  text  books  and  pedagogy »  and 
Indirectly  through  control  of  the  burgeoning  media  which 
followed  gathering  literacy  and  leisure  time  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Geography  was  one  of  the 
early  subjects  at  the  cutting  edge  of  this  process  of 
politicizing  curriculum  content, 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  contradictions  in  influential  recent  statements  on 
the  purposes  of  geographical  education  in  England  is  that 
both  In  official  pronouncement  and  radical  critique  there  is 
agreement  that  the  curriculum  should  Include  a  political 
education  component.    Thus  in  the  department  of  Education  and 
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Science  'Curriculum  Hntters'  (locumout  GeoRraphy  from  5  to  16. 
one  of  t.\w  ol.J"ct.lvos  specif  loci  la  that  thn  subjBcL  should 
'help  pupils  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  some  controvers- 
ial social,  economic,  political  and  environmental  Issues 
whlc',.  have  a  geographical  dimension'.    Another  Is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  'political  oducatlon.  enhancing  pupils' 
levels  of  political  literacy'  (D.E.S..  1986.  para  59).  on  the 
face  of  It  not  far  removnd  from  lluckl«'s  plea  for  materials 
that  'take  the  geography  teacher  beyond  mere  political 
Information,  and  offer  a  real  contribution  to  political 
literacy'.    (Huckle.  1983.  83>.    The  hidden  agendas  arc  no 
,louht  very  different,  for  In  an  ongoing,  contentious  debate, 
both  conservative  and  radical  sides  accuse  the  other  of 
polltlclzatlon.     Its  formal  meaning  Is  'to  givo  a  political 
character  to',    but  the  de  facto  fear  Is  Mint  pol  It Iclsiatlon 
Involves  using  the  curriculum  to  serve  thn  ends  of  a  dominant 
powor  group,  whether  the  state  or  a  local  authority,  promot- 
ing Indoctrination,  dictating  the  content  and  values  to  be 
I  r.nnsmll.ted. 

Ai.  one  time  Indoctrination  meant  to  Instruct  In  a  subject. 
The  'great  educators'  disseminated  their  'doctrines'  (Rusk. 
1956).    Thus  while  Comenlus  could  be  counted  a  progressive 
educator  in  pedagogic  terms,  in  Insisting  that  learning 
snould  he  made  agreeable  and  promoted  through  the  senses  by 
visual  means.  Ills  content  was  prescribed  and  Its  purpose  was 
unequivocal!  to  make  men  'wise,  virtuous  and  pious',  tlie 
earth  and  Its  living  rrealuros  providing  testimony  to  the 
{{lory  of  Cod's  creation. 
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THE  POLITICIZATION  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY  CURRICULUM  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Tho  rnligious  fundamentalism  that  for  so  long  dominated 
school  provision  was  unashamedly  directed  to  politicizing  the 
curriculum,  though  that  is  not  what  it  was  called.    In  early 
ninoteenth-century  England,  for  example,  the  Anglican  Church 
was  extremely  powerful:  the  Conservative  Party  at  prayer. 
Its  more  reactionary  wing  saw  little  need  for  more  than 
Sunday  schooling  for  most  of  the  population,  but  the  more 
politically  conscious  regarded  mass  schooling  as  imperative 
as  a  means  of  controlling  a  potentially  unruly  proletariat. 

Geography  and  history  were  beneficiaries  of  this  religious 

control,  becoming  second  only  in  importance  to  the  'core 

subjects*:  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  (the  three  R*s). 

Geography  was  a  malleable  subject  in  a  number  of  ways.  In 

the  first  place,  it  could  offer  a  service.    At  higher  levels 

of  education,  for  example,  it  provided  basic  knowledge  about 

the  spread  of  early  Christianity.    The  'Historical  Geography 

of  the  Holy  Land'  was  for  long  a  prime  component.    At  lower 

levels,  the  content  of  the  subject  lent  itself  to  the  most 

widespread  fundamentalist  contribution  to  pedagogy, 

catechitical  teaching: 

•Teacher:  How  may  the  Counties  of  England  be  grouped? 
Pupil:  Into  northern,  southern  and  midland'. 
(Brewer,  1870,  21-3) 

'Capes  and  Bays'  geography  was  far  from  a  mere  neutral 
compilation  of  factual  knowledge,  to  be  learned  off  by  heart, 
though  this  was  part  of  the  intent.    For  the  facts  to  be 
learned  wore  not  restricted  to  the  names  of  capes  and  bays. 
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rho  nnlRhts  "f  monntnlns  nnd  Miq  lenRt.hs  of  rivorn.  Tlinre 
woro  al.^o  ox  cathcdrn  valun  sl.atnmenfs,  offorod  as  as 
unassallablft  In  their  correctness  as  the  names  of  capes  and 
hays.    Thus  In  Tato's  podaRoglcal  text  of  185A,  the  toachor 
was  urRod  l:o  take  advantage  of  the  *VO^tot  of  contrast*.  To 
Implement  this,  tho.  page  of  Information  was  to  be  divided 
Into  two  columns,  as  a  means  of  comparing^  or  ratlmr 
contrasting,  as  in  one  example,  two  imperial  nations,  England 
nnd  Spain: 

Contrast 


England 

The  elevation  of  the  highest 
mountain.  Scaw  Poll...   Is  only 
a  little  more  than  half  a  mile 

The  rl Imate  is  damp  nnd 
rliangeable 

The  rpllglon  Is  ProtpstanMsm 
The  workshop  of  the  world 


Possesses  the  most  perfect 
polll Irnl  Institutions 

Its  colonies  flouri'>n  In 
rvf%ry  part  of  the  globe 


Spain 

The  elevation  of  the 
highest  point  In  the 
Pyrenees  is  about  2i  miles 

The  climate  is  generally 
warm  and  salubrious 

The  rel Iglon  Is  Roman 

Cannot  supply  Its  own 
people  with  maiujf actnred 
goods 

A  prey  to  civil  discords 


Us  colonies  are  dismemb- 
ered and  enfeebled 


(Tatp,  I8S/I,  7V/«) 

llplghtpiilng  furMior  the  appeal  of  such  xenophobic  but 
populist  compilations,  was  the  fnct  that  the  new  geographical 
knowledge  was  wonderful,  comnunlcatiug  exciting  r'etail  about 
colonial  expansion,  liplped  by  n  technoltpy  a.lvanced  enough  to 
rnmmunlcaie  It  vividly.    Scientific  exploration,  geographical 
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discovery,  missionary  zoali  and  colonial  Initiative  combined 
Jn  «  heady  information  brew.    The  association  of  such  names 
AS  PltRroy  (of  ILM.S.  Beagle  fame)  and  Livingstone,  both  of 
whom  won  medals  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  with 
discoveries  of  mysterious  new  lands  were  heaven-sent 
opportunities  for  the  promoters  of  geographical  education. 
The  translation  of  the  values  of  RGS  man  to  school  level  made 
geography  potentially  second  only  to  religious  Instruction  as 
A  subject  'of  benefit  to  mankind'.  (KGS  Correspondence  Files, 
1871-1880)  Googvaphy  could  teach  the  future  colonist  'to 
appraise  the  value  of  a  country'  (Ravenstrin,  1886,  165-6), 
the  military  man  'to  plan  a  campaign'  or  help  the 
entrepreneur  'In  controlling  a  large  business' •  (Herbertson, 
190A,  hll)  Leading  figures  of  the  highly  Influential  Royal 
Geographical  Society  (Marsden,  1986)  were  predictably 
Imperialist  In  their  Ideology,  as  In  the  case  of  Douglas 
Freshfleld,  a  famed  mountaineer,  a  Fellow  and  later  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  RGS,  and  first  President  of  the  Geographical 
Association. 

•Shall  we  English  who  Inherit  so  large  a  part  of  the 
world  not  acquaint  ourselves  with  our  Inheritance  and 
the  conditions  under  which  we  can  retain  and  make  the 
most  of  It?    What  has  been  the  fate  of  our  race?    To  be 
tbn  greatest  rulers  and  merchants  and  colonisers  the 
world  has  ever  seen...  Do  you  think  we  are  educating 
children  for  this  high  destiny...  by  comparative 
Ignorance  of  the  ear  )'s  structure,  of  the  natural  lawa 
by  obedience  to  which  they  may  go  forth  and  win  peaceful 
victories  and  fill  up  the  void  spaces  of  our  planet? 

(Freshfleld,  1886,  701) 

More  directly  significant  was  Sir  Halford  Macklnder,  a 
champion  of  geographical  education  and  an  eminent  geo- 
politlcian.    A  unifying  imperial  philosophy  characterised  his 
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work.    Up  wiotp  tnxts  for  coloninl  chlMinn,  using  the  modiiim 
of  visnni  lii?5l.tnrtlon,  so  I  hnt  thoy  would  gflln  n  'Just 
lmpr«sjilon'  of  tho  llnltod  Kingdom  (Marklnder,  1911,  79-B6). 
Ills  objortlvpf?  wnrp  «s  oxpllalt  an  thoso  of  FrrshfiRld, 

M.ef  our  tnnchlng  hv  from  tho  HriUsh  stnndpoint,  so 
tliflt  finally  we  nee  the  world  as  a  tlioatre  for  Brltlsli 
activity.    This,  no  doubt.  Is  to  dnviatn  from  th«  cold 
nnd  impartial  ways  of  sclcncn.    Wlwn  wo  tfiach  the 
millions,  howovfir,  wc  arn  not  training  scientific 
investigators,  but  the  practical  striving  citlanns  of  an 
empire  which  has  to  hold  Its  plncn  through  the  universal 
law  of  survival  I  Inongh  nfflclency  and  effort  . 

(Mackindor,  1911,  83) 

fr  l«  Ihnrnfore  not.  ^^urprlslng  that  In  Kngllsh  school  ti5xts, 
and  children's  literature  In  general,  a  contented  motherland 
was  counterpolnted  with  images  of  hostile  environments,  of 
enervating  heat,  exotic  plants,  dangerous  mammals,  barbarian 
Inhabitants,  and  of  unpleasant  and  often  fatal  diseases.  But 
I  hp  I'ommerclnl  potential  of  these  environments  wa^  also 
rerognlsed.    Thus  Afrlra  could  bo  divided  Into: 

MinaMhy  rolonlsablo  Africa,  where  Ruropean  races  may  be 
expected  to  become  In  tine  the  pre  ailing  type... 
Fairly  healthy  Africa... 

Unhealthy  but  exploitable  Africa...  for  the  most  part  of 
great  commnrclal  value  and  Inhabited  by  fairly  docile, 
governable  racesj  the  Africa  of  the  trader  and  planter 
and  of  despotic  Ruropean  control. 
F.xtremely  unhealthy  Africa. 

(Johnston,  1905,  275) 

ill  the  late  nineteenth  centiiry,  the  appraisal  became  more 
overtly  racist,  as  Darwinist  thinking  was  transposed  Into 
social  action.    At  one  level  there  was  unoaso  about  tlie 
nntnrn  of  the  new  relationship  postulated  between  Inim.in  life 
And  the  animal  creation.    At  another  were  related  anxieties 
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about  racial  decay  which  an  increasingly  overcrowded  and 

perceived  of  as  corrupt  urban  proletariat  in  Britain's  large 

towns  and  cities  was  supposedly  generating. 

v.. while  brooding  over  the  awful  presentation  of  life 
as  it  exists  in  the  vast  African  forest,  it  seemed  to  me 
only  too  vivid  a  picture  of  many  parts  of  our  own  land. 
As  there  is  a  darkest  Africa  is  there  not  also  a  darkest 
England?    Civilisation,  which  can  breed  its  own 
barbarians,  does  it  not  also  breed  its  own  pygmies?' 
(Booth,  1890,  11) 

The  solutions  included  elimination  and  emigration.  The 

latter  bncame  a  popular  proposal  for  relieving  the  problems 

of  the  cities.    That  geography  in  school  might  help  to 

promote  sucli  omlgration  was  proposed  at  the  RGS. 

*Only  the  more  Intelligent  of  the  labouring  population 
wnrn  gnnerally  those  who  went  abroad?  the  most  ignorant 
did  not,  and  U  would  be  a  great  national  advantage  if 
the  Society  would  help  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  amongst 
the  lower  classes' . 

(R.G.S.  Kfiltie  Report,  1886,  180) 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  century  the  K^ography  teacher  had  to 
romn  to  terms  with  a  new  paradigm.    Mackinder  was  the 
catalyst  in  promoting  a  new  regional  geography,  bridging  the 
gap  between  physical  and  political  geography.  Herbertson 
disseminated  the  idea  through  his  secondary  school  texts, 
based  on  Ills  'higher  unUs',  the  major  natural  regions  of  the 
world.    (Herbertson,  1905,  100-10)    On  the  face  of  it  this 
provided  a  disinterested  academic  framework.  Controversial 
iRflues  were  largely  eschewed.    But  the  new  paradigm  brought 
with  It  Its  own  determinism.    Rnvi 'onments  V.came  stereotyped 
in  pre-digested  regional  packages.    People  took  a  back  seat. 
School  geography  was  effectively  dei  imanised  and 
dopoliMclzed. 
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^t  Iprtfil  this  wnn  thr  cnsn  at  socondary  Invcl.     In  Mm  plmsn« 
of  school  liiR  In  wlilch  I  lio  llorbortson  framework  was  loss 
Inf  lucni.lfti »  rnclal  fltorootyplng  was  more  apparent.  For 
youngor  age  Ir.vels,  pedagogical  thoory  miggestod  Miat  an  easy 
hifrodurtton  to  gpography  waH  Ihrongli  I  iin  flfndy  of  simp  In 
pooplon.    Macklnder  supported  such  thinking,    III.m  'six  roads* 
to  geography  were  Ideas  for  use  with  young  rhildren  hefore 
Ihn  'flrytt  hook  of  geography'  could  he  Introduced,  at  about 
rhe  age  of  el^ht  or  nine.    The  fifth  of  the  'fjlx  ruadfj'  was 
•ihe  rom.inMc  road  of  inU»s  of  distant  lands  and  'once  ttpon  a 
time*' . 

'Wonderland,  with  Its  sandstorms  and  camels.    Where  the 
land  Is  drenched  in  Central  Africa  they  will  Imagine 
dark  forests  and  pygmies*, 

(Roxby,  191^4,  /i05) 

Tales  of  native  life  and  the  romance  of  exploration  and 
settlement  of  distant  lands  were  regarded  as  particularly 
fasclnaHng  for  elementary  school  children,    (Reynolds,  1915, 
7),  and  new  techniques  of  illustration  were  Increasingly  and 
disarmlngly  deployetl.    Covert  pol  It  iclKat  ion  was  even  more 
evident   In  children's  annuals, 

Mm  pat(  of  onr  F.mpire  callnd  Cape  Colony  there  are  some 
hiack  people  called  Kaffirs.    Thoy  Hvr  In  ftmny  little 
round  Imiises  like  big  beehives.    As  It  Is  generally  very 
hoi  ,  Ihey  do  not  need  to  wear  much  clothing,  hut  when 
Ihey  do  wear  (tlnthi's  they  are  very  fond  of  bright 
coloured  things' , 

(The  (JhUd's^  Empire  Picture  Annual,  1912) 

The  spirit  of  Rmpire  continued  to  surface  in  a  number  of 
English  gi»ogrnphy  and  h:Mtory  texts,  at  least  until  the 
|9fiOM.    As  lale  as  19!)R  Rrady  and  Spink  could  unhlushlngly 
offer  the  following  comment  In  a  chapter  entitled  'A  Final 
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Word  on  Africa*  In  a  school  text  on  the  southern  continents, 

areas  at  that  time  usually  .studied  in  the  earlier  years  of 

the  secondary  school,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  more 

straightforward  than  the  northern, 

*Now  tliat  we  httvo  noted  all  parts  of  the  'Dark 
Continent'  we  can  f;ee  It  Is  dark  no  longer, «.  The 
trnmendous  efforts  of  the  Europeans  In  the  last  hundred 
years  have  changed  Africa  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
There  are  some  big  problems  to  resolve  as  a  result  of 
those  efforts. 

1 ,  Relations  between  Europeans  and  Africans 
This  Is  the  great  pioblem  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  In 
those  parts  where  the  European  makes  his  home  in  Africa, 
It  is  especially  serious*    In  places  like  Kenya, 
Tanganyika,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
and  the  Union,  both  races  live  side  by  side.    Both  are 
entitled  to  claim  living  standards  suitable  to  their 
neods,  but  they  are  so  vastly  different  In  standards  of 
civilisation  that  the  needs  of  the  African  people  are 
fnr  fewer  than  the  needs  of  the  Europeans,  and  the 
African  workers  are  able  to  live  comfortably  on  much 
lowor  Mfi^en  than  the  Europeans*. 
(Drady  and  Spink,   1958,  62) 

Presumably  it  Is  a  sign  of  progress  that  no  current  text-book 
writer  conld  Ret  away  with  such  casuistry.     It  would  be  wise 
to  remomber,  liownver,  that  greater  sensitivity  to  the  human 
issues  involved  was  not  a  discovery  of  the  1960s  or  1970s. 
Almo??t  half  a  century  before  Spink  and  Brady,  for  example,  a 
fioston  Toacliers*  College  lecturer  was  offering  a  more  humane 
vision,  wishing  geography  to  show  young  children  *a  world 
made  up  of  countries  and  peoples  differing  in  many  ways  but 
alike  in  more,  and  bound  together  by  mutual  esteem  and  need*. 
(Quoted  in  Usker,  1929,  318). 
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nnwruiBINC  CWMENT 

•rhn  noMon  that  text-books  should  ho  scrul  Inisod  for 
stereotyping  n- 1  othor  fnlse  Images  Is  not  a  new  one,  nn<l  has 
bfion  espoused  for  some  ycnrs  now  (See,  Inter  alia,  Mar.sden, 
t97fij  lllcks.  I98lt  Wright,  1982  and  1985).    Much  research  Is 
still  required  in  tlie  area,  however.    A  necessary 
underpinning  Is  the  establlshinent  of  a  strong  hlstorlral 
frame  through  which  to  probe  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the 
insidious  polltlrlzatlon  that,  stereotyping  and  other  types  of 
distorted  consr.lousness  promote.    Evon  more  Important  Is  the 
IninrnatlonallJiatlon  of  such  research.    Here  too  a  beginning 

henn  made,  in  which  colleagues  brought  together  by  the 
Inloi  nal  lonal  Ceographlcal  Union  have  plnyed  n  prominent  part 
(See  llaubrlch,  198/.).    The  Impetus  should  not  be  lost.  We 
still  require  more  sophisticated  frameworks  and  depth  of 
.mnlysls  than  hnvo  ns  yet  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  complex 
sublet  of  the  pnlUlclzatlon  of  the  geography  curriculum. 
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HRHORANmiN  Vi)U  A  VtlRKfllO  OROUPr 
KMIMHKIAI,  Rn.^RAHCM    III  TIIK  l)M)ACTia{  Ol'  GHDGRAPIIY 

lln  I  milt.  2><:hrotlanhr  iinnoff' 

I  hi'i  I '»  lUc^  Ml  I !  «1  papnr  of  n  r,r>ricir-  cniicnT  imrj  hh 
Ihn  .rrnalJnn  nf  .i  v/tirklng  f^rniip  rMlln*!  "ninpl  r  lr;al 
t  n-^o.T  r  in       llin         dldnoi;  of  Qrin^rnpUy** 

cr'cMirot  t;rMi»)r  unnni    I'-'^n^  ,    IQnro  . 

If  v/<>  Ivp  hn  fjvnr  r:rim«?  wf?11  known  de  C 1  lenc  i  In 
t  pp  M '  .1 1. 1  Of.     nf      t.hnotins,      In     th^»     denlgn  fj 

t  t^';«>/»t wotk,  .Mul  In  Khp  chcil  rn  of  I  n'i*^f)Rndpnh  nnd 
«jnp. MjrlfMi I  v.u  |nhi«=>'^,  wn  li.nvn  hn  sti  lctly  npply  rulni?5 
«'nniinf)n  \.t)  nil  »^niplt  IfMl  nnolal  ?^o|nn';n«. 
I'viiTipIn^  will  b»'  y,lv'»n  Imw  In  <:nn^*it.r  ii'^t  tf-^sja.nrch 
\ti  .  It  .uvl  I  rt  •■-hiKKin  1  f^n  !  f  I  onnt  voi  inh}on.  Ih  Ip? 
Iu'p»>'l  l.)i/il  I  ho'iM  K'i  ^ '^'^  I  *  1^*^-*  will  r.nrvo  nr\  n  romwion 
hn--. I  .     (fit  v/nt  k  In^  grnwfi  n?i     wf'll   n*;  ftu    fnlui  R 

il  I  ^.'  .i^t  I. a  I  I  nrp  . . 

M  I'  .il'vn  '.\)f4,pn'-J.nt]  t.h.it-  hho  1<1II  «;  fiinml  r,*^  ton  wl  J  I 
fun   f  Inn  n'\  .>n    In  •  I  I  nnn  I   r:In.»>?  I        prr.l. . 
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I NTRODUCT I  ON 


Pn??ieftrr:hGr.s     In  the  empirical  didactics  of  Geography 


iinually  f.ico  sarae  crucial  problGrns: 

1.  What  are  s])ecific  characteristics  of  our 
Ti?»«aarch?  -  a  question  of  distinction  between  other 
sciences  ^e.g.    empirical  Paedagoglcs) , 

2.  What  ir,  our  theoretical  ba»?5ls?  -  a  question  of 
h  l€»rarch  Icril  order  of  sciences  ^t*.g.  paedagogical 
nnr\  psychological  theories  explain  students* 
behavior,  also  if  applied  to  geographical  content 
I  earning) . 

3.  Vliat  does  a  standard  empirical  design  consist  of? 
-  n  question  of  joethodologica  1  expertise  (ol  which 
nur  Gefjgrajiher  mny  be  inexpert  because  his 
unlveri^lty  formation  did  not  include  the  required 
methods) , 

4.  What  statistical  methods  should  be  applied?  -  In 
mojr^t  crtf^eB  a  qtier;tion  put  In  the  wrong  place,  l,e» 
fifher  i.hf>  collect  Inn  of  d  4ta  and  not  together  with 
our  pciJnts  2  and  3. 

Uf;ef u I   he  1  p    to     these     problems     cannot     coihg  from 
wJthln  the  didactics  of  Geography,    but  from  outside, 
from  sciences  with    a     solid     history     of  empirical 
T  nRsarch, 
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'nhmi  1  rl       nrcp|)t     I  ho      nOvlof?    g  I  von       by    nmpl  r  i  1 


H.o.  M  "  rho  iflo.i  nf  omptilcnl  r^>r,ertTGh  In  learning 
fwMh       Tnr;pp»?t.       to      gnngr  nph  I  nn  1       oonlr^ntiq  nnci 


In       nulnr     to    f)pt.linl7»9     tlm    i^ffoctn     at  t^nchlng 

Anil  wlion  v/n  r.rmr*  tn  ouUlno  n  i=;pnrlf  lr  wor  k  of 
TH'-.nnTi  h     v/H       '-^hcuilcl       think      of       the       ful  lowing 

pi  n  I  mpT  I     I  t  Kj 

I  .    r  h^n  o   mn-^ !.   I>n       '  ,r>i.  cjf  ]iy  pot.hfil  p  f  f     t'^  lui^nd 

'  hnnr^-'t. f^i  rnintjr,,   Q.g.     "romndlal  Instruction 

M".  Inc^  vnr  Jn«i<^  inmH  a   (slt(ip»?=i,    f.'lms,   ab?;tr/ict  model*;) 

v/l  n  nTjforcia  Inng-timQ  lo  ton  I- ion  plfnr;ts  bf?c«ur5« 
h  '>!    rh'>  niniHn   fnolllhni  R  imi  1  t  f  iH  moii<5 1  f)nn  1  mniiif)ry 

•  t  r\v)  I  lU  <=>r? . ' 

\  Vll.hln  nut  I  f>sOf-iM:)i  v/n  inir^t  nnflly*nR  th*=» 
v.-ulnMovi'^  of  nnr  t  r  ort  tim^n  tn,  f*.^.  "glvnn  rt  ci^rtnln 
I'iotitli.i*  ^^rviji^i  apli  I '  ;n  1  <:< 't^  t  "il. ,  n»<?a'".nrn  tho  nffoct'^ 
<»f        U'i  1  ng     f)M  I  y     r;  1  Idns  ftUri     u<x\  t)fl^      «^  1  I  «ln'5  .nnd 

I    inrtdrt  I    I  f  iv,r>  •  h»^r '*  . 


.Mhi.  -it  fnnnl  lf=;l      M.rMil.nfU  .      IQnn.n.      1  ,  p.-ii  nnthprsRR  by 


f  lb  j  or  I  \  vor; ) 


I t  fi  foT  mnlnto  pr 1  pt  1  vo  r-.pntenon«; 
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3.  Our  independent  variables  (small  in  number)  must 
be  of  n  kind  that  the  Geography  teacher  has  a  real 
chance  to  manipulate  them,  e.g,  "the  presentation  of 
a  givon  content  in  form  of  a  black  and  white  sketch 
or  a  four-colour  topographical  map  or  a 
multi-coloured,  three-dimensional  landscape  drawing" 
(and  nob:  variables  such  as  gender,  social 
background  etc.  of  students;  only  in  cases  when 
theory  s^iiggests  possible  differences  should  we 
Investigate  in  tsuch  variables,  e.g.  map  reading 
capabilities  between  boys  and  girls  aro 
significantly  different  as  can  be  taken  from  reseach 
results  on  intelligence) 

4.  Our     dppendent  variables     (also  small     in  number) 
ist  be  s\ich  as  to  measure  our  hypothetical  learninf^ 

ffects,  e«g«  "correct  answers  measured  as  raw 
pninbs  In  a  given  item,  or  degree  of  performance 
measured  as  time  consumed  in  producing  a  landscape 
prof  1 1  o  f  r  om  the  basis  of  a  topographical  map'* . 

Our  research  must  cons  1st  in  sinal  1  experiments, 
e.g.  "the  variation  of  2-4  methodological  approaches 
to  inir  odiice  map  read  ing  "  (and  not :  the  whole  sum 
of  possible  differences  of  two  complete  curricula  of 
Geography) . 


mu 
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Hf)W  U)  ri.AN  AN  HXrKKIMRNT 

?.r»iirri*'r  (\9(\f\i*,  II)  f^lveR  f^u  1 11  iiiinl  nnt.  Ing  exnmple 
hnv/  \.()  pinii  fln'i  ruprnnlzn  nn  oxpni  i  in<=»Til.  <whir;h  for 
oMt  «^;|>o«  *  I  f  J  piirpn^'iRs  mif^ht  bn  Imnf^lnnH  t.a  have 
poi)y,r  nph  i '"^.'n  1  cant  piiis:  «n  roqI  rjf^lf-.nl  mndol  of 
ngr  I  <:n  I  t\\vr\  I  landtisn  In  arid  znneR) . 

Whori  pupils  work  v/H.h  dyn*jmlc  Ry^^toms  on  a  cnmp\it«3r 
VIP  •i.-jn  f\^\r,Mmn  Ihnf.  tlipy  Inarn  flF>tnil«?  of  hhe 
>vn  1  r)j3^  li-nl  niinri  1: 1  r)ii  prorsBnhnrl  ^R^Jigmphy  can  tout) 
3nd  f)f  thf^  '^tt»ioh\ir^  nf  a  model  <  mothodolog  lea  1 
■•:c»n  I  on  >  .  Thorp  rniTir^lh  two  opnn  cjnosi,  1  niisr 
.1.  WI).tK  inlo  f|ti  l.hrr.n  rul<=»s  <n  1  ir- 1  tbia«5 ,  for  mu Inn, 
.      f  n  I'At.  i  nn:^)   play  vdiirh  arp  hidden  within  tho  mndfil 

ind     rt-honld   ho  t\nlnf  \  n<\  hy  Ihn  ^tivlpnt?  IIpt  p  wp  havo 
r'^-nii      Kfi     Mipor  p  t.  i  cn  1     ooii'sl  (Jor « t  iiin«^i     nn  thf> 

\f^.Mu\t\p,  of  Ml  I  n'=;pp«-:  1 1  vn  1  y  nn  I  hr»  I  n;ir  n  I  ng  by 
.Mr.-ctvorv    M?p,.in  ^  r,rr»f>Mn,  P^VH), 

b.  Whnl.  »!  I  r  f'M  fMf  tpr,  1  ti  Ipninnrr^'  pffor^tn  do  wp 
I  f>i  o  I  f  r  nin  t hn     t  yp  I      1   cnm|)nt<n-     nl  <  Ain  t;  1  nri  vihpr  p 

^  4  r.Mirioni.'^  wru  k  tognthnr  r^ninparpii  tn  thn  nor  mal 
1  rMr  TI  I  hg  si  ttinl.  I  nn  V  llofP  vin  havn  to  rfMnir  tn 
I  hni  11    1 1 ''a  I   It)!)-;  I  d^M  a  *  I  onn  caiMornlng  J.hp  pt<nf^lplp 
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of  conperfttlve  problem  solving  (Johnson,  1981). 
c.  Our  attention  muBt  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
neither  thnoretlcol  background  comes  from  Geography 
but  from  Paedagoglcs  respectively  from  Educational 
Pnychnlogy  (there  is,  of  course,  also  a  theory  of 
Geography!   within  the  ecological  raodel). 

2.  Mapping  sentence; 

High/low  learning  effects  can  be  explained  by 

-  the  high/ low  Intnnsl ty 

-  In  which  learning  contents  are  presented 

-  when  students  work  alone/  in  groups 

-  and  have  to  iparn  rules 

-  and  <:an  he  divided  in  good/low  pretest  groups. 

3.  Hxperitiiental  design 

2x2  factorial  design,  analysis  of  covariance  (I.e. 
2  X    2  X  =60  students,     ac  i    rninlinuin    of  20  per 

cnll  should  be  observed).  Our  independent  variables 
(prndlctors  for  learners*   effects)  are 

Inf ormat ion  (did  students  receive  information  on 
the  iraplioit  rules  of  our  model,  yes/no), 

-  1 ea r n 1 ng  si t ua 1 1 on  (did  students  work  in  groups  or 
a  I  one) . 
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r;t  t.uri  t  inn      

iTi]  nri»^     ?.0       :  20 

Preterit  r^nult.«3  r\nr\  «=ievf=»rnl  parninehor?;  of  steering^ 
yA\G  im^de  1   wor  n  tnkfin  a  Pi  cavar  in^Q?^. 

Our  (IfipohrUMit  v,ir  l.^iMn  (or  i  t.nr  1  um)  )nr,  f  of  ioRt 
ror.tillfi  C.I  iR^irtilnp,  nur\  rohentlon  tor.t.  nonipr idling 
nil  "".v' •*^*^ni  itilof^,  /irlini  n  I  "^jtpr  pfl  J  mimviintol  y  af1.«r 
Mm  r:f)fnpnhrM-  r.  I  inn  1    1. 1  on ) . 

Ihl-^;  r»xppr  1  rm»nt  rvmj  1  il  Runr/Jiit.pn  n  '^nlld  r>ni^wnr  t-n 
t  hn  nn^  rhntir)!  ()g  I  I  problotn  hov/  hr^nt  tn  tQOch  fli 
y/»r)i^i  aph  l.hffjty.      Whflt     pi  nmrpil  si         mnnh  Mih 

lorn  :h»M        ihink     nf,      hnv/    R)jotilfi  atf^n\\\7:<^  i.hw 

l^-nrnlng  r.  1  t  \in  fr,  I  nn  ?  Wv^  rn'^nlt.M  Wf)ii)<l  j^iv^  pincticn) 
^-.npgQ'^it.  ir.mn  f«)r  r<=)ftl  ^.chnol  si  tiini  Iptis  flnrl  innko  1;h« 
•  n  rl.'\«'t^^  I       nf  i»f>Mj;^r  npliy     nn  nppHnrtbl*^  RclntK^©, 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Our  P>fnmpl«  nwy  have  demonstrated  that  the  didactics 
of  GooRraphy  is  a  subdisclpUne  of  general  didactics 
which  again  is  a  subdiscipl ine  of  educational 
scl^nnG.    If  we  agree  that  our  subject  is  the„ science 

9l  iJ^«_LnBj:JLt.ujLionali2ed     teachinff  and     learning  of 

PjPErpphy  we  can  define  several  major  tasksj 
1.  Analyses  of  general  teaching/learning  issues 
with  Rpeclflc  geographical  contents  with  a  certain 
danger  of  trying  to  invent  the  wh^el  again  because 
ciducatlonal  ists,  colleagues  of  general  didactics  or 
educational  psychology  might  analyse  the  same 
problems  only  with  different  subject  contents,  But 
wo  should  also  see  the  great  chance  here  for 
oonpera tlon . 

P..  Analyses  of  the  Bpeoific  contents  or  methods  of 
GfiDRrnphyi  Working  with  mmps.  atlases,  globes, 
reliefs,  madelfi;  investigations  during  outdoor 
si  tnatlor)f:>,  excursions,  interviews;  working  with 
sketches,  drawings  of  landscapes,  of  diagraramesj 
data  cnllDction  and  procef36lng  and  other  techniques 
mostly  an^i  exclusively  reserved  for  Geography. 
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Thf^  .ifm  r)f  mil  r^r,n.nrr:h  Jn  i.lils;  cnso  nhovild  Ur  to 
fifi'i  nuf.  hnw  Ihfi  spncific  cnii  t;i?in  nnr\  tTK^thnris  of 
Opt)gi  .iphy  '-.hnnhl     hn   tnken   1  nio     /:>ocnunl.   to  optiinlz© 

:i.        Annlyr.fir,     of     dRl.nl  lod  i     tif     koori  « pli ion  1 

f)l)Joi:  I  Ivppi  v/lth  t>iP  Inlnnl.ifin  to  doj^.crlbe 
lilnr.ii  chicnl  ttnn^  of  d  I  f  f  leu  1 1  lo?^  and  rIvg 
I  nd  If  M  Diir;  hnw  aikI  In  vihlch  ardor  boj=it  to  prooQod 
in  ton-dilTif^  ^1 1.  uaM  OTIS.  We  rould  thnn  procQGd  nnd 
nn.^lvf'O  tr.iiiFifpi  Rfrnct.c?  nn  cprtnln  h  1  <?rnrnb loa  1 
Ipvol*-  (wllhin  ifr>r>j7jrnphy  cunt.f>nl<?  or  aiso  morn 
g;i'niM.il:  f»  .  p;  •  iim  Ir^  i  s  I  Tui  i  rif^  nf  rjomplox  nKidr^)s  ill 
o!  lior    '  lid*  I  fv:  . 

4.  A  11.1  !  y.O'*.  (>r  In/T  h!nf{  mnf  hndn  whirli  nin  inrush 
h'^l  prill      fri?    mu    p,pf  »gr  .1  pli  1 1  a  1.     ofint.ni»*n  nn<J  inohluidn, 

•  r  v[)n^  nf  Mimruliril  1  n^^t.Miff  I  on  Iti  n  •ronipvil.nt 
•-i  I  rnn  I  .i  1. 1  on  . 

•  J  )NNKK,  C,  (  1'-)MM,  i  n  pr  r,c;r-,)  „i  S'Ly  In-,  nnd 
hri V 1 1  nriirfM» I  ft  I  Knnv/lTif^,  Tngtingr,bt*i  if:hf,  nnd  winf%, 
Abhrtnd  I  tmgMn,  Onnhfif  Imr  (innc^t  aphr>nlng  I^JMV,  Wlnr;h/i- 
don,    .'Up  I  Ti»»f  . 

l-'iAN,    n.I«:.    «i  (iKMrNO,    f.fi.    U'V/M)   A'^rpiif  lnp;  rrjgnlMvG 
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•1T7V:HING  PiVCriCE  SUPERVISION  -  USING  A  DIARY  TOR  RERFXTIION 

FrnnoGS  Slater 

In  thn  so  called  *  softer*  fonns  of  qivilitntiva  cxlucatiofial 
rer^arch,  diary  keeping  as  a  niathod  of  reflection  and  insight 
is  bfiing  established. 

'Hin  RUf)orvision  of  torching  practice  is  a  little  researched 
and  a  rntlvir  unknown  activity  in  teaclier  education.  It  is 
imkncwn  in  t\Yi  fjenso,  not  of  timetables  followad  and  other 
j^urfacrj  details,  but  unknown  at  its  (Jeepor  levels,  i.e.  in 
tlie  nature  of  t\\c  'innotings*  between  tv/o  people,  stulent 
and  tutor. 

In  niy  paper,  largely  lvi«nd  on  fxirticular  diary  entries  of 
lon(;hing  practice  supervision,  I  atteiipt  to  reveal  my  tlioughts 
niKl  coficems  rocollecLcMi  after  the  event. 
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lEACHING  PFVCTICE  SUPERVISION  -  USING  A  DIARY  FDR  REaBCTICJN 

Frances  Slater 

In  the  so  called  'softer'  forms  of  qualitative  educational 
research,  diary  keeping  as  a  method  of  reflection  and  source 
of    insights   and    interpretations    is   becoming  established. 

Supervision  of  teaching  practice,  cn  the  otl^ar  hard,  is  still 
a  little  researched  and  a  rather  mkncwn  activity  in  teacher 
education.  It  is  mkncvn  in  ttv4  sense,  not  of  tiimtablcs 
follc«««id  and  other  surface  details,  bjt  unknown  at  its  deeper 
levels  i.e.  in  the  meaning  of  the  'meetings*  betv^en  tvgo 
people,  student  and  tutor. 

In  this  paper,  largely  based  on  a  particular  diary  entry 
of  teaching  practice  supervision,  I  attenpt  to  reveal  my 
thoughts  and  conc3ems,  recollected  and  oontenplated  after 
the  event. 

This  example,  with  its  interpretations,  begjjis  to  reveal 
the  meaning  of  teaching  practice  supervision  as  a  pei-sonal 
and  huran  experience  which  has  dironsions  and  levels 
of  moaning  rarely  ccn55idered  in  the  literature  of  teacher 
educat  ion . 

Tin  diary  descriptions  and  my  uiterpretations  form  'data*, 
Hie  'data'  is  offered  to  others  in  the  spirit  of  seeking 
tf«ir  reactions  and  interpretations,  thus  continuing  a  quest 
for  illumination  and  further  under  stranding.  At  the  sarm 
tijin,   the  pa^xir  highlights  both  the  value  I  place  personally 
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on  diary  Roeping  as  a  form  of  research  in  wtiich  process  yields 
product,  and  the  need  for  exploring  in  dejjth  lencliing  practice 
supervision  as  one  of  the  central  activities  in  teacher 
education . 

Rxtract  frail  riiy  diary 
27th  Oncefrber 

I  first  thought  of  keeping  a  diary  last  year,  as  a  vjay  of 
trying  to  fTvake  more  sense  of  teaching  practice  supervision. 
Td  Rcen  wtiat   I  v«uld  describe  as  a  ratlier  bad,  an  awful 

very  early  lesson  by    wtw  just  seenod  to  let  the  kids 

have  it  all  their  way.  Anything  I  could  say  was,  I  felt, 
pointless  -  he  had  to  get  hlirrolf  to  square  one.  I  saw  it 
as  a  poor  lesson,  a  non  lesson  -  tl>e  children,  only  first 
ynars,  talked^  chatted,  called  out,  tl«  noise  got  greater 
and  greater  and  he  did  little  to  assert  himself,  to  put 
h iinse  1  f  in  author ity .  On  ref lect  ion ,  a  long  way  f ran  my 
sense  of  great  frustration  at  what  I*d  seen  and  feeling  that 
I  could  nf)t  act  for  him,  it  seems  tliat  possibly  his 
cons t<! mat  ion  at  my  observing  the  chaos  paralysed  him  into 
inaction.  Ile*s  capable  and  personable  thou^  I  think  to 
i)l)r*ptvo(!  without  a  front  could  liave  bncn  painful.  It 
i;c)  ]up{Yinry1  that  niy  subsequent  visits  during  the  year  wiitj 
in  afloni(X)n  and  \yc  drove  l)ack  with  nt?  to  <x»ntral  FxMvlon, 
Mis  conversations  v\orc  al)out  a  very  clever  brot^Kir,  his 
(P  '«)  iBil^appiness  at  boantUng  school,  his  syipathy  for 
\\n  unrlntdog  in  t^m  clans.  Win  caiments  alx^ut  pupils  seciTiod 
tn   n>vjw  a   capacity   for   identifying   v/ith  certain  diildren 
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and  a  real  sensitivity  and  insight  into  childcen,  based  on 
his  ability  to  imagine  he  ^s  them,  I  felt  rather  ovenyhelmad 
by  the  detail  of  his  diagnoses.  Was  he  really  diagnosing 
BO  accurately  about  how  they  felt  or  might  feel,  or  vias  he 
reliving  situations  in  his  wn  schooldays?  Vlhatever  -  I 
listened  and  was  happy  to  listen.  I  said  little  of  the  lesson 
observed.  It  seemed  to  me  then  and  now  appropriate  to  say 
little,  though  I  would  have  given  him,  on  most  If  not  all 
occasions,  something  in  writing,  I  remember  praising  him 
for  his  sketching/drawing  ability  and  encouraging  him  to 
use  it  more,  but  I  was  always  left  with  the  feeling  and 
kncwledge  that  he  had  set  the  agenda  for  our  chats.  Was 
this  him,  or  was  it  a  continuing  defence  against  talking 
over  the  lesson  -  my  job?  Perhaps  this  diary  will  show  that 
that's  not  this  job  or  rather  a  very  nauxow  view  of  teaching 
practiop.  supervision.  Would  our  interaction  (characterised 
by  goriwill  on  both  sides)  have  been  the  same,  given  a 
different  first  viewing  of  him  in  a  classroom?  Perhaps  we 
should  wait  to  be  invited  by  student  teachers  into  their 
classes. 

Would  I  then  have  "got*  into  the  chats  vxxch  of  my  view  of 
lesson  plann  ing?  Wou  Id  that  have  served  a  purpose ,  any 
purpose,  even  then?  Perhaps  he  was  too  insecure  (he  li)oed 
to  skip  the  Ftiday  group  discussion  sessions  at  the  Institute) 
and  he  was  telling  me  this  by  his  ccmnents  about  children, 
his  sympathy  for  tl«m  as  individuals  and  so  asking  indirectly 
tliflt  I  sliow  the  same  synpathy  to  him?  He  seemed  to  be 
identifying  with  some  of  them  so  closely  children  not 

understood,  children  who  needed  protection,  that  was  the 
tone  of  his  perspective.     So  did  he  need  protection  from 
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\m   ari   my  criticisms,   protect iofi  wliich  lie  g»ive  himself  in 

tliose   P    structured   conversations   in  which   I  became  a 

loarner  -  abont  him,  his  relationship  with  his  brottier  - 
eKlmiring  of  him  too  and  yet  learning  safething  else  at  the 
snim  time  -  a  5x?nso  of  hir,  foolinq  less  than  adequate.  Yet 
to  listen  to  him  talk  about  his  tlv3sir,  afrl  nil  his  Intoxest 
in  geography,  his  capacity  to  orcjanise  and  think  come  alive 
csnd  I  should  not  liave  been  mildly  surprised  that  ho  gained 
a  distinction  in  the  final  examination,  lie  kf>ew  Ikw  to  perfonn 
for  a  system  -  he  is  a  capable  person  -  does  he  feel  that 
tl>ongh?     Is  he  reasonably  enough  certain  of  it?     I  an  left 

thinking  about   the  person.  P   tl>e  young  man,  not  P  

tl)e  Ipsson  planner,  tlm  goography  teaclier,  though  my  original 
job  description  says  lecturer  in  education,  with  special 
refcronf^  to  geography  method.  What  metlKd  r'.id  I  hand  on 
to  him?  1  think  I  listened  (though,  enough?).  I  think  1 
was  accumxrinting,  too  accaimodating?    I  can't  1x5  sure. 

It  all  depends  on  wlint  stance  yo\i  take.  Phil  Salmond's 
uryinr lining  of  that  netaphor  in  relation  to  educational 
psychology's  r,tan«^  towards  schooling  in  her  recent  essay 
(Sahivond,  1985)  is  caipolling.  Wliat  is  a  proper  stance  for 
nr>  to  take  tcwanls  st.urlo.nt  teacliors?  As  a  geography  methods 
tutor  ntK)Uld  1  act  a.s  a  fully  flodqori  cxaf tsvatv^n,  a  mistress 
b\iiJd(^r  a»Kl  shew  iify  skill  at  Icssot^  planning,  initiate  in 
tl>r!  toctonirr;  of  building  units  of  wr^rk  for  c^hildren?  Is 
tlvit  always  a  nnoful  f^ianc-e  th(«»gh?  Is  it  always  tlie  stance 
which  niy  stirlents  cm  dnrjvri  n*>j^t  twlp  fran?     Most  support 

frfjn?     P  and  I  r«U   side  by  ';ide  (ju  tlK:>3e  runs  bcick  into 

Lorvloh.     1  do  iK^fio   I  (jnvo  him  a  sense  that  1  was  alongside 
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him.  Yet  I  also  knov/  I  felt  uniiappy  that  I  could  not  say 
more  in  an  area  in  which  I  felt  I  was  more  of  an  expert  than 
the  oneF  he  decided  to  raise,   such  as  family  relationships 


am  there  for  their  purposes,  not  for  mine.  I  think  I  have 
to  be  more  aware  of  not  colluding  perhaps  with  their  agendas 
-  ot  making  my  'understanding*  more  explicit  at  tires  -  "C^ 
you  don't  want  to  talk  lessons  -  what  shall  we  talk  about, 
why  not  the  lesson,  lesson  planning?  Can  you  rake  the  most 
of  me  by  avoiding,  if  it's  avoiding,  those  topics?" 

Further  ccrrmentary  on  the  extract 

As  I  re^^d  over  this  first  entry,  with  a  view  to  including 
it  in  a  conference  paper,  and  some  years  since  I  wrote  it, 
I  em  struck  above  all  else  by  the  description  of  the  lesson 
as  bad  and  awful.  My  observations  contain  tl«  assumptions 
that  one  can,  as  a  student  teacher,  take  oveiT  domeone  else's 
class,  and  as  long  as  one  has  a  Gainfully  planned  lesson  and 
a  reasonably  •together*  manner,  a  •bt.K:oessful'  lesson  can 
be  delivered.  I  was  certainly  frustrated,  and  I  can  still 
recall  the  intensity  of  that  meeting.     I  wonder  now  to  what 

extent   this  prevented  my  observing  P   as  the  beginning 

teacher,  learning  frcm  experience.  I  new  think  I  saw  myself 
in  his  place  and  that  tiiy  thoughts  and  interpretations  may 
be  partly  how  I  thought  1  might  feel  to  be  observed  in  an 
•out  of  control*  lesson.  I  think,  too,  that  I  very  much  forgo*; 
sam  of  my  c^n  difficulties  with  classes  in  my  first  year 
of  teaching  -  the  fourth  yeeu:  class  which  never  really  did 
settle  down  for  me,  all  year  as  I  re/nember  it  now. 


and  seeing  inside  children  • 


Yet  when  I  visit  students  I 
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I   think  one  of        initinl  reactions  to  P  clnRsroom 

that  day  -  bnconing  fnjBtrated  with  nryself  arxi  him  -  voas 
not  ^)elpful  and  in  fact  can  be  explained  because  I  too  quickly 
put  sonw  of  myself  in  his  slices  unconsciously,  and  did  not 
stand  apart  and  see  hiiii  as  separate  from  my  experience  and 

likely  reactions,     I  knew  I  could  not  net  for  P  ^md  yet 

nnotionally  I  was  deploring  his  inability  to  take  actions 
I  thought  I  would  Ivive  taken. 

I  v:.o  recall,  too,  t\^al  I  h^d  felt  vgeary  driving  out  to  see 
him  aixl  I  felt  disappointed  t\\at  I*d  expended  energy  to  core 
and  see  such  a  lesson, 

T  think  that,  overall,  one  of  tJie  effects  of 
diarY  keeping  Ivis  Ixjen  to  increase  t;¥5  enjoymGnt  and  meaning 
I  c|et  out  of  teaching  practice  visits.  Very  often  th'>  were 
a  tirnsrim,  very  tiring  cliore  and  duty.  Now  I  feel  I  am 
going  nut  to  visit  a  person  I*m  looking  forward  to  seeing 
afKl  I  think  of  myself  as  going  out  to  support,  rather  than 
to  give  advice,  T»iis  takes  a  lot  of  pressure  off  roe  and  off 
tl)o  stulents  too  I  sIvDuld  think,  I  Jvive  had  an  excellent 
group  of  students  this  year,  of  when  I  think  only  one 

persists  in  seeing  me  as  an  evaluator,  anci  sfrvs  continues  to 
feel  uneasy  alxDUt  my  seeing  l«r  lessons. 

In  sfirn  ways  keeping  t\n  diary  Jvjs  changed  niy  attitirie  to 
teaching  practice  supervision,  I  fnel  more  relaxed  about 
it  ,intl  loss  downcast  by  noisy  lor;ooii5;  wtiich  little  learning 
r^^i^!^.  place.        I  arn  thinking  of  a  recent  visit  to 

 ,    wlien    t^ie   class  v.ere  very   inattentive,   arxi  stw  was 

improvising  with  sai«one  else's    lesson  pltin,      I  took  a  toy 
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out  and  up  to  the  office.  I  made  notes  for  her  based  on  my 
observations  -  without  any  negative  value  judgments  -  such 
observations  as  2  boys  talking  etc.  etc.  Aftervards  we  talked 
about  where  I'd  taken  the  boy  -  tp  to  the  office  and  a  year 
head,  and  1  asked  her  wt^ere  the  class  teacher  had  been.  Vte 
then  spent  most  tire  talking  about  the  content  of  the  lesson 
and  seme  of  the  negative  messages  it  csould  be  giving  about 
third  world  cultures.  I  had  exchanged  seme  remarks  in  the 
course  of  the  lesson  with  a  girl  very  scornful  of  "all  those 
pregnant  worn  out  women",  which  nicely  illustrated  the  point 
I  was  raising  with  E  . 


The  conversation  with  t»ie  pupil  had  gone  like  this* 

Girl:  Why    don't    they    learn.    Why    don't    they  use 

contraceptives.  They're  stupid.  The  woren  are 
always  worn  out  and  pregnant, 

Mas  They  don't  see  it  like  that.    That's  how  ve  see 

it. 

No  effect  on  girl.  I'm  marked  out  as  equally 
stupid . 

Mes  (trying  again).      They  do  need  children  to  work 

as  breadwinners  and  as  support  in  old  age. 
The  pupil  still  looks  sceptical  ai-d  sure  of  her 
own  view. 

Me;  We  also  have  to  remember  that  our  own  grandioDthers 

and  great  grandmothers  were  in  the  same  position 
-  lots  of  children  ♦ 

Total  look  of  disbelief  on  pupil's  facse  turning 
into  a  food  for  thought  look. 
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'n«  stot7  impressed  E  ,    As  1  left,  and  s\\d  was  thanking 

for  coming,  1  felt  slie  would  also  be  thinking  over  othnr 
aspects  of  the  lesson.  In  my  judgenent  there  was  some,  but 
not  a  lot  of  defensiveness  around  in  relation  to  the  lesson, 

I  felt.  (I  did  ask  -  "hw  would  you  replan  it?")  tliat  E  

vgould  think  over  the  lesson  again. 

1  Ivivf?  moved  fron  P   to  E          and  fran  a  statement  about 

the  value  of  riary  keeping  for  ire,  to  pecific  incidents. 
The   specific   incidents  do  not,    in   .ihemselves,   va^  date  my 

sttjtements   but   as   1  recall  that  recent   lesson  of  E  's 

(at  tU?  ond  of  the  second  teaching  practice)  and  our  chat 
aftetv/ards,  I  feel  more  positive  about  any  effects  visits 
may  )^ve.     My  questions  and  actions  and  conncnts  may  provide 

SfjTRtliina  for  E          arxl  others  to  reflect  on.     Diary  keeping 

gave  me  an  opportunity  to  reflect  and  I  am  now  more  conscious 
of  trying  to  Ivelp  students  reflect. 

In  this  paper  I  have  ufied  an  extract  frcm  my  diary  to  carinent 
on  m  opisodc  i*  teaching  practice  supervision,  I  believe 
t:Kit  tl)e  diary  keeping  gave  me  an  opportunity  for  reflection 
wturh  led  to  a  fwndancjntal  changa  in  my  view  of  the  aim  of 
tnarhinq  practice  supervisioni  as  my  caiiiinntary  above  on  the 
ti)ary  oxl:iact55  iryiicalcs.  Hie  nove  fran  an  advice  role  to 
.1  ( nf u'f^  s >{X") r t  i  vn  ro W»  in ,  1  be  1. i e ve ,  a  s i gn i f  i ^'an t  one  for 
Mv\  it  juiy  cjiVG  otJ^rs  an  opportunity  for  rethinking 
at: ti furies  to  teaching  practice  supervision. 

SAim^D,  p.  (  19/5)  I'ducational  PsycilolcKjy  J>^nncx\i^ J^ovAirx]s 
5>*1kx)1  ituj,  Clnxtt^n,       ft:  al,  IVv^ford  Way  raixT  2!) 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  QUESTIONS  IN  THE 
HONG  KONG  CERTIFICATE  OF  EDUCATION  EXAMINATIONS  SINCE  1970 


The  paper  analyses  geography  questions  set  in  the 
Hong  Kong  Certificate  of  Education  Examinations 
(public  examinations  at  grade  11  level)  since 
1970,  It  aims  to  identify  changes  that  have  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  importance  attached  to 
the  affective  domain  and  the  relative  importance 
attached  to  different  levels  of  objectives  within 
the  cognitive  domain.  The  essay  and  multiple-^ 
choice  questions  are  also  compared  in  this  regard. 
The  educational  implications  are  then  discussed  in 
the  light  of  the  findings. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  comparison  with  the  Western  world,  education  in  Hong  Kong 
is  highly  examination  oriented  (Fung,  1986).  Public 
examinations  in  general,  and  the  Hong  Kong  Certificate  of 
Education  Examination  (HKCEE)  in  particular,  play  a  very 
important  role  in  education  in  HOng  Kong  (Gibby,  1978| 
yeung,  1985).  The  HKCEE  virtually  dictates  the  CONTENT  and 
PROCESS  of  LEARNING  find  TEACHING  at  secondary  level.  This  is 
chiefly  because  success  in  this  examination  opens  the  door 
to  further  education  and  better  employment  opportunities. 


Since  the  HKCEE  has  such  a  strong  effect  on  the  content  and 
process  of  learning  and  teaching,  it  is  important  that  the 
questions  are  instrumental  to  the  realization  of  t^c  aims  of 
education.  The  aims  of  geographical  education,  as  spelt  out 
in  the  Regulations  and  Syllabuses  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Certificate  of  Education  Examination  (Hong  Kong  Examinations 
Authority,  1984).  are  to  help  pupils  develop: 
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(1)  an    integrated    understanding   of    the   basic    concepts  of 
gpography; 

(2)  skills   and   abilities    for    finding  Solution   to  problems 
and  interpreting  data  in  various  forms;  and 

(J)  positive    attitudes    towards    the    environmont ,  community 
and  mankindi 

It  is  apparent  that  the  first  two  aims  belong  to  the 
cognitive  domain  and  the  third,  to  the  affective  domain.  The 
educational  objectives  in  these  two  domains  have  been 
categorised  by  Bloom  et  al(1956)  and  Ktathwohl  et  al(1964). 
Bloom^s  taxonomy  of  educational  objectives  in  the  cognitive 
domain  has  been  frequently  adopted  in  the  analysis  of  test 
items  in  geography  (Cox:  1966;  Monk:  1971)  as  well  as  in 
other  subjects  (rfiu  et  al ,  1975 f  Tam,  1975 ) .  According  to 
Bloom,  educational  objectives  in  the  cognitive  domain  may  be 
divided  into  six  ma^or  categories,  namely,  knowledge, 
comprehension,  application,  analysis,  synthesis  and 
eval Ucit  ion  • 

Th^^  present  study  attempts  to  analyse  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  HKCEE  geography  questions  since  1970.  More 
sppcltically,  it  aims  to  find  out: 

(1)  th*?  importance  attached  to  the  affective  domain; 
(?)  thf^  relativp  iniportnncG  attached  to  the  different  levels 
of  obj«}Ctives  within  the  cognitive  domain; 

(3)  thr  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1970  with  regard 
to  the  above  two  aspects. 

MRT!!O0OLCX5y 

Geography  in  the  HKCEE  consists  of  two  papers:  the 
multiple-ctioicp  (MC)  paper,  which  carries  40%  of  the  weight; 
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and  the  essay  paper,  which  carries  60%  of  the  weight,  in  the 
present  study,  both  papers  were  analysed  and  their  scores 
were  combined  in  the  same  ratio* 

A  table  of  specification  adapted  from  Bloom  and  Krathwohl 
was  used  for  the  analysis.  Cognitive  objectives  are 
classified  into  six  major  categories  as  stated  above,  but 
the  affective  objectives  are  not  differentiated  because  they 
comprise  only  a  small  pe^'centage  of  the  questions  set  in  the 
geography  papers. 

All  questions  on  both  papers  set  in  alternate  years  from 
1970  to  1986  were  analysed  indepenclently  by  the  authors  and 
a  research  assistant.  The  former  are  experienced  trainers  of 
secondary  school  geography  teachers,  and  the  latter  was  a 
distinguished  student  of  the  full-time  graduate  teacher 
training  programmme  in  the  year  1986-8/.  The  investigators 
had  a  one-hour  sharing  and  practising  session  together 
before  beginning  to  analyse  the  questions.  The  MC  papers 
were  analysed  first,  in  reverse  chronological  order.  The 
essay  papers  were  then  analysed  in  the  same  order.  On 
completion  of  each  paper,  the  three  investigators  compared 
their  results.  Any  differences  in  opinion  were  discussed 
until  a  general  consensus  was  reached. 

While  analysis  of  the  MC  papers  was  based  on  the  questions 
themselves,  analysis  of  the  essay  papers  was  based  on  both 
the  questions  and  the  marking  schemes  provided  by  the 
Examinations  Authority.  The  marking  scheme  lists  essential 
points  to  be  included  in  each  answer  together  with  marks  to 
be  allotted  for  each  point.  Each  question,  or  answer,  was 
analysed  for  cognitive  and  affective  objectives  separately. 
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AS  an  unample,  the  marking  scheme  of  an  eosoy  question  may 
include  20  points  carrying  one  mark  each.  Out  of  these  20 
points ,  4  may  belong  to  the  cognitive  objective  of 
comprehension f  10  to  that  of  application  aiirl  6  to  that  of 
analysis .  At  the  same  time^  5  of  these  20  points  may  also 
deal  with  the  affective  aspect.  These  macks  were  entered 
into  tho  table  accordingly. 

The  marks  in  each  column  were  then  added  up  separately  and 
expressed  as  percentages  of  ttie  year's  total.  It  is  believed 
that  treating  the  data  this  way  enabled  the  researchers  to 
compare  tho  scores  within  a  given  year  as  well  as  to 
identify  the  trend  of  development  over  the  years. 

RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  study  are  reported  bulow  with  the  help  of 
three  tables. 

Table  1  shows  the  overall  scores,  expressed  in  percentages 
obtained  by  combining  the  scores  of  the  HC  papers  and  those 
of  the  essay  papers  in  the  ratio  of  2:3.  It  can  be  seen  from 
the  table  that  although  not  many  questions  are  set  on  the 
affective  domain,  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in 
emphasir  on  this  area  over  the  years.  In  1970  only  0.50%  of 
thp  qupgtinn.*5  dealt  witli  the  affective  domain  whoreac  by 
1986  thv  percentage?  had  risen  to  10.36%» 

With  regard  to  the  cognitive  Oomain,  thr*  trend  is  quite 
obvious.  There  has  been  a  fairly  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  of  lower  order  questions  and  a  gradual  lncrea«5e  m 
tho  number  of  higher  order  questions.  While  questions  set  at 
the    level?    of    knowledge    and    comprehension    dropped  from 
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IS. 40%  and  54.40%  in  1970  to  2.92%  and  44  .53%  in  1986 
respectively  ,  those  set  at  the  levels  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  rose  from  14.90%  and  0.00%  in  1970  to  32.14%  and 
5.09%  in  1986  respectively  .  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
whereas  the  number  of  questions  set  at  the  level  of 
application  has  fluctuated  within  a  fairly  wide  range  in  the 
past  sixteen  years,  no  question  set  at  the  level  of 
evaluation  has  yet  appeared. 

Table  1.  PERCENTAGES  OF  QUESTIONS  SET  ON  THE  AFFECTIVE 
DOMAIN  AND  AT  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OP  THE  COGNITIVE 
DOMAIN  IN  THE  HKCEE  GEOGRAPHY  NC  AND  ESSAY  PAPERS 
FROM  1970  TO  1986 


Year  Affective 


Cognitive 

Know-    Compre-    Appli-*    Ana-  Syn- 
ledge    hension    cation    lysis  thesis 


Evalu- 
?tion 


198f) 

10.36 

2.92 

44.53 

15.32 

32.14 

5.09 

0.00 

1984 

9.78 

5.49 

42.53 

18.57 

30.22 

3,19 

0.00 

1982 

13.40 

3.30 

30.74 

26.74 

27.32 

3.90 

0.00 

1980 

0.07 

3.27 

54.65 

30.36 

9.54 

2.19 

0.00 

1978 

6.38 

3.05 

58.22 

18.08 

19.15 

1.50 

0.00 

1976 

5.46 

4.35 

53.06 

17.78 

23.60 

1.20 

0.00 

1974 

4.43 

9.30 

48  .65 

18.74 

21.23 

2.08 

0.00 

1972 

2.16 

19.82 

42.84 

27,38 

9.96 

0.00 

0.00 

1970 

0.50 

15.40 

54.40 

;.5.30 

14  .90 

O.UO 

0.00 

When  the  scores  of  the  HC  papers  alone  are  examined/  two 
turning  points  are  clearly  'Hsrernible:  one  between  1974  and 
1976;  the  other  between  19U2  and  1984  .  Table  2  shows  that 
the  number  of  questions  dealing  with  the  affective  domain 
rose  from  1.47%  in  1974  to  4.69%  in  1976  and  from  3.511  in 
1982  to  9.62%  in  1904.   It  also  shows  that  in  the  cognitive; 
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domain  I  thore  was  a  sudden  drop  in  the  number  of  questions 
set  at  the  Knowledge  level  which  reduced  from  17.65%  in  1974 
to  9.38%  in  1976.  This  was  balanced  by  an  increase  in  those 
set  at  the  analysis  level  which  rose  from  1.47%  to  12.50%. 
The  latter  further  increased  from  15.79%  in  1982  to  21.15% 
in  1984.  Prior  to  1964,  there  were  virtually  no  questions 
set  at  the  synthesis  level,  but  in  that  year,  such  questions 
constituted  3.85%  of  the  paper  and  this  figure  further  rose 
to  9.43%  in  1986. 


Table  2:     PERCENrAGBS    OF    QUESTIONS    SET    ON    THE  AFFECTIVE 

DOMAIN    AND   AT    DIFFERENT    LEVELS    OF    THE  COGNITIVE 

DOMAIN  IN  THE  HKCEE  GEOGRAPHY  MC  PAPERS  FROM  1970 
TO  1986 


year  Affective  Cognitive 


Know- 

Compre- 

Appli- 

Ana- 

Syn- 

Evalu- 

ledge 

hension 

cation 

lysis 

thesis 

ation 

1986 

9.43 

5.66 

39.62 

22.64 

22.64 

9.43 

0.00 

1984 

9.62 

3.85 

40.38 

30.77 

21.15 

3.85 

0.00 

1962 

3  .51 

5.26 

42.11 

36.84 

15.79 

0,00 

0,00 

1980 

5.17 

5.17 

58.62 

24,14 

10.34 

1.72 

0.00 

1978 

4  .69 

3.13 

57  .81 

23,44 

15.63 

0.00 

0.00 

1976 

4.69 

9.38 

54.69 

23,44 

12.50 

0.00 

0.00 

1974 

1.47 

17.65 

58.62 

22.06 

1.47 

0.00 

0.00 

1972 

0.00 

14.74 

6>.ll 

?1.05 

2.11 

0.00 

0.00 

1970 

1.25 

22.50 

57.50 

16.25 

3.75 

0.00 

0.00 

Ar  for  the  ensay  paper,  Table  3  shows  that  thv'  demarcation 
lin^"  lies  between  1972  anci  1974  .  Although  the  overall  change 
m  the  affective  domain  has  been  very  gradual,  the  rise  from 
J. 60%  in  1972  to  6.40%  in  1974  may  still  De  ronsidered 
comparatively  sharp,  in  the  cognitive  domain,  the  namber  of 
questions   set   at    the   knowledge   level   dropped   sharply  from 
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23,20%  in  1972  to  3.731  in  1974  and  those  set  at  the 
synthesis  level  emerged  from  0»00%  to  3.471  in  the  same 
period.  This  finding  confirms  that  of  an  earlier  study  by 
yau  et  al  (1975). 

Table  3s     PERCENTAGE     OF     QUESTIONS     SET    ON    THE  AFPCCTIVE 


DOMAIN  AND  AT  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  THE  COGNITIVE 
DOMAIN  IN  THE  HKCEE  GEOGRAPHY  ESSAY  PAPERS  FROM 
1970  TO  1986 


1986 

10.99 

1.10 

47,80 

10.44 

38.46 

2,20 

0,00 

1984 

9.89 

6.59 

43.96 

10.44 

36.26 

2.75 

0.00 

1982 

20.00 

2.00 

36.50 

20.00 

35.00 

6.50 

0.00 

1980 

10.00 

2.00 

S2.00 

34.50 

9.00 

2.50 

0,00 

1978 

7.50 

3.00 

58.50 

14  .50 

21.50 

2.50 

0.00 

1976 

6.00 

1.00 

52.00 

14.00 

31.00 

2.00 

0.00 

1974 

6.40 

3.73 

41.87 

16,53 

34.40 

3.47 

OoOO 

1972 

".60 

23.20 

30.00 

31.60 

15.20 

0.00 

0.00 

1970 

0.00 

10»67 

52.33 

14.67 

22.33 

0.00 

0.00 

DISCUSSION 

The  above  repults  reveal  tlial  although  the  altiiective  domain 
has  been  given  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  in  the 
HKCEE  in  recent  years,  there  is  still  much  room  foe  further 
improveir.ent.  The  plea  for  more  questions  on  the  affective 
doraain  stems  from  the  conviction  that  geographical  education 
should  'move  from  a  factual  orientation  to  an  orientation 
concerned  with  concepts,  methods  and  values*  (Ambrose,  1973, 
71)  and  that  "students  cannot  avoid  coming  up  against 
questions  of  values  and  attitudes*  (Naish,  1980,  63). 


Year  Affective 


Cognitive 


Know-  Comprc-  Appli-  Ana-  Syn-  Evalu- 
ledge    hension    cation    lysis    thesis    at  ion 
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m  the  cognitive  domain,  there  has  been  a  concentration  of 
questions  aiming  at  the  levels  of  comprehension,  application 
and  analysis.  This  is  considered  appropriate  because  it 
meets  the  needs  of  the  young  people  who  are  about  to  leave 
school  and  suits  their  level  of  cognitive  development 
(Biggs,  J987). 

The   data    also   oemonstrate    clearly   that    th^-e   has   been  a 
decrease   in   the   number    of   lower    order   cognitive  questions 
and  an   increase   in  the  number   of  higher   order   ones  during 
the    period    under    consideration.    Two    turning    points  are 
observable.  The  first  one,  which  occurred  around  1974,  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  drastic  change  in  the  1975  syllabus 
which   placed   less   emphasis   on   regional   geography   than  the 
old  one.  Since  there  is  a  tendency  for  regional  geography  to 
be    taught    and    examined    in    a    more    factual    manner,  the 
publication  of  the  1975  syllabus  in  1973  might  have  had  some 
psychological  effect  on  the  setters  of  the  1974  essay  paper. 
The   second   turning   point   occurred   around   1982   which  might 
have   been    the    combined    result    of    the   introduction   of  an 
explicit  statement  on  cognitive  and  affective  oojectives  in 
the     HKCEE     syllabus     in     1981     (Hong     Kong  Examinations 
Authority,  1981)  and  of  the  implementation  of  a  new  Advanced 
Level   qeograpny  syllabus  which   was   built  on   the  landscape 
and  ecological   paradigms   (Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority, 
1979),   This   syllabus  was  first  examined   in  1981.   It  seemed 
that    these    two   measures   have   encouraged   the   examiners  to 
place    more    emphasis    on    the    affective    and    high  level 
cognitive  objectives. 

The  data  obtained  in  the  present  study  also  reveal  that  in 
the  essay  papers   the  examiners   tend   to  ask   more  cognitive 
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questions  at  the  analysis  level  than  at  the  application 
level  whereas  it  is  the  other  way  round  in  the  HC  papers. 
This  phenomenon  probably  reflects  the  policy  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Examinations  Aurhority  as  well  as  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  types  of  questions  in  assessing  different  levels 
of  cognitive  objectives. 

When  Tables  2  and  3  are  compared^  it  is  found  that  the  NC 
papers  exhibit  a  more  steady  trend  of  development  than  the 
essay  papers.  This  is  because  the  MC  questions  are  normally 
selected  from  a  pool  of  pre-set  questions  and  are  therefore 
less  affected  by  the  personal  inclination  of  the  examiners 
whose  influence  is  more  noticeable  in  the  essay  papers. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  paper  that  the  influence  of  public 
examinations  on  learning  and  teaching  cannot  be  overstressed 
in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  however  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
geography  papers  in  the  HKCEE  have  improved  steadily  over 
the  years,  keeping  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
curriculum* 

The  paper  argues  that  these  improvements  are  largely  the 
results  of  innovations  in  the  curricula.  The  assertion  that 
'before  assessment  can  begin»  there  is  a  basic  need  to 
define  objectives  clearly*  (Hones,  1973  ,  115  )  ha«5  also  been 
borne  out  by  the  present  findings. 
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Developing  skills  through 
continuing  education 


ASSESSMIJNT  SKILLS  -  THE  TRAINING  OF  ItATUKS 
IN  GEOURAlMiY  EDUCATION 

Roy  Uallautyuo  it  Uosa  Sparka 

AnSTUACT 

Ay.«ica3inciit  training  should  ideally  engage  geography  Uors  in  an  u»U  rai  • 
live  process  ixposing  individuals  lo  ihc  slriitcgiis  of  ihtir  peera  a:»  well  ihuM- 
of  an  'expert'.  A  study  woa  undertaken  to  teat  u  rugresaiun  inoijcl  dtsinnLiJ 
to  encourage  such  interaction.  The  research  results  indicate  thn  value  of  ihi 
mudcl  in  eitabliiig  comparative  unalybiii  of  teaclmr  aiijusaincnl  btr.at'gic:*  and 
the  success  of  counselling  in  enhancing  ati^jcbsiiienl  skills. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Mariy  texts  in  geography  education  deal  with  the  topic  of  evaluati»Mi  ((Jfa\t.i, 
1075,  1982  ;  Jay,  1981  i  Marsden,  197G  ;  Slater,  ;  Walf.ird.  1981)  In 
those,  attention  is  given  to  dilfcrent  inethodn  of  asstbsnient  slrategicd  »i.s 
wcjI  the  validity  and  reliability  of  tehta.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  iiu 
suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  practical  training  of  teachers  in  inarkintj 
skills.  Walfurd  (1981,  p.  U8)  alludes  lo  this  lack  of  concern  when  he  reinarkb 
that  **it'a  strange  how  titlU  has  been  wriiien  about  marking  in  i^cogtuj^hy 
auxidst  all  the  bright  tdeaa  and  erudition  which  atraddle  the  pagtn  of  Vtachmtj 
Geograph\/\ 

Due  to  a  lack  of  traiiting  in  assessment  ukills  many  tcj^chers  fci-l  un;>uic  k>\ 
their  rompelence  aa  evahiators.  This  is  particularly  true  of  bi-giniiing  tcai  h 
era.  Deep-down  they  realise  that  it  is  diilicult  to  justify  graiie  diir  itiKih 
especially  when  assigning  impression  marks  to  essays.  This  iiirsei  urity  is  fnr 
llier  aggravated  in  multi-cultural  environnientj  where  perci  ptiuiis  of  what 
of  value  may  vary  resulting  in  claims  of  bias,  tjeographers,  dealing  a.i  tin.) 
do  with  value  laden  issues,  are  obviously  sensitive  to  such  i  binis. 

Geography  teachers  can  no  longer  alford  lo  let  evaluation  rcniaiii  a  uoghi  tt  J 
part  of  the  task  of  teaching  {Buntley,  1981 1  Lloyd  Jones,  1980)  Tluire  \s  a 
need  to  ikvelop  assesdinent  skills  in  order  to  maintain  standartl^,  imprinc 
quality  of  feedback  to  students  and  ensure  the  absence  of  bi.\a  rcUtivo  t<»  any 
cultural  group.  To  achieve  these  goals,  geography  teachers  n\ust  be  willing  lu 
expose  their  marking  strategies  to  scrutiny  and  peer  review  (VValfonl,  1981) 

2.  THE  USE  OF  A  REGRESSION  MODEL  IN  DEVELOlMNC; 
MARKING  SKILLS 

In  response  to  the  need  for  pi  vctical  assebsment  iraiiiing  ,  at  l>t>ih  pu 
and  in-service  levels,  a  regression  model  was  devised  ti>  iletc  I  (lilb  f clues  in 
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N'-irhrr  innrking  slratngicfl  m  wpII  m  tlie  prpflcncn  of  niltiiral  hi,v;  (Sparks 
Til'!  IViIlnntyir,  1987).  The  model  finalyspn  trarhcr  fitrftlegy  rclativn  to  timt 
>f  HI  «^\prrt  Ihrrri))  ^icating  whom  Improvrinrnt  \n  nrcHrd.  This  fltiidy 
knr>nst.ralpa  thr  application  of  thn  model  in  teacher  training  and  evaluates 
Its  use  in  devrloping  practical  aflscsBment  skilh.  The  detailed  nature  of  the 
•nndrl  js  presented  in  Sparks  and  Hallantyne  (1987)  and  is  not  covered  here. 
rh«  rj-nipnter  programs  are  available  or  request  from  the  authors. 
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Assuming  that  x  and  y  represent  the  scores  of  an  export. and  another 
assessor  ruspectively,  then  it  can  be  supposed  tha^  where  y  ~  x  for  all 
assessments,  equal  strategies  are  employed.  In  Figuu  i  the  ^o*  points  repre- 
sent the  co-ordinates  (z;y)  of  marks  given  to  an  answer  by  an  expert  and 
another  assessor.  Figure  ia  indicates  a  situation  where  an  expert  and  an- 
other assessor  employ  similar  strategies.  This  is  seen  by  the  relatively  close 
positioning  of  the  V  points  to  the  line  y  =  z  (expert).  Figure  lb  indicates 
a  situation  where  the  expert  and  another  assessor  diflfer  in  strategy,  In  this 
cxamplei  the  assessor  inflates  the  marks  of  good  answers  and  depresses  the 
marks  of  poor  answers  relative  to  those  of  the  expert. 

The  regression  model  is  extended  to  allow  the  identification  of  cultural  bias 
in  assessors.  This  is  achieved  by  determining  whether  strategy  differences 
exist  where  an  individual  assesses  work  originating  from  two  or  more  cultural 
groups.  Figure  Ic  illustrates  a  case  of  bias  where  an  individual  consistently 
rates  individuals  from  one  cultural  group  below  that  of  another  and  Figure 
Id  the  expected  situation  where  no  bias  ia  present. 

The  regression  model  was  used  in  the  training  of  five  post*graduate  stu- 
dents (one  'Black'  and  four  'White*)  enrolled  in  a  geographical  education 
course  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town.  The  students  were  required  to  mark 
the  work  of  twenty,  first  year  geography  candidates.  Twelve  of  these  were 
^Dlack^  candidates  and  eight  *White'.  Each  candidate  had  answered  three 
essay  questions  relating  to  different  sections  of  the  first  year  coursei  viz.  en- 
vironmental perception,  economic  and  urban  geography  (questions  1  to  3 
respectively).  The  reason  essay  type  questions  were  chosen  was  that  these 
"are  vtry  difficult  to  mark  in  a  ufoy  uihick  is  entirely  fair  to  candidates.  No 
matter  how  carefully  the  questiom  are  chosen  and  worded,  markers  will  differ 
in  their  assessment  of  answers'*  (Graves  1982,  p  351).  This  question  type  is 
thus  ideally  suited  for  use  in  assessment  training. 

The  names  of  candidates  were  removed  from  examination  scripts  as  were 
any  marks  or  comments  made  by  the  examiners.  Any  bias  identified  may, 
thotefore,  be  presumed  to  be  subjective  in  its  nature.  Such  an  occurrence 
could  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  students  had  been  educated  in  a  segre- 
gated school  system  which  by  its  nature  is  unequal  in  both  provision  and 
standards  of  education  (llartsliornc,  1966). 

After  students  had  marked  all  the  scripts  their  scores  were  subjected  to 
the  regression  model  and  their  strategies  compared  with  that  of  an  expert 
(in  this  c^e  the  experienced  lecturer  who  marked  each  particular  section 
of  work  in  the  examinations).  The  regression  model  identified  differences 
between  students  and  the  expert  in  terms  of  scale  (spread  of  marks),  location 
(mean  score  shift)  and  bias.  On  the  basis  of  these  differences  sttdenta  were 
counselled  regarding  improvements  which  could  be  made  to  their  marking 
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strategies.  Coiinaelling  was  done  without  reference  to  individual  scripts. 
Within  three  weeks  of  counselling,  students  re-inarked  the  scripts  and  their 
scores  were  again  compared  with  those  of  the  expert.  In  this  way  success 
of  both  the  model  and  student  counselling  in  aiding  the  development  of 
marking  skills  was  evaluated. 

2.1  Application  and  InterprGtation 

The  regression  model  yielded  differences  between  student  and  expert  marks 
in  relation  to  scale,  location  and  bias.  The  estimated  scale  parameter  (slope) 
generally  varies  between  0  and  1.  The  cloaer  the  estimated  parameter  is  to  1 
the  greater  the  similarity  in  the  spread  of  student  and  expert  marks.  If  the 
estimated  scale  parameter  equals  zero  this  indicates  that  student  strategy  is 
unrelated  to  that  of  the  expert,  i.e.  the  student  gives  the  same  mark  for  all 
scripts. 

The  estimated  location  parameter  is  affected  by  the  scale  and  generally  can- 
not  be  interpreted  unless  the  estimated  scale  parameter  for  two  comparing 
strategies  are  equal.  This  situation  is  uncommon,  but  when  it  occurs,  the 
location  parameter  is  useful  in  the  detection  ^f  bias  (Figure  Ic  and  2a). 

In  this  study  it  was  decided  to  counsel  8tudetnt<)  where  it  was  found  that 
they; 

(i)  had  an  overall  estimated  scale  paramtCer  of  lens  than  .7 

(ii)  had  an  overall  estimated  scale  parameter  greater  than  7  and  an  esti- 
mated location  parameter  of  greater  than  40  or  less  than  10 

(iii)  exhibited  bias  by  using  different  strategies  in  the  marking  of  scripts 
from  different  cultural  groups,  viz.  a  relative  location  shift  of  greater 
than  2%  between  groups. 

Using  the  criteria  above  only  one  student  was  found  to  require  no  counselling 
(Student  5).  Of  those  remaining,  three  required  counselling  in  terms  of  scale 
(Students  1,  2  and  4)  and  one  in  terms  of  scale  and  bias  (Student  3). 

Student  estimated  scale  and  location  parameters  before  and  after  counselling 
are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  estimated  scale  parameters  for  Students  1  to  4 
indicats  that  they  are  hesitant  to  award  extremely  high  or  low  marks.  This 
illustrates  insecurity  in  their  marking  strategies  resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
a  tentative  approach  and  the  award  of  marks  in  a  narrow  range.  This  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  th«  marks  awarded  by  Student  2  for  scripts  in  question 
3  CDible  I).  !n  this  instance  the  marks  awarded  by  Student  2  for  the  20 
scripts  ranged  from  67%  to  70%  (estimated  scale  parsmeter  -  .023)  while 
the  expert's  marks  ranged  from  5%  to  82%. 
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Table  1.  Markin'^  strategies  reported  by  recording  the  estimates  of  the  scale 
and  location  parameters 


STUDENTS  STRATEGIES 


BEFORE  COUNSELLING 

AFTER  COUNSELLING 

Question 

Estimated 

Student 

Student 

Paramet^i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I 

Scale 

.377 

.2H 

.547 

.646 

.967 

.620 

.868 

.648 

1.110 

Location 

42.0 

49.6 

29.4 

13.2 

3.6 

10.3 

11.0 

17.0 

1.0 

2 

Scale 

.50C 

.092 

.852 

.767 

.927 

.648 

.312 

.746 

1.020 

Location 

34.6 

50.1 

9.7 

10.6 

9.2 

24.3 

39.3 

15.8 

0.0 

3 

Scale 

.25^ 

.023 

.3U 

.29(1 

.532 

.405 

.172 

.374 

.761 

tx}cation 

4S.4 

66.8 

43.6 

40  1 

29.0 

39.5 

37.2 

43.8 

11.6 

Overall 

Scale 

.32! 

.06C 

.43£ 

.522 

.726 

.536 

.369 

.539 

.932 

Location 

44  8 

61.6 

35.4 

28.3 

19.5 

30.1 

37.2 

12.7 

6.5 

Student  3,  schooled  in  the  'White*  educational  systemi  exhibited  cultural 
bias  in  his  marking  strategy.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  his  marking  >f 
scripts  from  question  one  (Figure  2a).  Overall,  Student  3  wa^  found  on  av- 
erage to  have  a  i%  difference  between  marks  awarded  to  'Black*  :uid  *White* 
candidates. 

After  counselling,  Students  1  to  4  re*marked  the  scripts.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  only  one  case  out  of  twelve  (Student  3,  question  2)  was  there  no 
improvement  in  fltudent*8  scale  parameter8(Table  1).  From  Table  1  it  is  seen 
that  Student  2  shows  %  great  improvement  in  estimated  scale  and  location 
parameters  although  his  strategy  remains  distant  from  that  cf  the  expert 
indicating  a  need  for  further  training.  Student  4,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
improved  his  strategy  sufficiently  to  require  no  further  training,  i.e.  there  is 
now  little  overall  difference  between  his  strategy  and  the  expert  aa  indicat-  d 
by  estimated  scale  and  location  parameters.  Student  3  did  not  reflect  luiy 
bias  after  counselling  (compare  Figure  2a  and  2b).  This  student  reflected  the 
least  improvement  in  scale  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  concentrating  on  eliminating  bias  from  his  strategy.  A  distance  measure 
of  student  marking  strategy  from  that  of  the  expert  is  obtained  by  using 
the  rei^ression  lines  and  summing  the  squared  distance  betweer  the  expert*8 
Rcores  and  an  estimate  of  scores  relating  to  that  of  the  student.  This  measure 
was  calculated  for  each  student  using  before  and  after  estimated  parameters 
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thus  Allowing  overall  percentage  improvements  in  strategy  to  be  derived 
(Table  2).  Using  this  measure  it  is  noted  that  Student  4  has  improved  the 
most  i.e.  by  96%  on  the  before  difference  relative  to  the  expert.  The  average 
overall  improvement  for  the  four  students  was  56%  which  indicates  the  value 
of  the  regression  model  and  counselling  procedure  followed  in  this  study  in 
developing  marking  skills. 


Table  2:  Percentage  improvement  on  student's  strategy  after  counselling 


STUDENT 
12         3  4 

Average 
PI 

Percentage  Improvement  (PI) 
calculated  as  follows: 

where:  DD  and  DA  denote  the 
distance  of  student's  strategy  from 
the  expert's  before  and 
after  counselling  respectively 

55.9%  64.6%  15.1%  95.9% 

57.9% 

3.  DISCUSSION  ArTD  CONCLUSION 

The  value  of  training  in  practical  assessment  skills  in  geography  education 
hafl  been  demonstrated  above.  The  results  indicate  the  importance  of  train* 
ing  geography  teachers  in  marking  skills  where  evaluation  requires  the  assess* 
ment  of  pupil's  creativity,  imagination,  problem  formulation,  problem  sulv* 
ing,  de-  ^ion-making  and  attitudes.  Training  is  even  more  eHsential  where 
teachers  operate  in  a  multi-cultural  environment  where  it  is  important  to 
ensure  that  marking  is  fair  and  equitable. 

The  regression  model  applied  in  this  study  is  a  useful  aid  in  identifying 
problems  in  marking  bv.*atftgy  and  is  a  suitable  diagnostic  tool  iii  the  training 
of  geography  teachers.  Teacher  educators  wishing  to  use  the  model  in  their 
training  programme  need  to: 

(i)  identify  the  question  type  in  which  individuals  need  assessment  training. 
AlthiMigh  this  study  has  only  addressed  traii,img  in  the  marking  of  essay 
type  questions,  the  procedure  should  prove  valuable  using  any  question 
type  where  pupils  are  expected  to  **think  divtrgenilyt  to  he  creative,  to 
expresB  individuality,  to  hypotheBtae  and  ipeeulat^  (Bray,  1986,  p  71). 

(ii)  present  the  questions  to  a  large  group  of  mixed  ability  pupils  from  dif- 
ferent cultural  groups. 
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(Hi)  arrange  for  an  expert,  or  perhaps  more  suitably  a  panel  of  experienced 
teachersi  to  mark  pupil  answers. 

(iv)  select  a  range  of  answers  (poor  to  good)  to  be  used  in  training.  These 
answers  should  not  be  chosen  randomly  but  selected  to  include  a  spread 
of  marks  within  each  cultural  group.  At  least  eight  marks  are  needed 
for  each  group  in  order  for  the  model  to  determine  the  presence  of  any 
subjective  bias. 

(v)  present  the  selected  answers  (not  arranged  in  any  order)  to  the  trainees 
for  marking.  Using  the  regression  model  assess  their  strategies  and 
counsel  accordingly.  One  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  study  above 
was  that  students  sometimes  felt  threatened  by  the  counselling  process. 
However,  counselling  could  occur  in  a  less  threatening  manner  using 
peer  group  discussion.  In  this  process  case  studies  encompassing  typical 
strategies  and  problems  could  be  discussed  within  groups.  IVainees 
would  be  able  to  identify  the  strategy  similar  to  their  own  and  apply 
the  remedial  action  suggested  by  the  group.  An  advantage  of  the  above 
process  is  that  individuals  are  exposed  to  a  number  of  different  strategies 
and  not  just  their  own. 

(vi)  organise  the  re-marking  of  scripts  and,  using  the  regression  model,  de- 
tect any  improvement  in  strategies  relative  to  the  expert. 

Although  the  training  procedure  above  suggests  the  use  of  groip  discussion 
in  the  counselling  process  it  is  possible  to  train  individuals  using  an  interac- 
tive, computerised  system.  Pupil  answers  to  a  question  could  be  presented 
on  a  computer  screen  or  printout  and  marked  by  the  trainees.  These  marks 
could  be  punched  into  the  computer  which  would  then  estimate  the  regres- 
sion parameters  and  plot  expert  and  trainee  strategies  on  a  screen.  This 
information  could  be  used  by  individuals  to  adjust  their  strategy  and  by 
repeating  the  procedure,  check  for  improvement. 

[n  conclusion,  this  study  has  shown  that  through  the  use  of  a  regression 
model  individual  marking  strategies  converge  through  time.  Training  accel- 
erates the  process  ensuring  that  the  convergence  ultimately  reflects  a  strat- 
egy close  to  that  of  an  expert.  It  is  suggested.therefore  that  the  model  can 
play  an  important  role  in  initiating  and  facilitating  the  kind  of  teacher  dis- 
cussion which  Walford  (1984)  feels  is  essential  if  geographers  are  to  improve 
their  assessment  skills. 
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BUILDING  COMPETENCE  AND  CONFIDENCE  THROUGH 
INSTITUTES,   CONFERENCES,  AND  WORKSHOPS  FOR  TEACHERS: 
THE  ROLE  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHIC  ALLIANCE  MOVEMENT 

Mark  H.  Bockenhauer 
Doncild  J,  Zeigler 

Abstract; 

Organized  nation- wide  efforts  In  geography  to 
disseminate  exemplary  teaching  strategies  have  spurred 
a  new  era  of  inter/^st  in  institutes,  workshops,  and 
conferences  for  teachers.  Using  examples  from 
Geographic  Alliance  states  of  the  US,  we  provide  an 
overview  of  programs  that  have  been  successful  in 
Improving  the  competence  and  confidence  of  K-12 
teachers  in  geographic  content,  materials,  and 
methods . 

Introduction: 

In  the  USA  the  convergence  of  several  favorable 
circumstances  has  created  a  window  of  opportunity  for 
the  revitalization  of  aeoaraphv  in  the  curriculum. 
The  National  Geographic  Society,  which  was  founded  100 
years  ago  "for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of 
geographic  knowledge,**  has  taken  the  leadership  role 
In  elevating  the  status  and  effectiveness  of 
geographic  education  through  its  Geography  Education 
Program  (GEP),  in  existence  since  1985. 

1 .  By  working  through  the  media  it  has  made  the 
American  population  increasingly  aware  of  and 
Increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  all-pervasive 
status  of  geographic  illiteracy  as  it  has  been 
documented  in  various  surveys  over  the  past 
decade,  and  as  it  has  been  contrasted  with  the 
superior  international  knowledge  of  students  in 
other  nations  (Grosvenor,  1984,  1985), 

2.  By  working  through  the  political  leadership  at 
state  and  national  levels,  including  Governors, 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  it  has  n^ade  critical  policy-makers 
aware  of  the  potential  contribution  which 
geography  can  make  to  a  nation  Intent  on  becoming 
more  international  in  outlook  and  more  competitive 
in     the     International     marketplace  (Southern 
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Governors^  Association,  1987;  US  Congress  1S»87). 

3.  By  working  with  the  other  leading  geographical 
organ izations-^Associat ion  of  American 
Geographers,  National  Council  for  Geographic 
£ducationi  and  American  Geographical  Society — in  a 
consortium  known  as  the  Geographic  Education 
National  Implementation  Project  (GENIP) ,  it  has 
participated  in  developing  the  academic  foundation 
for  a  revitalized  geography  through  the  publication 

of     gMi<a^Ungg  for    Geographic    Educ^tiof)  (Joint 

Committee  on  Geographic  Education,  1984) ,  which 
offers  a  succinct  rationale  for  geography's  place 
in  the  K-12  curriculum,  a  sequence  for  learning 
geographic  content  and  skills,  and  a  core  of  five 
themes  around  which  geographic  education  should  be 
built. 

4.  By  establishing  the  NGS  Education  Foundation  in 
January  of  1988  with  a  $20  million  initial 
endowment,  the  promise  of  additional  matching 
funds,  and  an  eventual  goal  of  $100  million,  it 
has  challenged  the  private  sector  (corporations, 
foundations,  and  individuals)  to  help  build  a 
permanent  base  of  support  for  geographic  education 
as  an  investment  in  American  democracy  and 
international  competitiveness  (National  Geographic 
Society,  1988). 

5.  And,  by  working  with  teachers  and  administrators 
throughout  the  country,  it  has  mounted  the 
challenge  of  effecting  change  in  the  nation's 
&la8gfPPmg,  the  crucibles  of  the  twenty-first 
century  (Salter,  1986) . 

The  foundation  fjr  active  outreach  of  the  Geography 
Education  Pro^ran  is  a  network  of  22  Geoaraphig 
ailiUDfiiLS  as  of  1988.  Each  alliance  is  a  partnership 
of  university  faculty,  K-12  teachers,  school  and 
unive  /sity  admin istra^-ors,  professional  geographers 
and  i '^terested  citizens.  Most  are  organized  at  the 
statu  level  with  NGS  providing  technical  and  financi«il 
support  for  a;iiance  operations.  In  the  years  1985- 
1987,  in  fact,  NGS  dedicated  nearly  $9  million  to  its 
Geography  Education  Program.  state  governments  and 
the  private  sector  have  also  been  generous  in 
providing  additional  funding,  often  on  a  in<itchinn 
basis. 


Diffusion  Through  Instltutee,  Conferences,  and 
Workshops: 

While  the  activities  of  Alliances  are  extremely 
diverse,  the  goal  of  encouraging  the  dj.f fusion  of  both 
time- tested  and  innovative  curriculum  and  teaching 
strategies  Is  well  served  by  institutes,  conferences, 
and  workshops.  These  settings  provide  effective 
venues  for  improving  the  competence  and  confidence  of 
K-12  teachers  by  stressing  both  geographic  content  and 
teaching  methods.  In  general,  participants  are 
expected  to  use  their  new-found  knowledge  and  skills 
not  only  in  their  own  classrooms,  but  also  in 
professional  development  act  ivi  tiers  for  their 
colleagues.  Because  geography  is  found  as  a  distinct 
subject  in  few  US  schools,  participation  is  encouraged 
by  not  only  geography  teachers  but  also  teachers  of 
other  subjects.  The  twin  goals  are  the  emergence  of 
separate  geography  courses  at  all  grade  levels  and  the 
integration,  or  infusion,  of  geography  into  other 
subjects  from  math  to  history  to  literature.  A 
sampling  of  the  types  of  institutes,  conferences,  and 
workshops  is  offered  in  the  sections  to  follow. 


A.   NATIONAL     GEOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY     SUMMER  GEOGRAPHY 
INSTITUTE: 

The  NGS  summer  Geography  Institute  (SGI)  has  been  held 
annually  since  1986  at  the  Society's  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Sixty-five  K-12  teachers  attend, 
selected  through  a  highly-competitive  process  from 
Geographic  Alliance  states.  Participants  receive 
stipends  and,  if  desired,  academic  credit.  This  four- 
week  Institute  consists  of  morning  lectures  on  major 
geographic  themes,  and  afternoon  sessions  devoted  to 
workshops  that  demonstrate  ef  f ective  teach  ing 
materials  and  techniques.  Urban  and  rural  field  trips 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  institute,  as  is  the 
professional/social  interaction  among  participants, 
university  faculty,  id  NGS  staff.  Teachers  also 
acquire  the  leadership  and  presentation  skills  needed 
to  fulfill  the  requirement  that  they  conduct  at  least 
three  in-service  workshops  for  their  peers  in  their 
home  states.  Through  this  ^^multiplier  effect"  these 
teacher-consultants  spread  the  benefits  of  their 
Institute     experience    throughout    the  Geographic 
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Alliance  network:  65  teachers  each  teaching  3 
workshops  in  which  20  teachers  are  in  attendance  reach 
a  total  of  3900  teachers.  Experience  has  shown  that 
roost  SGI  participants  conduct  more  than  the  requisite 
three  in-service  workshops.  In  addition,  many  have 
bee  me  active  in  curriculum-writing  and  materials 
development,  in  presentations  to  school  boards, 
educational,  and  civic  organizations,  and  in  pursuing 
advanced  geography  study. 

B.     SATELLITE  SUMMER  GEOGRAPHY  INSTITUTES: 

The  Geographic  Alliances  that  operate  at  the  state 
level,  also  organize  institutes  patterned  after  the 
national  SGI.  These  2-to  4-week  "satellite" 
institutes  provide  academic  credit  and  an  opportunity 
for  K-12  teachers  to  refresh  thnlr  knowledge  of 
geographic  themes,  develop  and  test  new  lesson  plans, 
and  learn  to  integrate  more  geographic  content  into 
other  areas  of  science  and  humanities  instruction. 
These  institutes  often  have  syllabi  tied  to  state 
curriculum  requirements  and  regional  issues.  They 
are  sponsored  in  part  by  funds  from  NGS  and  in  part  by 
funds  from  local  or  state  entities  such  as 
universities.  Governors'  offices,  state  education 
departments,  foundations,  and  corporations. 
Graduates  of  the  national  SGI  play  a  leadership  role 
in  designing  and  teaching  at  these  satellite 
institutes.  Additional  NGS  criteria  for  co-support  of 
a  satellite  institute  include:  a  minimum  of  20 
participants,  a  minimum  of  80  contact  hours,  an  in- 
service  training  component,  participant  lesson  plan 
presentations,  small  group  "investigations'*  to  explore 
effective  methods  of  integrating  lecture  content  into 
K-12  classrooms,  evaluative  mechanisms,  and 
arrangowentr*  for  participants  to  receive  graduate  or 
"salary'*  credit. 

During  the  summrr  of  1987,  five  Geographic  Alliances 
conducted  a  total  of  nine  satellite  Summer  G*5ography 
Insti^'utes  for  a  total  of  over  250  K-''2  teachers.  As 
of  the  beginning  of  1988,  as  many  as  15  SSGIs  are 
planned,  contingent  on  adequate  financial  and 
institutional  funding. 
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C.  CURRICULUM  CONFERENCES: 

Geographic  Alliances  may  also  conduct  intensive 
regional  conferences  to  examine  the  scope  and  sequence 
of  geography  required  in  state  and  local  curricula. 
These  are  called  PLACE  conferences,  which  stands  for 
People r  Location,  Attitude,  Change,  Environment.  They 
provide  an  important  opportunity  for  teachers  and 
university  faculty  to  meet  with  state  education 
officials  to  discuss  how  geographic  content  can  be 
improved  and  infused  into  other  K-12  disciplines  such 
as  history,  social  studies,  science,  and  languages. 

1.  In  1986,  the  California  PLACE  Conference  was 
organized  by  the  California  Geographic  Alliance 
with  support  from  UCLA,  the  California  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society .  This  curriculum  conference  was  attended 
by  about  150  educators  and  public  officials. 

2.  In  1987,  the  Rocky  Mountain  PLACE  Conference  was 
organized  by  the  Colorado  Geographic  Alliance  with 
support  from  the  University  of  Colorado — Boulder, 
the  Western  Governors*  Association,  and  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  It  was  attended  by 
about  160  people. 

D.  GEOGRAPHTC  ALLIANCE  WORKSHOPS: 

Sh^Ct  workshops  are  often  sponsored  by  Geographic 
Alliances  to  foster  improved  K-12  geography  teaching 
among  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  attend  either 
national  or  satellite  institutes.  They  may  range  from 
a  1-1/2  hour  after-sclool  or  at-school  session  to  a  2- 
or  3~day  workshop  far  removed  from  the  f^lassroom 
sotting.  Instruction  may  be  provided  by  academic 
geographers,  by  classroom  teachers,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Graduates  of  the  SGI  and  che 
SSGis  are  often  involved  in  leading  these  workshops . 
Some  examples  of  successful  Alliance-sponsored 
workshops  follow: 

1.  A  series  of  county-wide  workshops  were  conducted 
by  the  Kentucky  Geog  *aphic  Alliance,  co-sponsored 
by  grants  from  NG9  and  South  Central  Bell 
Telephone.  By  January  1988,  18  of  these  2-  to  4- 
hour  workshops  had  been  offered  f ree^of-cogt  to 
over  500  Qlementary  teachQCB  throughout  the  ^tate. 
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Workshops  were  led  by  a  professional  geographer 
teamed  with  one  of  five  Kentucky  SGI  graduates. 
They  focused  on  the  new  state  geography  curriculum 
for  4th  and  6th  grades.  These  workshops  have  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  teachers,  and  at  least 
7  more  are  scheduled  under  this  grant, 

2.  A  3-day  "retreat"  workshop  was  conducted  by  the 
Minnesota  Alliance  for  Geographic  Education  at  a 
remote  northern  Minnesota  nature  center <  Thirty- 
five  K-12  teachers  came  from  across  the  state  to 
participate  in  content  lectures  and  teacher 
presentations,  focusing  on  state  environmental 
issues  such  as  acid  rain,  water  quality,  and 
forest  use.  The  nature  center  facilities  and 
staff  were  employed  for  field  work  activities 
ranging  from  hands-on  water  quality  testing  to 
orienteering.  This  intensive  event  was  so  well- 
received  by  teachers  that  it  has  been  made  an 
annual  alliance  activity, 

3,  A  3-day  workshop  for  45  Missouri  teachers  and 
administrators  wad  hosted  by  the  Missouri 
Geographic  Alliance,  This  workshop  attempted  to 
convince  school  and  school-district  decision- 
makers of  the  importance  of  enhanced  geographic 
education,  SGI  graduates  made  presentations  of 
effective  Iwsson  plans,  and  several  university 
geographers  lectured  on  fundamental  geographic 
themes  ;^nd  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  movement. 
The  targeting  of  ftdmJLnistrators  is  an  aspect  of 
Alliance  work  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  this  group 
can  help  effect  lasting  change. 

4*  A  series  of  3  weekday  evening  vorkshpps  was 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey*  Geographic  Al  1  ianco . 
Each  3-hour  session  featured  at  least  two  SGI 
graduates  prefsenting  hands-on  lesson  plans,  and  an 
alliance-provided  dinner.  Two  workshops  were  held 
on  university  campuses  and  one  at  an  elementary 
school . 

E-      'TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY'  WORKSHOPS: 

A  recent  addition        the  Geography  Education  Program 

i s  "Teaich Lq3. ..fie95LtapbYJ  A__HQdeJL_  for  Action  in  Gradg^ 

IrJlJ,"  a  program  funded  in  part  by  the  US  Department 
of  Education* 8  National  Diffusion  Network,  Teaching 
Geography  provides  an  airay  of  materials  (curriculum 
guidelines    and    a    handbook)    and    services  (teacher- 
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training  workshops)  to  roach  an  audience  of  teachers 
within  and  beyond  the  existing  Geographic  Alliance 
Network, 

Teaching  Geography's  primary  service  consists  of  in- 
service  workshops  to  support  the  use  of  the  geography 
curriculum    guidelines    and     a     teachers*  handbook 

entitled  fi  MpdoJ^    fo^   Act  lop,    which   contains  sample 

lesson«$ ,  an  annotated  bibliography  of  teaching 
exercises  and  aids,  a  list  of  geography  teaching 
resources,  and  information  about  on-going  services  and 
opportunities.  These  on-site  workshops  are  available 
to  introduce  educators  to  geography  content  and 
successful  teaching  techniques.  Ideally,  they  are 
organized  for  20--50  educators  of  grades  4-6  or  7-12 . 
Workshops  are  staffed  by  a  team  of  two  experienced 
teachers,  experts  selected  from  the  pool  of  NGS 
geography  teacher-consul tants,  and  from  among 
professional  geographers  affiliated  with  the  NGS 
Geographic  Alliances.  A  Program  co-*ordinator  works 
with  this  team  and  with  a  "local  facilitator"  to 
tailor  a  workshop  to  specific  local  curricular  needs. 
Workshops  are  affere'^  for  $25  per  participant  per  day. 
All  educators  who  t iopt  Teaching  Geography  materials 
or  workshop  services  ^re  offered  the  on-going  support 
services  of  the  Geography  Education  Program. 


F.     WORKSHOPS  AT  PROFESSIONAL  CONFERENCES 

Annual  professional  conferences  of  geographers  and 
educators  provide  additional  opportunities  for 
encouraging  the  diffusion  of  materials  and  methods  in 
geography  teaching. 

1.  In  the  realm  of  geographic  education,  the  Mtlraiai 

C.QUncil _L<^ J5g^^:5LP.hl<?  JScjUgalion  provides   a  forum 

for  reaching  both  K-12  and  college  level  teachers. 

2 .  In  the  realm  of  education,  the  annual  conferences 
of  the  Rational  council  for  the  Social  Studies  and 
their  regional,  state,  and  local  affiliates 
provide  a  nationwide  network  of  already  scheduled 
meetings  with  loyal  and  highly- motivated 
participants.  Many  state  departments  of  education 
also  sponsor  annual  conferences  and  are  unually 
anxious  to  encourage  workshop  presentations.  In 
Virginia,     tor     instance,     the    annual  statewide 
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conference  for  social  studies  educators  has  long 
provided  an  audience  for  encouraging  the  better 
teaching  of  geography. 
3.  In  the  realm  of  geography,  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association  Qf  Ame  icg^n  Geogy-apherg  and  its 
regional  divisions  lave  begun  to  offer 
supplementary  programs  ^^r  teachers  in  the  areas 
where  they  meet  as  well  as  for  conferenci^ 
registrants. 

G.     UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTES  IN  GEOGRAPHIC  EDUCATION: 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  momentum  which  has  built  up 
behind  the  cause  of  geographic  education  in  the  United 
States,  some  universities  have  been  able  to  attract 
outside  funding  to  offer  institutes  of  their  own  to 
teachers  within  their  service  areas.  In  the  state  of 
Virginia,  for  example,  not  only  will  there  be  a 
Satellite  Summer  Geography  Institute  sponsored  by  the 
Virginia  Geographic  Alliance  at  James  Madison 
Universitv  but  there  will  also  b*  two  additional 
summer  institutes  designed  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
geographic  concepts  and  content  in  the  K-12 
curriculum. 

1.  A    4 -week    fLOYljcpJiiL^iifesl  G^pgr^jjUy  institutQ 

targeted  at  earth  science,  geography,  and  social 
studies  teachers  in  grades  K-12  will  be  held  at  Old 
Dominion  University  with  federal  funding  under  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act  channelled 
through  the  State  Council  for  Higher  Education  in 
Virginia.  About  30  teachers  will  be  in  attendance, 
each  of  whom  will  receive  a  stipend  for 
participating.  The  content  of  the  institute  will 
focus  :>n  environmental  topics  at  global,  national, 
and  local  scales,  including  the  relationships 
between  physical  and  cultural  geography.  Strategy 
sessions  on  how  to  integrate  content,  materials, 
and  methods  into  the  participants'  classrooms  v/ill 
be  a  part  of  each  day's  sessions. 

2.  A  3-week  institute  targeted  at  mjlddle  school 
cieoar^phy  teachers  will  be  held  at  George  Mason 
Universit  '  with  federal  fundincj  provided  by  the  US 
Department  of  Education's  Fund  fur  the  Improverrent 
of  Post-Secondary  Education  and  channelled  through 
the  Association  of  American  Ge^qraphers •  George 
Mcison  University  haa  been   desl(   ated  as  one  of  8 
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centers  of  excellence  In  the  country  to  participate 
In  thl&  3-year  program  designed  to  develop  new 
col  lege level ,  introductory  geography  courses 
gear^:^  to  the  needs  of  future  teachors. 
ApproXi.nately  25  participants^  each  of  whom  wil  1 
receive  a  i^tipend  for  participating >  will  include 
school  tefcchers  and  administrators  who  will  work 
with  uni'iisity  faculty  in  improving  the  middle 
school  teacher's  pre-service  education  in  geography 
with  an  eiAphasis  on  jontc^nt^  state  middle  school 
geography  requirements,  and  the  fundamental  themes 
of  geography  as  presented  in  the  Guidelines  for 
Ggjoqraphic  Education >  ► 

while  neither  institute  will  be  offered  under  the 
teqis  of  the  Geographic  Alliance  movement,  both  will 
able  to  take  advantage  of  teacher  consultants  and 
materials  developed  as  part  of  the  Geographic  ' 
Education  Program  and,  likewise,  contribute  to  the  on- 
going diffusion  of  gpographic  education. 

Successful  Professional  Development  Activities; 

Professional  development  activities  such  as 
institutes,  conferences,  und  workshops  for  teachers 
are  usually  accompanied  by  an  evaluative  assessment  of 
the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  accomplished  their 
goals.  Common  factors  in  successful  GEP-sponsoreri 
activities  have  included  the  following: 

1.  A  properly  -  targeted  aydlence  for  the  planned 
program,  partlculary  in  terms  of  local  curriculum 
and  teacher  needs. 

2.  Support  from  educators  and  administrators  in  the 
plann'^d  program  locale. 

3*  LafidsrsbiP.    that    understands    the    raal ivies  and 

difficulties    of    taking    geographic    conc.apts    and  * 
Ills  into  tlie  K-12  classroom. 

4.  Incorporation  of  classroom  _  tpi<;her_g  into  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  professional 
development  activities. 

5.  A  balance  of  gQntgnt  find  methodology  in  the 
program .  The  best  **mix**  has  been  one  of 
geographical  content  lectures,  most  often  by 
university  geographers,  followed  by  work  nes'^lons 
to  illustrate  classroom-tested  teaching  strategies, 
led  by  master  teachers. 
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6.  Hands-on  activities  that  help  assure  use  of 
program  content  and  methods.  Time  and  again, 
teachers  have  noted  that  materials  and  methods  are 
best  if  they  can  be  placed  into  immediate  use  in 
the  classroom, 

7.  Institutional  support;.  Local  financial  or  in- 
kind  support  provides  a  degree  of  "ownership"  in 
programs,  offering  a  greater  likelihood  of  lasting 
impact. 

Conclusions: 

Institutes,  workshops,  and  conferences  provide  ideal 
settings  for  encouraging  the  diffusion  of  ideas. 
content,  materials,  and  methods  in  geographic 
education.  These  professional  development  activities 
bring  together  academic  geographers  with  school 
teachers  and  administrators  for  the  express  purpose  of 
deciding  how  best  to  educate  the  children  who  will 
inherit  the  twenty- first  century.  Kindergarten 
graduates  of  1988  will  comprise  the  first  graduating 
class  of  the  third  millennium,  the  high  school  class 
of  "double  naught,"  We  have  just  twelve  years  to 
make  sure  that  each  of  them  and  their  successors  pass 
through  a  curriculum  which  provides  a  useful,  content- 
rich,  and  mind-expanding  education  in  geography. 
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TKACHKRS  LEADING  TKACHERS  IN  AMFRICAVS  UFNAISSANCE 

IN  ckoc^raphic  education 

A,  David  Hill 

AMSTKACT 

'  iMjqr.iphy  ir»  woakly  represented  in  the  American  sc)iooI 
curriculum,  a  structural  condition  that  will  be  difficult 
to  cluruie.    There  are  however  signs  that  American  qonqraphy 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  experioncinq  a  r(?naissance.  Recent 
dpvelc»pnionts  include  media  attention  alxnit  "geographic 
illiteracy"  among  students  and  citizens,  a  spate  of  new 
local  and  statewide  (jeography  curriculum  requirements,  and 
t\\o.  rofocusinq  onto  geographic  education  of  the  rcsouices 
of  geographic  iiocieties.     In  addition,  many  local 
gooqraphlc  education  enhancement  efforts  may  be  found 
througliout  the  country.     For  example,  a  number  of  contin- 
uing education  activities  In  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  have  been  coordinated  in  order  to 
build  a  network  of  gnograiihic  education  loaders,  especially 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers.     Federal  sup|>ort  from 
r)R5-nB  trained  leaders  In  school  district  toams.  Begin-- 
ninq  in  19H0,   tl^e  Colorado  Ceograpiilc  Alli.jnce,  supi^orted 
by  Llio  National  Ctoogrnphic  Society,  stimulnted  additional 
<u:t.iv  i  t  iof?  directed  tow.ird  ten c her  leaders. 

ASPECTS  ()(■  THE  PROHI.r.M 

i;no(n',ipiiy  iri  only  woakly  represented  in  the  Amoricnn 
secondary  school  curriculum  (Manson,   19ni;  fuirdner,   19n(>)  . 
MnrollTnent  in  geography  accounts  for  only  5%  nf  n.itional 
j.rc.oi^d.ny  nnrnllmenlJi  (National  Center  for  Education 
St.Atirf  icH,    19JM).     Tlio  problem  of  Improving  tlir  r.tatus 
f>f  gnr>.if.nphy  in  the  f;chnnls  is  structural  nnd  not  suscep- 
i  iblr  to  an  oasy  solution.     Forces  detorminiiKi  tJio  r.<Minnl 
cMirriculnm  are  numerous  -ituI  complex  (Schwab,   Vy?(^)  ,  There 
aro  maeiy  .1  tot  m  on  tho  stage,  all  of  whf>m  are  part  of  the 
pr.iblrm.    onJy  n  l^^w  of  tliese  actors  can  !>c  mctaionod  liere. 
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Inadcquntely  prepared  and  too  few  gooqraphy  toachers  ore 
both  c)  cause  and  a  result  of  this  situfttion  (Winston,  1984). 
State  certification  re(|uirements  are  inadequate,  e.g., 
Cblorado  requires  only  5  semester  hours  of  college  g^^ography 
to  tench  the  subject  at  the  high  school  level,  but  even 
this  standard  is  often  breached.    There  are  few  excellent 
curriculum  materials  for  geography.     Professional  geog- 
raphers, with  the  exception  of  a  few  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  have  paid  little  attention  to  geography  in  the 
schools  or  to  the  geographic  education  of  future  school 
teachers.     Indeed,  American  college  and  university  gcog- 
raphoiK  have  generally  believed  that  pre-coUoglato  issues 
were  beyond  the  pale,  that  others,   espo(.*ially  colleagues 
in  professional  education,  were  res|>onsiblo  in  that  domain, 

r-'aith  that  professional  educators  were  taking  caro  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  schools  was  misplaced.     It  is  rare  in  American 
teacher  education  colleges  and  scliools  to  find  a  faculty 
member  with  sr)lid  training  in  qt?ograiihy,     Thofie  education 
faculty  responsible  for  "social  studies"  teacher  education 
typically  liave  professional  education  docjrees,  not  subject- 
matter  degrees:  their  commitment  is  to  the  "social  studies," 
an  amalgam  of  civics,  social  science,  goograpliy,  *  jry, 
arul  'Mssues/'     (Grnerally,  history  is  the  only  discipline 
I  hat  lias  li  degree  of  outonomy  aniJ  tliat  Is  required  in  the 
social  stuilio.s  c\jrriculum  at  the  secondary  Irvel  tt  l-iy.) 
But  what  is  t.Hight  in  the  schools  is  not  g(»od  social  science 
accf>rding  to  most  social  scientists,  geographers,  nnd 
historian:,.     At  tlie  same  time-,  inr  f essioual  educatf^rs  argue 
(or  an  "  intetjrated"  curriculum  tliat  addresses  the  nei'd?  of 
"the  whole  child,"  the  future  citizen.     They  want  to  protect 
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»  ho  iMirr  Lcnl urn  aqainst  those  who  would  try  to  gi  ve  pretna- 
*:urp,  BpGcialixofl  training  in  the  disciplines  (Wrnnnki 
.ind  nraq.iw,    lOHG)  ,     Wa  have  a  two-culturos  prohlem  that 
will  iio^  'luitikly  go  away. 

fUCNS  or  A  KKN/\ISSANCE 

Tli'^^rp  arc  oariy  signs  of  a  renaissance  in  American  grog- 
T  iphii;  Oflncaiion,   in  si>ito  of  a  tradition  of  neglf^ct  of 
«.;hool  (|oogi,iphy  Ijy  gomiraphers  and  the  disintorest  in 
<jOf)gT  .iphy  of  thv  profG^;5;ional  education  establ  ir.lunent , 
There  is  ^nmv  slight  public  pressure  building  f(^r  gcog- 
Mphic  ediif.Mtion,  the  public  ii;  characteristically  fickle 
f;tin,  goografihy  in  America  is  currently  receiving  more 
attont  \  n}y  than  it  has  at  any  other  time,  so  it  would  be 
fot^Hsh  to  dismiss  the  signs  of  tliis  renaissance  too 
(^'1  ickly , 

Tubl  ic  pif'rsiire  foi  gr^ography  is  generated  largely  by 
mndia  .itteTit  ion  aljout  "gciographlc  illiteracy"  ,imon(| 
jaudcrds.     5;urvey  after  5njrvey,  whetlicr  by  i.hc  mediii, 
cf) liege  professors,  or  by  prestigious  national  commisMion 
tnU  of  (he  geographic  illiteracy  of  Americans  (e.(|,,  The 
At.?anti  :  CouncM  I '  s  Workinrj  cJroup  on  th^^  r;ucresMor 
r,fMif-rTMe>n,   19M1;  Barrows  et  al,,  i9t\X;  Commi  sj4i(.in  on 
InttMu.w  ioTial  Education,   l')n4j  National  Comminr;ion  oti 
r:xce)|n»u;o  jri  Fducatinn,   lUHJ),     Press  covr»rr;go  of  th^'.-.e 
sut  veys  h.irs  cunt i nued  unabated  for  the  last  f nur  yen rs 
(e  ,  g , ,  '1*3  J.  las  T^^^Ji  Hera  Id,  December  1 1 ,   1^)H  it  U.S.  News 
World  Re|>f)rt,  March  -^S,  1089, 

There  has  been  a  n^ccnt  spate  of:  new  local  and  jstrUewide 
t^rvvji  ,gj!\y  curriculum  rerjuirements.     Just  in  the  p<ist  four 
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yearr»,  these  have  been  estriblishod  in  California,  Tennessee, 
Ari?:onn,  South  D.ikota,  and  Utah  to  name  but  a  few.    At  the 
Univerfiity  of  Colorado,  high  school  geography  has  become  an 
admission  roquiroment  for  fresliman  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.     This  pressures  high  schools  to  add  geography 
to  their  programs.     Generally,  these  new  requirements  were 
not  six)ntanoous  or  random  results  of  media  attention  to 
"geographic:  illiteracy."    Rather,  they  were  (and  continue 
to  be)  the  outcomes  of  well-organized  campaigns  led  by  a 
few  professional  geographers  (e.g.,  Stutz,   1985;  Salter, 
1986).     More  recently,   these  campaigns  (as  well  as  numerous 
other  promotional  activities  on  behalf  of  geographic 
education)     are  the  result  of  the  refocusing  onto  pre- 
collegiate  geographic  education  of  the  resources  of 
geographic  societies.     For  example,  the  fnur  major  geog- 
r.ipliy  societies  have  ^oitied  to  form  thr  Geographic 
Education  National  Implementation  Pro jnct  (GLNIP) .  The 
Guidelities  for  Geoi£raj2hic  K^Uicatjon  (Natoli  et  al.,  19n4), 
written  and  r.ponsorod  jointly  by  the  Association  of 
Americari  Geogrnf>hets  and  the  National  Council  for  Goographic 
Dducatif^n,  filled  the  need  for  a  national  c^uriculuin 
document  to  guifJo  reform  in  qei>grnphy.     Kspecially  active 
has  been  the  Na^ional  Geographic  Society   (Nrs) ,  which  has 
thr  VI  St  its  very  conn  id  t?r  able  ro  sources  and  influenc»*  into 
tlie  fray  (e.g.,  Grosvenor,   19HS)  .     Among  other  efforts  on 
behalf  of  geoi|iapiuc  ed\Kjation,   it  is  supiKsrt.ing  a  national 
network  of  ?.2  state-based  geographic  alliances. 

FrX'tlS  ON  TKAf'llKHS 

The  NGS  alliance  coticept  wisely  places  t  ci^otirces  in  the 
haiids  of  state  coortlinator s  w1k>  are  ih  touch  with  local 
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teachers,  administrators,  and  other  interested  persons  And 
qroupn.    We  thus  have  a  stimulus  for  many  local  qeographic 
education  enhoncement  efforts  throughout  the  country.  This 
loc^l  focus  is  in  part  a  response  to  the  experience  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geograpliers '  High  School  Heogrnphy 
rroject,  a  large,  national  'curriculum  development  effort  in 
the  lO'^fls.     Despite  its  many  outstanding  innovations,  it 
did  not  stimulate  a  significantly  larger  vole  for  (joograpliy 
iti  tlie  nation's  schools.     A  major  lesson  of  that  effort  was 
that  a  liigh  qtiality,  profess iona II y-developCMj  national 
curriculum  could  not  b;^  itself  reform  and  promote  geography 
in  the  schools.     It  reminded  us  that  educational  change  in 
America  takes  place  primarily  through  local  initiative  and 
cooperation.     There  is  little  national,  central  i2;nd  control, 
father,  schools  are  controlled  hy  boards  of  local ly-nlccted 
officials.     Curricula  are  generally  controlled  by  these 
boards,  and  only  in  a  few  states  can  one  find  centralized, 
5 tale -mandated  courses  of  study;   indeed,  such  state  control 
is  unconstitutional   in  some  states.     Most  siates  however, 
^ct  cm  t.  i  f  ication  (licensing)  criteria  for  tcachei.>.  School 
textW)oks  are  a<loptefl  -^t  the  atate  level   in  22  states?  most 
idopUrjns  f>ccur  at  the  district  level,  and  in  some  flisttictf, 
autonomy  lies  with  iutlividual  schools. 

Aivthnr  ma  lor  l-^sf.on  of  the  \\\qh  flchool  Ccrxjrapliy  Project 
is  tliat  no  amount  of  expertise  can  produce  "toacher-prr^of " 
.Mirricnliim  matcrialf;.     Teacher  training  aJid  interest  is  a 
crucial  link  in  odiicational  refonn,  and  any  projor:t  that 
doe?i  Mot  make  teacliers  a  central  concern  is  likely  to  fail. 
Nt>.}earcli  shows  that  what  get*?  taught   in  the  r.chuols  is 
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larcjuly  (Ictnrmincd  by  toncliors  and  <idmiiii!:trtitor s  (pre- 
suni.ibly  with  Die  consont  of  iUo.  school  Winrd),  T)ieso  factors 
hove  tx)inted  t)i05e  prof nssionn  1  quocjraplmr s  who  seek  to 
pronmtc  school  qcoqraphy  to  the  need  ^o  work  with  toac)iers 
tit  the  local  lovel. 

Yho  .TJthor*  is  one  of  a  Mn.Tll  biJt  qrowmq  band  of  Amoricnn 
vmivorttity  qi^oqrijphors  who  .irc  londinq  continuing  e*lucntion 
proqi ams  for  tonrhers  at  tho  grassroots  Invel.  Activities 
in  thn  Statu  of  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  ^k)untain  rnqion  are 
coordiiKTtud  by  t)\e  author  in  order  to  build  a  noLwork  of 
ynofjraphic:  education  Icadern,  especially  olcmontary  and 
secondary  tf  achcrs.     From  1985-08,  work  s\ip|K)rted  by  two 
N«il  ion.il  Science  Foundation  (N.SI  )  grants  created  a  regional 
network  of  yo  coographic  educators  who  motivate,  support, 
teacli  each  other,  and  train  colleagues  in  their  districts 
to  provide  kjjowledgoabl e  and  creative  l(^arhing  in  modern 
geofjrnpliy.     Haned  on  tJie  concept  of  empowering  teams  of 
teachers  and  curriculum  specialists,   tJie  pro iect--cal led 
the  Pocky  Mountain  Geography  Teadierf^*  Lnadeiship  Notwork-- 
tr.iin'-.  school  district  teams  and  Iwiildi;  them  into  a  network 
of  reqmnal  leac)ers.     It  links  t  Jiese  geographic  educat'5rs 
to  I  )»e  c:oU>r,ido  Georjraphic  Alliance  and  tlie  national  network 
oF  Ui'iV^  aUiances,     Tiaine?!  in  fiUmmer  arul  a'~f\demic  year 
woykj;)iops,   llicse  '/(Mms  (losigri,  pilot,  and  evaluate  cduca- 
ti(uial  products.     After  revision,  these  products  ,ire 
inroiiK)rated  into  t)ie  districtr.  and  disseminated  within  .ind 
lieyond  the  region. 

ne()inning        vJanuary  l9Hr.,   the  Colorado  Ce.'wjraj.'hic 
Alliance,   fupporteO  by  the  National  Getv^raphic  Society, 
!Uim\i]aled  ddtlitiorial  activities  tii reeled  tow.ird  teacher 
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lOriflnrs.    Tho  Allinnce  orfjanlr.es  workshops,  meotinys,  nnd 
'jonroroncos  in  which  toachorn  luivo  I  lie  oi^poi  ttinif  y  tf) 
«levplop  thoir  professio:    i  leadoiship  abilities  by  condijc- 
t  i  iiq  (!om()iif5trat.  i  on  lessons  for  Llinir  peers ,     (Tiie  recc)'jni- 
tinn  f)f  (Ipmonstrnt in(j  tn  poors,  which  ir;  usually  n  nnw 
profefjsional  exporlonco  for  m-uiy  leeTchers,  buiUls  esl.com, 
whicl)  provides  motivation  for  further  development.)  Another 
Mil.ic.il  function  of  tho  Allinnce  is;  connectinq  j)eople  and 
kncf)inq  them  informed,     Tho  Colorado  Alliance  mailinq  list 
MOW  numbers  over  800  poDplc  to  wliom  wo  send  ovit  our 
nev.'sletters  and  announirnments .     Wo  also  run  a  cloai  inqhouse 
for  teacher-devnlopod  materials,     Ccnerally,  the  Alliance 
does  whatever  we  think  will  promote  school  qeoqr.iphy.  For 
example,  wo  orqanized  a  3 -day  conference  in  Auqu:;t ,  1^07, 
which  atlracted  100  orhjcators  from  22  staler.,  and  we 
publishnd  the  cf >nf ercn'/e  proceedings  in  lOMR.     A  vinique 
tf'.it  vr  e  nf  the  coatoronce  woi  e  )oint  presentat  ioiu;  by 
".0{;nn<laiy  t  cache  is  ,uid  university  qeoqraphers.  Tho 
Alli.ince  al  '-o  coufiucl  od  ti  statewide  rrontest  in  wliich  ?udionl 
clr^'if^ps  pnrtraycfl  the  qcr^jrapliy  of  their  lotral  communities 
in  a  scries  of  por;ters. 

The  ;n.>  work  dcvolnped  with  i.he  MSK  qranfs  in  b<'iiu}  extended 
with  M(.'^  f5Uppf>i     If)  the  Colf3rad()  Alliance.     Tn  ihine  of  l^HR, 
the  All  i.Mirr^  addrd   10  teachers  to  t  hr  N.ST  'lO-pcrs<in  ?u'tWf)rk 
by  traininq  them  in  a  3- week  instit\ite.     This  institute  was 
conducted  ac(ordinq  to  a  fc*w  key  principles  that  informed 
n»e  Nsr  prniect:     (I)  ,\  staff  comprised  of  lK)f.h  profesMional 
qeo(|t  aplu^r  *;  and  pi  of (?.;»5  ioiial  edaf:atr)rs  is  needed;     {?.)  tnn  ld 
on  a  p?  rv  Inus  (a  o  jpct  f  o  take  advant/iqe  ol   ruinula!  i  vn 
ilevelopment ;  tiain  teams  tf)  off»»r  leadership  in  their 
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school  {listricts;     (4)   focus  triiining  on  useful  oOuf:ational 
protluctsj  .ir)d     (5)  crL^^^e  mochanij^mn  that,  sustain  and 
expand   the  te^ujher  devoloiTmcMit  process, 

INSTITUTION  BUILDING 

Ainericn'R  rona issance  in  qcoqriiphic  cductit. von  F^ocmod  more 
rTMfiurod  thcin  ever  whuii  tJie  N.itional  Goofjraphi::  Society 
.innoiinced  in  January  19R8,  tJjat  it  was  estah.ishinq  an 
education  foundation  with  ati  initial.  $20  mil.  i  .^n  and 
challenqe  qrant  of  another  $20  milllorj.     }joci^l  institution 
buildinq  is  also  happening,  usually  in  the  context  of  tlie 
NfiS  alliances.     For  example,  a  t\ew  Center  for  Geographic 
Rducation  at  the  University  of  Colorado  al  Boulder  has 
UeacJier- leadership  training  as  a  ma  jor  objective.  This 
Center,  tJie  first  of  its  kind  in  tJie  U.S./\,,  provides  a 
coni. inning  base  of  sujiK^rt  to  coordinate  t)ie  Colorado 
Geographic  /\lliance,  thus  serving  tho  University*s 
fv.itreach  function.     In  addition,   it  conducts  geograpliic 
education  rpr.oarch  materials.     TJ^e  Center  thus  institution- 
al i/.es  many  geographic  education  developmetits  within  a 
major  rjradnate  department  of  geography.     A]t)joinjli  by  no 
mv>ans  ossiiring  rajud  curricular  change,   these  developments 
are  certainly  indicatiotis  of  Ainerica's  rc-naissance  in 
geographic  ediicat  ion. 
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RE-VITALIZING  GEOGRAPHIC  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

Howard  G*  Johnson,  «lilliani  R.  Strong,  and! 
David  C.  Weaver 

Abstract  t 

As  in  many  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  geography  instruction  in  the  grade 
schools  of  Alabama  became  moribund  in  the 
196'  s  and  1970*s.  During  the  early  1980*s 
a  group  of  college  teachers  of  geography  in 
the  state  pooled  their  frustrations  over 
geographic  literacy  of  their  students,  and 
established  a  three  pronged  effort  to  both 
restore  geography  tangibly  to  the  school 
curriculum  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
in-service  geographic  education  of  social 
s tud ies  and  earth-science  teachers •  This 
effort  has  had  initial  successes  but 
con t  inuing  vigilance  will  be  needed  to 
ensure  the  long  term  security  of  geographic 
educa t  ion  • 

Introduction: 

During  thn,  past  three  years  (  1985-88)  there 
has  been  a  well  documented  'great 
awakening'  on  the  part  of  the  body  politic 
in  the  United  States,  as  to  the  dininished 
and  diminutive  position  of  geographic 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  to 
associated  problems  of  geographic 
illiteracy  in  the  nat ion ♦( Down ,  1987, 
Grosvenor,  1988)  A  number  of  papers  at  this 
meeting  will  report  on  specific  dimensions 

of  this  reawakening  and  the  impact  on  both 
Orarte  school  and  college  geographic 
education  practices* 

The  purpose  of  this  rasper  to  review  the 
experience  of  revit/f  lization  pfforts  in 
geographic  educatio.i  in  the  state  of 
Alabama  over  a  somewhat  longer  time  horizon 
than  this  most  recent  period  of 
enlightenment ♦  Alabama  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  U.S.  'Geography  Revival* 
movement  because  it  developed  a  major 
statewic^e  effort  to  resuscitate  geography 
in  the  schools  some  ten  years  ago.  This 
effort  occurred  without  externul  support 
and  before  the  recent  national  efforts 
achieved  prominence^  The  effort  has  not 
only  a  longer  track  record  by  which  to 
monitor  achiavement  but  also  an  extended 
learning  curve  with  respect  to  modes  of 
attainment  of  objectives* 
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Beginnings  (SAGE  &  SEDAAG) 

Th*»  basis  of  initial  efforts  in  geographic 
educa  t  ion  improvemen  t  in  Alabama  vfor\ 
established  in  1969  when  the  late  Dr.  W. 
Koch  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
established  the  Society  of  Alabama 
Geographers  and  Educators  ( SAGE ) .  This 
organ  izat  ion  operated  iiiit  ially  through 
newsletter  and  biannual  meetings,  and  had  a 
small  membership  res  trie  ted  to  interested 
faculty  of  the  state's  two  and  four  year 
colleges .  While  paying  lip  service  to 
geographic  education  support  at  all  levels, 
it  functioned  essentially  as  an  information 
system  and  fraternal  organization  for 
college  faculty. 

SAGE  was  affiliated  with  the  South  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers  ( SEDAAG)  which  during  the 
1970 's  had  developed  great  concern  for  the 
condi  t  ion  of  geography  programs  in  the 
small  colleges  of  the  region.  These  small 
college  programs  had  experienced  some 
enrol Imen t  decline  and  result ing  faculty 
attrition.  SEDAAG  created  a  Committee  on 
the  status  of  Geography  in  the  Small 
Collegee,  on  which  one  of  the  authors 
served.  The  concerns  of  SEDAAG  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  Geography  in  the  small 
col  logos,  were  the  primary  focus  of 
activities  in  SAGE.  After  Dr.  Koch's  death 
in  1978  leadership  in  SAGE  devolved  on  a 
very  small  group  of  committed  members 
including  the  authors  who  continued  to  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  issues.  There  was 
before  1980,  however,  no  specific  agenda  or 
doliberate  action  generated  by  SAGE  for  the 
improvement  of  geographic  education  in  the 
schools  of  any  kind  of  outreach  to 
Involve  grade  school  Poachers  in  the 
organ  izat  ion . 

The  Crisis  t 

T)ie  ambivalence  of  attitude  towards 
activism  which  characterized  SAGE  during 
its  first  ten  years,  Cr^me  to  a  dramat^.c  end 
in  the  summer  of  1979  when  Marie  Mend, ix,  a 
social  studies  specialj  st  in  the  State 
Depart men  t  of  Educa t  ion ,  called  loward 
Johnson  to  inform  him  that  she  had  just 
letirned  that  the  ..ew  Social  Studies  Course 
of    Study     Statement     about     to  go  to  press 
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exhibited  no  tangible  geography  content. 
Geography,  she  said,  was  about  to  be 
excluded  totally  from  the  curriculum.  After 
voicing  her  concern  to  Johnson ,  Hendr ix 
then  talked  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  a  long  time  colleague  as  well 
as  boss,  and  got  his  permission  to  phone  in 
several  geography  concepts  and  objectives 
for  last  minute  inclusion  in  the  curriculum 
statement • 

This  desperate  salvage  operation 
technically  saved  geography  from  extinction 
in  the  Alabama  curriculum,  but  left  it 
teetering  on  the  brink,  debilitated  and 
largely  defenseless.  This  condition,  SAGE 
was  to  quickly  realize,  had  not  occurred 
overnight,  A  twenty  year  period  of  neglect 
had  ultimately  threatened  the  subject *s 
demise.  It  became  apparent  that  if  SACE  was 
to  make  any  contribution  to  saving 
Geography  in  the  state  curriculum  for  the 
long  term, it  was  faced  with  not  just  one 
battle  but  a  long  war. 

Beginning  in  1980  the  focus  of  SAGE's 
concern  shifted  inexorably  away  from  the 
pre-occupation  with  the  tenuous  c  ndition 
of  geography  in  the  colleges  to  what  most 
members  agreed  was  demonstrably  the  more 
critical  condition  of  geography  instruction 
in  the  grade  schools. 

Digging  Outt 

During  the  period  1981-84  three  strategies 
emerged  from  policy  discussions  within 
SAGE,  to  be  separately  implemented  by  the 
Fall    of  1984.  These  were  1)  operation  of  a 

standardized  geography  knowledge  test  at 
the  College  freshmen  level  to  demonstrate 
the  degree  of  geographic  ignorance 
emanating  from  the  public  schools  2) 
improving  services  to  teacherr  by 
developing  education  oriented  courses  and 
materials  and  providing  in-service 
experiences  3)  finding  ways  to  effect 
change  through  the  bureaucracy  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Thn  testing  strategy  was  developed  through 
agreement  between  the  major  departments  of 
geography  in  the  state  to  administer  a 
common  test  to  freshmen.  Howard  Johnson 
wrote  to  the  National  Council  on  Geographic 
Educa t  ion  for  permiss  ion  to  copy  the  ir 
Introductory  F.evcl  Exam.  The  exam  was 
delivered  to  freshmen  at  the  Universities 
of  Alabama,  North  Alabama,  South  Alabama, 
J^rksonville  State  and  Auburn  in  the  Fall 
of  1903  and  the  Spring  of  1984.  Results 
wore  even  lower  than  predicted  and  provided 
a  broad  statistical  benchmark  for  the  first 
time  on  the  geographical  performance  of 
Alabama  students. 
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In  October  of  1984,  Dr.  Evelyn  Pratt,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 

*  invited  to  the  fall  meeting  of  SAGE  to 
review  the  results  of  the  p»-evious  years 
testing.  At  that  time  she  was  questioned 
about  effective  procedures  for  influencing 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  Dr, 
Pratt  recomniended  specific  lobbying 
strategies  which  would  be  appropriate  and 
offered  to  arrange  a  formal  presentation  by 
SAGE      representatives       before     the  State 

Board .  By  coincidence  the  SEDAAG  annual 
mee t ing  was  scheduled  for  November  1984  in 
Birmingliam.  It  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Pratt 
would  be  invited  to  speak  at  that  meeting, 
and  that  a  next  day  representation  would  be 
made  before  the  State  Board  in  Montgomery. 
In  spite  of  some  last  minute  opposition  on 
the  State  Board  to  allowing  SAGE  members  to 
speak,  the  presentation  was  made ,  and  this 
crea te6      major      awareness     of     the  sorry 

*  condition  of  geographic  education  in  the 
State.  Consequent  to  the  meeting  SAGE 
received  advice  from  emp loyecs  of  the 
Department  of  Education  on  acceptable  modes 
of  influencing  policy.  These  contacts 
resulted  in  the  implementation  of  a  major 
letter  writing  campaign  to  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Board,  of  the 
appointment  of  W.  Strong  to  serve  on  the 
committee  that  would  revise  ASSCS  for  1986 
and  the  placing  of  Howard  Johnson,  and  Mary 
Hansen,  a  high  school  geography  teacher,  on 
the  task  force  which  would  review  the  ASCS 
document.  A  number  of  geographers  were 
allowed  to  make  statements  at  regional 
public  hearings  on  the  nnw  curriculum 
guidelines.  Shortly  thereafter,  Vicki 
Rivizzigno  of  the  Department  of  Geography 
at   the     University    of     South    Alnbama  v/as 

"  appointed     to     the  State  textbook  selection 

committee.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
message  being  propounded  by  SAGE. 

Lciying  the  New  Foundation 

As  a  result  of  all  this  action  on  varied 
fronts  the  1986  revision  of  the  State  ASSCS 

guidelines  contained  substantial  increases 
in  geographical  content .  C^eague,  1986)  The 
Social  Studies  Course  of  Study  was  written 
during  1985-86  and  was  accepted  by  the 
Dnfird  of  E*duf:at  ion  in  the  summer  of  1986 . 
\\  contained  units  on  geography  in  the  K-6 
curriculum,  a  one  year  course  entitled 
Rocjion^T  Studios  cf  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
in  tho  7  th  Grade ,  a  one  somes ter  WorJd 
G'^ography  course  in  t  he  9th  grade  and 
.      O  geography      components       in      all  history 
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courses.  Much  of  the  content  incorporated 
in  revised  curriculum  was  abstracted 
directly  from  "Guidelines  for  Geographic 
Education"  which  had  just  been  published 
under  national  sponsorship. (Guidelines, 
1986)  This  little  booklet  mode  a 
significant  impression  on  the  curriculum 
commit  tee  # 

In  the  Spring  of  1986  word  of  the  progress 
being  made  in  Alabama  was  reaching  the 
national  level  and  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  American  Geographers  in 
Minneapolis  representatives  of  the  National 
Geograph  ic  Society  announced  the  ir 
intention  of  making  Alabama  the  eighth 
member  of  their  newly  established  Alliance 
organization  The  U.  S.  national  Alliance 
organ izat  ion  which  is  being  separately 
reported  on  at  this  meeting  had  been 
started  in  1986  with  seven  affiliates. 
Anticipating  rapid  expansion,  NGS  proposed 
to  bring  Alabama  into  the  fold  in  January 
of  1987. 

During  the  summer  of  1986  SAGE  members 
continued  to  work  with  the  State  Department 

of  Education  and  to  plan  a  major  Fall 
meeting  in  the  center  of  the  State  to  brief 
teachers  and  educat ion  administ  rators  on 
both  the  new  curriculum  and  the  proposed 
aasociat  ion  wi  th  the  Nat  ional  Geogrriphic 
S<  :iety.  In  October  the  meeting  was  held 
near  Birmingham  with  the  largest  attendance 
ever  for  a  SAGE  convention.  At  the  meeting 
were  a  number  of  high  ranking  Department  of 
Education  officials  who  both  distributed 
copies  of  the  new  curriculum  guidelines, 
and  who  praised  SAGE  mcmbe rs  for  their 
jtidicious  efforts  in  imprj'ing  the  social 
studies  curriculum.  Eacp  of  the  education 
officials  declared  that  they  would  support 
frhe  activities  of  geographers  in  the  state 
in  the  years  to  come.  They  were  also 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  SAGE  and  the 
univeraities  were  developing  workshops, 
in  -service  seminars,  and  graduate  courses 
in  geography  for  terchers.  A  number  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  officials 
attending  expressed  interest  in  developing 
a  variety  of  geography  in-service  and 
•  awareness '  programs  In  their  own  school 
dis t  rict  s . 

In  January  1987  Alabama  became  officially  a 
National  Geographic  sponsored  Alliance 
state  with  the  three  authors  as  Alliance 
CO- ordinators .  Operating  funds  wore 
allocate''!  by  NGS  and  the  Alliance  began  to 
organ i  ze      a      number      of     in-service  and 
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awareness  activities  including  an  Alliance 
newsletter.  In-service  activities  focussed 
primarily  on  one  to  three  day  workshops  and 
institutes,       while      awareness  activities 

included  media  coverage ,  an  awa reness  day 
for  the  City  of  Birmingham  Schools  in  the 
Spring,  and  a  state  wide  Awareness  Day  in 
the  Fall,  coinciding  with  National 
Geography  Awareness  Day .  In  July  1987  five 
outstanding  secondary  school  teachers  from 
the  state  were  selected  in  competition  to 
attend  the  National  Geographic  Society's 
Summer  Institute  for  teacher's  in 
Washington  D.C. 

During  the  fall  of  1987  and  the  spring  of 
1988,  returning  summer  institute  trainees 
were  designated  teacher  consultants,  and 
were  brought  into  Alliance  activities  in 
four  ways .  They  were  used  as  resource 
persons  for  in-service  institutes  and 
workshops ,  they  were  plafeJ  on  programs  at 
national  and  state  professional  geography 
meetings,  they  were  each  appointed  to  the 
Alliance  Steering  Committee,  and  they  were 
used  as  lobbyists  with  respect  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor's  office.  As  a  result  of  Alliance 
lobbying  efforts  the  state  offered  to  match 
a  $50,000.00  grant  challenge  from  NGS. 
which  has  resulted  in  a  budget  of  over 
$100,000.00  accruing  to  the  Alabama 
Allicince  for  the  year  1988. 

Conclus  ion i 

The  ten  year  history  of  involvement  between 
college  teachers  of  geography.  State 
govermen t  and  local  public  school 
districts,  to  enhance  geographic  educa t ion 
i  n  Alabama  shows  tha t  major  impac t s  can  be 
made     on     educational  policy  if  a  number  of 

e 1  omen ts  can  be  organized  and  integrated. 
In  Alabama  the  elements  which  contributed 
to  success  weret 

1.  )  Strong.  voluntary,  financially 
vmrowardcd  commitment  from  college  faculty 
who  (Icvo ted  many  hours  of  work  to  the 
cause . 

2.  )  Adherence  to  established  bureaucratic 
procedures  for  producing  change . 

3.  )  Support  of  regional  and  national 
organizations  wliich  provided  both  money  and 
materials  at  critical  points  in  the  effort. 
4  .  )  Kf  f ec 1 ivp  prr  } ramming  wh  ich  persuaded 
srlinol  (Mnt  i  ic  tr.  that  'jeography  and 
topographer?*  had  i.ome thing  to  offer. 
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While  the  future  of  geography  in  grade 
school  education  in  Alabama  is  by  no  means 
assured ,  its  prospects  look  undispu tably 
better  than  they  did  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
nadrf*  of  support  already  in  place  will 
certainly  not  dissipate  overnight .  The 
Alabama  Geographic  Alliance  intends  to 
maintain  constant  vigilance,  and  increase 
its  outreach  activities,  to  militate 
agcdnst  a  repeat  of  the  nadir  of  1979. 
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Abstract t      This  paper  outlines  a  case  study  of  Distance  Learning 


in  the  form  of  a  package  developed  for  geography 
teachers.     It  reviews  the  new  environment  in  the 
UK  for  in-*6ervice  and  information  technology  showing 
how  the  Learning  Geography  with  Computers  Pack  has 
arrived  at  an  appropriate  time.    The  Pack's  history, 
structure,  intended  market  and  uses  are  explored 
and  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  evaluated  as  a 
distance  learning  strategy . 


Introduction;   In  England  at  present  we  are  faced  with  an 
educational  system  undergoing  dramatic,   for  some  disturbing 
and  demoralising,  externally  imposed  aid  radical  changes, 
Toffler,   (1970)  has  warned  us  of  the  human  consequences  of 
rapid  political,  economic  and  social  change  and  it  seems  to 
this  author  that  educationalists  in  Britain  are  suffering  a  form 
of  *anomie*  in  the  face  of  seemingly  endless  and  centrally 
controlled  changes.    We  are  faced  with  an  increasingly  obsessive 
vocationally  oriented  educational  philosophy  underpinned  by  an 
overt  belief  i.i  market  forces.    The  national  curriculum,  just 
one  part  of  the  (so-called)  Great  Education  Reform  Bill  (GERBIL)» 
and  a  new  examining  system  at  16  (the  General  Certificate  of 
,  Secondary  Education)  are  being  rushed  through  in  in<5ecent  haste. 

One  other  radical  element  of  educational  policy  has  been  the 
complete  restructuring  of  the  system  whereby  teachers  receive 
in-service  education  and  training  (INSET).    The  Local  Education 
Authority  Training  Grants  Scheme  was  created  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  Act  1906  and  full  details  were  first  revealed 
in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science  (DES)  Circular  No. 
6/86  (29  August  1986)   *The  scheme  is  intended  to  help  local 
authorities  to  organise  in-service  training  more  systematically 
so  as  to  meet  both  national  and  local  training  needs  and 
priorities*.     (DES,  1986) 

The  thrust  of  this  initiative  is  further  central  control  in 
this  case  of  INSET  through  Grant  Related  In-Service  Education 
and  Training  (GRIST).     Local  Education  Authorities  (LEAs) 
have  to  submit  for  approval  annual  INSET  proposals  to  the  DES 
one    year  ahead  of  time.     Nineteen  national  priority  areas 
(fig.  1)  receive  351  of  grant-aided  expenditure  whereas  local 
priority  areas  (identified  by  the  LEAs)  receive  65%.  Clearly 
approval  is  given  to  those  proposals  which  display  'relevance^, 
^coherence*,   *value  for  money*  and  is  *targetted  INSET*.  (DES, 
1986).     The  principle  underlyini^  this  development  is  to  put 
'the  LEAs  into  the  driving  seat*  according  to  Pauline  Perry  (then 
Chief  MMI )  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Education 
in  June  1986.     The  intention  is  to  give  more  autonomy  to  LEAS, 
hr^adteachers  and  classroom  teachers  through  new  INSET  arrangement! 

This  new  CRIST  environment  means  that  more  INSET  can  be  school 
or  locally  b/iscd  and  there  should  be  money  to  pay  for  the  human 
and  t-cachinq  rosources  necessary. 
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Fig,  1    National  Priority  Areas 
School  Teachere 

1.  Training  in  organiBation  and  management  in  the  context  of  the* 
responsibilities  of  head  teachers  and  other  senior  teachers  in 
schools • 

2.  Training  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

3.  Training  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  pupils  with 
learning  difficulties  in  schools, 

4.  Training  related  to  industry,  the  economy  and  the  world  of 
work . 

5.  Training  in  the  teaching  of  science. 

6.  Training  in  the  teaching  of  craft,  design  and  technology  (COT), 

7.  Training  in  teaching  and  the  planning  of  the  curriculum  in  a 
multi-othnic  society. 

8.  Training  in  the  teaching  of  microelectronics  and  in  the  uses  of 
microelectronics  across  the  curriculum. 

9.  Training  in  the  teaching  of  religious  education. 

Further  Education  Teachers 

#  '  "     '  "~ 

10.  Training  related  to  industry,  the  economy  and  the  world  of  work 

11.  Training  to  develop  competence  in  the  teaching  of  technical, 
commercial  or  professional  subjects  in  the  light  of  recent 
developments  in  industry,  commerce  or  the  professions, 

12.  Training  in  organisation  and  management  in  the  context  of  the 
responsibilities  of  teachers  in  further  education. 

13.  Training  to  meet  the  spacial  educational  needs  of  further 
education  students  with  learning  difficulties. 

14.  The  training  of  teachers  engaged  mainly  or  entirely  in  the 
provision  of  advanced  further  education  (AFE)  in  polytechnics 
and  certain  other  institutions, 

15.  Training  in  the  teaching  of  microelectronics  and  in  the  uses  of 
microelectronics  across  the  curriculum. 

School  and  Further  Education  Teachers 

16 »  Training  for  the  General  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education 
(GCSE) . 

School  and  Further  Education  Teachers  and  Youth  and  Community 
17.  Training  to  help  combat  misuse  of  drugs. 
IB.  Training  for  youth  and  community  workers. 

10.  TI^G  trairnnq  of  ediicatianal  pfiychologists .  ^ 
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National  Priority  Area  eight  in  'Training  in  the  teaching  of 
microelectronics    and  in  the  uses  of  microelectronics  across 
the  curriculum*.     This  means  that  substantial  GRIST  money  is 
available  to  support   initiatives  to  do  with  Information 
Technology  (IT)  in  geography.     At  the  same  time  it  has  become 
government  policy  to  encourage  the  use  of  computers  across  the 
curriculum.     So,   for  instance,   the  Microelectronics  Education 
Support  Unit  ^    (MESU)  has  been  established  as  a  national  agency  to 
support  advisers  and  teacher  trainers.     It   is  into  these  new 
INSET  and  IT  environments  that  Learning  Geography  with  Computers 
(1988)  has  been  launched. 

The  need  for  such  a  rich  in-service  resource  is  clear  since  in 

spite  of  considerable  geography  software  development  and 

publ icat  ions  geared  to  support  ing  teachers,   the  integration 

of  IT  into  geography  courses  has  been  limited.     Geography  teachers 

though  positive  in  attitude  to  this  innovation  are  uncertain  of 

its  advantages  and  need  clearer  gu idance /answers  to  the  following 

much  ds)(ed  questions: 

.        Is  this  all  as  difficult  as  it  appears? 

.        Computers  frighten  me,  how  do  I  overcome  this  fear? 

.        Who  do  I  asic  for  advice? 

What  group  of  children  should  J  start  with? 

What  program  should  I  use  first? 

How  do  I  find  out  about  software? 

What  teaching  strategy  should  I  use  first? 

What  preparation  is  required? 

What  programs  can  I  move  on  to? 

Should  the  school  and  department  have  a  policy  about 
computers? 

Where  else  do  I  go  for  infonration  about  computing? 

How  do  I  cope  with  only  one  microcomputer  and  a  class  of 
thirty? 

.        How  do  I  use  the  computer  laboratory /network  since  it  is 
the  only  way  I  can  get  access  to  computers? 

Lea^rning  Geography  with  Computers  pack  is  intended  to  offer 
practical  guidance  to  teachers  asking  such  questions.  It 
resulted  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Computer  Based  Learning 
Panel  for  Geography  chaired  by  Oeryn  Watson  and  financed  by  the 
Microelectronics  in  Education  Programme  (MEP)  the  forerunner 
of  MESU  which  subsequently  took  over  the  costs  of  publication. 
In  particular  Michael  Milton  of  Charles  Dar  -in  School   in  Bromley, 
an  LEA  on  the  south  eastern  edge  of  Londo»^,  was  appointed  Research 
Off  *.rcr  to  the  Project   for  the  academic  year  1986  /7  and  was  based 
at  the  Univerfiity  of  London  In«?tit\jte  of  Education.     Michael  was 
arlvised  hy  a  fiteering  Cornmitlce  acting  an  an  active  editocial 
botird  nnd  includ<'»d  t  eprpGont  ntives  from  MM  I,  advisers,  t^'rirher 
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educators,  the  Geographical  Association  (GA)    and  software 
producers.     In  addition  the  MESU  funded  two  conferences  for 
humanities  advisers/inspectors  both  held  in  Bristol  which 
offered  constructive  guidance  to  Michael  Milton  and  generated 
twc  GA  publications  (Fox  and  Tapsfield,   1986  and  Kent  and 
Riley,  1988). 

The  Pack^s  eventual  structure  (fig.  2)  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  formative  evaluation  of  the  steering  committee  and  the 
conferences  for  advisers  but,  of  course,  mainly  to  the 
compilation  work  of  Michael  Milton  and  the  editing  of  Deryn 
Watson.     It  consists  of  eight  modules  five  of  which  include 
software.     These  are  •Starting  Out*   the  introductory  module; 
•Development  Studies';   •Economic  Understanding* ;  •Physical 
Processes^;  and  •Population  and  Settlement •,  four  core  themes 
in  geography  courses.     These  five  modules  have  a  common 
structure.    They  start  with  an  initial  activity  focussing  on 
one  piece  of  software  provided  to  encourage  teachers  to 
examine  and  explore  the  program  and  consider  some  of  the 
questions  and  issues  it  raises  about  the  geography  curriculum.  ^ 
Users  are  guided  through  the  use  of  software  via  simple  to 
follow  f low"Charts.    Classroom  cf^se  studies  of  programs 
included  in  each  module  illustrate  different  ways  of  using 
them  with  a  range  of  children.     In  each  of  these  modules  one 
or  two  articles  are  provided  as  resources  for  further  enquiries- 
about  microcomputers  and  the  geography  curriculum  in  the  context 
of  the  particular  module* 

So  for  instance  in  the   'Starting  r^t*  module  FKONT  PAGE  EXTRA 
(a  newspaper  simulator)   is  incluot *  with  various  case  studies 
'of  its  use.     CHOOSING  SITES  is  also  included  again  with  two 
case  studies,  one  for  airport  location  and  another  for  office 
location.     These  case  studies  were  written  by  geography  teachers 
in  different  schools.     CLIMATE  GRAPHS  was  another  program 
included  and  as  with  the  others  this  is  accompanied  by  a  case 
study,  flow  diagram  and  suggested  follow-up  questions  and 
activities.  Data  handling  is  explored  in  this  introductory 
module  whereby  a  population  file  is  handled  via  GRASS.  The 
•Starting  Out'  rrodule  also  has  a  section  of  questions  -nuch  asked 
by  geography  teachers  about  micros  with  the  appropriate  answers. 

The  other  three  module.         the  Pack  ares-   •Using  which 
offers  suggestions  as  tc  .low  it  might  be  used  for  INSET  in  a 
variety  of  contexts;   •Reading  About.. .•  which  consists  of  16 
short  articles  of  general  relevance  to  IT  and  geography  for 
instance,  collaborative  learning,  social  and  political  literacy 
and  geography,  pre-vocational  education  and  micros;  and 
•Materials  for  ...'  which  offers  advice  on  sources  of  software, 
helpful  organisations.  Journals  and  literature  on  the  topic. 
Themes  which  straddle  the  modules  include  data  handling, 
spreadsheets  and  fieldwork. 

The  Pack  has  been  written  directly  for  geography  teachers 
either  using  it  as  a  self  study  package  or  ideally  with  other 
geography  teachers  in  their  own  school,  another  school,  a 
teachers  centre  or  a  local  institute  of  higher  education. 
Naturally  it  will  be  a  ready  made  resource  for  Initial  teacher, 
trainers,  advisers,  advisory  teachers  and  other  INSET  providers. 
MESU  has  thought  through  the  follow  up  and  dissemination  stages 
of  the  Pack's  use.     A  network  of  univftrslty  department  of 
education  tutors  Jn  geography  will  provide  and  coordinate  INSET 
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Fig.  2     Learning  Geography  with  Compuj^e rs 


What  is  included? 


The  eight  modules  contain i 


a  guide  to  using  the  pack 

case  studies  illustrating  the  use  of  software  in 
classrooms 

examples  of  classroom  and  INSET  activities 
advice  on  using  computers  in  the  geography  curriculum 
articles  on  the  role  of  information  technology 
checklists  to  help  you  organise  and  evaluate  the  use  of 
computers 

classroom  materials,   including  commercial  software 


Starting  Out   ...  Learning  Geography  with  Computers 

Using  . . .  Learning  Geography  with  Computers 

De  ve 1 opme  n  t  S  t  ud  ie  s 

Economic  Understanding 

Physical  Processes 

Population  and  Settlement 

Reading  about  ...  Learning  Geography  with  Computers 
Materials  for   ...  Learning  Geography  with  Computers 


Data  handling,  oracy,  fieldwork  and  other  cross  curricular 
themes  are  covered  across  the  modules. 


Also  data  files  on  weather,  population,  development,  occupations, 
census . 

What  computers  will  be  needed? 

Learning  Geography  with  Computers  will  be  available  in  two  versionfii 
BBC  for*  BBC  B  and  Master  computers 
Research  Machines  for  480Z  and  Nimbus  computers 
(NB  some  software  may  not  be  available  for  all  machines) 

Who  has  thf!  pack  b^^en  written  for? 

teachers 

teacher  nducators 
INSKT  providers 

advisors  and  advisory  tnachcrs 

Fbr  usc^  with  school  based  r.Rir»T,   'Rnkcr'  dayfi»   PGCE  couruGS,  INSET 
courson,   curriculum  diplomas  tind  certificates  or  as  a  self -study 
pack  . 


What 


are  the  rr^  '►dules? 


What  software? 


CHOOSING  SITES 
CLIMATE  GRAPH 
FRONT  PAGE  EXTRA 
GRASS 

HUMAN  POPULATION  GROWTH 
SAND  HARVEST  (BBC  only) 
SLOPES  (BBC  only) 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  SIMULATION  ( RML  only) 
STARS 


Longmans 

Andrea  Tapsfield 

Micros  &  Primary  Education 

Newman  Software 

Longmans 

CWDE  ( Longmans ) 

Granada 

ILECC 

Advisory  Unit,  Hatfield 
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provision  based  on  the  Pack  for  their  respective  regions. 
At  the  same  time  two  national  conferences  have  been  organised 
in  the  summer    of  1988  to  introduce  humanities/geography 
advisers/inspectors  and  teacher  educators  to  the  humanities 
work  of  MESU  as  well  as  to  introduce  the  Pack.     The  Pack  is  to 
be  offically  launched  at  the  Geographical  Association  Conference 
in  London  in  April  1988. 

Discussiont  Since  the  successful  publication  of  three  GYSL 
Packs  and  teachers  guide  in  the  UK  there  has  been  little  in 
geography  education  which  has  been  such  a  varied  and  rich 
resource  for  potentially  changing  classroom  pedagogy*  The 
Learning  Geography  with  Computers  Pack  again  offers  such  rich 
potential.     It  will  very  soon  by  in  many  schools  in  the  UK  not 
least  because  of  its  marvellously  low  ( s-jbsidised )  price  I  Its 
strength  is  the  endless  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used  by 
teachers.    On  the  other  hand  that  strength  could  be  a  weakness 
since  at  first  sight  it  could  be  seen  to  be  large  and  indigestibL 
Because  of  the  new  INSET  environment  in  the  UK  where  local 
resources  and  power  now  dominate  the  provision  of  staff  developmei 
it  has  arrived  at  a  most  aposite  moment,     what  it  does  need  is 
supporting  classroom  videos  of  the  use  of  the  new  technology 
in  geography  classrooms  such  as  those  produced  by  this  author2 
and  the  MESU^. 

Conclusionsi  Distance  Learn ing  is  beginning  to  take  off  in  the 
UK  with  radical  initiatives  such  as  the  n..w  Open  College  and 
the  now  well  established  Open  University.      Schools  broadcasting^ 
*  especially  television,   is  increasing  in  popularity  through  the 
medium  of  videotape  and  exciting  possibilities  for  satellite  driv< 
education  are  being  discussed.     Packages  such  as  Learning 
Geography  with  Computers  offers  similar  advantages"^   In  particular 
the  provision  by  outsi *e  'experts*  of  a  resource  which  can  be 
adapted  to  local  circumstances  and  is  one  way  of  introducing 
innovat:ion.     After  all  the  business  world  uses  computer  based 
learning  techniques,   in  particular  interactive  video,  as  a 
relatively  cost  effective  medium  of  training. 

This  distance  learning  trend  is  reinforced  by  the  thrust 
towards  school  based,  or  at  any  rate,  locally  based  INSET 
funded  by  GRIST  money.     Given  the  present  day  pressures  on 
British  teachers  one  wonders  if  distance  learning  packs  such 
as  Learning  Geography  with  Computers  might  not  be  an  answer  to  ^ 
the  problem  of  keeping  busy  teachers  up  to  date  with  the  latest 
curriculum  innovations?     The  fear  of  couro*^  is  that  however 
imaginatively  produced  such  a  bought-in  curriculum  package 
could  either  be  misused  or  sit  gathering  dust  on  departmental 
shelves  I     What  is  clearly  needed  at  local  level  is  a  network  of 
facilitators  given  the  time  and  resources  to  fulfil  the  potential 
of  such  innovatory  INSET  resources. 
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Notes 

1  MESU  was  established  in  1986  to  'work  with  teacher  educators, 
LEA  advisers,   inspectors  and  others  to  spread  good  classroom 
practice  using  new  technology  in  all  curriculum  areas. 

2  Kent,  W.A.   (1988),    The  New  Technology  in  Action  in  Geography 

Classrooms.     A  Video  Project.     A  compilation  of  eight  OK  

geography  classrooms  launched  at  Brisbane,  1988. 

3  MESU  is  engaged  in  compiling  a  range  of  geography  classroom 
videotapes  to  support  INSET. 
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IN-SKRVICB  GEOGRAPHICAL  EiDUCATIONi  THE  UGANDAN  KXPfciKlENCE 
Erisa,  N«G«  Kyagulanyl 

Abstract  t 

This  paper  which  is  based  on  the  Ugandan  experience 
advocates  for  in-service  geographical  education  for  the 
following  reasons.    Firstlyi  pre-aervice  education  cannot 
meet  all  the  needs  of  teachers.    Secondly,  whereas  school 
experience  enriches  teachers  it  also  opens  up  new 
ohallongeo.      Thirdly,  changes  in  the  Geography  curriculum 
requires  appropriate  orientations*    Fourthly,  the 
efficient  use  of  audio-visual  aids  necessitates  more 
frequent  enrichments.    Finally,  many  teachers  crave  for 
further  training  and  sharing  of  experiences.  These 
factors  are  all  inter-related  but  the  analysis  has  been 
made  for  purposes  of  emphasise 

In troduc  t ion  i 

•Knowing  that  pupils  learn  what  they  like,  we  must  make 
them  enjoy  what  they  lenrn.'    It  should  be*  noted  that 
succensful  teaching  iP  contingent  upon  continuous 
oucceosful  learning.    After  a  review  ol  the  problems  of 
pre-service  training,  the  focus  of  the  paper  will  be  on 
non-award  learning  experiences.    Tl.e  latter  include 
Beminars,  workshops,  conferences,  the  traditional  re- 
ft efiher  courses  and  the  informal  sharing  of  experiences 
for  example,   through  the  print  sources. 

The  literature  review  which  follows  attampts  to  put  this 
paper  into  the  context  of  contemporary  geographical  work. 
From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  geography  at  the 
elementary  and  c.econdary  school  level  is  relatively  stable. 
Therefore,  it  is  ensy  to  handle  for  example,  through  the. 
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regional  framework  (Holt-Joneen ,  ^^liO).    However,  at  the 
univereitioe  where  teochero  are  trained,  the  situation 
is  turbulent  and  confusing  due  to  the  divergent  and 
increasing  number  of  ideologies  particularly  in  the  field 
of  human  geography  (Ibid,,  Johnston  1985»  Gregory  1978| 
Ley  1978). 

Schools  offer  unique  opportunities  for  teachers  to  gain 
practical  experience.    The  dynamism  of  the  school  at- 
mosphere was  elaborated  on  elsewhere  (Haycocks  in  Qopflil 
1973,  Graves  1980).     It  is  this  dynamism  which  leaves  a 
teacher  wanting  and  in  this  respect,  the  commonest 
train:. ng  needs  of  teachers  include  the  lack  of  teaching 
compel '^ucefi,  motivation  and  Inappropriate  instructional 
aids* 

The  launching  of  a  new  curriculum  introduces  significant 
innovations  as  the  16  -  19  y^^r  olds  geography  project 
in  the  1980s  in  the  United  Kingdom  illustrates  (IGU  198^). 
This  led  to  the  preparation  of  new  cour6.^s,  resource 
materials  and  examination  syllabuses.    However,  the 
teachers  who  participated  in  the  project  were  given  some 
special  support. 

The  efficient  use  of  education  resources  obviously 
necessitates  more  in-service  training.    This  is  part- 
icularly crucidl  when  the  resources  are  unfamiliar.  For 
example,  the  Computer  Acsisted  Learning  is  an  innovation 
that  calls  for  teachers  to  acquire  basic  skills  in 
computer  literacy  (IQU  198'4).    The  subsequent  prof^'ammed 
learning  is  another  innovation  which  has  iropliCu,ione 
for  further  curriculum  development.    Since  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  particular  lack  a  variety  of  educational 
resources,  the  gradual  introduction  of  these  resources 
will  generate  pressures  for  the  appropriate  form  of  in- 
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Berflce  training*    But  there  ie  aleu  a  need  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  cf  the  otherwf^e  familiar  audio-visual 
aidfi* 

The  meeting  of  geographera  at  various  levels  offers  unique 
opportunities  of  sharing  experiences  but  this  strategy 
may  be  expensive  where  long  Journeys  are  involved*  The 
print  sources  are  the  cheapest  avenues  through  which 
teachers  r^n  easily  ^hare  experiences*    It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  ^hat  the  Qeographical  Association  of  the 
United  KingdoU  has  a  Journal,  which  handlea  the 
geography  content  called  QeographY,*    It  also  publinhes 
a  second  Journal  called  Teaching  Qeojgraphy  which  handles 
the  aethods  component*    The  latter  handles  practical 
teaching  problems*    Further^  both  Journals  give  useful 
information  pertaining  to  source  materials  for  geography 
teaching  aids  and  in-service  courses*    It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  both  Journals  encourage  their 
readers  to  contribute  articles* 

In  the  main  text,  examples  of  the  experiences  and 
potentials  of  in-service  geographical  education  will  be 
presented.    The  main  ideas  will  be  further  illustrated 
by  presenting  an  empirical  survey  carried  out  recently 
by  the  author*    Finally,  the  basic  outcomes  of  this  paper 
will  be  f1incur>sed  and  in  the  conclusion,  proposals  for 
the  promotion  of  in-oervice  education  will  be  put  forward* 

Main  text: 

Educators  are  faced  with  a  difficult  question  of  how  and 
by  whom  the  teachers  should  be  trained*    The  commonest 
model  of  tencher  education  worldwide  is  to  offer 
academic  content  courses  first  (B.A.  or  B*Sc*)o  There-* 
After  the  p^radun^  es  who  wish  to  take  education  may  do  a 
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Poet  Graduate  Diploma  in  tlUucation  (hereinafter ,  PGDE)» 
This  model  has  the  advantage  of  helping  students  to  .;quire 
ample  academic  content*    On  the  other  hand«  the  main 
criticism  of  this  model  ie  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
train  a  teacher  and  some  of  the  narrow  specialisations 
may  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  teaching 
profession  (Bamanyaki  1979i  Agard  1975) •    This  model  is 
well  represented  at  Hakerere  Univereityd 

The  second  pattern  is  illustrated  by  our  Institute.  The 
academic  und  methods  component  courses  of  geography  are 
all  handled  by  the  same  discipline-    In  this  respectf 
both  components  are  catered  for  by  l">ng  experienced 
professional  educators.    Howeveri  there  is  a  fear  that 
students  programmes  are  too  compact.    Furtheri  the  B.£d. 
Programmes  have  been  widely  challenged  that  they  are 
professionally  desirable  but  are  academically  inadequate 
(Bamanyakii  1975)» 

The  monitoring  of  teachers*  experiences  in  schools  ie 
crucial  in  identifying  teachers*  needs.    For  example, 
the  inspector  of  schools  (Geography)  analysed  students 
performances  and  some  of  his  data  is  presented  belowi 

Table  1:    Performance  at  'O'  level  in  two  selected  schools 


I 

Sch. 

II 

No. 

Cando 

III 
Dist, 

D1  D2 

IV 

Credit- 
c3    c**    c5  c6 

V 

Passes 
P7  P8 

VI 
Fail 
F9 

X 

112 

0  0 

10  0'* 

8  17 

80 

z 

115 

iu  13 

39    11    1i*  11 

8  6 

2 

Columns!     I  -  School 

II  -  Number  of  Candidates 
III  -  Distinctions 

Table  1  shows  the  performance  at  '0'  level  in  two  selected 
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nchoole  in  the  19708.    With  reference  to  the  above  datai 
the  inspector  observed  that  the  three  elements  in  the 
learning  process  namely  the  teacheri  the  student  and  the 
subject  matter  were  linked  in  a  triangular  pattern  by 
a  Telephone  line.    It  therefore  follows  that  in  school  X 
either  the  Telephone  line  was  broken,  or  the  teacher 
dialed  the  wrong  number.    This  explains  why  in  that 
f;chool  8"*%  of  the  pupils  either  failed  or  got  very  weak 
passes.    He  put  the  blame  squarely  on  the  teachers  and 
teacher-training  institutions  (Musisi  after  Kyagulanyii 
1980).    Howeveri  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  school 
ii  the  performance  was  very  good.    Thus  2^%  of  the  pupils 
got  distinctions,  6^%  credits  and  only  1**%  got  passes  or 
failures.    The  teachers  in  school  X  could  improve  their 
performance  by  reflecting  on  their  work  and  doing  in- 
service  courses. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  new  *A»  level  (upper 
secondary)  syllabus  in  I980,  many  changes  took  place. 
The  structure  of  papers  was  revised  drastically.  These 
changes  led  to  the  launching  of  orientation  programmes 
for  the  'A'  level  teachers.    Many  teachers  had  to  take 
fieldwork  seriously  for  the  first  time  in  their  teaching 
experiences.    Consequently »  the  National  Curriculum 
Uevelopment  Centre  (herein  after  NCDC)  publinhed  a 
detailed  guideline  to  meet  teachers'  needs  in  this  area 
(NCDC  1980)0    Uganda  has  limited  educational  resources 
but  even  with  thece,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  For 
example  in  photogrophic  interpretation  more  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  developing  broad  themes  rather  than 
identifying  individual  phenomenon.    With  reference  to 
Fig.  1  about  Uganda  photostudy  1,  and  Fig  2  Ugandsi 
photostudy  II  the  key  themes  would  be  as  follows: 
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For  the  former^  rural  settlement  in  a  highland  and  the 
latter,  urban  development.    It  is  against  these  key  themes 
that  pupils  can  build  the  detals>    For  example,  the 
building  in  the  right  hand  foreground  ia  our  parliament 
and  it  shows  therefore  that  Fige  2  is  a  photograph  of 
Kampala  City, 

The  print  sources  contribute  aignif icantly  to  informal 
learning.     In  the  19700i  the  Uganda  Geographical 
Association  ufued  to  produce  a  journal  called  The  East 
African  Qeographical  Roviewt  and  a  Newsletter  -  the 
latter  was  specifically  for  teachers.    Similarly,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  uced  to  produce  QeoRraphy  and 
Education  and  Kyambogo  a  Qeo^graphical  Hagaaine,  However, 
due  to  problems  beyond  our  control,  the  publications  have 
not  been  revived**    The  sharing  of  experiences  has  been 
limited  to  refresher  courses. 

An  empirical  survey  focusing  on  teachers'  competency 
was  carried  out  to  find  out  teachers'  evaluation  of  their 
formal  training,  practical  experience  and  their  in-service 
education  needs*    Fig.  5  shows  the  survey  of  teachers' 
evaluation.    Teachers  were  asked  to  give  appropriate 
points  ranging  from  0  (for  poor)  to  5  (fnr  excellent). 
For  purposes  of  studying  personal  profiles,  ten  ques- 
tionnaires were  picked  at  random  and  these  were  entered 
in  the  columns  labelled  A  to  J,    The  first  row  is  for  the 
geography  content  whereas  the  last  one  is  for  education 
in  general.    The  rest  of  the  rows  are  about  specific 
aspects  of  geographical  education.    Percentages  were 
worked  out  to  show  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  items  in 
the  rows  and  the  personal  profiles.    The  .average  personal 
profile  wae         which  phowe  that  ine  teachers  only  felt 
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Fig*  3  ;  Survey  of  teachero  evaluatione 

Items  Individual  teachers* 

evnluationfl 


geogo  content 

0 

3 

5 

1 

k 

3 

2 

k 

60 

gen*  methodB      • • 

5 

k 

3 

k 

1 

3 

3 

3 

e** 

Hapwork  «• 

k 

'< 

1 

5 

3 

^ 

5 

2 

3 

70 

photo  interp* 

k 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

50 

quantitative 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

k 

1 

1 

2 

50 

fieldwork 

1 

k 

1 

5 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

^6 

proJcctB 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3 

52 

elides        • •      • • 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

films 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

^k 

Video 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

computer    • •      • • 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oi* 

modelling 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

k 

1 

1 

3 

36 

concept*  modelfi 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

k 

0 

0 

1 

3'* 

drama         •  •      •  • 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

32 

testing 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

3 

0 

1 

60 

curric.  dev* 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

38 

supervis*  instr. 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

3 

58 

geog,  clubs  &  depts  5 

i+ 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

k 

58 

res.  geog*  edn 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

3 

38 

educate  gen* 

5 

k 

k 

'f 

5 

0 

1 

k 

66 

pers*  profiles  % 

37 

50  36 

70 

36  37  62 

22  20  5^ 

Key  to  abbreviatior  ' 

geog  -  geography 

gen    -  general 

intcrp.  -  interpretntion 

curric.  dev.  -  curriculum  development 

euperv.  inetr.  -  supervision  of  inetructionn  (it  relates  to 

f.tudent  teachers) 
r*»8.  geog.  edn*.  -  researching  geographical  education 
educ.  g'^n.  education  in  general 

persft  -  personal 
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that  they  were  fair»    Only  two  of  the  tenchera  D  and  Q 
felt  that  they  were  good.    The  items  which  scored  2 
points  and  below  reflect  thr  area**  where  the  teachers' 
competency  is  lacking  and  these  include  the  use  of 
computers,  videos  filmstrips  and  sliiles  in  Geography 
teaching. 

The  overall  analysis  of  all  questionnaires  indicated 
that  9^%  of  all  the  respondents  were  in  favour  of  doing 
in-service  refresher  ccurses.    Then  59J<  of  all  respond- 
ents indicated  that  refresher  courses  were  eusential 
wheareas  35%  only  saw  it  as  being  important.  Teachers 
also  indicated  how  often  they  would  like  to  have  re- 
fresher courses  as  followei  once  a  year  (^7%) 9  once  in 
two  years  {^3%)  and  once  a  term  (20>{),    The  majority  of 
teachers  indicated  that  they  wanted  more  skills  in 
fieldwvrk  {^^^%)  whereas  others  felt  that  they  lacked 
content  (125<)«    Other  specific  areas  of  training  needs 
included  audio-visual  aids,  curriculum  development, 
physical  geography,  supervision  of  student-teachers  and 
photographic  interpretatione 

Discussions 

The  challenges  of  training  teachers  have  been  analysed. 
There  is  a dilenma    of  striking  a  balance  between  offering 
deep  academic  content  and  developing  the  educational 
components.    Wh*»reas  the  problem  is  difficult  to  solve, 
one  wonders  whether  a  bachelor's  course  is  an  end  in  it- 
self.   The  author  strongly  feels  the  first  professional 
courses  are  only  for  initiation^    It  is  through  in-service 
education  that  one  can  develop  hie  professional  tkills. 

This  poper  favours  child*centred  approaches.    When  a 
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teacher  fnile  to  motivate  a  child  to  enjoy  his  leeeon  ae^ 
tho  cnse  Wfie  with  school  X,  then  the  blame  goes  to  the 
tenoher.    However,  the  resource  persons  in  the  field  may 
increase  the  teachers*  efficiency  through  in-service 
coursest 

The  examples  of  the  launching  of  new  school  curricular 
have  ^hown  that  such  projects  may  succeed  among  other 
things  by  conducting  orientation  courses  for  the 
teachers  concerned.    Similarly,  the  efficient  and 
effective  uee  of  audio-visual  aids  requires  more  re- 
flection and  enrichmente*    On  the  other  hand,  the 
sharing  of  experiences  needs  the  re-activation  of  forces 
vhichincpire  informal  learning  for  example,  the  print 
sources* 
Conclusions 

In-service  education  helps  a  person  to  develop  his 
professional  skills  as  need  arises.    The  teachers  have 
a  challenge  of  catering  for  pupils  with  varied  interests 
and  abilities.    Therefore,  the  teaching;  could  be  further 
enriched  by  helping  teachers  to  share  their  experiences 
through  demonstrations,  discussions,  and  print  sources. 

Proposals  pertaining  to  the  foregoing  points  ore 
presented  belowl 

1,  There  is  need  to  do  research  and  evaluate  teacher 
training  programmes, 

2,  The  tencher-training  institutions  should  have 
extenr»ion  prograi.imes  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
their  former  students* 

5,    The  monitoring  process  would  help  to  identify  teachers' 
training  needs*    The  joint  effort  of  training 
iniititutions  and  the  ministries  of  education  would 
help  to  launch  refresher  courses  which  meets  students 

needs* 
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There  ie  a  neod  to  justify  geography's  unique  con- 
trlbutione  to  the  school  curriculum  in  particular  and 
national  development  in  general.    There  ore  feare 
that  school  currcular  are  congested  with  far  too 
many  subjects.    The  social  studies  and  environmental 
science  approach  are  seen  as  moves  which  may  engulf 
the  discipline* 

5.    There  is  a  need  to  establish  resource  centres  at 
national  or  rogionnl  level  to  cater  for  audio- 
visual ftide  in  particular  and  other  educational 
ronources  in  general,  for  example  the  print  sources. 
Toachers  should  be  encouraged  to  publish  work  related 
to  their  environment. 

6*    The  j-haring  of  experiences  at  international  level  is 
good*    However,   the  establishment  of  smaller  lOU 
regions  such  ae  East  Africa  with  the  representation 
of  the  various  comminnions  may  help  in  mobilising 
more  geographers  particularly  the  teachora* 

7.  There  is  need  to  organise  refresher  courses  at  local 
level.    Wnere  problems  are  of  a  regional  or  inter- 
n.'itional  levoli  then  the  appropriate  meetings  of 
resource  persons  should  be  planned  accordingly* 

8.  Learning  centres  should  be  estobliahed  to  meet  teach- 
ers educational  needs  in  their  local  areas  (such  as 
that  mentioned  by  Qwilliam,  Geographical  Association! 
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READY-TO-USE  GEOGRAPHY 


David  A.  Lanegran 


Abstract 


A  coniblnatlon  of  secondary  teachers  and  college  professors  have 
worked  together  In  Minnesota  lo  develop  a  plan  v^ikh  will 
enable  social  studies  teachers  In  geography  classrooms  to  both 
upgrade  their  understanding  of  geography  and  develop  new  teach- 
ing mater  1  al  s  .  The  key  components  of  this  plan  have  been 
summer  Institutes  and  the  concept  of  a  cooperatively  produced 
unit  hank.  The  unit  bank  contains  a  variety  of  materials  pro- 
duced by  teachers  v^lch  are  appropriate  to  a  wide  variety  of 
geography  classrooms,  Once  this  process  was  begun,  we  became 
one  of  the  state  alliances  In  the  National  Geographic  Society's 
network  of  Alliances  for  Geographic  Education.  The  organisa- 
tion has  now  developed  a  comprehensive  plan  to  continue  to 
upgrade  the  geographic  understandings  of  social  studies  teach- 
ers and  to  increase  the  size  and  number  of  users  of  our  unit 
bank. 

Introduction 

After  several  years  of  listening  to  teachers  complain  about  the 
lack  of  good  teaching  materials  to  complement  the  textbooks 
currently  In  use,  the  Geography  Department  of  Mac al ester  and 
several  secondary  teachers  determined  to  find  a  way  to  make 
available  a  variety  of  packages  v4i1ch  could  be  used  In  geogra- 
phy classrooms  around  the  state.  We  believxi  that  many  teach- 
ers had  developed  excellent  materials  for  their  own  use  and 
that  If  we  could  make  those  materials  available  to  other  teach- 
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ers»  we  could  greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  instruction. 
Furthermore*  we  believea  that  new  materials  which  confonn  to 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  geography  could  be  created  to  make 
it  easier  for  all  social  studies  teachers  to  deal  with  geogra- 
phy. This  is  an  issue  in  Minnesota  because  most  people  teach- 
ing geography  do  not  have  adequate  training  in  the  discipline. 

Our  strategy  was  based  on  experiences  we  had  in  a   variety  of 

summer    institutes.     We    felt    that    we   needed  to   create  an 

experience  which  would  unite  a  group  of  teachers  into    a  cadre 

to    provide   new  materials    for  teacher  use  and  to  provide  the 

political    push    from   within    the    educational  establishment 

necessary  to  make  geography  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum.    We  determined  to  find  the  funds  necessary  to  mount 

d  series  of  sunwer  institutes  for  social  studies  teachers. 

Background 

A  small  group  of  Minnesota  geography  teachers  met  at  Macal ester 
during  the  spring  of  1983  to  disci'*",  ways  to  improve  their  own 
classroom  teaching.  In  the  course  of  their  research  on  what 
sorts  of  innovations  were  occurring  in  the  state  and  across  the 
country*  they  quickly  learned  of  the  efforts  of  the  Association 
of  American  Geographers  (AA6)  and  the  National  Council  for  Geo- 
graphic Education  (NCGE)  to  create  a  set  of  guidelines  for  geo- 
graphic education  in  elementary  and  secondary  school s .  In 
addition,  they  wore  made  aware  of  an  Intensified  interest  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  In  the  improvement  of  geo- 
graphic education. 
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During  the  siimner  of  1983,  I  was  isked  to  write  the  first  draft 
of  the  AA6-NCGE  Guidel ines  for  Geographic  Education.  Tliis 
document  was  completed  in  September,  1983,  and  subsequently 
circulated  for  discussion  and  revision.  The  purpose  of  the 
Guidelines  is  to  enable  decision-makers  in  school  districts 
across  the  country  to  evaluate  the  role  geography  should  play 
in  the  K-12  curriculums.  In  addition,  it  provides  goals  and 
objectives  for  all  grade  levels  and  presents  model  course 
outlines  for  high  school  classes.  The  GENIP  (Geographic  Educa- 
tion National  'mplemontation  Plan)  Steering  Committee  was 
created  by  the  AA6,  the  NCGE,  the  American  Geographical  Society 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society.  This  steering  committee 
is  now  responsible  for  the  continued  publication  and  revision 
of  the  Guidelines.  We  expect  co  produce  additional  guidelines 
In  the  coming  ye;»rs. 

Needs  Assessment 

Conversations  with  the  State  Social  Science  Coordinator 
resulted  in  a  S'jrvey  in  early  September,  1983,  of  all  geography 
teachers  in  Minnesota  to  ascertain  v^^at  they  thought  was 
lacking  in  geographic  education  and  v^at  sor'-s  of  activities  or 
materials  they  needed  to  become  more  effective  teachers.  After 
the  surveys  were  returned  to  the  state  office,  they  were 
reviewed  and  a  follow-up  worKShop  was  organised.  Twenty-five 
teachers  from  across  the  state,  representing  the  entire  range 
of  school  districts  and  teaching  situations  (Indian  reserva- 
tions, a  small  lumber  town,  farm  trade  centres,  inner-city  and 
affluent  suburbs)  and  levels  of  individual  training  and 
experience,     were    invited    to    that    October   meeting.  This 
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workshop  focused  on  three  issues:  1)  the  draft  version  for  the 
AA6-NC6E  Guide!  ines,  2)  the  desired  learner  outcojnes  for  a 
geography  course ,  and  3)  needs  of  teachers  and  geographic  edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  the  formal  objectives,  many  unexpected 
benefits  resulted  from  the  meeting, 

Regional  Workshops 

The  State  Department  of  Education  responded  to  the  needs 
assessment  conducted  at  the  September  workshop  by  establishing 
a  series  of  one-day  workshops  around  the  state.  These 
workshops  were  conducted  by  the  Mocal ester  Geography  Department 
and  dealt  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  geography,  the  role 
of  the  computer  in  geography,  cartography  and  graphic  communi- 
cation, and  how  to  introduce  basic  map-making  into  the  geogra- 
phy cl  assroom.  We  also  discussed  avail  able  textbooks  and 
strategies  for  updating  and  revising  curriculum  material s . 

Local  arrangements  for  these  workshops  were  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  system  of  Educational  Cooperative  Service 
Units  (ECSUs)  or  Teacher  Centres.  The  ECSUs  receive 
administrative  support  from  the  state,  but  no  funds  for 
programming  are  granted  by  the  state.  We  held  workshops  in  the 
metropolitan  core  of  the  state,  in  the  northern  forest  region 
and  in  the  southern  agricultural  zone.  Although  the  workshops 
were  successful,  the  participants*  evaluations  all  indicated  a 
need  for  a  longer  period  of  time  to  create  new  materials  using 
the  ideas  of  the  workshop  staff,  and  to  total  ly  rev iew  the 
sti'ucture  of  the  world  regional  course.  All  the  teachers 
pointed    out    the    difficulty   of   teaching    world  geography  to 
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DLudents  who  are  just  beginning  to  discover  each  other  and  who 
do  not  think  about  places  beyond  the  inwediate  locale. 

In  addition,  the  outstate  teachers  pointed  out  that  many  small 
school  districts  in  sparsely  settled  areas  experiencing  staff 
reduction  have  assigned  teachers  to  geography  classrooms  even 
though  the  teachers  are  not  prepared  in  the  subject  matter.  We 
learned  that  this  was  a  statewide  problem  and  that  in-depth 
help  must  be  provided  to  those  teachers  if  they  are  to  do  a 
credible  job.  We  assume  this  is  a  national  concern  and  have 
been  told  that  about  one-third  of  all  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  must  cope  with  the  problem. 

These  workshop  evaluations  clearly  indicated  a  need  for 
substantive  changes  in  the  content  of  junior  high  courses  and 
for  more  creative  ways  in  which  to  involve  students  in  learning 
about  the  world.  They  also  indicated  a  need  for  greater 
communication  between  the  staffs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  same  district. 

Because  the  re-education  of  Minnesota's  geography  teachers 
requires  more  time  and  personnel  than  can  be  provided  by  the 
Geography  Department  of  Macalester  College,  we  formed  a  process 
which  will  produce  a  statewide  network  of  geographers  teaching 
at  all  levels.  Tliis  network  exists  to  provide  in  a  cooperative 
way  new  teaching  materials  and  learning  experiences  for 
in-service  teachers  in  the  state.  In  addition,  we  are  striving 
to  improve  the  image  of  geography  as  a  discipline  and  course  of 
study  for  secondary  students. 
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National  Science  Foundation  Institutes 

The  first  major  step  In  our  plan  was  to  establish  a  financial 
base  for  a  series  of  summer  Institutes ,  The  funds  were 
forthcoming  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  With 
NSF  support  we  offered  graduate- level  education  In  geographic 
education  during  the  summers  of  1985,  1986  and  1987,  About 
100  teachers  graduated  from  this  programme.  Because  each 
participant  was  required  to  create  teaching  materials,  we  have 
developed  a  teaching  unit  bank  at  Macalester  which  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  teaching  materials.  In  the  second  and  third 
institutes,  we  gave  preference  to  teams  of  teachers  in  our 
admission  process.  We  were  especially  interested  In  teams 
which  Included  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  While 
several  teams  did  apply,  we  found  a  surprising  reluctance  from 
school  district  administrators  to  help  put  together  teams,  and 
so  most  teams  were  formed  by  people  v^o  already  knew  one 
another  from  other  contexts. 

Teachers  participating  In  the  Institutes  attended  three  course 
canponents,  two  lecture  classes  and  a  curriculum  development 
laboratory.  In  addition  to  preparing  teaching  units,  each 
teacher  was  required  to  share  materials  with  other  members  of 
the  teaching  corps  In  their  home  districts  through  In-service 
activities  or  Informal  sharing  sessions.  The  content  of  the 
lecture  courses  was  presented  by  Macalester  staff  augmented  by 
manbers  of  the  Geography  Department  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  This  arrangement  made  It  possible  for  us  to  tap 
into  the  top-rated  geography  department  In  the  United  States, 
But  the  Tiost  Important  segment  of  the  faculty  was    a   group  of 
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master  teachers  who  taught  the  curriculun  laboratory  segment  of 
the  institute.  These  six  teachers  really  made  our  programme 
credible  because  they  understood  the  needs  of  the  classroom 
teacher  and  encom  aged  us  to  adapt  our  programme  to  suit  real 
needs  and  not  to  focus  on  conventional  stereotypes  of  teachers 
and  classroom  situations. 

The  success  of  the  institutes  forced  us  to  cope  with  the 
dissemination  process.  We  found  that  vrfiile  the  demand  for 
materials  was  great,  teachers  were  not  able  to  come  to  Macales- 
ter  to  work  in  our  collection.  Secondly,  we  found  that  despite 
all  our  efforts  to  get  word  out  about  our  prograirine,  many 
teachers  were  not  informed.  combatted  this  by  publishing  a 
newsletter  which  contained  general  news  about  geographic  educa- 
tion and  lists  of  the  available  units.  We  also  became  very 
active  in  the  Minnesota  Council  for  Social  Studies  (MCSS).  At 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  MCSS,  geography  teachers  from  our 
network  presented  several  sessions  on  the  units  they  had 
created.  In  addition  to  making  the  presentation,  they  brought 
with  them  handouts  of  the  essential  material  needed  for  other 
teachers  to  duplicate  their  lessons.  The  response  to  these 
sessions  was  tremendous.  Now  we  have  a  way  to  teachers  to 
learn  about  our  prograinme,  but  we  still  have  yet  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  finding  time  for  teachers  to  come  and  use  our 
lesson  bank. 

NGS  Alliance  for  Geographic  Education 

In  1986  we  learned  of  the  plans  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  (NG3)  to  enhance  geographic  education.  We  applied,  and 
in  1987  bec£«ie  one  of  the  State  Alliances  in  the    NGS  network. 
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The  Alliance  status  has  enable  us  to  greatly  expand  the  scope 
of  our  newsletter,  and  we  now  send  it  to  every  teacher  of 
secondary  geography  classes  in  the  state.  Secondly,  we  are  now 
able  to  develop  smaller  progranmes  Miich  focus  on  specific 
Issues  faced  by  teachers.  For  example,  we  developed  a  field 
experience  in  northern  Minnesota  so  teachers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  could  see  first-hand  some  of  the  environmen- 
tal and  landuse  issues  confronting  people  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  However,  we  still  have  not  developed  a  process  which 
actually  enables  teachers  to  exchange  materials  they  have 
already  developed.  The  Alliance  activities  are  focused  on 
building  up  a  cadre  of  committed  teachers  v^o  are  willing  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  geography.  We  know  that  there  are  many 
teachers  v^o  are  using  materials  they  have  developed  but  Mio 
are  reluctant  to  show  the  world  what  they  use  to  teach.  We 
hope  that  the  cadre  of  teachers  'n  the  Alliance  will  be  visible 
enough  so  as  to  encourage  other  teachers  to  come  forward  and 
share  the  units  they  are  now  using. 

Because  we  have  been  unable  to  stimulate  a  widespread  pooling 
of  exciting  teaching  units,  we  have  continued  to  go  forward 
with  a  summer  institute  experience  vttiich  requires  participants 
to  create  new  teaching  units.  We  also  require  these  teachers 
to  share  their  newly  crafted  materials.  Thus,  we  are  assured 
of  a  flow  of  new  materials  v.4iile  we  await  the  breakthrough  to 
the  existing  materials  already  in  use  in  Minnesota  classrooms. 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education 

In  1987  the  Association  of  Anerican  Geographers  was    awarded  a 

grant    by  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post -Secondary  Educa- 
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tion  (FlPSt)  to  establish  a  sot  of  'Centres  of  Excellence'  in 
tieographic  education.  Macalester  was  designated  one  of  the 
centres  and  Lanegran  was  made  Project  Director  for  the  AA6, 
The  purpose  of  this  prograrrme  is  to  create  a  set  of  new 
introductory  courses  which  are  focused  on  the  sort  of  geography 
taught  in  the  schools  and  not  on  the  research  frontier  of  the 
discipline.  The  tension  between  those  viio  lead  their  geo- 
graphic careers  in  the  frontiers  of  research  or  methodology  and 
those  vrfio  teach  geography  to  the  next  generation  has  always 
plagued  our  discipline.  The  FIPSE  prograrnnie  addresses  the 
issue  head  on  and  u»'gues  that  we  need  to  recognise  that  many 
people  who  teach  geogK^nhy  In  our  schools  do  not  think  of  them- 
selves as  geographers.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  geogra- 
phers to  determine  wtiat  aspects  of  our  discipline  are  essential 
and  must  be  taugiit  to  all  secondary  students.  Then  we  must 
work  with  in-service  teachers  to  develop  materials  which  will 
enable  those  fundamentals  of  the  discipline  to  be  taught  most 
ef  fectivel  y. 

During  the  summers  of  1908  and  1989  thirty  teachers  will  come 
to  Mar al ester  to  go  through  an  Institute  focused  on  the  content 
of  a  new  introductory  course  in  geography.  They  will  attend 
lectures  on  the  content  of  geography  and  will  prepare  materials 
whirh  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  school  settings.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  institute  experience,  they  will  demonstrate  the 
new  materials  in  their  school  districts. 

Conclusions 

The  lack  of  a  highly  central ised  school  system  in  Minnesota 
means  that  dl 1  significant  change  must  be  brought  about  through 
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change  in  each  district.  We  have  begun  the  long  process  of 
enhancing  geographic  education  by  working  with  those  teachers 
wtio  arc  most  Inclined  to  do  some  work  on  their  own  teaching 
materials.  We  have  brought  them  to  a  intensive  summer 
institute  session  both  to  mold  them  into  a  cadre  and  to  create 
new  materials  for  use  by  others.  The  support  of  our  efforts  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National  Geographical 
Society  and  the  Fund  For  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Edu- 
cation has  ir-ide  up  for  the  lack  of  state  funds  for  geography. 
We  have  begun  a  system  whereby  teachers  can  exchange  the  units 
they  have  produced  for  their  own  use.  At  this  point  the 
exchange  is  in  the  take-off  phase.  Each  year  more  teachers 
want  to  participate.  But  the  key  to  this  exchange  process  is 
the  group  of  teachers  who  have  passed  through  the  institute  and 
wtio  share  a  bond  with  the  other  institute  alumni.  Our  great 
challenge  will  be  to  expand  the  set  of  teachers  willing  to 
exchange  their  materials. 


A  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CURRICULAR  CHANGE 
AND  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Burrell  Montz 

ABJ5TRACT 

A  lUfitlnrr  lark  of  gpography  (n  elompntflry  nnd  Bocondnry  gradoa 
In  thp  Unltpd  States  hns  culmlnnted  In  currlcJlar  changes  In 
New  York  and  other  states.     In  New  York,  however,  there  are 
currently  no  proposals  to  change  certification  requirements  to 
Incorporate  rhe  new  developments.     In  addition,  the  training  of 
tn-'rtervfce  teachers  must  focus  on  throe  steps:  developing  an 
Interest  among  teachers  to  Incorporate  geography  In  their 
courses,  increasing  their  knowledge  of  geographic  concepts  and 
skills,  and  making  available  resource  materials  to  aid  them  In 
teaching.    These  steps  are  recommended  as  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  currlcular  changes  find  their  way  into  classrooms. 

iNTRonur/riON 

Much  hns  been  aald  and  written  about  the  lack  of  pre-*col leglate 
geographic  education  In  the  United  States,  resulting  In  calls 
for  the  incorporation  of  more  geography  In  curricula  (See 
Hanson,  1981,  for  an  example).    However,  this  cannot  be 
successful  without  adequate  classroom  materials  and  without 
teachers  who  are  suitably  trained  In  basic  geographic  concepts 
Mud  skills,     r-f  forts  to  rectify  these  problems  have  been  made 
fllnce  the  early  1960's.     For  example,  the  High  School  Geography 
Project,  begun  In  1961,  attacked  the  problem  of  materials  by 
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"...producing  a  brand-new,  one-year  high  Rchool 
geography  course**  (Cunn,  1972  ,  7). 

More  recently,  the  National  Geographic  Society  has  directed 
efforts  toward  teacher  training  through  their  Geographic 
Alltnnco  Network  (Salter,  1987).     U  Is  noteworthy  that  these 
programs  focused  on  different  aspects  of  education  (teacher 
training  In  the  latter  versus  improving  materials  1«  the 
former).  However,  both  programs  recognized  that  a  curriculum 
cannot  succeod  without  teachers  able  to  present  geographic 
material  properly. 

Thiii  all  serves  to  point  up  the  problem,     tn  the  United  States, 
geography  Is  commonly  taught  In  the  social  studies,  if  It  Is 
taught  at  all,  and  not  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  curriculum. 
This  problem  Is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  teachers  may  not  be 
trained  to  teach  geography — they  are  trained  to  teach  social 
studies.    However,  curriculum  changes  sugge;  .  the  need  for 
changes  in  teacher  education.    This  paper  addresses  these 
issties  and  focuses  on  the  current  situation  In  New  York  State. 
New  York  provides  a  ^?iod  case  study  because  li  has  recently 
revised  Ita  secondary  Social  Studies  Curriculum  to  Include  more 
geography.    As  a  result,  there  are  oppor ttinl t les  for 
professional  geographers  to  assist  In  curriculum 
Implementation.     The  new  curriculum  also  points  up  deficiencies 
In  teacher  training  that  have  to  be  resolved. 

CURRICULUM  DKVKl.OPMRNT  IN  NKW  YORK  STATE 

The  State  Education  Department  (SED),  under  tht  direction  of 
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the  Bonrd  of  Regonta  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  wnB  charged  with  revising  the  State's  secondnry 
socl.'il  fitiidleB  currlcuhm.     The  curriculum  wns  divided  Into 
studies  of  United  StateR  and  New  York  State  History  (GradcR  7 
nnd  fl),  Global  Studies  (Grades  9  and  10),  and  United  States 
Hlfitory  fltid  Government  (Grade  11).     Discusoioti  will  focue  on 
the  Global  Studies  curriculum  becaiiae  of  Its  direct  ^application 
with  geography. 

The  revised  curriculum,  ns  publlshedt  stat^?^^  specific  goals  and 
objectives  that  it  is  designed  to  achieve.     In  addition,  a 
syllnbuR  detailing  a  course  of  ino tract  ion  recommended  by  SEO 
has  been  distributed.     This  syllabus  presents  suggested 
content,  major  ideas,  and  model  activities  for  each  unit  in  the 
rour 

*'Thl8  syllabus  is  meant  to  be  used  by  school  district 
administrators  and  teachers  In  developing  their  local 
social  studies  curriculum"  (State  Education  Department, 
1987,  I). 

The  secondary  curriculum  will  culminate  In  student  examinations 
that  cover  the  stated  goals  and  objectives  of  the  curriculum. 
These  examinations  are  devised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Regents.     Thus,  while  the  syllabus  Is  presented  as  a  guide 
to  curriculum  development,  straying  far  from  It  will 
probably  result  In  low  grades  on  the  examl'^  st  Ions  l)y  the 
students  In  a  particular  school  or  school  district.  This 
reflects  as  much  or  more  on  teachers,  as  It  does  on  students. 
As  a  r^^sult,  there  Is  a  heavy  reliance  on  the  syllabus.  Then 
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differences  comr> ,  In  part,  In  how  well  tenchors  present  the 
matorlnl  and,  therefore.  In  how  competent  they  are  with  It. 

The  Global  Studies  Curriculiirr 

The  9th  nnd  10th  Grade  Curriculum  on  Global  Studies  presents 

both  opportunities  and  problems  for  geographic  education.  The 

opportunities  are  centered  around  the  curriculum's  focus  on 

the  similarities  and  differences  of  regions  of  the  world. 

Specifically,  one  goal  is 

to  create  a  cohesive  two-year  program  In  global 
studies  that  demonstrates  the  commnnal 1 t Imr  and 
linkages  that  are  shaping  our  world  civilization*' 
(State  Education  Department,  1987,  22). 

Thus,  the  knowledge  that  students  will  gain  of  places  and  their 
locations  will  increase  aa  the  curriculum  is  Itnp^emented ,  as 
will  knowledge  of  basic  geographic  concepts  such  as  regions, 
cultural  diffusion,  and  Interdependence  and  linkages. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  this  increased  knowledge 
will  be  neither  easy  to  accomplish  nor  quick  in  coming. 
Indeed,  the  draft  curriculum  that  was  circulated  by  SED  In  191)6 
showed  a  poor  understanding  of  geographic  concepts  and  of 
geography  itself.    As  an  example,  the  term  "geography"  was  used 
to  mean  physical  characterietlcs  of  a  plane.     After  review  by 
profeaslonal  geographers,  this  was  changpd  in  the  final  draft. 
However,  we  cannot  expect  teachers  to  get  the  concepts  across 
If  those  developing  the  curriculum  do  not  understand  them. 
The  aecond  major  problem  with  the  curriculum  is  that,  as 
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preSAnted,  in  does  llttln  more  thfln  offer  a  trip  around  the 
world  over  two  years.    Tl»e  reoult  will  be  a  student  view  thnt 
9oc(a1  atudtefl  clnBses  nre  a  place  to  lenrn  about  different 
countries,  their  people  nnd  products,  rnther  than  places  to 
develop  a  perspective  of  the  globe.    ThuR,  some  continuity  and 
connections  among  the  places  studied  pre  needed,  and  it  will  be 
Mp  to  the  tenchera  to  pnifiont  them. 

APPROACHING  TEACHKR  TRAINING 

Given  n  mandated  curilculum  that  la  specific  in  ita  Koals, 
objectivesp  and  content,  it  is  apparent  that  the  way  to  develop 
the  curriculum  to  its  fullest  is  through  the  education  of 
teachers.    This  can  be  accomplished  In  two  ways.  The  first  is 
through  revised  state  requirements  for  the  certification  or 
licensing  of  teachers,  and  the  second  Is  through  In-aervice 
training  for  certified  teachers. 

Certification  of  Teachers. 

An  the  curriculum  changes,  ther^  tmiat  be  a  oncomltant  change 
In  the  educational  requirements  for  teacher  certification. 
That  Is  not  currently  the  caa^;  in  New  York  State,  although 
rhange.q  in  the  certification  requirements  are  being  proponed. 
If  onr  expectaLlons  of  teachers  are  changing,  .is  reflected  In 
the  new  curricviJum,  then  it  follows  that  requirements  to  become 
a  tencher  shovild  change  as  well. 

In  Nnw  York  f>tate,  current  certification  requirements  For  a 
fiecondary  level  social  studies  teacher  include  (among  others) 
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36  credits  In  any  coioblnatlon  of  soclnl  science  coursework  and 
12  credits  In  oducatlon  coursework,  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree.  This  usually  constitutes  between  12  and  16  graduate 
courses.    Therefore,  a  social  studies  teacher  who  may  be 
working  with  the  Global  vStudles  Curriculum  can  obtain 
certification  without  any  coursework  In  geography.    Given  such 
a  scenario,  the  teacher's  focus  may  well  be  a  trip  around  the 
world,  and  students  will  not  develop  geographic  skills  that  can 
be  applied  to  analy?5lng  different  countries  and  regions.  Thus, 
we  are  producing  teachers  who  nre  not  at  all  equipped  to  handle 
the  subject  matter. 

This  points  up  the  need  for  specific  training  that  Is  related 
to  one*s  future  Job  responsibilities.     If  a  student  Is  training 
to  be  a  secondary  level  social  studies  teacher,  then  he/she 
should  have  depth  In  one  area  and  content  In  one  or  two  related 
areas.    Thus,  a  student  may  specialize  In  history  but  also  have 
some  background  In  geography  and  economics.    This  Is  superior 
to  the  current  situation  that  allows  students  to  select  froo  a 
menu  of  courses  and  disciplines,  to  develop  little  or  no  focus, 
and  to  obtain  no  depth. 

In-Service  Teacher  Training 

Changes  in  certification  requirements  do  not  affect  those  who 
nre  already  permar.ontly  licemed,  b»Jt  they,  too,  must  be  able 
to  teach  the  new  required  curriculum.    Given  that  "the 
education  of  teachers  must  be  a  conHnulng  process"  (Graves, 
19/8,  77),  strategies  must  be  devised  to  improve,  and  In  some 
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CAsefl  develop,  the  geographic  skills  of  social  Btudles 
tencherst 

Several  Rteps  should  be  followed  In  developlnf;  a  strategy  for 
In-aervlce  teacher  training.     First,  It  Is  necessary  to  develop 
an  Interest  smong  teachersf    What  has  to  be  recognized  Is  the 
motivation  for  change.    Kven  the  new  curriculum  In  New  York 
State  makes  Lt  possible  for  teachers  to  continue  as  they  have 
been  teaching,  emphasizing  history  from  a  global  perspective 
and  adding  a  few  place  names.    Why  should  or  would  teachers 
seek  additional  training?    Answers  to  this  question  can  range 
from  a  sense  of  professional  responsibility  to  existing  reward 
systems  (i.e.,  salary  increases)  to  a  desire  for  more 
knowledge.  It  Is  Important  that  the  teachers*  needs  and  goals 
for  additional  training  are  recognized  and  addressed  directly. 
In  New  York  State,  we  now  have  many  social  studies  teachers  who 
feel  ill-equipped  to  teach  the  new  curriculum,  and  they  are 
seeking  immediate  assistance  as  well  as  long-term  training. 

Once  the  Interest  in  retraining  is  developed,  the  Issue  of 
currlcultim  content  must  be  addressed.    What  do  we  a.? 
professional  geographers  think  teachers  should  be  teaching? 
How  can  we  help  teachers  incorporate  geographic  concepts  in 
their  leoaons?    What  are  the  current  geographic  skills  of  the 
teacliers  and  how  can  they  ho  developed?    In  an  in-service 
program,  therefore,  It  raay  be  useful  to  show  slides  of  maps, 
air  photos,  and  of  the  ground  and  to  ask  questions  that  allow 
teachers  to  analyze  the  slide  from  a  geographic  perspective. 
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Similarly,  a  teacher  with  a  background  in  history  might  be 
comfortable  handling  the  Issue  of  human  use  of  the  environment 
by  contrasting  European  settlement  and  land  use  in  the  United 
States  with  that  of  the  Indian  population.    The  goal  Is  to 
allow  the  teachf?r  to  develop  geographic  skills  within  a 
familiar  context. 

There  aro,  of  course,  a  -farlety  of  approaches  that  can  be  taken 
to  train  teachers  to  Increase  the  geographic  content  of  their 
coursea.    They  can  range  from  training  teachers  to  ask  specific 
geographic  questions  to  Increasing  their  working  knowledge  of 
maps  and  locations,     tn  New  York,  one  of  our  biggest  tasks  Is 
to  develop  ways  for  teachers  to  connect  the  regions  In  the 
Global  Studies  curriculum,    A  program  that  merely  addresses  the 
world,  region  by  region.  Is  doomed  to  create  the  bland  diet 
that  challenges  few  and  stimulates  none.  Thus,  a  content  area 
that  can  be  used  Is  some  geographic  Issue  such  as 
human-environment  interactions  (eg,,  deforestation  In 
Brazil  and  desertification  In  Africa  or  responses  to  flooding 
by  different  cultures)  that  provides  a  transition. 
This  second  step,  defining  the  content  of  teacher  training,  Is 
critical  because  this  Is  what  will  be  translated  to  students  In 
the  classroom,    A  trade-off  roust  exist  between  Infusing 
geographic  information  and  concepts  Into  a  tv.^chef*s  mind  and 
developing  hie/her  geographic  knowledge  and  interest. 

Another  step  in  teflcher  training  centers  on  resource  materials. 
It  has  bnen  recognized  that  "teachers  perceive  that  materials 
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arr  lacking"  (Salter,  1987,  211)  and  ueually  rely  very  heavily 
on  the  textbook  (Soaow  and  Sorensen,  1987).  Tenchera  cannot 
teach  geography  well  without  ndequate  materials.  Including  mnpa 
and  statistical  aourceg.    Teachcra  may  not  have  ready  accega  to 
sourcofl  of  Information,     In  addition,  there  are  numeroua 
flourcpfl  of  geographical  data  (Fryman  and  Wilkinson,  19R5)  that 
teachers  may  not  be  nwaro  of  nor  have  readily  available. 

The  Lssues  aurrounding  rcaource  materials  have  to  be  addre!?sed 
In  any  training  program.    It  may  be  that  all  teachers  need  are 
the  proper  materials.    On  the  other  hand,  recognition  of  the 
typofl  of  reaources  available  may  spur  other  teacher?,  to  add  or 
strengthen  the  geographic  content  of  their  courses,    Thia  la 
not  to  suggest  that  adding  maps,  gtatlflticn,  and  good  textbooks 
is  all  that  la  needed.    However,  whtn  combined  with  the  first 
two  steps,  the  cycle  of  teacher  training  is  complete.    None  of 
the  steps  can  stand  alone, 

SUMMARY 

Adding  geography  to  the  curriculum  is  necessary  to  educate 
students  about  the  globe  and  its  linkages.    However,  those 
developing  a  curriculum  must  have  a  good  sense  of  what 
geography  Is  and  why  it  is  Importent,    Similarly,  a  concurrent 
change)  In  certification  requlrementa  for  social  studies 
teachers  will  lead  to  more  teachers  who  wr?*  better  able  to 
teach  the  curriculum. 

Thnri»  Is  alqo  a  recognized  need  to  train  in-service  teachera  to 
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add  geography  to  their  courses.    These  programs  roust  be 
organized  around  developing  an  Interest,  defining  content,  and 
Incorporating  resource  materials.    These  steps  build  on  one 
another  and    will  produce  teachers  who  have  the  content 
knowledge  and  skills  to  teach  geography  as  part  of  the  social 
studios  curriculum* 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION  OF  GKOCRAPICY  TEACHERS:  REFLECTIONS 
ON  BXPERIENCB 

by  SnIly  Nalsh  and  Nichaol  Nnlsh 

ABSl'HACT 

Continuing  In-aervice  development  of  teachers'  knowledge, 
5?killR  and  vftluos  is  seen  as  crucial  to  the  quality  of 
chi  l(h  :n  '  s  ed\!catlon  . 

Various  fcrms  of  In-servlce  provision,  including  Involve- 
ment In  short  courses,  awnrd  bearing  courses,  school  based 
curriculum  development  work  and  reactions  to  national  in- 
itiatives are  critically  reviewed. 
Priorities  Tor  future  development  are  considered, 

INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  offers  reflections  on  the  type  and  scale  of 
continuing  In-service  <;ducatlon  for  geography  teachers  in 
Rngland,      It  is  based  on  the  authors*  experiences  across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  in-serviro  provision  including  \iniver- 
^:^fcy  courses  in  gcogrnphlcal  education  and  school-based 
departmental  work;    a  wide  range  of  provision  that  is,  from 
award  bearing  courses  to  the  immediate  and  pragmatic  'one- 
off  Input, 

CRITICAL  ROLF.  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

We  view  continuing  in-service  education  as  crucial  to  the 
quaUty  of  children's  education  for  sv?veral  reasons.  In- 
'j^rvlcR  education  (INSET)  is  concerned  with  both  staff 
<ievelopment  and  curriculum  renewal  and  development.  For 
the  teacher  it  can  provide  essential  up-dating  of  know- 
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ledge  and  understanding  about  the  discipline.      Such  inputs 
are  essential  with  an  effervescent,  dynamic  subject  such 
as  our  own. 

The  development  of  a  teacher's  skills  is  no  less  important. 
Examples  are  classroom  skills  like  handling  group  work  or 
role  play,  working  in  a  team,  organising  flcldwork,  man- 
aging coursework  assessment.      The  whole  area  of  values 
education  too,  demands  attention.      Geography  teachers 
grappling  with  values  education  for  their  students  are  al- 
most certainly  in  need  of  similar  experiences  for  themcnlves. 
Heightened  awareness  of  pertinent  issues  is  a  valued  out- 
come of  continuing  education. 

For  this  kind  of  work  it  is,  In  oar  experience,  very  im- 
portant for  teachers  to  get  out  of  the  classroom,  out  of 
their  normal  milieu,  that  is,  in  order  to  reflect  back 
objectively  on  what  happens  there.      Sharing  ideas,  re- 
sources and  experiences  with  colleagues  both  within  the 
staff  team  and  from  other  schools  and  colleges  can  be  of 
Immense  value,  particularly  If  this  takes  place  within  the 
context  of  curriculum  change*      Svich  work  is  likely  to 
encourage  the  continuous  reappraisal  of  the  curriculum 
through  analytical  attd  constructive  evaluation:    a  vital 
part  of  the  teacher's  task* 

Considering  the  very  short  time  spent  in  initial  training 
for  googrnpl)y  graduates  who  take  the  Postgraduate  Certifi- 
cate in  Rducntion,  a  positive  attitude  towards  contin- 
uing in-service  work  would  seem  to  be  efssentlal.  The 
nature  of  such  work  ahould  be  carefully  considered  as 
there  is,  in  our  view,  o  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  buneflts  of  phort  term  Inpvits  and  tUoce  of  longer 
term  award-bearing  courses* 
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Work  in  the  local  Teochers*  Centre  related  to  a  particular 
1.S8U0  or  initiative  provides  un  example  of  fl  short  term 
Input.      This  is  likely  to  be  practical  and  pragnmMc, 
focusing  on  an  immediate  need.      The  longer  term  award- 
bearing  courfie  is  more  likely  to  consider  theoretical  under- 
pinning, to  rclacff  theory  and  practice  and  to  achieve  per- 
tional  as  well  as  profeseionQl  development. 

RRCENT  STIMULI  FOR  INSF". 

There  have  been  several  developments  in  England  and  Wales 
over  the  past  firteen  years  or  so  which  have  provided 
welcome  stimuli  for  the  development  of  in-service  education 
for  googrnphy  teachers.      These  developments  have  encouraged 
n  range  of  dirr»3rent  INSET  inputs. 

The  earliest  stimuli  came  from  the  Schools  Council  Projects, 
tlntails  or  which  are  well  known  (dee  Boardman  (I985)  for  a 
nummary  of  nach  project).      The  Geography  14-16  Avery  Hill 
Project,  Geography  14-18  Bristol  Project  and  Geography  16- 
19  Project  have  all  been  much  involved  in  encouraging  in- 
service  development  through  the  challenge  of  curriculum 
change.      The  Projects  established  active  local  groups  of 
teachers,  provided  a  range  of  courses  and  conferenttes  and 
encouraged  departmental  teamwork  through  their  ideas, 
mntcrlaia  and  examination  courses.      for  discussion  of 
fl(!hool  based  INSET  related  to  the  Geography  16-19  Project, 
nee  McElroy  (198O),  Pitts  (1978)  and  Welch  et  al  (1983)^ 

There  ts  no  dnubt  that  tho  establishment  of  the  'common 
examination  at  l6f'  has  been  a  major  influence  on  INSET- 
The  new  examinations  for  the  General  Certificate  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  (GCSE)  replace  the  pri%iou8  dual  system 
nnd  will  be  completed  for  the  first  time  in  June  1988. 
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National  criteria  were  established  Tor  each  subject  and  new 
syllabuses  devised  on  the  basis  of  theses  Innovations 
such  as  the  Introduction  of  a  values  dimension,  increased 
emphasis  on  skills  development  and  an  element,  at  leant  20%, 
of  coursework  assessment,  have  led  to  a  considerable  stepping 
up  of  In-sorv'.ce  provision  In  an  attempt  to  meet  a  clear 
need. 

Developments  at  the  17+,  or  pre-vocntlona I  level,  including 
a  new  cross-disripllnary  course,  the  Certificate  of  Pre- 
Vocatlonal  Education  (CPVE)  have  created  a  similar  Impact. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  the  Technical  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Initiative,  funded  on  an  unprecedented  scale  through 
the  Manpower  Services  Commission,      Special  funding  has 
been  made  available  to  support  this  government  initiative 
through  TRIST  (TVEl  Related  Inservice  Training), 
Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  of  recent  developments  on  the 
continuing  education  front  is  the  new  scheme  announced  in 
August  1986  to  improve  'the  quslity  of  teaching  and  further 
the  professional  development  of  teachers'  through  support 
for  Local  Education  Authorities  (LEAs)  in  training  teachers. 
The  intention  is  to  help  the  LEAs  organise  in-service  provi- 
sion more  systematically  to  meet  needs  and  priorities. 
The  new  scheme,  originally  known  as  Grant  R<*lated  In  Service 
Training  (GRIST),  came  into  effect  In  April,  1987^  The 
main  point  is  that  to  be  eligible  for  grant  aid,  Loral 
A\ithorlty  expenditure  must  be  related  to  'certain  selected 
national  priority  areas'  and  'locally  assessed  needs  and 
priorities'  (DES  I986). 

It  is  significant,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  geography 
currlrulum  that  the  list  of  national  priority  areas 
(Appendix  I)  docs  not  include  the  cultural  side  of  the 
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curriculum,  cnvlronmontal  mntters  find  political  education. 
By  June  198?  it  was  clear  (Williams,  1987)  that  geography 
did  not  rigure  prominently  in  prioritiea  ae  shown  by  the 
Local  Authority  bids.      There  was  an  obvious  need  Tor 
geographers  to  clarify  their  requirements  oo  as  to  enaure 
that  curriculum  development  as  well  as  otaTr  development 
could  take  place. 

A  CASE  STUDY  OP  RKCENT  INSET  EXPERIENCES 

The  following  reflections  are  provided  by  one  of  us  who  has 
beon  'on  the  receiving  end*  of  the  recent  initiatives 
considered  above,  working  as  Head  of  Geography  in  a  large 
mixed  comprehensive  school. 

*'It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  the  firat  bids  were  sub- 
mitted under  GRIST,  and  the  panic  caused  to  many  Heads  of 
Departments  by  the  forms  asking  for  needs »  priorities  and 
above  all,  costing  of  courses,  is  still  freah  in  my  mind. 
How,  without  guidelines,  does  one  cost  a  speaker  on  the 
use  of  satellite  imagery  in  the  classroom,  for  example? 
However,  with  the  characterlatlc  competitive  streak  that 
seems  to  affect  Heads  of  Departments  in  most  stibjects 
when  money  is  to  be  allocated,  most  people  seemed  to  re- 
spond by  asking  for  as  much  aa  possible  In  order  to  get 
something. 

'•Thought  was  stimulated,  for  many  people  for  the  firet 
time,  on  what  INSET  needs  there  are  both  for  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole  and  for  individuals.      Personal  involve- 
ment wan  required.      The  school  INSET  Coordinator  in  this 
London  Borough  of  Bromley  school,  then  had  the  task  of 
'balancing  his  books*.      Several  problems  arose  Initially 
because  it  was  not  alwaya  clear  which  ^pocket'  the  money 
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would  come  Trom,      If  a  Departmental  priority  wna  recog- 
nised as  a  Borough  priority  or  a  National  priority,  then 
the  higher  organisation  paid,  which  left  'spare'  depart- 
mental INSET  money  for  other  purposes. 
"It  was  poasible  to  budget  for  courses  that  take  place 
on  nn  annual  bnais  outside  the  Borough,  For  example,  the 
University  College  London  Geography  Department  course 
for  sixth  Form  teachers,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  con- 
sider occasional  couraes  For  which  the  details  are  not 
received  until  the  term  before,  even  IT  they  relate  to 
needs.      Courr>e  nrgnnisers  will  have  to  plan  much  Further 
in  advance  and  also  take  Into  consideration  alow  dlsoom- 
Ination  of  Information  within  Education  Authorities. 
"A  thli*d  dirriculty  haa  arisen  with  large  deportments. 
Ideally  there  should  be  time  in  school  for  departmental 
work,  to  di:;cusn  the  curriculum,  to  disseminate  InForma- 
tion  from  cf  iirses  and  for  work  with  probationary  teachers. 
There  are  fU'e  members  of  ataff  in  my  Department  and  it 
has  proved  Imposaible  to  get  supply  cover  for  such  a  large 
number.      There  are  always  supply  teachers  in  school  for 
absent  Rtaff,  but  there  are  Just  not  enoi'gh  supply  teach- 
nrs  to  meet  INSKT  needs.      This  also  applies  to  inter- 
departmental work. 

"A  fourth  problem  concci'ns  longer  couroes.      The  plans  oF 
individual  teaclicrs  for  M.A,  courses  or  single  term  couraes 
in  the  local  Institution  oF  higher  education  liave  often 
had  to  be  shelved  because  schools  could  not  afford  to 
allocate  large  sums  of  money  for  course  fees  for  one 
pprson.      Seme  part  time  otudlea  have  continued,  or  are 
being  commrnned  by  individuals  financing  themselves.  By 
April  1988,  approved  part  ^Ime  courses,  if  accepted  by  the 
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Locnl  Authority,  will  be  supported  centrally  instead  oT 
by  the  individual  scliooi. 

"In  Rromlny,  the  contribution  or  the  ruU-tittie  M.A. 
students  who  work  in  the  Borougn  haa  been  con'iidornble 
upon  their  return  Trom  the  course.      They  have  taken 
responsibility  for  much  oT  the  INSET  work,  having  re- 
turned with  drive  and  enthusiasm  which  has  been  communl- 
i!ated  to  other  tcnohers  and  Departments.      The  present 
limited  movement  and  promotion  has  actually  ensured 
that  the  skills  ncquired  on  these  M.A.  courses  have 
returned  to  the  Borough. 

"On  a  personal  level  in  my  own  school,  a  comprehensive 
school  or  \200  girls  and  boys,  the  First  term  of  INSliT 
operated  on  several  levels: 

I.      The  Borough*a  priorities,  which  include  such  matters 
as  Computer  Assisted  Learning  (CAl.)  and  InTormation  Tech- 
nology (IT)  are  flranced  by  the  Borough,      This  yielded 
a  three  day  course,  open  to  all  geography  teachers,  tn 
which  most  schools  managed  to  send  one  member  of  staPr 
Tor  most  oT  the  time.      Some  people  came  and  went  during 
the  course.      This  continued  INSET  which  had  been  In 
procnss  Tor  one  or  two  years  as  a  twice-a-tcrm,  aTter 
school  meeting  at  the  Curriculum  Development  Centre  (CDC), 
housed  in  port  of  one  oF  the  primary  schools. 
^.      Borough  priorities  In  school  yielded  hair  a  day  of 
INSET  for  all  teachers  in  theory  on  the  above  topics. 
This  wan  organised  on  a  departmental  level  Tor  my  Depart- 
<nent*s  needs  by  the  Computer/lT  npecialist.      It  was  held 
at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term,  when,  because  firth  and 
seventh  year  pupils  have  leTt,  there  is  more  time, 
Kor  the  Department.  Tour  out  of  five  of  us  had  hair  a 
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i\hy*B  work  on  databanes  (GRASS  and  QUEST)  in  geography . 
A  wiole  day  would  have  been  much  better. 
3.      One  member  of  staff  went  to  Queen  Mary  College, 
University  of  London  on  a  one  day  course  offering  up-to- 
date  research  ideas  and  information  for  teachers  of 
sixth  form  geography.      This  was  disseminated  to  other 
members  of  the  Depprtment  by  means  of  duplicated  sheets. 

The  planfi  made  In  I986  for  departmental  time  were 
over-ridden  by  the  Borough  allocation  of  a  whole  day  at 
the  end  of  the  Summer  Term  for  GCSE  training,  when 
pupils  wore  given  an  extra  day's  holiday. 
5.      A  GCSE  half  day  was  also  allocated  by  the  Borough 
for  Heads  of  Departments  in  school.      This  was  of  limited 
use  except  for  administration  and  was  followed  by  a  half 
day  consultation  by  all  Heads  cf  Departments  on  field- 
work  in  GCSE  at  the  CDC. 

"This  represents  the  first  term  only  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  GRIST,      The  summary  does  not  consider  any  subject 
other  than  geography  and  does  not  take  into  account  the 
Geography  16-19  Project  Advanced  level  courses  planned 
by  the  Borough,  not  as  a  Borough  priority,  but  as  a 
response  to  the  needs  recognised  by  the  teachers.  Many 
Borough  nchools  are  changing  to  the  '16-19'  Advanced 
level  course  as  a  good  follow-on  from  GCSE  in  September 
1988. 

"The  deacription  above  does  not  consider  the  ways  In  which 
we  might  use  tin.?  and  money  'saved'  by  the  Borough  having 
the  same  priorities  as  the  teachers! 

"The  Ryotnm  has  the  potential  for  great  improvements  in 
INSP.T  for  the  majority  of  teachers,  many  of  whom  have 
done  very  little  in-aervlce  training  due  to  lack  of 
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interest  or  provision,  but  it  has  dieacivnntaged  ior  a 
smaller    iiumber  of  Individuale  who  wish  to  Turther  their 
knowledge  and  skills  to  n  major  extent  through  study  for 
higher  degrees  as  opposed  to  the  minor  scale  of  Dorou^h 
training, 

"As  the  oniST  scheme,  now  renamed  Local  Education  Authority 
Training  Scheme  (LEATGS)  moved  into  Its  second  phase,  many 
of  us  have  become  more  skilled  in  identifying  needs, 
recognising  and  reacting  to  National  and  Borough  priori- 
ties and  planning  the  allocation  of  £'<'llO,  the  grant  for 
our  fifty  members  of  staff.      This  has  to  cover  fees, 
travel,  materials,  supply  staff  etc.  and  with  supply 
cover  at  £60  per  day,  tt  is  not  an  easy  task  to  fulfil 
the  needs  of  the  whole  school  I" 

CONCLUSIONS:    A  BALANCBD  PROGRAMME 

There  f:an  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  casualties  of 
LEATGS  has  been  the  longer  term  award-bearing  course. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  course  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  In  Geographical  Education  offered  at  the  University 
of  London  Institute  of  Education.      This  course  is  one  year 
full-time  and  two  years  part-time  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  particularly  for  full  tl,T»e  students,  thi^re 
are  great  advantages  to  be  gained  from  an  in-depth  exam- 
ination of  issues  in  geographical  education*  Subsequent 
career  patterns  of  many  students  provide  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  course. 

The  obvious  need  is  for  a  careful    consideration  of  the 
whole  pattern  of  provision  for  continuing  teacher  educa- 
tion 1m  order  to  orrive  at  effectlvr,  balance  for  stnff 
development  ond  curriculum  renewal  and  implementation. 
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In  our  view  It  ia  crucial  to  link  the  two.      What  roally 
matters  is  the  expnrience  gained  by  children  and  students 
in  the  classroom  and  in  the  field.      This  depends  on  the 
quality  of  their  teachers  an  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  two  are  ine.xtricably  linked. 
At  present  there  are  a  range  of  opportunities  for  in- 
service  work.      These  Include:     In-echool  persorol  or 
departmental  work;    in-school  inter-departmental  work; 
Teacher  Centre  programmes  organised  by  teams  of  teachers 
or  Local  Authority  advisors:    school-based  curriculum 
de^'elopment  related  to  national  or  local  initiatives 
(long  term  or  short  term  inputs);     longer  tnrm  award- 
bearing  courses.      Local  Authorities  and  head  teachers 
should  ensure  whole  staff  involvement  in  appropriate 
patterns  of  provision  across  this  range  and,  most 
important  of  all,  more  time  (and  therefore  money)  should 
be  available  for  such  work  as  well  as  for  effective 
preparation  and  evaluation  of  student  activity  and  learning. 
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APPKNDIX  I 

NATIONAL  PRIORITY  AREAS  RiK  GRIST  (LKATGS) 
from  DE3  (1986) 

Priority  areas  for  school  teachers:- 

1.  Orgnnisfltion  and  management  and  the  rcsponsibi- 
litios  of  head  teachers  and  other  senior  teachei\g. 

2.  The  teaching  of  mathematics. 

3«       Special  educational  needs  of  pupila  with  learning 

difficulties. 
^.       Industry,  the  economy  and  the  world  of  work. 

5.  The  teaching  of  science. 

6.  The  teaching  of  craft,  design  and  technology. 
7«       The  curriculum  in  a  multi-ethnic  society. 

8.       The  teaching  of  microelectronics  and  the  uses  of 

microelectronics  across  the  curriculum. 
9«       The  teaching  of  religious  education. 

10,  The  General  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education. 

11.  Helping  to  combat  inl^uce  of  drugs. 
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Utilizing  Non-College  Geographers  to  Stimulate 
Geographic  Change: 
A  Cost  Benefit  Analysis 

Christopher  L,  Salter 
National  Geographic  Society,  and 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


This  paper  is  based  on  three  assumptions: 

1.  The  status  of  geographic  education  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  United  States,  and  other  nations  as  well,  is 
low,  and  has  been  in  such  a  position  for  at  1  ast  three  decades, 

2.  Professional  geographers,  while  interested  in  the 
health  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  have  grven  their 
professional  lives,  have  generally  neither  knowledge  of,  nor 
involvement  in,  strategies  for  the  recwif ication  of  this  low 
status  of  geography  in  the  K-12  curriculum. 

3.  A  significant  new  role  player  must  be  brought  on 
the  scene  if  this  low  curriculum  status  is  to  be  changed,   for  all 
of  the  current  influences  have  done  little  to  stop  the  decline  of 
the  profession  since  World  War  II.  A  primary  force  in  this 
innovation  must  be  the  energized  K-12  classroom  teacher. 


The  prime  motivation  in  the  writing  of  this  essay,  and  the 
presentation  of  this  paper,  is  to  promote  the  discussion  of  the 
power  and  impact  a  new  role  player  in  curriculum  reform  has 
achieved  in  the  American  educational  scene.    The  new  role  player 
is  called  the  Geographic  Alliance.    The  teacher  is  central  to  its 
utility. 

y>lQ  y^)ree  Assumptions.    The  first  two  assumptions  are  so 
fundamental  that  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  only  desultory 
fashion  since  the  real  message  here  is  the  vitality  of  the 
Geographic  Alliance  and  the  associated  role  of  the  classroop 
teacher. 
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Within  the  past  three  years,  and  particularly  within  the 
past  year,  the  American  public  has  been  bombarded  wit:h  a  litany 
of  statistics  proclaiming  the  gross  levels  of  American  geographic 
ignorance.    As  a  result  of  such  media  attention,  the  first 
assumption  can  be  supported  by  looking  either  at  the  absence  of 
explicit  geography  in  curricular  guidelines,  or  at  the  outcomes 
of  varied  formal  and  informal  student  tests.  The  evidence  of  this 
reality  is  apparent  all  around  us. 

The  second  assumption  is  part  of  the  "colture"  of  being  a 
professional  geographer  in  virtually  any  college  or  university. 
The  rungs  on  the  ladder  to  advancement  are  clearly  hewn  from 
effectiveness  in  research,  writing,  publishing,  and  teaching — in 
that  order.    This  reality  is,  also,  evident  all  around  us. 

The  simple  rationale  for  finding  a  new  role  player  is  that 
no  single  force  has  done  very  much  to  arrest  the  disappearance  of 
geography  from  the  American  classroom  since  the  1950s.      We  have 
geographic — as  well  as  social  studies — organizations  that  have 
been  present  throughout  the  demise  of  the  discipline.     It  is 
clear  that  geography  needs  a  new  model  if  we  are  to  reinstate  the 
discipline  in  the  schools. 

The  nature  of  the  new  role  player,..  As  is  so  often  the  case 
in  basic  innovations,  the  new  element  that  has  led  to  some 
success  in  this  battle  for  an  improvement  in  the  image  of 
geography  and  consequent  curricular  change  is  at  once  both 
obvious,  and  simple.    The  role  player  is  a  collaborative  of 
classroom  teachers,  professional  gf^ographers,  and  educational 
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administrators.    This  coalition  is  called  a  Geographic  Alliance. 
And  the  most  monumental  force  in  this  innovation  is  not  the 
college  geographer,  but  rather  the  classroom  teacher  newly 
empowered  through  Alliance  activities. 

The  real  benefit  from  this  modest  unorthodoxy—moving  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  ivory  tower  professional  to  the 
classroom  professional—touches  the  lives  of  all  who  share  a 
concern  for  the  role  of  geography  in  American  education.  Consider 
the  roles  that  these  three  populations  play  in  this  teacher- 
geographer-administrator  collaborative. 

The  teachers  provide  the  knowledge  of  the  K-12  educational 
scene,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  ijrocess  of  curriculum  design. 
Geographers  have  generally  focused  their  professional  lives  on 
the  content  of  geography,  but  have  grown  increasingly  aware  of 
the  diminishing  levels  of  geographic  competence  that 
characterizes  their  new  students.  The  administrators  have  come 
into  this  coalition  because  of  the  energy  generated  by  the 
productive  interaction  of  the  classroom  teachers  and  the 
geogiaphers. 

The  impact  of  this  trio  of  educational  professionals  has 
been  remarkable.  The  Alliances  they  have  formed  have  been 
responsible  for  considerable  increase  in  the  public's  call  for 
more  geography  in  the  K-12  curriculum.    These  same  people  have 
been  able  to  be  productive  in  curriculum  reform,  improved  teacher 
training,  and  in  drawing  more  professional  geographers  into  the 
arf?na  of  educational  improvement.    This  has  been  a  critical 
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feature  of  the  new  model,  and  where  it  has  worked  it  has  done  so 
becav.se  of  the  resource  that  the  classroom  teachers  represent. 
They,  as  they  become  newly  caught  up  in  the  reform  and  teacher 
training  activities  associated  with  the  Alliance,   have  taken 
increased  responsibility  for  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Alliance,     This  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  the  academic 
geographer's  decision  to  .increase  levels  of  personal  involvement. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the 
Geographic  Alliance? 

To  the  classroom  teacher  the  major  cost  for  involvement  in 
the  Alliance  has  been  additional  hours  after  school,  on  weekends, 
and  in  the  summer  because  of  the  heavy  promotion  of  inservice 
activity.     It  is  difficult  to  chart  the  total  of  such  hours,  but 
an  appro^.^imate  3-5  hours  a  week  for  the  moderately  active 
Alliance  teachers  is  probably  accurate.     This  is  a  cost  that 
teachtrs  bear  generally  without  any  financial  compensation  and, 
in  fact,  there  may  be  out-of-pocket  costs  in  travel  and  materials 
as  they  ti<*cot^e  more  fully  involved. 

To  the  professional  geographer  the  most  significant  cost  is 
the  time  investment  in  meetings  with  teachers  and  other 
professors,  in  phone  calls,  in  correspondence,  and  in  additional 
time  in  curriculum  committee  meetings.     The  fact  that  Alliance 
evolution  has  meant  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  leadership 
responsibilities  have  been  assumed  by  classroom  teachers  makes 
the  Alliance  movement  more  attractive  to  academics  commonly 
disinclined  to  participate  in  such  an  uncommon  effort. 
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For  the  educational  administrator,  the  most  obvious  cost  to 
boar  Is  the  time  that  it  takes  to  convene  these  two  populations, 
although  that  role  is  most  generally  played  by  the  academic 
geographer.     The  hidden — but  very  real — cost  is  the  demand  for 
new  materials,  for  support  for  teachers  to  come  to  meetings,  to 
make  presentations,  and  for  the  district  to  provide  more 
resources  for  inservice  presentation  opportunities. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  this  simple  but  traditionally 
uncommon  collaboration?    For  the  teacher,  perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit  is  the  establishment  of  a  forum  for  productive  inter- 
action not  only  with  college  geographers,  but  with  other  teachers 
who  share  the  same  interest  in  geography.     This  interaction  has 
been  effective  in  increasing  the  teachers'  sense  of  profession- 
alism, and  this  leads  to  a  productive  and  creative  enhancement  of 
their  self-esteem.  Geography  gains  a  great  deal  with  this  trans- 
formation. 

For  the  college  geographer,  this  Alliance  proves  to  be 
stimulating  because  of  the  energy  generated  by  the  encounters 
with  the  teachers.    There  is  also  the  sometimes  heady  sensation 
of  truly  doing  something  for  education  as  you  see  media  and 
school  attention  come  to  the  Alliance's  work  in  curriculum 
reform.     The  process  can  also  be  satisfying  as  the  professor  sees 
discussions  with  teachers  leading  to  better  teaching  strategies 
in  the  lives  of  both  populations. 

The  administrator  has  the  reward  of  seeing  productive 
educational  reform  take  place  through  the  cooperative  venture  of 
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the  two  populations. . .two  who  should  always  work  together,  but 
two  who  seldom  do* 

What  then  can  be  said  about  the  balance  between  costs  and 
benefits  of  this  innovation?    If  one  reviews  the  patterns  of 
geography-related  curriculum  change  for  the  past  forty  years,  it 
can  be  quickly  determined  that  the  Alliance  has  been  relatively 
successful  in  galvanizing  the  broadbased,  grassroots  support  that 
has  a  special  authority  in  American  educational  reform. 

For  the  three  most  involved  populations,  this  Alliance 
participation  has  been,  primarily,  a  source  of  professional 
growth  and  satisfaction,  a  civic  and  social  outlet  for 
professional  energies  that  have  not  before  had  such  an  arena  of 
activity,  and  apparently  acceptable  time  expenditures.     It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  one  sees  the  Alliance  movement  assuming  a 
respectable  and  even  significant  niche  in  the  professional  lives 
of  geographic  educators, 

gopclusions; Classroom  teachers  bear  the  brunt  of  student 
geographic  ignorance.     Traditionally,  they  have  been  little 
assisted  by  academic  geographers  in  efforts  to  modify  such 
ignorance.    The  Alliance  movement  has  brought  together 
geographers  and  classroom  teachers  and  the  latter  have  taken  on  a 
major  role  in  energizing  a  campaign  for  enhanced  and  expanded 
geography  in  American  education.  The  emergence  of  such  a  role  in 
the  mid-igaos  has  meant  a  good  deal  for  all  of  the  populations 
involved.    With  such  teachers  active  in  leadership  roles  both 
geography  and  American  education  will  benefit. 
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ALLIANCE  GEOGRAPHERS  AS  POLITICAL  LOBBYISTS 
Douglas  C.  Wilms 


Abstract 

llils  prcscnlallon  outlines  the  tobbylnft  cfToris  of  an  Alliance  Ceofirnplicr  and 
fiiiggcsls  that  more  acllvlly  In  the  pollllcal  arena  roulci  work  lo  Improve  Iheslaltis 
nf  geographic  education  In  American  schools. 

Introduction 

America  s  pollllcal  leaders  arc  beromlng  Increasingly  Interested  In  the  status  of 
fjpography  ind  geographic  education.  Tills  new  Interest  represents  the  recent 
lllumlnati  m  that  thelrconstltuents  arc  some  of  tlic  most  gcograp  Mcally  Illiterate 
voters  fornd  In  any  of  the  world's  Industrialized  societies,  deographlcal 
Ignoranc'j  Is  now  being  discussed  In  thr.  halls  of  Congress  where  the  nation's 
schoolchildren  are  referred  to  as  "globally  Illiterate."  (CR.  Senate.  77B1,  19871. 
Move  than  one  uicmber  of  that  august  body  has  cxf.resscd  their  shock  to  learn 
lhat  96  percent  of  some  of  the  nation's  brightest  college  students  raimot  locate 
Vietnam  on  a  world  map.  Tlic  National  Geographic  Society's  Geography 
Kihicallon  Program.  oRf  n  referred  to  as  the  Alliance  Prnject.  has  focused  upon 
a  networking  system  designed  to  work  at  the  local  school  level  to  foster  change 
in  the  realm  American  geographic  education.  Tlic  Alliance  Project  could  prove 
to  be  a  powerful  lobbying  force. 

The  Need 

Public  dlnnisslun  of  geographical  Illiteracy  mirrors  a  new  awareness  brought 
nboij'  by  a  concerned  media  as  well  as  geogiaphers  themselves.  For  example, 
gcograplieis  In  various  departments  of  the  North  Carolina  University  system 
administered  a  pretest  dealing  with  geographic  fads  to  lnlro<hictory  college 
classes  In  Ihe  fall  of  1964,  Some  of  the  student  answers  suggested  Dublin  Is  In 
Ohio.  Mma  la  In  Haly.  and  the  Amazon  River  Is  In  Egypt,  Knowledge  of  United 
Slates  geography  was  not  much  better.  Indeed,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  North 
Carolina  students  knew  that  Alaska  and  Texas  are  the  nation  s  largest  states. 
Tlic  results  of  the  lest  did  not  surprize  the  geographers  but  did  shock  members 
of  the  media  who  picked  up  the  story.  Tlic  stoiy  ofthc  North  Carolina  survey  Is 
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used  now  In  a  sovrn-parajjraph  report  In  the  1987  Almanaq  tmder  (he  llllc 
"Geofjraphic  llllleralcs/'  (Almflnac.  1987.  p. 480).  Finally.  Mils  survey  has  even 
become  a  pail  of  Ihe  Cop<f sessional  Record.  North  Carolina's  Sennlor  Terry 
Sanford  referred  to  II  In  hia  support  of  "Geoiiraphy  Awareness  Week"  when  he 
stated;  "All  of  us  In  Oils  Chamber  are,  ofcourse,  aware  that  Alaska  and  Texas 
arc  our  two  largest  states.  However,  a  1984  University  ofNorlh  Carolina  survey 
revealed,  to  both  my  surprtsc  and  dismay,  thai  over  50  percent  ofcollcge  students 
tested  did  not."  (CR,  Senate.  7780.  1987). 

National  nitentloit  fosters  local  attention,  and  at  the  local  level  no  one  politician 
Is  more  Important  than  a  state's  governor.  Because  education  Is  such  an 
Important  local  Issure,  many  governors  establish  <*laborate  education  platforms 
and  pr  ograms  and  even  refer  to  themselves  as  Vducatlon  governors.  "  In  some 
states  the  education  budget  is  the  single  largest  component  of  the  stale's  budget; 
In  these  states  all  governors  are  "education  governors." 

In  August.  1986.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  President  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  wisely  look  his  geography  educallon  campnJgn  lo  a  meeting  of  the 
nation's  governors  In  Milton  Head,  South  Carolina.  Me  urged  the  stale  leaders 
to  help  eradicate  geographic  Illiteracy  nallonwlde.  In  February,  1987,  the 
National  Governors  Association,  in  response  to  the  continued  efforts  of  geogra- 
phers. President  Grosvenor  and  his  Society  slafT,  and  the  national  media, 
adopted  a  new  policy  on  International  education.  The  association  recommended 
that.  In  order  to  foster  geographic  and  cultural  awareness,  that  stales  begin;  1) 
to  teach  geography  as  a  distinctive  subject  In  K-12  Instruction;  and  2)  require 
geography  as  an  element  of  teacher  educallon  programs.  iTie  later  component 
Is  especially  Important  when  It  Is  reall/^d  that  Just  5  percent  of  the  nation's 
teachers  have  taken  a  course  In  world  geography, 

WTiy  Is  It  that  congrcsr>nien  and  governors  must  conrrm  themselves  with  school 
cuiTlculum,  geography.  International  studies,  and  global  education?  The 
answer  Is  partly  because  there  Is  no  national  social  studies  currtcuhjni  In  llie 
United  States.  State  and  aometlmes  lo^al  school  districts  are  free  to  establish 
their  own  curriculum  and  rarely  Is  geogniphy  accorded  the  status  found  In  other 
industrialized  societies.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  said  It  all  too  clearly  when  he 
remarked.  "Geography  is  now  being  covered -perhaps  1  should  say  buried- -in 
social  studies  and  history,  assuming  that  It  Is  taught  at  all." 
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Unfortunately.  Rcography  Is  rarely  a  required  course  of  study  In  Amertcan 
schools.  In  mony  schools  Ihc  9ut))ec(  isn't  even  offered  as  an  clecthre.  These 
conditions  clearly  suggest  why  Americans  ane  so  geographically  lllUerate  and 
•A^hy  concerned  leaders  arc  trying  to  raise  the  nallon's  level  of  public  awareness. 
One  siidi  effort  led  to  ajolnt  Congressional  rcsolullon  designating  November  1 5- 
21, 1987.  as  "Geography  Awareness  Week."  Numerous  gubemolortal  proclama- 
lions  also  enhanced  geography  awareness  at  Ihe  slate  level  during  Ihe  same 
week. 

Geogrsphers  as  Lobbylftts 

Geographers  should  take  advantage  of  the  media's  concern  wllh  geographical 
inueracy  by  mceling  wllh  their  slate  rcpresenlatlves  and  senalors.  As  an 
educated  member  of  the  constituency,  the  geographer  can  present  articulate  and 
reasoned  argumcnls  for  offering  more  geography  In  the  social  studies  currtcu- 
lum.  AS  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  geographical  Ignorance  Is  a 
serious  problem  In  the  United  Slates,  geographers  need  only  to  refer  to  their  own 
claftsroom  experiences  or  share  wllh  politicians  the  results  of  dlagnosl'^  Icsi:. 
and  national  surveys.  The  results  of  many  of  these  surveys,  such  as  ihe  one 
(  ondnclcd  In  Ihe  Univcrslly  of  North  Carolina  system,  are  readily  avr.llable  for 
reproduction  and  distribution. 

Because  the  education  budget  represents  such  a  sizable  component  of  loo«l 
budgets,  educational  Issues  arc  always  of  paramount  concern  among  local 
politicians.  These  officials  spend  countless  hours  debating  cducaUonal  policies, 
programs,  teachers*  salaries,  and  even  curriculum.  Indeed,  their  interest  In 
currlciilum  seems  to  be  growing  in  recent  years.  For  example,  legislators  hav? 
played  key  roles  In  introducing  curriculum  reform  that  Includes  new  study  area  ^ 
such  as  economic  education  and  law-related  studies. 

PohUclons  are  forever  looking  for  good.  Innovative,  and  progressive  Ideas  and/ 
ur  platfonns  that  set  them  apart  from  their  opponents.  Geographical  literacy, 
global  awareness,  and  International  understanding  are  positive  concepts  that 
receive  nuich  favorable  press  In  light  of  this  nation's  concern  regarding  Its  ability 
10  compete  In  Inlemallonal  trade.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  an 
iftnorance  of  geography  placesAmerteans  at  a  disadvantage  wllh  other  count  rtes 
in  matters  of  business  and  trade.  Stale  leadens  are  rcalWnfi  that  Inlemallonal 
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Iradc  Is  as  much  a  local  Issue  as  It  is  a  national  Issue.  The  North  Carolina  World 
Trade  Assoclallon,  for  example,  has  gone  on  i*ccord  a$  supporting  the  cITorts  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  North  Carolina  Geographic  Mliaiice. 
Wlien  an  educational  Issue  gets  the  suppo:t  of  the  business  community,  politi- 
cians lend  to  pay  close  attention  to  it. 

Tlic  Alliance  geographer  should  leave  to  the  the  Nailonal  Geographic  Society  both 
national  and  congressional  lobbying  efforts.  The  Society  has  the  resources  and 
the  localion  to  accomplish  this  end.  It  is  at  the  local  level  that  Alliance 
geographers  should  expand  tlielr  efforts  in  the  political  and  business  arenas 
where  they  can  address  curriculum  reform. 

Curriculum  reform  through  official  education  channels  Is  a  slow  and  tedious 
process  where  geographers  will  always  find  themselves  outnumbered,  and 
usually  outgunned,  by  the  combined  forces  of  professional  social  studies 
educators  and  historians.  It  is  a  frustrating  and  exhausting  task  to  fight 
entrenched,  self-interest  groups  on  behalf  of  geographic  education.  Con- 
seqenlly,  it  !^  recommended  that  attcmpis  at  curriculum  refomi  be  undertaken 
outside  formal  education  channels  using  the  Influence  of  local  political  and 
ousiness  leaders.  Using  such  channels,  the  author  managed  to  solicit  a  $50,000 
appropriation  from  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  to  the  North  Carolina 
Geographic  Alliance.  The  appropriation  was  subseqcntly  matched  with  f^.ids 
from  the  Nailonal  Geographic  Society.  Tliese  funds  are  used  to  host  In-scrvice 
teacher  training  workshops  and  summer  institutes.  A  network  of  enthusiastic 
educators  teaching  Ihe  fiirdamental  themes  of  geography  will  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  curriculum  reform. 

The  Approach 

Lobbyist  geographers  will  have  to  spend  some  time  outside  of  their  traditional 
haunls.  Political  rallies,  caucusus.  and  fundralslng  events  arc  to  be  attended, 
not  avoided.  Chamber  of  Commerce  committees,  business  and  trade  associa- 
tions, and  civic  and  fraternal  groups  arc  always  looking  for  guest  luncheon 
speakers.  Nothing  will  grab  your  audience's  attention  faster  than  a  display  of 
diagnostic  world  maps  depicting  your  home  stale  as  a  Canadian  province  or  the 
United  States  located  in  Bra/ll.  Geographers  appalled  at  the  status  of  geographic 
cducalion  will  find  a  host  of  allies  waiting  to  help  them  spearhead  curriculum 
rcfoims. 
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Rnllying  pollllclans  niui  businessmen  Is  a  long-temi  comnillmenl.  A  slcndy 
baiTO^c  of  polllc  leUei^,  followed  by  National  Geographic  Soclcly  reprints, 
nalional  surveys,  and  an  occasional  diagnostic  map,  will  help  keep  our  curricu- 
lum goats  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  our  state  and  local  leaders.  Well -developed 
state  Alliances  should  not  fall  to  have  their  members  write  to  their  representa- 
tives. All  avalance  of  letters  demanding  cunicuhim  rcfonn  will  not  go  unheeded. 

Conclusion 

State  social  studies  curricula  change  slowly.  On  avemge.  tliry  are  reviewed  by 
an  appointed  evaluation  committee  every  ten  years.  Rarely  arc  professional 
geographers  appointed  to  fuse  committees,  and  when  they  are,  they  find 
themselves  vastly  outnumbered  by  histcrians  and  niher  social  scientists.  As  a 
consequence,  geographic  education  continues  to  languish  In  the  tallwlnds  of 
cunMculum  change.  Hieso  fact,s  suggest  ulternatlve  approaches  to  change 
should  be  explored. 

The  National  Geographic  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  Is 
leading  the  way  Ui  focusing  national  attention  on  the  problem  of  geographical 
llHteracy.  Ushig  the  Natiqnal  Ceo(yraphic  Magl7Jn^  and  olher  publications,  the 
Society  has  been  most  successful  In  this  endeavor.  At  the  local  level  the  National 
Geographic  Society-supported  Alliance  program  is  designed  to  foster  In-service 
liachcr  training  and  establish  a  network  of  educators  who  are  concrrned  with 
In  proving  geographic  instnictlon.  Each  year  the  Alliance  network  trains 
hundreds  of  teachers  to  teach  geography  In  their  respective  school  systems. 

\AKi\\ cfToils  designed  to  cITect  curriculum  change  should  be  added  to  the  efTorts 
already  described.  These  wltt  require  geographers  to  assume  a  more  public 
posti;re  than  they  have  done  In  the  past,  but  Mie  new  posture  will  hasten  the 
arhlc\'cment  of  their  goal  of  geographic  literary.  Lobbying  Is  a  time-honored 
fonnai  of  the  American  pollllcat  system  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  It  shouldn't 
be  practiced  by  geographers  at  the  local  level. 
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CONTINUINQ  EDUCATION  OF  QGOGMPHY  TEACHERS 
-  THE  SIHQAPQRE  EXPERIBWCB 


Sze-Onn  Yee 
Institute  of  Education 
Singapore 


Introduction 

Pre-aervloe  training  for  teachers  provides  them  with  the 
essential  theoretical  background  knowledge  and  some  of  the 
basic  skills  to  function  in  the  classroom.  To  ensure  the 
continued  growth  and  professional  development  of  teachers, 
in-service  education^  is  necessary.  The  training  provided 
should  also  enable  the  teacher  to  keep  pace  with  changes  and 
developments  that  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  various 
cognate  fields  and  In  other  specialized  areas. 


Preparation  of  the  Beginning  Teacher 

In  Singapore  anyone  aspiring  to  teach  must  complete  a  formal 
course  of  training  at  the  Institute  of  Education,  the  only 
teacher  training  institution  in  the  country  which  conducts 
pre-service  training  of  teachers  for  the  schools.  The 
pre-servioe  programmes  comprise  the  Diploma  in  Education 
programme,  which  aims  to  prepare  graduate  teachers  to  teach  at 
secondary  and  pre-university  levels,  and  the  Certificate  in 
Education  programme,  which  prepares  non-gradiiafcsJi  to  teach  at 
the  pre-primary  and  primary  levels. 


As  a  subject*  geography  is  taught  only  in  secondary  schools  in 
Singapore  though  elements  of  Geography  form  part  of  the  social 
studies  course  taught  in  elementary  or  primary  schools.  It  Is 
a  compulsory  subject  in  the  first  two  years  of  secondary 
school  but  beyond  these  levels  it  is  offered  as  an  elective. 


1  In  the  context  of  this  paper  in-service  education  is 
defined  as  those  experiences  which  are  designed  to  improve 
and  upgi^^de  the  professional  knowledge  and  performance  of 
teachers  In  their  assigned  responsibilities. 
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Bach  student  teacher  who  intsnda  to  teach  geography  as  his 
major  or  minor  subject  in  school  is  required  to  take  a 
sixty-hour  course  on  methods  of  geography  teaching  known  as  a 
Curriculun  Studies  Option  in  addition  to  other  courses  which 
make  up  the  Diploma  in  Education  prograinroe.  The  course,  which 
comprises  five  themes»  viz.  Subject  Matter,  Instructional 
Methods,  Learners,  Assessment  and  Evaluation  and  the  Learning 
Environment,  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  teacher  to 
function  at  the  secondary  and  pre-university  levels.  The 
emphasis  is  on  assisting  student  teachers  to  acquire  a 
repertoire  of  classroom«*based  teaching  strategies  (exposition, 
role-^play ,  simulations ,  problem-solving  etc. )  as  well  aa 
organizational  and  practical  skills  in  field-based  approaches. 
Lectures  and  discussions  also  focus  on  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  teaching  geography,  the  development  of  curriculum  projects 
(both  local  and  foreign)  and  practical  tasks  like  analysing 
the  syllabus,  selecting  media  for  use  and  developing  test 
items.  Such  tasks  attempt  to  provide  student  teachers  with 
the  practice  in  applying  educational  principles  dealt  with  in 
the  theoretical  component  of  the  Diploma  in  Education 
programme.  In  addition  micro-teaching  sessions  enable 
student  teachers  to  practise  teaching  skills  under  simulated 
conditions  before  they  begin  actual  macro-teaching  or  teaching 
practice  in  schools. 


The  In-servioe/(}ontinuing  Education  of  Teachers 

In  Singapore  the  Institute  of  Education  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  initial  and  in-.^ervice  training  of 
teachers*  In-service  courses  In  geography  as  well  as  in  other 
subjects  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  are  usually 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Education  at  the  request  of  or 
in  collaboration  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  (MOE). 
Broadly  such  courses  fall  into  two  main  categories: 


Mandatory  courses 

Courses  for  professional  growth 
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Mandatory  Couraea 

Theae  are  oouraea  which  are  mounted  in  responae  to  tneet 
new  needa  and  changea  or  reviaion  in  ayllabi  for  e.g. 
Teaching  the  New  Geography  Syllabua  at  Secondary  Oie  and 
Two  levela^.  Suoh  couraea  are  given  high  priority  and 
affect  all  teachera  teaching  the  particular  aubject.  For 
the  courae  atated  above  a  total  of  298  teachera  were 
required  to  attends 

Couraea  for  Profeaaional  Growth 

Couraea  in  thla  category  are  mounted  for  the  purpose  of 
enrichment  and  up-dating,  Theae  couraea,  Independently 
Initiated  by  the  Inatitute  of  Education  or  in  conaultation 
with  MOE,  enable  teachera  to  a'cquire  apeolfic  teaching 
techniquea  and  akilla  in  the  teaching  of  particular  groupa 
of  puplla*   Examplea  of  auch  couraea  are: 

«     Teaching  Geography  to  Slow  Learnera. 

0     Teaching  Geography  through  Fieldwork. 


Participation  in  theae  thirty  hour  couraea  la  voluntary 
and  the  responae  to  auch  couraea  haa  been  favourable. 


Conducting  Agencies 

Though  the  Institute  of  Education  has  the  responalbllity  of 
planning  and  conducting  In-aervlce  couraea  several  other 
agenciea  are  alao  Involved.   These  are: 

•     the  Mlnlatry  of  Education. 

®     the  Curriculum  Development  Inatitute  of  Singapore  -  a 
dlvlalon  within  the  Ministry  of  Education. 


2  The  new  syllabus  was  flrat  Introduced  3n  I983  to  replace 
the  old  ayllabua  which  focuaaed  on  the  study  of  world 
regions.  In  contrast  to  the  old  ayllabua  the  new  ayllabua 
emphaalaea  the  learning  of  baalo  geographical  concepta 
rather  than  the  mere  acqulaltlon  of  facta  by  rote 
learning. 
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^     the  Geography  Teachers  Association, 

°     the  Department  of  Geography,  National  University  of 
Singapore. 


Nature  of  Courses 

The  courses  run  by  these  agencies  differ  in  nature  and 
contents.    Among  the  courses  conducted  by  the  MOE  are: 

0     Study  Skills  for  More  Effective  Learning, 

0     The    Use   of   Specific    Instructional   Objectives  for 
Effective  Teaching  and  Testing, 


These  courses  conducted  by  specialist  inspectors  from  the 
Curriculun  Planning  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  take 
the  form  of  school -based  workshops. 


The  Curriculun  Development  Institute  of  Singapore  has  the 
specific  function  of  designing  and  developing  materials  based 
on  prescribed  syllabi  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  cognate 
areas.  Its  task  Is  to  disseminate  S)jch  materials  and  to 
monitor  their  use  In  schools,  Like  the  courses  run  by  the 
Curriculun  Planning  Division  of  the  Ministry,  the  GDIS  courses 
are  of  short  duration  designed  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
teachers. 


Courses  by  the  Department  of  Geography,  National  University  of 
Singapore  focus  on  content  and  geographic  techniques.  These 
courses  are  mounted  to  familiarise  geography  teachers  with 
developments  in  the  subject.  One  such  course  conducted 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Geography  is  Enquiry  Skills  and 
Field  Techniques  for  •A^  level  Geography  Teachers  In  which 
participants  are  exposed  to  field  techniques  such  as  slope 
measurt  -^n^ 3,  stream  channel  mapping,  weather  observations  and 
recording  as  required  by  the  revised  'A*  level  geography 
syllabus  set  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
Syndicate, 
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In  contrast  to  couraea  mounted  by .  the  Unl versl ty ,  the 
Institute  of  Education  concentrates  Its  In-servlce  training 
efforts  on  Improving  the  pedagogical  skills  of  teachers  In  all 
subjects*  Over  the  years  a  variety  of  courses  for  secondary 
school  geography  teachers  has  been  conducted.  Of  these 
courses  I  the  course  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography  through 
Fleldwork  has  been  roost  popular  and  especially  well  received. 3 
A  total  of  105  teachers  have  participated  In  this  course 
since  It  was  first  conducted  In  1985-  To  date  foiir  courses 
have  been  conducted* 


Basically  the  aim  of  the  course  Is  to  familiarise  Geography 
teachers  with  the  procedures  and  techniques  of  field  studies 
and  to  equip  them  with  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  In 
planning  and  conducting  field  studies  In  physical  and  human 
aspects  of  Geography  for  their  students.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirty-hour  course  It  Is  expected  that  participants  would  have 
iBarned  th^  skills  of: 

^     planning  field  studies 
^     designing  worksheets 

«     collecting    data    by    observing,    interviewing,  and 
measuring 

,    ^     data  analysis  and  presentation 
°  evaluation 

and  would  be  competent  In  conducting  field  studies  for  their 
students. 

Nonformal  courses  In  the  form  of  half-day  workshops  and  field 
trips  are  organized  by  the  Geography  Teachers  Association  for 
Its  members  as  well  as  non-^nembers.  Other  activities  by  the 
Geography  Teachers  Association  Include  seminars  and  talks  on 
subjects  of  geographical  Interest. 


3  The  contents  of  this  course  are  shown  In  Appendix  1. 
Selection  of  course  contents  is  closely  tied  In  with  the 
prescribed  Geography  syllabus  for  •O*  level. 
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A3  and  when  needed  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  collaboration 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge  Local  Exaralnatlona  Syndicate 
also  conducts  Induction  courses  for  Geogre^phy  teachers  to 
faral  1  iar  i  se  them  wl  th  changes  In  sy  U  abi ,  examl  nation 
requirements  and  assessment  procedures.  Ihese  courses  are 
mandatory  for  all  Geography  teachers  preparing  classes  for  the 
•0*  and  'A*  level  examinations  In  Geography.  The  full  range 
of  courses  conducted  by  the  various  agencies  Is  shown  in 
Appendix  2. 


Future  Trends  in  the  Continuing  Education  of  Teachers 

Up  to  now  In-servlce  training  of  teachers  has  been  organized 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has  recently 
proposed  a  plan  to  provide  a  comprehensive  3-3tage  framework 
for  the  continuing  professional  development  teachers  In 
Singapore's  schools. 

Stage  1  -  Induction  training  (first  two  years  of  service)  to 
help  new  teachers  fit  into  the  school  situation 
upon  completion  of  training. 

Stage  2  Additive  training  v3rd  -  10th  year  of  service) 
targetted  at  newly  confirmed  teachers  and  those 
during  their  initial  years  of  teaching. 

Stage  3  -  Advanced  or  specialized  training  during  remaining 
years  of  theli*  service  to  enable  the  more 
experienced  teachers  to  develop  specialist 
knowledge  In  their  subjects,  and  refresher  courses 
to  keep  themselves  up-to-date  with  the  latest 
developments  In  the  teaching  of  their  subjects. 


All  teachers  including  those  teaching  Geography  would  be 
expected  to  go  through  the  three  levels  of  training  as  part  of 
their  continuing  professional  development  and  eventually 
attain  the  advanced  specialised  level. 
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The  Speolallab  Certificate  In  Eduoatlon 

As  an  alternative  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  proposal,  a 
Specialist  Certificate  In  Education  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Institute  of  Eduoatlon.  This  particular  course  of  study  Is 
designed  to  produce  the  teacher  specialist  In  one  cognate  nrea 
e.g.  Teaching  of  English  Language,  Science,  Geography  that  Is 
of  vital  concern  to  the  professional  performance  of  teachers 
and  schools.  The  prograwne  has  a  three-tiered  structure:  the 
first  tier  Is  labelled  Introductory,  the  second 
pressot-orlented  and  the  thlra  future-oriented.  The  first 
tier  Is  Introductory  In  the  In-servloe  sense.  It  seeks  to 
build  upon  baalo  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  during 
pre-servlce.  The  second  layer  focusses  on  current  practices 
in  Singapore  schools,  the  problems  and  Issues  and  the  probable 
solutions.  The  third  tier  deals  with  action  research,  future 
trends  In  school  organization,  new  skills  and  knowledge. 


Bach  tier  Is  mde  up  of  2  -  **  modules  (there  are  altogether 
ten).  Modules  at  level  1  are  an  extension  of  pro-service 
courses.  They  focus  on  concepts,  principles  and  processes 
with  their  concomitant  skills  or  oomtetencies.  Level  2 
modules  extend  current  practice  to  innovative  approaohna, 
concepts,  principles,  processes  and  their  concomlf^nt  skills 
which  reflect  the  state  of  the  art  In  teaching  a  particular 
subject.  Level  3  modules  focus  on  the  work  and  function  of 
the  vsubject  specialists  In  future-orlentert  and  action  research 
activities. 


For  the  Geography  teacher  in  particular,  the  proposed 
Specialist  Certificate  in  Education  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  subject  in  greater  dej;th  and  to  acquire  Advanc<>d 
pedagogical  skills  that  will  enhance  his  competetK-e  as  a 
specialist  in  a  cognate  area  and  his  prospects  for 
advancement.  The  tentative  framefwork  for  the  Specialist 
Certificate  in  the  Teanhlng  oi  Gsography  is  shown  In  the 
diagram  on  the  next  page: 
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Conolualons 

From  the  discussion  In  the  preceding  pa^^s  It  Is  clear  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  their  Initial  phase  of  training, 
teachers  need  to  engage  In  continued  learning  in  order  to 
acquire  new  skills  and  up  date  their  knowledge  If  they  are  to 
grow  professionally.  For  this  reason  there  should  be  a 
conscious  and  systematic  effort  to  provide  teachers  with  the 
means  to  upgrade  and  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  In 
subject  natter  as  well  as  In  educational  theory,  pedagogical 
technlquca  and  practices  in  schools. 


Though  the  Institute  of  Education  has  the  primary 
responsibility  of  providing  pre-  and  In- service  training  for 
teachers  In  Singapore  It  alone  cannot  cope  with  such  a  massive 
undertaking.  It  would  require  the  co-operation  and 
co-ordinated  efforts  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  other 
Indtltutlons  of  higher  learning  and  teacher  organizations  like 
the  Geography  Teachers  Association  to  achieve  this  goal* 


It  Is  however  encouraging  that  steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  provide  various  avenues  for  teachers  not  Just  geography 
teachers  to  gain  further  professional  competence  through  the 
Specialist  Certificate  in  Education  and  oth^/  advanced  nourse^t 
locally  and  abroad. 
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Appendix  1 

Geography  In^Servloe  Course 
Teaohlng  Geography  Through  Field  Studies 

Course  Contents 

»     Role  and  Importance  of  Field  Studies  in  Secondary 
School  Geography 

Approaches  to  Field  Studies 

^     Planning,  Organization  and  Implementation  of  Fieldtrlps 

«     Field  Studies  in  and  Around  the  School 

Exercise  In  Microclimate 
«     Study  of  a  Stream  In  the  Buklt  Pan Jang  Catchment  Area 
«     Case  Study  of  a  Village  -   Kampung  Sungel  Tengah 
«     R(<3ks  and  Weathering  Processes 
«     Location  Factors  in  Industry  - 

A  Case  Study  of  the  Jurong  Industrial  Estate 

^     Field  study  In  the  Central  Business  District  of 
Singapore 

«     PresentaLion  of  Field  Projects 

Sunnatlon  and  Evaluation 
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Appendix  2 

In-Servloe  Coursea  In  Geography 
1983  -  1967 


Conduotlng  Aggnolaa 


Year 

Course 

MOE 

IE 

GDIS 

NUS 

GTA 

OTH 

No.  of 
participants 

1983 

Writing  of 
Inatructlonal 
Oujectlvea  for  the 
Normal  Course* 

X 

1985- 
1986 

2. 

Drawing  up  of  one-year 
rxan  lor  ueograpny 
Programnea* 

X 

• 

— 

1985- 
1986 

3. 

The  Use  of  Speolflo 
Inatructlonal 
uDjOGbivoa  lor 
erfeotlve  Teaching  and 
Teating.  (Secondary 
uevei / 

X 

377 

1986- 
1988 

k. 

Designing  Better 

Papers,     (t  ^wer 
Secondary  Olasaea) 

X 

102 

1987- 
1988 

5. 

Learning  Skills  for 
Secondary  School 
Pupils. 

X 

396 
* 

1983- 
1986 

6. 

Teaching  the  Now 
Geography  Syllabus  for 
Secondary  One  and  Two 
Levels. 

X 

303 

1935- 

7. 

Teaching  Geography 
Through  Fie Id work* 

X 

105 

1986- 
1987 

8. 

Teaching  Geography  to 
Less  Able  Students. 

X 

56 

1987 

9. 

Reading  Strateijlea  for 
Effective  Learning 
frora  Texts* 

X 

* 

160 

'X 
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Cpnduotlng  Agenolaa 


Course 

HOE 

IE 

GDIS 

NUS 

OTA 

OTH 

No.  of 
participants 

1987 

10.  Effaotlve  use  of  AV 

MmI*  Ai^l  Ala 

X 

180 

1986 

11.  Eveluatlon  of 

UflOgrapniCal 

Education* 

X 

120 

12,  Teachers  aa  Curriculum 

X 

80 

1985 

13,  Teaching  Geography  to 
Level  Pud11s« 

X 

130 

1981* 

1M,  Teaching  of  Geography 
fnn  (tnnAr  Secondary 

School* 

X 

120 

1983 

15 r  Teaching  of  Industrial 
Coograpy. 

X 

- 

1966 

16 »  Concepts  in  Lower 
Secondary  Geography. 

X 

1987- 

17.  Enquiry  Skills  and 
Field  Techniques  In 
Geography  for 

«      livVoX   vneiUiiQi  si* 

X 

18 

1985 

18.  Conference  on  the 
Diopnysicsi 
Environment  of 
Singapore  and  Its 
Neighbouring 
L»oun&r  les  • 

X 

.112 

1985 

19.  Geographical  Fleldtrlp 
to  Jova»  Indonesia* 

X 

1986 

20.  Induction  courai»  for 
Level  Geography 
Toaohors* 

Y 
A 

111 

1987 

?1.  Geography  Marking 

Workshop  for  »0*  Level 
Teachers* 

1 

1 

1 

X 

1 

,  225 

1 

<3 
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Theme-/  (Curriculum  Development  in  Geography  in  the 
19908)    '     ■  •  '     '  '  ■  


ABSTRACT 

PLANNII^G  A  GE(X}RAPHY  CURRICULUM  FOR  INDIAM  SCHOOLS 

(Dr .U,C. Aggarwal ) 

In  india,  education  is  a  state  subject.  Each  state 
develops  its  own  curriculum  and  text  books  in  all  the  subj- 
ects and  for  .i'*J  the  stages.  Therefore,  the  variety  in  the 
Geography  curriculum  also  at  school  stage  exists  f^'om  state 
to  fitate.    During  the  last  few  years,  some  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  Union  Government  for  maintaining  uniform 
standard  of  education  in  tlie  states  to  do  away  with  the 
disparities  in  the  curriculum  etc.  and  to  achieve  the 
national  standard  of  attainment  by  the  learners  at  school 
stage  by  setting  up  an  autonomous  organisation-National  Co- 
unsil  of  Educational  Research  and  Training  in  1961  under 
the  Ministry  of  Human  Resources  Development,  Deptt.  of  Ed- 
ucation (Formerly  Minister  of  Education).    The  curriculum 
and  text  books,  prepared  by  it  are  being  used  in  all  the 
contral  schools  spread  all  over  the  country  and  abroad  and 
also  in  the  schools  under  the  control  of  some  states  and 
Union  Territories.    The  counsil  has  also  prepared  current- 
ly a  ^National  Curriculum  Framework'  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  current  developments  at  the  global  level  and  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  present  needs  of  country  laid  down  in 
the  current  'National  Policy  on  Education/ 86  to  meet  out 
with  the  forthcoming  challenges  in  the  next  decade  and 
also  to  be  rt*epat*ed  for  the  21st  Century. 

In  this  curriculum  framework,  Geography  has  got  much 
more  importance  at  the  entire  schol  stage.     From  class  1 
to  5,  it  will  be  taught  under  environmental  studies  and 
from  class  6  to  10  under  social  studies.  The  objectives, 
of  teaching  Geography,  units  St  topics  of  study  and  the 
curriculi^^  for  each  class  have  biien  logically  framed  and 
hrought-out  very  roccntly.     The  basis  of  framing  the 
curriculum  of  srhool  G(?ography  and  emphasis  given  have 
berui  ViscuRscd. 
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PLANNING  A  GFOGRAPHY  CURRICULUM  FOR  INDIAN  SCHOOLS 


Dr,  U.C,  ARgarwa] 

Subject  »Special l5?t-  Geography 
State  Institute  of  Education 
(De]hl  Administration,  Del  hi )-(Indla) 


Geography  of  today,  unlll*^  che  past,  Is  an  interdisciplinary 
subject  and  serve  as  an  Important  ]lnk  with  both  the  humani- 
ties and  socla]  sciences,   It  covers  a  vast  field  and  compri- 
ses of  many  branches  of  scholarship  in  its  fold.     Like  the 
bee,  It  sucks  honey  from  every  flower.  Its  subject  matter  co- 
nslquentJy  lends  to  and  borrows  Interest  from  physical,  bio- 
logical and  social  sciences  as  it  Includes  physical  sciences 
like  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  astronomy  on  one 
hand  and  natural  and  humanistic  studies  like  botany,  ^.oology 
anthroDolgy,  sociology  and  rtlstory  on  the  other.  Thus,  geog- 
ranhy  like  any  other  science,  derWes  its  raw  material  from 
other  sciences  and  it  employs  the  derived  raw  material  from 
its  own  angle  and  its  own  manner.   It  is  but  natural  to  bring- 
out  the  changes  in  its  concept  and  subject  matter  as  the 
concept  and  material  of  other  subjects  is  now  undergoing  into 
transformation  and  exp  adlng  fastly, 

Our  experiences  conclude  that  the  geography  of  today  is  quite 
different  from  the  geography  of  yesterday  and  the  geography 
of  tomorrow  will  certainly  be  different  from  that  of  today, 
In  other  words,  changing  world  results  in  changing  geography 
and  changing  geography  makes  us  adopt  changing  ideas  in  teach- 
ing geography.    The  world  of  today  is  shrinking  but  our  Ideas 
of  teaching  about  the  geography  of  the  shrinking  world  should 
be  expanding,  So  1 t  is  not  more  geography  that  is  needed  to 
be  by  over  loading  the  syllabus,  but  more  currlcular  changes 
muFJt  lake  place  at  all   levels  of  school  education  if  the  po- 
werof  the  discipline  of  geography  Is  to  have  its  maximum  eff- 
ect.    It  is  not  more  information  and  more  faotual  knowledge 
that  should  be  stuffed  In  the  minds  of  young  !)Ut  more  meaning- 
ful Kf>neral  iv:atlons  and  concepts  should  be  developed.  The 
tjhallnngf?  of  today  Is  to  make  the  approach  to  study  or  master- 
ing geography  more  problem-finding  or  inquiry  oriented.  Geo- 

.\nhy  is  a  discipline  of  very  responsibe  to  fhr  problem  of 
to^iay'K  world.     Geography,  more  tlian  any  other  auhject  main- 
rain   Jose  link  with  the  real  world.     Hence,  the  nood  of  up- 
dating the  curriculum  and  adopting  the  now  approacli  to  study 
trcoKraphy  in  schools  is  accepted  by  all   to  moot  Ihr  challenges 
of  the  present  world  and  the  future. 

In  India,  geogrnphy  Is  one  of  the  oldest  suhjpcts  taught  at 
the  5^cho#>l  stage.  It  is  being  taught  even  at  \hr  university 
level  since  1921,  when  the  Department  of  Orography  vl/as 
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e«tab]if;hod  in  Aligarh  University,  Aligarh,     The  develop- 
mont  of  goography  in  India  received  great  Imnotus  as  a 
rn.sul  t  of  the  economic,  progre.sf?  ushered  in  by  the  country 
political  Indenendence  in  1947.  It  is  a  compulsory  subject 
tauRht  from  class  1st  to  5th  standard  under  environmental 
study  and  6th  to  10th  under  social  studies  curriculum.  At 
the  senior  secondary  stage  i.e.   Uth  and  12th  standard, it 
is  an  elective  course  and  increasingly  becoming  a  popular 
subject.     It  is  being  offered  by  a  sizable  number  of  stud- 
dents  at  tliis  level.  The  social  studies  anproach  is  being 
utilised  to  some    'Xtent  In  tlie    primary,  middle  and  seco- 
ndary stage  but  senerate  geography  instruction  at  tne  se- 
nior secondary  stage  is  considered  more  important  than  the 
social  studios  approach  in  the  curriculum. 

The  objectives  and  approaches  of  teaching  geography  thro- 
ughout' the  country  are  more  or  less  tlie  same  but  there  is 
a  wide  variety  in  the  geography  curriculum  from  .^tate  to 
atiite  followed  in  Indian  schools.  The  main  reason  Is  that 
education  is  a  state  subject  in  the  country  and  each  state 
develops  its  own  curriculum  and  text  1    .iks  in  all  the  sub- 
jects and  for  all   the  stages.  Therefore,  the  variety  in 
the  geography  curriculum  also  at  school  stage  exists  from 
state  to  state.  During  the  last  few  years,  some  measures 
have  been  taken  by  the  union  government  for  maintaining 
uniform  standard  of  education  in  thf>  stages  to  doaway 
with  Ihe  dispartles  in  the  curriculum  by  the  learners  at 
school  stage  by  setting-iip  an  autonomous  organisation-Nat- 
ional Council  of  Educational  Hesearch  and  Training  in 
1901     under  the  Ministrv  of  Human  Resources  Develoomont, 
Department  of  F.ducat  i  on  ( formerl  y  Ministry  of  Education). 
The  curriculum  and  text  books,  prepared  by  it,  are  being 
used  in  all   the  central  schools  snvead  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  abroad  and  also  in  the  schools  under  the  control 
of  some  states  and  union  territories.  The  counsil  has  cu- 
rrently prepared  a  national  curriculum  framework  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  current  develotments  at  the  global  lev- 
el  and  to  fulfil   the  rr>quirements  of  present  needs  of  co- 
untry laid  down  in  the  rurront  ^National  Policy  on  Lduca- 
tion  ♦RH  to  meet  out  with  the  forthcoming  challenges  in 
!hp  nex..  dpcade  and  also  to  be  prepared  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

This  cpnl  rally  developed  nationaJ  curriculum  which  is  bai- 
sod  on  r.o.  -  ess^tlal  learnings  and  the  common  scheme  of 
studies  is  reffered  by  the  Indian  Government  as  an  core- 
currirtilum.    An  important  aspect  of  core^curricul  urn  is 
its  emphasis  r.,  instilling  a  nationally  shared  percept  on 
nnd  valups  ana  ^  r-at  ion  of  an  othos  and  value  systems  in 
uhich  a  r(>™;   Indian  idontity  couid  be  st  rongthened .  The- 
r(.f()re     the  rore  rnrtirulum  will  ompliasise  the  essent  al 
IpnnMrirs  rcOated  to  tho   rollowlng  arras  of  national  in- 
poilanre  and  which  arc  r(»nsid<»rpd  (v^sential    for  .strength- 
ening a  naiiona)    .(irnt  i  t  y: 
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-  Pro.loction  nf  India's  compofsite  culture  jind  preservat- 
ion of  ciilttiral  heritage  and  reRources, 

Kindling  a  prnfnuiid  sense  of  patrotlsm  and  a  pride  in 
being  Indian  through  the  teaching  of  India's  f rordom  st- 
ruggle and  acquainting  them  with  the  Karri  Fires  made  by 
people  belonging  to  different  communities  and  regions 
and  the  heroism  of  common  man, 

-  Prcimolion  of  national  and  social  integral  ion  and  culti- 
vation of  values  as  enshrined  in  the  constitution  thr- 
ough currlcular,  creative  and  cultural  activities, 

-  Protection  f)f  environment  and  consrrvatton  of  nature 
an(i  natural  resoiirces  and  energy, 

-  Creating  an  awareness  of  correct  appreciation  of  the 
impact  of  scientific  advancement  and  technical  develop- 
mcMi  t , 

-  Cfintemporary  social  and  economic  issurs  and  problems 
sucli  as  i)opul  ation-growth  ,  socio-et^onoml  c  d  .sparlties 

fMf*.   and  measures   for  ameliorating  them. 

-  Inculf^aling  in  the  people,  a  respr^ct   for  constitution 
and  creating  awareness  of  the  fundamrnlal   rights  and  du-- 
I  \ PS  of  ci  t  i  zens, 

-  Obscrvnn<M»  of  small   family  norms  and  equality  of  sexes. 

The  nbove  core  elc?inents  are  to  be  introdumd  in   the  whole 
curriculum  rr)r  the  entire  schf)ol  stage.  Some  of  these  such 
Mf;,    the  proter^tlon  of  mvironment  nnd  conservation  of  nat- 
lirc     natural   msnurces  and  energy,   creating  an  awareness 
of  correct  application  of  the  impact  of  thr  scientific  ad- 
vahcnmrul   and  technical  development,  contr^m*     ary  social 
nnd  economic  issues  and  problems,  observant     of  small  fam- 
ily norms  and  inrulciition  of  scientific  temper  may  be  int- 
roduced easily  through  the  curriculum  of  geography.  Thus, 
the  respnnsibil itv  of  geography  in  achieving  the  national 
reals,  performing  tlie  social  responsibilities  nnd  meeting 
the  challenges  of  tbday*s  world  is  being  increased  day  by 
day.  The  educationists  administrators  k  planners  are  aware 
of  It,  Therefore  the  curriculum  and  the  text  booths  of  geo- 
f»raphy  for  Indian  schools  are  being  revised  in  such  a  man- 
ner so  that  they  may  be  with  the  conflrmity  of  the  nation-- 
al  objectives  or  the  national  policy,  A  brief  outline  of 
I  he  revised  curriculum  of  geography  for  Kchool  stage  deve- 
)(>ped  l)y  the  National  Counsil  of  Kdurational   Uesearch  and 
Training  in  accordanrn  with  the  natir^nal  poMcv  f)f  educat- 
ion,  lORfi  Is  being  presented  stage  wise. 


Al    Ihn   lower  primary  stnge,   i,e,,   in  c);iss  I   lo  V,  gec^gra 
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phy  if?  tauRht  under  environmnntal  study.     In  grade  I  and 
II,  the  child  iff  Introduced  to  environment  as  a  whole  wi- 
thout making  any  clear  cut  ;Mstinction  between  natural  and 
social  elements  that  go  into  its  making.  In  grade  III  to 
V,  while  the  environmental  focus  should  continue,  the  ph- 
ysical and  social  aspects  of  the  environment  is  introduced 
into  the  social  studies  as  a  broad  and  composite  area  of 
study,  parallel   to  general  science.     The  social  studies 
at  this  stap:e  widen  the  child's  mental  horizon  from  his 
home,  school,  neighbourhood  to  state,  country  and  the 
world  through  history,  geography,  civics  and  economics 
subject.     But  among  all   the  four  subjects  geography  has 
got  quite  good  place.  About  ir)%  of  the  total  school  hours 
is  to  be  doVpted  for  the  study  of  geography  at  this  stage. 
The  proposed  course  content  of  geography  at  primary  stage 
is  given  below; 

Class  I       (Home  and  school) 

i)     Identification  of  basic  needs 
ii)     Study,    of  family 
i li )     Study  of  school 

CI  ass  1 1     (The  Neighbourhood) 

1)     Services  offered  in  neighbourhood 
11)    Ciooi^raphical  setting  of  neighbourhood 
iii)     Life  in  the  nei glihourliood 


Class  III  (Our  state  and  country) 

i)  Geographical  setting  of  the  state, 

11)  Life  of  the  people  in  the  state, 

ill)  The  state  as  a  part  of  India 


CJasi^  IV     (Our  India) 

i)     Our  (unintry-natural  rot^ion.s       and  lile  of  the  people 
1  n  di  f  f(>ren  t  part  s, 
ii)     Use  of  natural  resources, 
iii)     Important  routes  and  moans  of  communication. 


Cl^ass  V      (India  and  the  World) 

i  )     F^r(Ki(1  study  of  tho  plobf*, 
li)     Life  of  the  people  in  some  oth(»r  parts  of  the  world, 
Iii)    The  shrinking  world. 


Uruw^r  Primary^  si  aj^o 

Thc^  agr^  :vnd  the  attainin*nl   of  Uw.  pupils  al    this  stage 
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and  thP  uso  thai  tlio  majority  of  ihom  wouJfl  mako  of  poog- 
raphy  in  lator  life  preclude  the  study  of  world  geography 
in  toi'm5=;  of  reRionB  alone.  Therefore,   tlio  siin:gr\-.?  ed  social 
sludlos  programme  proposes  the  ReoRraphy  of  the  world  as 
nn   independent  branch  of  the  syllabus.  This  part  of  syll- 
abus Includes  the  broad  principles  of  physical  neography 
jnv^Rraphy  of  continents  and  Reography  of  India  in  detail. 
Al)nut   12%  of  the  entire  schools  time  is  to  be  given  for 
tlie  geography. 

The*  principles  of  physical   geography  are  basic  to  the 
study,     The  many  terms  that  occur  over  and  over  again  in 
f»eography»  have'  to  be  grasped  and  the  concepts  behind  them 
clearly  "comprehended  so  that  they  form  the  foundations  of 
gpographical  under  standing.     The  syllabus  of  this  stage 
follows  developmental   approach.     Instead  of  taking  all 
topics  together  and  teaching  them  in  one  class,  they  have 
been  distributed  over  the  three  classes,  and  graded  in  the 
order  of  difficulty  and  complexity. 

The  svllabus  at  this  stage  suggests  the  study  in   torms  of 
contents    wherein  regions  can  play  their  Important  role 
in  the  understanding  of  nature  of  geography  of  every  cont- 
inent.    The  study  of  geography  of  world,   therefore  revol- 
ve around  (a)  location,  sii^>e  andshaPO.   (b)  physical  feat- 
xivr<,  nnd  drainage,   (c)  climate  (d)  natural  vegl  Ut  Ion ,  Ce) 
nnpulntlon,(f)  economic  resources,  .gr I cul ture ,   forest  and 
minerals  (g)  economic  development  industries  and  trade. (h) 
transport  and  communications  (1)  a  brief  ^^^^^J^^'^^Vi'  r?hr 
oi.ot   of  some  important   countries.  The  class  w  s.-  distribu- 
tion of  co'tllnentfi  have  been  made  very  logical   and  presen- 
ted MX  luuier. 

a  ass 

a )  Physical 

rrTh?^T:arth     -  Our  inan(?t 

b)  Keg  I  on nl 

iiT*ArrTra  -  I-and  and  people 
Mi)  .Sduth  Ainerlra-  l.and  and  people 
iv)  Australia-  Land  and  people  i 
V)  Aiitarctlm-Land, climate, vegilation,  wildlifn  and 
Exploration  with  special   mremnce  to 
Indian  exp(?dll  ions. 

r)  FM-artical^ 

V  i  )  Prru't'i  f*al  work-  Map  rr^adlng 

Class  VII 

[\)  FMiysica2 

T)  Atmosphere  and  hydrosphere 

10  |U»gl()nal 

ilT'NT^FllI  America^  Land  and  People 
iii)  ]:uropf»-  Land  an(l  People 
iv)  The  Soviet  Union-  Land  and  pcM)p]f^ 
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c)  PracticaJ^ 

TvlTPractica]  work-    iSt.u(iyinfc  tht?  weather  and  Ih*? 

rviKhl  55ky , 

Class  VIII 
a  *)     Phys  i  cal^ 

i )    Tl  thosphere  and  Jandrorms 
b)  Rpgional 

i i )     As'n\-        land  and  pnoplp 
iii)     India-      Physical  SottjuR 
iv)     India-      Natural  rosoiircos- 

v)     India-      Human  rnsourrcs 
vi)     India-      Econornic  dovnl opmnn t 

^  )    Pract  i  cal 

vi  i  )    SludylMR  local  maps 

SocoiydcM     S  t  age : 

The  studonts  at  thn  uppor  primary  stage  havt?  already  co- 
vornd  nlompntary  principles  of  physical   and  economic  ge- 
ography and  life  of  the  people  in  different  parts  of  wo- 
rld whic^h  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  5;tudyinK  the 
subJfM:t  in  greater  depth  at  this  stage.  By  this  time  st- 
udents are  abl     to  see  and  understand  world  patterns  of 
natural  and  cultural  phenomenon;   as  for  example  surface 
forms,  cMmate,  natural  vegitation,   agricultural   and  mi- 
neral  ri'ROurces,   distribution  of  population  and  patterns 
of  economic  anti  social   development.   This  knowledge  will 
help  them  in  understanding  the  world  problems  and  also 
develop  interest   in  studying  other  subjects  as  economic, 
political-science  and  history.     Keeping  th^     is  view, the 
r^eography  syllabus  has  been  divided  Into  tw..  parts.  The 
first  part  consists  the  physical   and  economic  geography 
of  world  and  the  second  with  physical   and  economic  geo- 
graphy  of  India,     The  12%  of  the  school   time  is  to  be 
devoted  [or  the  study  of  geography  at  this  stage.  The 
nf?nf»ral  organisation  of  the  syllabus  for  this  stage  Is 
as  fol 1 ows ; 


Clarjs  JX        (Man  and  Environment) 

i  )  Map  ski  lis 

ii  )  Man's  natural  enviioninent 

iii)  Natural   resources  nnd  their  di  st  ri  b\it  i  on 

iv)  Ihiman  intc>ractlon  with  the  (!nvi  ronmeii  t 


Class  X 


(Cicograntiy  of  1  ndia  ) 


i  )     IMivNi  c;i  1   featu!  es  ,  cl  i mat  e  ,  natural- vegi  tat  i  on 
and  wildlife, 
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ii)  Natural  roRource;^;, 
Hi)  Dovoloplnj?  our  resources 
iv)  Fif'ld  St  uflicR/prnJect  work 

Uiidor  !hl,s  rev  i. sod  pat  torn  of  gt?op:raphy  curriculum  for 
Rchnol  stai^e,  a  roRional  and  closcriptive  trcntmont  of 
thn  own  state  as  a  part  of  the  country  with  ppocia]  om- 
phasis  on  tlie  life  and  work  of  man  is  in  3rd  standard, 
A  simple  trontment  of  the  general  ReoRraphy  of  the  homo 
C'MHitry  (India)  with  special   reference  to  the  activiti- 
es of  man  is  in  'llh  standard.     In  r)th  standard,   the  st- 
ndy  fif  life  r^f  people  in  other  parts  of  world  alon^with 

hrciad  study  of  the  Rlobe  i.s  placed.  Fundamentals 
of   the  roRional  geography  of  the  world  on  a  continental 
basi?^  an(i  liome  country(  Indi  a)  on  a  descriptive  basis 
Vlith  physi  cal   Reopraphy  i  n  ou  t  ]  i  ne  is  for  an  i  n  t  ellec  t- 
ual  undnrstiinfli nR  of  the  RCfiprapliic  forces  of  the  life 
of  man  are  in  standards  6th  to  8th,     AlthnuRh  not  expr- 
essly monlioned  in  tiie  syllabus  as  a  an  seperate  item, 
pracllcal  ReoRraphy  in  the  shape  of  map  work  is  to  i*e- 
ceive  in  every  class  tlio  emphasis  it  deserves.   It  can 
be.st   b(*  (lone  by  co-rrcn  1  at i n r  physical  ReoRraphy  with 
rcRlcMial  ReoRraphy  with  examples  taken   from  the  contl- 
nr»nts  under  study.     In  standards  9th  and  10th,   the  phy- 
sical and  economic  ReoRraphy  of  world  with  special  ref- 
(M'cMice  tn  India  is  prescribed,     A  little  bit  of  practi- 
cal  tUMM^ranhv  in   form  of  field  studies  aiul  projert  work 
a1nni;with  1  lie  physical,   human  rcRional  and  economic  Re- 
<iKrarih^  has  also  Rot  the  place  at  secondary  staRc.  An 
important  aspect  of  the  entire  f^eoRraphy  curriculum  is 
its  nmnhasis  on  instilling  a  nationally  shared  percep- 
tion and  values.     Protection  of  environment  includinR 
cnns(*nra t i on  of  resources  and  pavinR  it    from  pollution 
arui  (leRradntion,  promote  national   intoRralion  and  int- 
ernalional   under  standinR,  observant!e  of  the  .small  fa- 
mily norms,  equality  of  sexes  Inculcation  nf  scientif- 
ic  to  lumper  are  beinR  considered  particularly  re  lev- 
ari I    for  (level opinp  the  text   books  nt  Rcoprnphv  based 
on  the  (Mirr(»nt   syllabi.     Now  we  hope  that  wc  will  be 
:ilil(^  \n  mt?(M    I  lie  challenRes  of  t  lie  nexl   decade  as  well 
as  y,n\    InsiRlil    for  belter  nudei'st  and  i  np  <if  th(^  persp- 
t^r  t  1       wor )  (I , 
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POLITICS  AND  PRACTICALITlESs  DEVELOPING  GFOGF.APHY 
IN  THE  55ECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES.  1976-1988 

PATRICK  BAILEY 


AbB t rac t  This  pap^r  descrlh  «i  recpnt  dove lopment e 
In  gfiogrophlcal  education  in  Enfflinh  and  Welsh 
Secondary  Schools  In  the  con  text  of  radlral  changes 
taklne  place  across  the  whole  i^chool  cui'rlculum. 
Mo8 1  of  these  chanicea  result  from  fifovornmen t a  1 
In  tex'ven  t  Ion  on  a  scale  unprecedented  In  British 
educational  history.  It  shows  how  the  place  of 
geography  In  this  turbulent  period  has  been 
secured ,  ma Inly  th rough  the  efforts  of  a 
newly-pol 1 t ic 1 eed  Geographical  Aeeoclatlon:  and  It 
analyses  conditions  at  school  level  within  which 
the  subject  Is  riow  being  developed.  It  Is  hoped 
that  this  British  experience  may  be  helpful  to 
geographers  In  other  countries  where  periods  of 
drastic  curriculum  reorganisation  are  in  hand 
pend 1 ng . 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  period  up  to  about  1965>-70,  most  school 
geography  remained  at  the  level  of  explanatory 
deerrlptlon*  Mani'  men  and  women  v^ho  are  now 
influential  in  ©(Jucatlonal  affairs,  national  and 
regional*  received  their  education  in  this  period 
and  so  believe  that  geography  is  still  as  It  was 
then.  Consequently,  they  sre  no  place  for  tt.e 
8\JbJect  in  the  robust,  vocationally-orientated 
currlcul\!m  which  it  is  <?ovGrnfnent  policy  to 
develop.  The  re -f»duciat  ion  of  senior  a«iml  n  1  s  t  ra  t  ors 
about  the  nlucfltlonal  possibilities  of  modern 
geography  ts  the re  fore  a  major  tnnk  for 
gnogrnphers.  It  is  also  a  hard  one,  because  early 
prejudices  die  t»ard. 
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fho  rpcriMB  t  pile  t  ion  of  «PO«raphy  into  the  dynAtnlc 
niib.1*»ct    It         now  IB  hf^ean  In  the 

»nM  VRral  t'li^fj  /ihovit  1965  with  ttip  '  qu«nt  1  tati  v© 
npwn  I  n  t  i  on  '  :        thlp   t'lrn^^'l  out   to  be   tho  b^gtnninq: 

n  rocit  ^iir!  br^incfi  rf*vJplon  of  thr»  svj;.^Jf>ct, 
i;l,lrri  in  contlnnin«.  Dovelopments  In  the 
un  I  v'opp.  H  i  fts  wpre  tPAnftlatod  Into  forms  Bultable 
In  flchoole  i-f^ntarKohly  'lutckly:  nnd  most  of 
I  i  p  tr*«nB  1  fit  1  on  wftp  cftrri  ofi  cut  by  teachers 
rnl!ii>r  i!iaii  by  .^cnOemlcR.  Th  1 8  wap  possible 
r.or«nf«e  of  the  hlKh  lf*vol  oF  profeBsionftl 
romp'^toncn  of  ^he  m'ijorl  ty  of  thf!  British  sohcol 
'oncfi'^rr. :  nnd  tt^ls  rnffource  of  dc?f1tcRte<i.  able  And 
v/pl  1   odu'otod     teachers     hap   been  and  continue,  to 

th'>  frMindation  upon  which  all  curriculum  reform 
1 n  Rrl tnln   in  based. 

In  I  t  f  I  n  .      it    horj   never  been   t  he   t  rad  1  t  ion  that 

<nn  ^  vn\  jrdVPpnMion  t .  no  represented  specifically  by 
fho  rsnrrotr^ry  of  ?>tate  (Minister)  for  Education 
niul  ScJ'^nce,  mould  express  a  view  about  what 
rrhorvlF.  rlm»Jld  teach  or  how  they  should  teaoh  it. 
T!ie  EcJucfttlon     Act.     upon     which     the  whole 

f:r'ho(il  pypt*»m  Is  based.  effectively  dispersed 
I'onpnn'?  1  hi  1  1  ty  for  f-he  curriculum  among  Local 
Kthicntlon  Authorities,  the  governors  of  schools 
«^nd  head  tearhr^ps.  the  latter  In  practice  having 
mort  inriunncp.  Howovor,  the  Examination  Boards 
v»rilcr»  control  public  examinations  In  practice 
mnlntc^lnrtl  an  *ai?reed  pyll?>bun*  In  scl>ool 
a:or»^rnphv  ns  in  n  t  tier  subjec  t  s  t  l»rousfh  the  I  r 
rs' 1  1  Alnr.pf^!  and  question  paperf:.  Fxaminatlon  work 
(U«mln5^tpr  nrlMPh  schools,  so  triat  this  ♦agreed 
5-.vllnbus*  virtually  controlled  everything  that  wan 
tTJio^hl     In   nohoolr:  a»«ove   the   a^e  of  about  fourteen. 

rlnf'>    tovf^.       fhir        I  r»rU!C^RtabH  rhpd    rltuatlon  hap? 

fh  anpjof!  d  1  rr  c  ^  gove  rninen  t  a  1  1  n  t  erven  t  Ion 
in  arp^fttn  of  orlurntlon,    and   at   all    1  eve  s.  Tn 

P'.if  t  fu  1  ar .  Ml*"  scriDol  curriculum  became  a  .atter 
contrnil.v  gon(»ratrd  public  debate.  A  period  of 
t  iM^iull  Moiir  criancre  follov/ed.  arconipanipd  at  one 
rto«;o  r>.v  a  1  on  p:  running  teacher  sir  ike.  It)  this 
»<iit»ulnn»    pf'Pifwl.    it    ricoame  clear  that  pressures 

dr»vploplnK  whirh  might  we  11  lead  to  the 
fMlmlnati'^n     of     geography  f  r^m  largo  parts  of  the 
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school  currlculumj  and  that  rosponeoe  to  these 
presnurefi  would  reguire  political  as  well  as 
professional.  academic  action.  There  follows  a 
short  account  of  how  this  response  was  organised 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Geogi^aph  leal 
Association*  the  principal  organlsaton  In  Britain 
devoted  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  geography  in 
schools  * 

INTERVENTION  AND  RESPONSE;      MAKING     THE     CASE  FOR 
OEOORAPHY 

Central  government  Intervention  began  overtly  in 
1976  when  Prime  Minister  James  Callaghan  (Labour) 
suggested  in  a  speech  at  Oxford  that  what  schools 
taught  was  a  matter  of  public  concern  because  it 
influenced  the  economl c  performance  and  social 
well-being     of     the     nation.  In       particular  he 

pin-pointed  four  areas  of  concern:  the  teaching  of 
basic  skills*  literacy  and  numeracy:  the  content 
and  methods  of  the  comprehensive  school  curriculum 
(attended  by  over  90%  of  the  school  population); 
appropriate  educational  provision  for  the  16  to  19 
age-group;     and  public  examinations* 

The  Great  Debate.  as  politicians  occasionally 
called  it.  began  slowly  at  first :  other  and  more 
pressing  matters  engaged  the  public  mindi  but 
after  Callaghan's  Labour  administration  was 
replaced  In  1979  b.v  the  Conservatives  led  by 
Margaret  Thatcher,  it  gathered  momentum.  Proposals 
for  innovation  followed  thick  and  fast.  During 
this  period.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools 
produced  several  very  important  reports  and  series 
of  suggestions,  especially  A  View  of  the  curriculum 
(HMI.198O).  The  Department  of  Education  and  Science 
(the  administrative  arm  of  government)  in  turn 
produced  a  series  of  consultative  documents  which 
advanced  from  debate  tov;arda  the  practicalities  of 
implemontntion.    notably  Thg  School   Curriculum  (DES. 

19BI)       and       the  White       Paper.       Better  Schools 

(DP:S.1985).  All  these  documents  had  implications 
for  the  place  of  geography  in  schools  and  the 
Oeogrnphlcfll  Association  replied  to  and  commented 
upon  all  of  thnm. 
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A  further  major  innovation  was  the  ©etabl ishmont  of 
an  entirely  now  body,  in<5ependent  of  the  DES.  the 
Monpower  Servlcea  CommiBflion.  This  set  about 
cpea  1 1  nit  on  al  tern  at  ive .  vocat  ional  ly -orientated 
educational  path  to  that  provided  by  the  DES.  It 
was  mado  clear  that  the  new  MSC  couroes  were 
intended  for  all  pupilB,  of  all  abilities,  not  only 
for  the  less-academic.  MSC  poaed  a  chHllen«e  to 
thr»  continued  f^xistonco  of  geoaraphy  In  the  kind  of 
curr i culum  it  propoaedj  but  it  also  offered 
opportuh**  les  for  geoarapherB  to  adapt  their  subject 
to  itfl  new  frameworks.  Many  seized  these 
opportunities  with  both  hands  and  their  departments 
flourished  as  a  result,  nt  least  for  the  time 
hr?t  nK. 

By  19AO  i  t  was  evident  that  what  was  decided  as  a 
roflult  of  the  various  initiatives  and  consulations 
would  shape  British  education  for  many  years  to 
come;  ohd  that  geography  v^ould  have  to  Justify 
its  place  within  the  New  dispensation  at  every 
jitnpie.      Nothing  would  be  taUen   for  granted. 

It  wan  at  abo\Jt  this  point,  or  so  it  afr)PGared  to 
the  writer,  that  the  Geographical  Association  fully 
accepted  its  role  as  the  defender  and  advocate  of 
gnogcraphy  in  the  schools,  because  no  other  body 
c?ould  or  would  do  so.  Rex  Walford  put  the  situntlon 
m  a  nutshell  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the 
AROoclatlon  at  Easter  198^1  when  he  said:  ''The  past 
decade  gave  tis  the  liJxury  of  debating  the  kind  of 
geoRraphy  we  wished  to  teachi  but  in  the  'eighties 
thPt  focus  has  changed.  The  debate  Is  now  About 
whether  geography  should  or  should  not  be  taught  at 
nil"  (Walford,  19A^).  David  Boardman  has  written 
n  purclnrt  account  of  all  the  de  ve  1  oprnen  t  b  up  to 
June  1985  In  whloh  the  Geographical  Association  was 
itwolved   (Boardman  1986), 

As  noon  an  It  became  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Education  and  Science  was  personally 
inter^^sted  In  the  curriculum  and  that  the 
K'>vernment  In  »'nded,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
ofttahllsli  a  National  Curriculum,  closrly  linked 
with  n  Mew  nr I terion -referenced  common  examination 
at  16*,  the  honorary  officers  of  the  Geographical 
AsKoclatlon  feallsed   ttiat   they     must     put     the  case 
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for  aeoaraphy  to  him  directly.  Largely  through  the 
Initiative  of  Rex  Walford.  President  for  1983-a.  It 
WAS  arranged  that  Sir  Keith  Joseph,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  should  address  a  special  national  meeting  of 
the  Association  on  19th  June.  1986.  On  this 
historic  occasion  it  was  evident  that  Sir  Keith  had 
taken  his  task  seriously  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
briefed  about  recent  developments  In  geography  and 
Its  claims  to  make  unique,  significant  contributions 
to     the       curriculum.  In     his     speech     Sir  Keith 

challenged  the  Association  to  reply  to  a  series 
of  questions  about  these  contributions.  As 
Preslddnt  for  that  year,  the  writer  set  up  a  *task 
force*  to  prepare  a  reply,  the  short  form  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  In  about  six 
weeks  (Bailey.  1986).  A  much  fuller  reply  was  then 
pi*epared  by  a  represen  t  a  1 1  ve  group  of  the 
Association's  members  and  published  In  1987  under 
Ihe  title  A  Case  for  Geography  (Bailey  and  Blnns, 
1987) . 

During  this  period.  HM  Inspectors  also  produced 
thel r  own  comprehensive  aplogla  for  geography  In 
schools.  Geography  from  5  to  16;  Curriculum 

Matters  7  (  IMI .  1986). 

There  was  now  a  change  In  Secretary  of  State.  Sir 
Keith  Joseph  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  Baker.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the 
Geographical  Association  to  put  the  case  for 
geography  directly  to  him.  This  was  done  on  30th 
June  1987.  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  A 
Case  for  Geography.  At  this  meeting,  the  Secretary 
of  State  assured  the  Association's  representatives 
that  he  regarded  geography  as  an  ''..nportcnt  part  of 
any  curriculum  and  that   It  would  Included  In  his 

forthcoming  National  Curriculum  proposals.  This  was 
Indeed  the  case.  It  was  listed  aa  a  Foundation 
subject  in  The  National  Curriculum  5-l6.  A 
consultation  document  which  appei>rtrv2  In  July  (DES, 
1987a).  However.  In  thlp  document  gte^>graphy  vf'^n 
listed  In  association  lath  history  and  worries 
remained  that  a  proper  place  for  It  would  still  not 
be  found  in  many  schools.  However,  in  the  draft 
Kdijcstlon  Bill  which  war  i:ut  before  Parliament  in 
Novembpr,  geography  was  llsxed  as  a  Foundation 
Subject   in  its  own  rlgfit   IDES.    l\f^7b)  . 
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Nf»lth*=*r  t:ho  consiJ  1 1  At  1  on  docun)f»nt  nor  the  Bill 
lt«elf  mfikfi  Rpec?lPlrj  reconimendat  Ions  obout  the  wAy 
rourp^F  rr»oiJlri  hp  organlBf»d  in  echnolp:.  Providod 
•rtiflt  tho  elements  of  thA  National  Curriculum  are 
prororly  represent  f»rJ ,  a  school  may  arranae  Ita 
orogramwo  to  a»jlt  1  tB  educational  philosophy  and 
••^flPP  pyporMf.r  and  to  tak<?  advantagf^  of  local 
frwirl  I  t  Inrir .  This  freedom  places  n  ma,1or 
r#»rponp  j  bl  1  i  ty  for  course  df3volopment  upon  heads 
Mepartm^t^tfi . 

Thn  pop  t  of  head  of  depart  men  t  1p  not;  recoKniaed 
»»V  the  current  anlary  structure  of  Bi^itifih 
f^otioolft,  yet  da  la  now  more  Importnnt  than  ever 
before.  Tho  incumbent  of  such  a  post  muflt  now 
ru>h  only  a  rirat-rate  aeographer  and  teacher  but 
alRo  an  expert  repreaen t a t i v©  of  the  subject  and 
<  tF.  teachera  in  the  school.  This  is  atill  an 
uiif/inH  1  lAP  role  for  many  heads  of  departments,  who 
were  mal  nly  aPpol  nted  because  of  ttieir  good 
tench Ing.  For  some  years,  management  train Ing  At 
departmental  level  has  been  regnrded  as  a  high 
priori  ^y  by        l.ocr  1        Authorities;  and  the 

Oeograt'h  i  ca  1  Apsoclation  is  ctjrrently  preparing  a 
handbook  on  management  m^ittera, 

^  1  I  ON      WOR  Kl  Nn   WITHIN   THE   NKW  FRAMKWORKS 

I .    t'roino  1 1  on  an ji  I  vers  I  on         e  f  f  o 

It  If  widely  recognised  that  geography  has  long 
hf»en  taught  notably  well  in  many  schools. 
Further,  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  subject  tend 
tr?  encouTAge  geographers  to  think  in 
c  nor,  -  curr  i  ouls" .  Integrative  wayp.  As  a  result, 
mnny  i^eojfnepherD  have  tieen  appoint  ed  to  h  earl  ships, 
tlopij  ♦  y  sh  I  i)r.  and  other  administrative  posts  in 
schools.  A  rapid  survey  of  on**  Rngllsti  Local 
Fdurstlon  Avithorlly'n  schools  in  19fl8  showr-  that 
I  l>ere  am  more  geographer  heads  and  deputies  than 
reru^ef-eht  s 1 1  vep   of  any  other  subject. 
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The  tenrJoncy  to  promot©  goosrapherB  hae  lately 
InrreaBed  as  a  result  of  the  many  new  devel opmen ta 
taktnsc  Place  In  schools.  most  of  which  call  for 
croBs-curricular  co-ordination.  Examples  of  the 
n*>w  posts  include,  TVEl  (Technical  and  Vocational 
Education  Initiative)         Co-ord inator ;  work 

experience  co-ordinator ;  careers  adviser; 
examinatlonn  reslstrar:  and  profesBlonal  tutor,  In 
charge  of  staff  development.  Such  posts  can  only 
be  filled  by  experienced  teAChf?rs  with  a  proven 
record  of  adaptability,  enterprise  and  'organising 
ability;  and  many  geographers  have  these 
attributes.  Many  have  therefore  been  appointed 
into  such  posts.  These  in  fact  may  be  their  only 
opportunities  for  promot  ion  because  this  is  seldom 
given  for  good  teaching  alone.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  ablest  geographers  are  thereby  taken 
out  of  geogaphy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  subject's 
further  development .  The  writer  knows  formerly 
dynamic  geography  departments  whose  members  can 
now  almost  never  meet  to  discuss  geography  because 
of  t heir  whole- school  reeponsibllltfts. 

2 .    Falling  Rolls 

During  the  1970 's  and  80 's,  school  rolls  have 
fallen,  by  as  much  as  one-third  In  many  urban 
catchments.  Schools  have  shrunk,  merged  with  other 
schools  in  order  to  maintain  viable  teaching 
groups,  sometimes  closed.  This  contraction  has 
had  severe  Btaffing  consequences  for  geography 
departments,  as  for  all  others.  The  most 
significant  has  been  the  Incradsingly  widespread 
uso  of  non-Bpecialints  to  maintain  the  teaching 
programme.  The  adequate  Induction.  in-service 
training  and  support  for  such  non - spec ial 1 s t s  is 
now  a  central  problem  for  school  departments. 
Time  and  other  resource  p.  are  rarely  al  lowed  for 
this.  Tnadoqv\ate  teaching  by  non  -  spec  1  a  1  i  s  t  s 
poses  a  threat  to  the  standing  of  geography  In  any 
school. 
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3  .    r  I'  OB  R^ir  e  to  Comblrife  Subjects 

Th<>  ripw  Initiatives  already  mentioned  have 
produced  intense  pressuj^e  upon  finite  curriculum 
rjpace  with  tho  result  that  8oni«  loiiK^-pstabl  ished 
activities  have  been  dropped  and  time  for  others 
hnP  been  reduced.  One  favoured  solution  to  the 
prolUem  of  curriculum  contention  has  been  to 
compreRP  seography  and  history,  sometlm'^s  with 
r-ollglouB  pducation  and  even  English.  itito  some 
form  of  combl?ied  or  *intearated'  course,  Such  a 
courfie  then  receives  little  more  timp  than  any  one 
nf    \  i  fx   crimponnnt:   SMh»1#>ct:s   iised   to  do. 

T  i*r<>PpPO  t  1  ve  of  the  i  n  t  o  1 1  ec  t  un  1  quality  of  such 
cc^mblned  courses  (and  in  the  writer's  exs'erlence 
^  ^>eqp  rAna:«  from  the  challf»nglng  and  substantial 
to  t hp  conceptually  Inept),  thp  threat  to  the 
propor  teaching  of  geography  by  a  drastic 
rpductlon  of  time  ie  obvious.  It  inny  be  possible 
to  mnintnln  the?  internal  bslance  of  ttie  subject  by 
a  rar'^Piil  rp-r»ppraipnl  op  •.>rlorltloe.  which  Is  a 
ffood  thing  in  Itselfj  but  time  may  In  fact  be  so 
restricted  that  no  balanced  and  reasonably  full 
ti^pnhnient    romalns  porrltUe, 

Comblnpd  courpes  will  continue  to  bp  an  option  for 
rchooln  faced  by  InVenee  currloular  pressurp.  It 
followpt  th«t  r'rlteria  for  such  covir-^ps  nppd  to  be 
formulated  and  applied  by  geogrnptiprp  and  others. 
Tho  writer  has  sviggested  elsewhere  that  such 
courser  should  build  upon  work  already  done;  lay 
ade«iuate  foundations  for  more  specialist  work 
hifirhor  uf'  the  schc>ol  ;  demonstrate  relationships 
l,otween  diffprent  kinds  of  knowledge;  give  piipils 
s  t*^/^lanred  experience  of  what  It  wJll  be  like  to 
loni'h  r.ftrh  subject;  and  excite  the  pupils  by 
their  high  quality.  Because  all  geography  is 
roMMrterl  ultimflteiy  upon  fieldwcrU.  it  may  t-e 
ni'jyMod  lt»at  f\  fleldwork  element  phould  hf*  lnclnde<i 
in  thn  ff;e(^grn[lhlcal  component  of  any  founds  t  Ion 
ro'MT.e   (  Pa  1  1  ey   1  9f^7  )  . 
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A  furthor  question  concerns  ctAfflnsc. 


As  soon  as 


a  combined  course  Is  proposed ♦  geographers  hav«  to 
cons Ider  voy  carefully  1 ndeed  how  to  staff  their 
partn  of  Jt.  The  quality  of  geographical  teaching 
in  a  lower  school  combined  course  may  well 
determltie  how  many  and  which  pupils  will  opt  for 
It  later.  Therefore,  foundation  course  teaching 
should  never  be  left  solely  to  non  Kpecialiste  or 
to  the  most  ;5unior  teachers.  To  do  thi»  it?  to 
risk  cutting  geography  off  at  Ite  roots  In  the 
school . 

CONCLUSION 

This  paper  began  by  noting  that  th«  difficulties 
of  school  geography  w*»i'e  r"ooted  in  the 
non-developmeri t  of  the  subject  in  a  critical 
period.  The  present  period  Is  equally  critical, 
The  future  prosperity  of  geography  therefore 
depends  upon  its  contlnuitig  development  as  a 
unlguo  field  of  study,  one  which  illuminates  the 
human  condition  in  ways  which  no  other  e» bject 
can.  Geography's  greatest  educational 

contribi.it  ion  at  this  time  is  to  provide  young 
people,  future  voting  citizens,  with  a  serious 
study  of  humanity's  depondenco  upon  natural 
environments,  upon  the  successful  management  of 
which  all  our  futures  depend. 
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REDEFINING  THE  CORE  AT  16-18;    THE  BRITISH  EXPERIENCE 
David  Burtenshaw 
Portsmouth  Polytechnic 
United  Kingdom 


ABSTRACT 


The  core  of  geogr.iphy  at  16-18  is  being  changed  pragmatically  as  a  result 
of  practical  devclorimentR  in  the  English  and  Welsh  education  systems «  The 
factors  determining,  the  hidden  agenda  of  redefinition  are  examined  as 
political  and  disciplinary  pressures.  The  nature  of  the  possibly  redefined 
Core  in  the  form  of  The  Advanced  Supplementary  Examination  Is  discussed  and 
the  common  eleme'its  of  these  new  examination  syllabuses  are  outlined  as  the 
potential  new  core  for  16-18  geographical  .education.  The  potential  conse- 
quences of  thepe  changes  for  the  dlsciplinG  are  hypothesised.  The  whole 
redefinition  is  the  direct  consequence  of  political  action  manipulating 
a  discipline    into  a   hurried    reformulation    of    its    aims    and  objectives. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  reflects  upon  the  dlscussloPR  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
United  Kindom  on  the  nature  of  education  for  the  16-18  age  group  and  the 
role  of  geography  within  the  curriculum.  A  review  of  the  background  to 
the  impending  (and  at  this  stage,  probable)  changes  will  highlight  the 
pedagogic  and  pragmatic  reasons  for  reopening  a  discussion  which  was  only 
closed  with  the  production  of  the  Common  Core  statement  on  the  discipline 
in  1983  (G.CE,  Boards,  1983).  The  introduction  of  a  new  examination, 
the  Advanc<>d  Supplementary  or  A  S  which  will  be  sat  by  its  guinea  pig 
candidates  in  1989,  might  have  become  the  unwitting  forerunner  for  a 
revised  Advanced  Level  Geography  and  examines  the  con  ent  of  the  approved 
syllabuses  in  an  atttMipt  to  rediscover  the  core. 


WHY  REDEFINE  THE  CORE? 


There  are  three  primary  reasons  for  the  reform  of  16-18  education.  This 
paper  does  not  cover  the  j ustif ! cnLlon  which  lies  within  the  perceived 
mandati?  of  th*>  proMOnt  gove'-nnent  slnre  it  come  to  power  in  1979.  Suffice 
it  to  Bjy  that  the  *'i»ew  rlght'^  did  hellpve  that  education  should  be  more 
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rcfiponwlve  to  the  needs  of  society  and  especially  the  world  of  work.  To 
thl«  end  the  16-18  curriculum,  which  relied  on  advanced  study  of  a  small 
number  of  9iit.,ects  In  depth>  was  reg;arded  aa  too  restrictive  and  academic* 
The  political  context  la  a'.so  part  of  an  overall  strategy  of  reform  of  the 
examination  system  which  has  aeen  the  Introduction  this  summer  of  the  GCSE 
(fleneral  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education)  replacing  the  former  16+ 
fixamln.irlons  ind   the   current    attempta   to   provide  a   national  curriculum. 

It  has  hppn  Ihn  changes  In  the  16  +  (0  level  and  GCSE)  examinations  which 
arn  ono  pre?«8ure  for  change.     The  emphasis  of  the  new  16+  examination  was 
upon  thn   development   of   a   set   of   alms   and    assessment   objectives  which 
wore  related   to   broad   areas    of   knowledge   and    understanding,    skills  and 
values  against  which  the  content  of  Individual  syllabuses  was  to  be  tested 
(GCSE,  1985).     In  particular  the  techniques  of  assessment  were  designed  to 
ensure  both    Examination    Board-based    and    school-based    components.  The 
guidelines  also  placed   consldjrable  emphasis  on   field   study,  contrasting 
areas  at  homo,   the   trade   relationships  with  e.g.     the  EEC,   the   study  of 
the  geographical  aspects  of  environmental  and  social  Issues  and  the  study 
of  tnp.cs   Illustrating  the  totality  of   the   subject  as   the   study  of  the 
Inter-relatlonshlps  between    people    and    their    environments.     In  addition 
the  approving  body.  The  Secondary  Examinations  Council,  developed  Its  own 
iubject-basod  crltera  Instrument  (S.E.C.,  1986).    Thus,  as  a  result  of  these 
changrq  whlrh  have    spawned    17   syllabuses  at   this   level,   (Cahart,  Orrell 
and  Wilson,   I9fl6)  It   la  hbrdly  aurprlslng  that  the  teaching  community  has 
now  turned  Us  attention  to  16-18  education.    The  Geographical  Association 
has  madn  the  rase  that  alterations  In  the  methods  of  teaching  and  examining 
at         norro«sUatpd  a  rr f ormnlat Ion  of  16-Ifl  essential  because  pupil  and 
toarhpr  oKppctarlons  have  been  raised  %nd  realised  by  the  new  examination, 
a  dubious  claim  made  before  a  single  i-andldate  sat  thr  examination  (G.A. 
1987). 

Cnntr/il  government  pressure  to  change  the  nature  of  all  A  levels  was  not 
now.  In  1^80  thn  government  published  "Examlnar ^ons  16-18"  (HMSO  1980) 
whlrh  first  suggpnted  a  new  Intermediate  level  examination  to  be  placed 
alongside  the  existing  system  and  comments  were  Invited.  These  resulted  in 
the  puhllcarlon  of  "A  S  Levels"  which  had  the  drrlared  ob)ectlve  of 
♦•hroadrning  without  diluting  acadnmlc  standards  the  rurrlculum  for  A  level 
students"  (l).E.S.,  198/4),    These  new  examinations  would  cover  not  less  than 
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half  the  iimount  of  the  conventional  A  Level,  taught  over  two  years  and 
would  be  assessed  on  the  same  standards  as  their  sister  examination.  In 
the  subsequent  four  years  a  Series  of  syllabuses  has  been  presented  for 
appioval  so  that  at  the  time  of  writing  in  late  1987  six  had  b# en  apprc  «d 
for  examination  in  1989. 

The  third  reason  for  expecting  change  is  the  fact  that  in  1987  the  government 
established  the  Higginson  committee  to  review  A  levels.  In  its  discussions 
which  are  still  in  progress,  it  has  asked  some  of  the  ex.^mination  boards 
whether  they  would  like  to  sec  a  wider  range  of  A  levels  In  the  16-18 
curriculum  and  Informed  sources  talk  of  five  or  six  subjects.  Questions  have 
also  been  asked  concerning  the  feasibility  of  modular  syllabuses*  In  both 
cases  it  is  not  that  difficult  to  surmise  that  such  changes  would  necess- 
itate a  reduction  In  syllabus  content  and  examination  load  if  the  changes 
came  about.  For  this  reason  the  preparation  of  A  S  levels  could  be  reg- 
arded as  the  prototype  for  new  A  levels  because  the  syllabuses  have  been 
prepared  on  the  basis  that  two  A  S  are  equivalent  to  a  single  A  level. 
Higher  education  In  the  form  of  the  universities,  polytechnics  and  colleges 
of  higher  education  already  accept  this, 

THE  DISCIPLINARY  CLIMATE 

Geographers,  in  common  with  other  disciplines,  had  already  been  asked  to 
define  the  common  core  of  their  subject.  In  the  papor  prepared  for  geography 
(G.C.E.,  1983)  three  approaches  were  considered;  i)  th«  selection  of 
common  elements  from  all  existing  syllabues,  11)  the  agreement  of  a  body 
of  knowledge  which  all  agree  Is  central  and  essintlal  and  111)  considering 
geography  as  a  dimension  or  perspective  of  study  and  as  a  mode  of  enquiry. 
The  latter  approach  was  adopted  and  with  it  the  view  of  the  core  as  a  set 
of  concepts,  skills  and  techniques.  The  general  principles  of  the  core 
emanate  from  this  approach  and  are  as  follows: 


i) 


An  awareness  of  certain  Important  ideas  In  physical 
grngraphy,  in  hum^n   geography;    In   the   Interface  between 
physical  and  hum^in  geography. 


U) 


An  appreciation  of  t\\v  pror.esses  of  regional  dlfferen 


1 1  at  ion. 
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no      KnowlftdgG  derived  from  n  study  of  n  balanced  selection  of 
leRlonR  and  environments  linked  with  a  broad  understanding 
of  the   complexity  and  variety  of  the  world  in  which  the 
qtijdent  will  become  n  cltlTsen. 

Iv)  An  understandlnR  of  tho  unn  of  n  vnrloty  of  techniques  and 
rho  ability  to  apply  them  appropriately. 

V)  A  rnnrtP  nf  skills  and  pxperloncos  thrmiRh  Involvement  In  a 
variety  of  loTrnlnj^  activities  both  wU.hln  and  outside  the 
classroom ♦ 

vl)        An  awarenpFS  of  the  contribution  that  ^eoKraphy  can  make 

m  an    understanding   of    contpmporary   Issues  and  problems 
concerning  people  and  the  environment. 

v!l)      A  hplRh-.ened  ability  to  respond  to  and  make  ludRemeuts 

nbniit  f.prtaln  aesthetic  and  moral  mattprs  relatlnK  to  space 
ind  place. 

in  IW,  ,hP  KPn»?r.inhy  IRf  rommltr.ee  of  tho  Secondary  F..«mlnntlon.  Council 
.11,1  „p.l.ite  Mu.se  prlnrlplPB  cnlUr.g  timm  fllms.  Alms  I).  HI).  O  ""d  vl) 
rPin.Tln  uiultPrp.)  anH  tlm  oMiers  wore  modified  as  follows; 

It)        An  apprerlntlon  of  tt,e  flprtlal  and  temporal  proccssPS  of 

nnvlronmpntal  chanRp  and  reRlonal  differentiation  nt 
dltfprent  sraloo. 

Iv)  An  npporMinlty  to  develop  skllla  In  mpasurlnR.  collectlnR, 
sPlprtlnjt,  arranglnf?,  nnalyalnR.  IntPrpretlnR  and  presen- 
MnR  RPo^raphlcal    data.     Inrh.dlnR    field  InvPStlBatlon. 

vH)      A  hplRhtpMPd  ability  to  rpqpnnd  to  aeHthetlr.  and  other 
aspprtB  nf  landsrapp  and  townsrape. 

nera.HP  all  nPw  ,yll,ihMqos  at  A  level  now  have  to  ronform  to  the  common  core 
and  becansrt  A  R  "standard!,  ahoi.ld  be  is  exartlnR  a-,  for  A  IpvU"  (D.F..S.. 
IW.)  U  follows  that  thn  mpw  PHamlnatlon  reprpSRMts  an  attpmpt  to  rpdeflne 
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the  core  of  the  subject  in  terms  of  knowledge,  understanding  an^  skills* 

A  further  pressure  on  the  disciplinsry  climate  has  been  the  response  to  the 
perceived  threat  to  the  discipline  posed  by  curriculum  revision  which  res- 
ulted In  a  dialogue  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Keith  Joseph,  and 
The  Geographical  Association,  and  between  the  permanent  secretary.  Sir  David 
Hancock,  and  the  Institute  of  British  Geographers  (Joseph,  1985,  Bailey 
and  Binns,  1987  and  Hancock,  1986).  These  developments  have  reawakened 
geographers  to  the  political  and  educational  climate  of  the  times  and 
brought  about  a  reassessment  of  the  discipline  from  the  realistic  position 
of  Improving  the  public  image  of  the  discipline. 

A  third  factor  influencing  the  climate  within  the  dtsctplinn  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Examination  Boards  who  need  to  maintain  both  their  status  within  the 
profesffion  and  their  profits  from  successfully  administering  the  system. 
ThereCore  they  have  to  keep  abreast  of  the  advances  in  geographical  education 
as  they  perceive  them  through  their  advisory  committees  for  each  subject* 
In  the  case  of  geography  that  has  meant  the  construction  of  A  S  syllabuses, 
despite  some  misgivings,  and  the  accept/nce  that  change  lb  Inevitable  given 
the  climate  of  opinion  which  is  outlined  above. 

THE  NEW  SYLLABUSES 

It  is  now  possible  to  examine  three  variants  of  the  new  core  as  indicated  by 
the  A  S  syllabusfls  which  have  born  approved  by  the  Secondary  Examinations 
Council  within  the  past  eighteen  months,  Th  -st  paradlpm  of  the  subject 
confirms  the  focus  of  the  discipline  as  a  st  of  people  and  environments, 
maintaining  the  breadth  oi  the  discipline  together  with  the  depth  of  study, 
e.g.  The  Associated  Examining  Board's  syllabus,  the  first  to  achieve 
approval,  and  the  London  University  Board.  The  second  represents  the 
attempt  to  take  a  currlculv^ra  framework  and  extend  its  use  to  A  S  level  as 
it  has  to  other  areas  of  geographical  education,  the  Schools  Council  16-19 
project .  The  third  group  fol low  the  d let urn  of  Everard  et  al  (1977)  who 
stated  that,  "it  seems  certain  that  the  ever-present  division  between 
humfln  and  physical  geography  will  widen'*.  The  Northern  Ireiand  and  Oxford 
Delegacy  syllabuses  in  Physical  Geography  are  the  sole  examples. 
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^ '    The  ABB  (1987)  and  UnlverBi ty  of  London  (London  1987) 

The  developers  rf  the  former  syllflbus  were  extremely  prngmfltlc  ,^nd  recog-* 
ntfied  the  fact  tliat  teaching  ret;ource8  could  not  stretch  to  the  de\*elopmcnt 
of  n  tniflMy  HlsMnrt  AS  level  In  all  but  a  handful  of  schools  ind  coil^tfea 
(Thomaft,  1987),  The  subject  content  has  been  organised  Into  seven  core 
fflodiitef^  and  six  optional  modules  which  branch  from  the  core.  Candidates 
selert  two  core  modules  and  then  two  option  modules  from  two  lists  which 
h'lvp  pIMi^r  a  phynlcal  or  .1  human  bias. 

The  core  toplca  are;  the  nature  and  trends  of  population  growth,  tectonic 
and  hydrologlcal  procennen,  atmo<ipherlc  processes,  ecosystem,  manufacturing 
and  InduBtrlnl  development  and  location,  and  settlement  forms  and  function, 
whilf*  the  option  lists  are;  A)  population  and  resources,  urban  problems 
flnd  planning  and  rural  development  problems  and  planning,  B)  changing 
Coa*ttllne»  environmental  hazards,  and  ecosystem  modification  Including 
agrlrulture.  The  emphasis  in  the  titles  of  the  lalter  group  of  options 
doe^  lUuMtratp  the  fact  that  the  syllabus  stresses  the  relationships 
between  the  physical  and  human  which  are  also  present  in  the  detail  of  the 
cofo  "physical**  topics. 

!n  theory  every  pathway  through  the  subject  matter  Involves  the  candidate 
In  a  balanced  appreciation  of  the  relationship  between  people  and  their 
environment  and  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  environment.  Such  a  syllabus 
strurture  bega  l\\n  question  of  the  core  and  leaves  Its  definition  to  the 
candl  d.ife/tencher .  It  Is  nnylng  that  there  are  many  foci  to  the  subject 
nnd  lhat  thene  may  be  rombined  In  any  fashion* 

Thp  London  nyUabuR,  llko  thn  AKB,  alao  asflumed  that  It  would  have  to  be 
ranght  .ilongnlde  A  level.  It  has  therefore  maintained  the  balance  of  its 
painnt  with  snctlnns  on  environmental  systems,  human  systems  nnd  resource 
dnvelopment  nnd  htiman  welfare  but  it  has  pruned  the  content  of  the  flub- 
sprtions.  For  Inatancp,  Hydrology  Is  the  sole  geomorphologlrnl  topic 
whib*  pconnmir  activities  are  limited  to  the  study  of  two  subsistence  and 
two  rommerrlnl  agricultural  systems,  two  Industries  and  two  tertiary 
lndti*«tries .  This  syHnbua  has  chosen  to  limit  the  content  by  exclusion 
rarhrr  thnn  by  cholcp  although,  like  the  ARB,  It  has  proservod  the  thuor- 
nHril  unity  of   the   discipline  by  stressing   Interaction  at   a  variety  of 
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scales.    It  also  acknowledges  the  upward  filtering  of  examination  practice 
by  accepting  that  candidates*  performance  con  be  achieved  by  marking  all 
work  on  the  basis  of  knowledge,  understanding  and  application,  skills  and 
Inter-relatlonshlps.    In  this  way  It  has  taken  the  practice,  as  yet  unt^ated 
at  GCSF.,  and  applied  It  to  A  S  level  assuming  that  the  3ame  assessment 
principles  will  be  effective  at  both  levels. 

2  •    The  16-19  Project  (London  1988) 

This  syllabus  Is  also  very  similar  to  that  of  Its  parent  In  that  Its  alms 
and  assessment  objectives  are  Identical  to  the  A  level.    Like  the  AEB 
format  It  has  a  system  of  cores  and  option  modules  through  which  a  pathway 
Is  selected.    The  people  and  environment  theme  Is  more  strongly  Issues 
based  then  the  AEB  syllabus.    Finally  Its  modular  structure  pioneered  the 
approach  which  others  have  followed.    The  dlatlnctlveness  of  16'-19  has 
always  been  that  It  Is  an  approach  to  curriculum  development  which  Involves 
teachers  and  a  commitment  to  enquiry  based  learning  and  Its  role  <n  geog*- 
raphlc  education.    This  curriculum  framework  has  spawned  a  GCSE  for  mature 
students  and  a  module  In  BTEC.    Critics  do  point  to  the  constrained  nature 
of  this  framework  being  available  to  candidates  at  different  stages  In 
their  education  process  and  to  the  coverage  of  the  same  material.    As  a 
consequence  some  do  doubt  whether  this  narrowly  defined  spiral  curriculum 
can  susraln  student  Interest  unless  some  new  components  arc  added  to  update 
the  syllabim.    Alternatively,  certain  concepts  and  Ideas  could  be  reserved 
for  each  examination  so  that  the  body  of  knowledge  and  concepts  at  each 
level  Is  more  distinct. 

^ •  rd  Delegacy  fl^<L^Northern  AL-I^I'^.^^-^.^.^ 

These  syllabuses  have  merely  taken  the  existing  syllabus  and  utilised  the 
physical  half  of  the  syllabus  to  which  a  project  has  been  added.    $iuch  a 
development  can  represent  a  very  jaundiced  view  of  the  subject  which  only 
pays  llp-servlce  to  the  Inter-relatlonshlps  that  the  other  boards  consider 
fundamental  to  the  discipline.    In  fact  approval  was  given  \in  condition 
that  the  title  was  "physical  geography"  thus  Implying  that  this  is  not 
geography! 
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DEFINtNG  THB  CORE 

C;irefnl  oKnm(n'it(nn  of  the  nyllabiisof)  approved  to  date  other  titan  those 
for  Oxford  and  Northern  Ireland  doofl  permit  the  Identification  of  those 
areart  of  content  and  approach  that  are  part  of  the  **new  core*'.  Certainly 
aasensment  of  performance  by  means  of  a  project  Is  now  a  familiar  theme 
although  approaches  to  assessment  may  vary  In  detail.  In  particular  all 
of  tho  examinations  dn  require  a  similar  methodology  (Burtenshaw,  1988). 
The  variety  of  assessment  styles  has  Increased  and  questions  and  data 
response  arc  the  norm  alongside  the  assessment  of  some  continuous  prose. 
A:i  yf^t  decision  making  exerclRes  are  the  preserve  of  16-19  altho'jgh  they 
have  a  parallel  In  role  playlnj;  questions  from  the  AEB  and  the  emphf.sls  on 
valu'^f?  within  the  Northern  Ireland  schome. 

All  Lhp  syllabuses  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of  scale  and 
aj>k  that  all  topics  are  covered  at  a  variety  of  scales.  Therefore  place 
specificity  ifl  avoided  except  where  the  topic  relates  directly  to  a  partic- 
ular environment  such  as  the  Developing  World.  Within  physical  geography 
thern  Ims  been  some  concern  at  the  demise  of  the  subject  at  this  level  In 
r«!cent  years  (Taylor,  1984).  Ocomorphology  seems  to  be  focusing  upon 
fluvial  hydrology  and,  In  common  with  other  areas  of  physical  geography, 
natural  bastards.  There  Is  some  alight  emphasis  on  pliyslcal  geology  but 
generally  at  the  optional  level.  Whether  such  a  restricted  view  of  geomor- 
phology  iq  healthy  for  the  discipline  Is  a  matter  of  debate  particularly 
when  the  coverage  of  atmosphere  Is  broader.  Atmosphe-e  Is  the  least  pop- 
ular field  for  candidates  .although  It  still  gains  entry  to  all  syllabtises 
b'^citiRo  of  aridemlc  pressure  rather  than  consumer  demand.  The  emerging 
core  here  focuses  on  processes  In  the  atmosphere  and  their  climatic  conse- 
qiienres  In  a  varying  selection  of  regions.  Charts  (no  longer  produced  In 
Britain)  and  satellite  Images  are  also  key  aids  to  Interpretation.  In  the 
case  of  ecosystems,  which  has  increased  In  popular  appeal  to  become  the  new 
physical  geography,  the  basis  processes  of  the  system  and  the  associated 
soil  nystem  together  with  the  management  of  systL>ms  at  varying  scalea 
appear  In  all  the  stibmlsslons .  The  human  Interface  Is  stressed  in  one  way 
or  mother,    even    by    those    syllabuses    which    only    focus   upon  geography. 
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Population  geography  haa  focused  upon  the  changing  atrLcture  and  migration 
with  the  relationship  between  population  and  rescurcea  being  lesa  central. 
Resources  Ho  seem  to  have  been  relegated  to  the  level  of  an  Interesting 
digression  other  than  In  16-19  whure  Energy  Is  a  core  topic.  In  economic 
geography  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  focus  to  be  on  Industrial  geography 
with  agriculture  becoming  slightly  peripheral.  Ncvertheleed  It  Is  possible 
to  detect  an  Increased  attention  to  the  tertiary  sector  and  communications 
but  not  transport.  Finally,  settlement  studies  are  primarily  urban  with  a 
very  strong  emphasis  on  the  problems  or  urbanisation  at  a' I  scales  and  In  a 
variety  of  places. 

This  cursory  analysis  does  draw  several  points  to  our  attention.  First » 
the  move  to  cut  the  sl;ee  of  16-18  syllabuses  to  fit  A  S  has  resulted  In  o 
retreat  Into  the  familiar  rather  than  a  reassessment  of  the  core  for  the 
nineties.  Even  the  most  progressive,  16-19  Project,  has  actually  acted  in 
a  conservative  manner  and  changed  little.  Disciplinary  conservatism  has 
retained  atmosphere  and  seen  the  inclusion  of  many  outdated  models  and 
concepts  which  are  safe  to  teach  and  examine.  Secondly,  1 f  we  are  looking 
for  an  explanation  for  our  conservatism,  then  Che  haste  with  which  syllabuses 
have  been  complied  In  an  age  of  far  reaching  educational  change  throughout 
the  system  Is  one  obvious  factor.  However,  it  Is  possible  to  suggest  that 
the  conservative  response  is  precisely  what  was  envisaged  by  the  government 
when  It  began  the  process.  While  values  and  attitudes  had  begun  to  feature 
at  A  level  and  in  the  A  S,  the  scope  for  values  based  teaching  diminishes 
If  we  retreat  to  the  core  oC  post  quantitative  revolution  geography.  The 
present  government  is  hardly  one  to  favour  teaching  which  examines  the 
consequences  of  Us  actions.  Such  curriculum  developments  and  the  hasty 
reaction  of  syllabus  developers  enable  government  to  constrain  Initiative 
without  the  need  to  enforce  a  retreat  from  the  enlightened  teaching  and 
assessment  of  values  and  attitudes. 

tt  would  be  unfortunate  If  a  revised  A  level  structure  was  to  result  In  a 
more  outilated  f»pproach  to  knowledge.  So  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hurried 
rpsponse  which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  paper  will  be  a  first  attempt 
to  find  a  core.  Having  retained  some  of  the  notable  advances  In  assessment » 
^uch  C9  ist esslng  values  and  attitudes,  field  study,  structured  and  data 
re!»ponq(  qnestlfMis  and  the  Introdurtion  of  criteria  banding  for  the  assess- 
ment of  essay  work,  it  would  bp  a  shame  for  the  content  not  to  undergo  the 
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sp'ne  rigorous  reaj^BeBsment  as  the  method  of  teaching  and  examination •  We 
notfd  to  rtsk  what  content  will  continue  to  be  relevant  for  the  next  decade 
to  produce  a  good  geographical  education.  The  new  core  does  appear  to  be 
a  defensive  reaction  tn  political  pressure  when  It  should  be  the  opport- 
unity to  develop  a  more  tightly  focused  and  relevant  subject  designed  to 
<»«Un*ntlon  people. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  RECENT  GEOGRAPHY  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  AUSTRALIA  :  A  STUDY  IN  CONTRASTING  APPROACHES 

Stephen  Codrington 

Abstrac  t : 

Recent  development  of  the  new  ILS.C,  geography  syllabus  In 
New  South  Wales  (Australia)  is  compared  with  similar  recent 
developments  in  G«C«S.K,  geography  in  England.  The 
constraints  on  syllabus  development,  processes  undertaken* 
content  priorities  and  implementation  are  contrasted.  The 
pa  per  concludes  that  both  new  curricula  represent  advances 
Over  earlier  syllabuses,  although  theCCS.E.  courses  are 
more  consfained  by  tradition  than  the  Australian  example. 

INTRODUCTION 


(courtesy  The  Independent) 


Linear  or  modular,  thematic  or  regional,  nationalistic  or 
global,  systems-process  or  contemporary  issues-oriented; 
these  and  literally  thousands  of  other  decisions  are  made  by 
curriculum  plnnners  when  devising  now  geography  courses  for 
use  in  scliools.  But|  as  the  cartoon  above?  suggests*  do  such 
decisions  simply  represent  alternate  ways  of  sliding  down 
the  slippery  dip  of  education? 

New  geoRraphy  curricula  arc  being  dt'vlsed  constantly  around 
the  world  in  attempts  to  remedy  real  or  perceived  failings 
in  pre-existing  syllabuses.  Two  recent  attempts  at 
geography  ctirriculum  development,  one  English  and  the  other 
Alls  trn  lion,   have  been  almost   r  rvol  u  l  i  onn  r  y   in   the  extent  to 
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wliirli  they  h«vn  promoted  new  metliodologies,  per apect  i  ves  and 
content  In  their  respective  educationol  environments.  The 
rndicnl  nntnrc  of  these  curriculum  developments  demands 
nttontlon  from  curriculum  planners  «nd  googropliy  teachers 
clsowhrro,  wlio  will  naturally  wi«h  to  ascertain  whether 
these  now  developments  represent  important  Inndmarks  or 
Inrldoiitnl  tnnpents.  The  focus  of  tliis  popor,  therefore,  is 
nn  ex.imination  of  the  contrastinj;  appronclies,  relative 
innrllrt  and   overall   successes  of   these  two  curricula. 


Thi*  Kiigl  I  s 
dove  I opmnnl 
satisfy  Mi 
Socondar  y 
«y I  I  abuses 
exam i  nat  ion 
South  Wale 
syllahns,  i 
!<)»H   for  in 


h     rurr  i  culum     process     to     be     examined     is  tlie 
of   new  syllabuses  by     six     examining     boards  to 
e     requirements     of     the     (Jeneral     Certificate  of 
Kducation       (G.C.S.i:. ) .        Teaching      of  these 
commenced   in  September   1986  for  initial  external 
in  July   1988.     The  Australian  exiimple  is  the  New 
s     Higher     School     CertifJcnte   (II.S.C.)  geography 
nltlnl   tenching  of  which     commenr'd     in  February 
Itlnl   external  examination   in  November  1989. 


Krnenrch       for       this  paper 
tlmoreticnl   and   practical  leve 
member  of    llie  syllabus  commltt 
Wales     II.S.C.     geography  syll 
Interviews  were  conducted  with 
(;.(:. S.K.   committees  in  Rngland 
teaching     in  I'liglnnd   in  1987. 
teaching,    I  am  one  of   the  few 
new  II.S.C.   and  (;.(). S.K.  geogra 


has  been  conducted  at  Lhe 
Is  for  several  years.  I  was  a 
ee  which  devised  the  New  South 
abus     from      1979       to  1987. 

several  members  of  equivalent 
during     my     year's  exchange 

Following  the  year's  exchange 
people  to  have  taught  both  the 
phy  curricula  in  schools. 


OKCANI/ATION  01-  CIIKKiCULUM  DEVliLOPMKNT 

TIio  fUructures  through  which  the  two  geography  curricula 
were  developed  reflected  the  overall  educational 
environments  of  the  two  countries.  In  Knglnnd,  the 
responsibility  of  syllabus  development  is  diversified.  Six 
pxnmliiing  boards  develop  syllabuses  and  set  examinations  on 
Ihf'm.  Although  the  names  of  these  boards  (London  and  Kast 
Anglian  Croup,  Midland  F.xnmining  Group,  Northern  Kxamlnlng 
Asf;nr.laMnn,  Southern  Examining  Group,  Welj 
l-xaminntion  Cnnimirtoc  and  Northern  Irelnnd 
Ixaminatlons  Council)  suggest  geogrnphical  limits  of 
ro'ip«nr;i  l>1  I  1 1  V  ,  their  areas  in  fart  tend  to  be  little 
th;in  "nphnres  of  stronger  Influence".  As  n  simple  example 
of  this,  some  schools  In  Lancashire  (northwest  Knglnnd) 
l'KS7  were  leaching  Southern  and  Midland  courses, 
\Ur  itinjorlly  were  presenting  one  of   the  six  "local' 

^e*s,     I'.ach  bonnl   is  a  private  company  aiming   to  maximise 
share     of     the     overal 1     market     of   sel ling  exnmi nation 
Iherefore,   each  board   has   produced   Jveveral  C.C.S.K. 
tn  nn  attempt   to  cover   th?  market,   an<l   there  are 
ti.C.S.K.   syllabuses  from  which  schools  can 
there   Is  sono  variation  between  bonrds,  a 
nyllal)    ^  committee  would  consist     of  five 


Joint 
School  8 
of 
more 
)le 
in 

n 1  though 
Northern 


r  iHi  r ! 

I  t  f: 

l>a  jicr  M . 
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In  New  South  Wales,  all  syllabuses  are  isrued  through  a 
government  statutory  body,  the  Board  of  Secondary  Education. 
The  Board  delegates  the  task  ol  curriculum  development  to  a 
syllabus  committee  in  eac^  subject.  Each  syllabus  committee 
comprises  24  members,   of  whom  14  are  teachers. 

INITIATIVES  FOR  A  NEW  SYLLABUS 

In  England,  the  new  G.C.S.E.  syllabuses  were  responses  to 
government  initiative.  The  British  government,  through  the 
Secondary  Examinations  Council  (S.E.C.),  wished  to 
restructure  English  secondary  education,  and  in  anticipation 
of  this  restructuring,  several  boards  began  developing  new 
syllabuses  as  early  as  1980.  In  January  1985,  the  S.E.C. 
issued  the  ^'Notional  Criteria*'  for  G.C.S.E.  Geography, 
Identifying  common  features  to  which  all  new  syllabuses  must 
conform.  The  principal  points  of  this  were  a  content 
emphasis  on  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  within  its 
European  and  global  context,  an  identification  of  the 
approximate  evaluation  weightings  for  factual  recall  and 
skills,   and   several   guidelines  regarding  assessment. 

The     initiative  in  Aufttralia  for  a  new  syllabus  came  through 

the  syllabus  committee   itself  as     a     reflection     of  growing 

teacher  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  "outdated"  systems 

analysis  of  the  existing  syllabus,     which     had     been  taught 

with  various  modifications  since  1965.  Approval  was  granted 
to  develop  a  new  syllabus  in  early  1983. 

PROCESS  OF  SYLLABUS  DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  difficult  to  generalise  about  the  process  of  G.C.S.E. 
syllabus  development  because  of  the  large  number  of  syllabus 
committees  developing  curricula.  However,  we  can  use  the 
Midlands  Examining  Group  (M.E.G.),  b.ised  in  Nottingham,  to 
exemplify  some  common  aspects.  At  o  very  early  stage  in  the 
discussions,  M.E.G.'s  geography  syllabus  committee  agreed  to 
develop  two  separate  syllabuses  to  maximise  market  share. 
Work  commenced  on  the  "mainstream"  syllabus  immediately,  and 
this  later  became  Midlands  Geography  Syllabus  A.  The  second 
syllabus  (the  "minority"  syllabus)  eventually  became  tvo 
alternative  syllabuses:  Midlands  Geography  Syllabus  D  (a 
free  syllabus  allowing  for  in-school  curriculum  development 
based  upon  the  Bristol  Project)  and  Midlands  Geography 
Syllabus  E  (essentially  social  geography  based  on  the  Avery 
Hill  [irojcct). 

M.E.G.  sent  n  draft  syllabus  and  questionnaire  to  schools  in 
1903.  The  responses  to  the  questionnaire  strongly  supported 
the  (new)  concept  of  a  common  examination  paper  for  all 
ability  levels  and  greater  emphasis  on  compulsory  field work. 
Syllabus  aims  and  assessment  procedurns  were  determined 
quite  rnrly,  and  development  of  course  content  was  the  Inst 
step.  Hue  to  industrial  activity  in  schools  at  the  time, 
the  British  government  adopted  a  "get  tough"  policy  with 
tenrheis'  unions,  and  part  of  this  was  a  government  diCision 
to  begin  G.C.S.K.    teaching   in  September   1986  whether  schools 
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cinimed  to  bo  rondy  or  not,  Tlila  led  to  some  rush  to  obtnln 
S.K.C,  npiirovol  for  syllobuses,  Severol  syllobusos  were 
npprovfid  Hraplte  contolnlng  obvious  errors,  nnd  some 
f^yllnbtiscR  wore  npproved  despite  tliolr  clear  non-compliance 
with  S.E.C!.'s  own  **Notlonol  Criteria*'.  Furthermore,  the 
tcnchJng  of  sevcrnl  /jyllnbuses  commenced  In  September  1986 
oven  though  tliosr  syllabuses  had  not  been  app'-oved, 
presumably  with  teachers  devising  programmes  on  the  basis  of 
diafts  thry  hod  seen •  The  rushed  Introduction  and  the  large 
number  of  different  syllabuses  meant  that  few  resources  such 
textbooks  wore  ready  for  the  Introduction  of  the  courses 
III  Soptomhnr  I9H(>,  Of  six  scliools  In  Lancashire  whic^  I 
!:iirveyed  In  late  198  V,  not  one  had  yet  decided  upon 
trxt  books  for  G.C.S.Ii.  geo{(raphy. 

At  tho  time  of  writing.  Midlands  Examining  Group  had  seven 
(J.C.S.K,  syllnbuses  from  which  schools  could  choose  a  course 
of  .study  in  geography  •  Tab  If*  1  .sumina  r  1  xos  the  M.K.O. 
r.ooj',  rnphy  strnr.  ture. 

Inhlo   I.   niDLANDS  i:XAMININC  GROUP  GKOGRAPIIY  SYI.LAIUISI^ S 


SYI,I  -  AITR- 

MUIS  ovr.i) 


F.ST.  NO. OF 
STUDENTS. 1988 


DESCRIPTION 


DociOH'S        28,000        *'Ma  1  n s t r earn"  syllabus,    3  thrmes- 

a.  People  &  physical  environment 

b.  People  &  places   to  live 

c.  People  1^  their  needs 

,lul.l9»()         12,000         Dased  on   thn  old   University  of 

Cambridge  and   East   Anglia  16+ 
course  foctissiiig  on  a  contrast 
between  W.    Africa  and   E.  Aiiglla 

fl:ir.l')8()  0,!)()O         A  modular   course  based   on  the 

Avery  Hill   philosophy   of  social 
geography 

llfir.lWMf)         28,001)         Free  in-«chool  curriculum 

development  based  on  the  iJristol 
Pro Jnc  t 

M:iv    1080         2<),()00         An  authentic  Avery   Hill  social 

geography 

|ifM-,P)?U)  7,000        Officially   a  mature  stu<l(Mits* 

cotirse,   based  on  course  C 

l»e(!.l'»Mf»  1.000        Officially   a  mature  r,tudentfl* 

course,   Imsed  on  course  D 


I!. E.G.  Syllahuf^  A  was  thn  first  G,f:.S,E.  geography  syllabus 
tn  he  npprovr'l  by  S.E.G.,  and  so  captured  a  large  shnre  of 
Hi'*     mar  km,     even     In  schools  outside  the  English  MitI  lands. 
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Specimen  exam  questions  were  distributed  several  months 
after  the  syllabus,  and  in  the  rush  to  Ret  these  qu.'^s?.  ions 
to  schools,  tliere  were  several  problems,  such  as  too  great  a 
degree  of  specificity  in  the  questions  and  many  questions  of 
an  inappropriate  standard*  After  S.K.C.  made  other  Inte 
chnnges  to  their  criteria  (such  as  chnnging  the  evaluation 
percentage  weightings),  M.E.G.  issued  another  set  of 
questions  in  February  1987. 

Figure  1  summarizes  the  somewhat  more  complex  process  of 
syllabus  development  adopted  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
devolopment  the  II.S.C.  Geograpliy  syllabus  in  New  South  Wales 
was  more  prolonged  than  U.C.S.K.  ccausc  o  greater  level  of 
consultation  was  undertnkon*  First,  the  larger  syllabus 
committee  (2^  in  New  South  V/ales  compared  with  5  or  6  In 
England)  had  a  more  diverse  range  of  initial  input  from  its 
members,  iiiclu<led  among  whom  were  teachers  (from  Government, 
Catholic  and  Independent  schools),  university  lecturers  and 
other  tertiary  representatives,  school  inspectors  and  public 
servants*  Some  of  these  members  had  dual  roles  or 
interests,  including  members  of  professional  organizations, 
members   of  teaching  unions  and   textbook  writers* 

Further  input  was  obtained  through  a  survey  which  was  sent 
to  all  geography  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  in  April  1983. 
Some  506  responses  were  received,  revealing  a  strong  desire 
among  teachers  for  a  new  syllabus,  probably  with  a  modular 
structure,  and  expressing  a  strong  desire  that  content 
include  themos  sucli  as  Australia  (in  its  world  context), 
environmental  studies  and  contemporary  social  issues. 
Subject  to  cprtain  constrnints,  such  as  an  external 
examination  and  government  policies  nu  multi-culturalism, 
non-sexism  and  Aboriginal  education,  a  draft  syllabus  was 
developed  focussing  on  thn  three  concepts  of  environment, 
change  and  scalo.  The  concept  of  'environment*  adopted  is 
particularly  noteworthy,  as  it  has  be:omc  a  word  with 
different  meanings  to  different  geographers.  As  perceived 
by  the  syllabus  committee,  'environment*  rn'nnt  *total 
su  r  round  i  nj;p  '  ,  including  both  biophysical  components  of  the 
environment  and  people  together  with  their  economic,  social, 
cultural  and  political  systems.  Finally,  a  compulsory 
individual  flold  research  project  was  incorporated  into  the 
fiyllabus,  i\  feature  also  found  in  most  of  the  new  G.C.S.F. 
sy 1  1  abuses . 

Many  drafts  of  thr>  proposed  new  syllabus  were  developed  and 
taken  to  teacher  workshops  and  intercstcti  comnlttecs  and 
orqani  >^;it  Ions  to  obtain  feedback.  Feedback  thus  obtained 
was  1 1  CO r por a t ed  into  later  drafts,  and  so  the  process 
continued  int  alinof^t  three  years  from  early  lyB^i  ^o  late 
1980.  An  Interesting  aspect  of  this  process  was  that  copies 
of  dr«Tft  syllal>uses  were  freely  ^,ent  to  potential  publishers 
of  new  i;eogrnpby  textbooks  for  the  course.  This  was  to 
ensure  that  nu  pnhM  slier  recelvtMl  a  commercial  advantage 
over  au'^^her   publisher,   and   to  encourage  as  wide  n   range  of 
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Ki«nrf      I.       PROCIwSS      OF    II.S.C.     GIIOORAPIIY  SYLLABUS 
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new    text    and    resource    mntcrial    as    possible      for  the 
introduction  of  the  syllabus* 

In  early  1987  a  "finaT'  draft  of  the  syllabus  was  sent  ^o 
the  Board  for  approval.  After  some  further  modifications  at 
the  Board's  roquesti  the  syllabus  was  approved  in  July  1987 
and  distributed  to  schools  with  a  full  set  of  sample  exam 
questions  In  November  1987,  Although  it  was  normal  Boiird 
policy  to  give  schools  at  least  12  months  notice  of  any  new 
syllabus  prior  to  its  implementation,  it  announced  that 
teaching  of  the  new  syllabus  would  commence  in  February 
1988.  It  justified  this  early  implementation  .'argely  on  the 
grounds  that  most  teachers  would  have  been  familiar  with 
earlier  drafts  of  the  syllabus  they  had  seen  during  the 
"feedback"  period  of  198t'»-1986. 

COMPARISON  OF  CONTENT 

Aside  from  their  different  countries  of  origin,  one  would 
expect  different  approaches  to  content  design  in  G.C.S.E, 
and  IKS.C.  geography.  To  a  largo  extent,  the  differences  In 
content  derive  from  the  process  of  syllabus  design 
undertaken .  In  England ,  guidelines  for  student  assessment 
and  evaluation  were  devised  early  In  the  process  of 
curriculum  development,  and  content  was  considered  within 
these  limitations  (the  exam  'tail*  wiigging  the  content 
'dog*).  In  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
single  constraint  that  there  would  probably  be  an  external 
examination,  content  was  devised  on  its  own  merits,  and  the 
cxominat lon/evnluat ton  structures  wore  designed  to 
facilitate  this  content. 

It  is  impossible  to  generalise  about  the  content  of  G.C.S.E. 
geography  courses  duo  to  the  huge  variation  of  approaches 
token  in  different  courses.  In  one  recent  article  , 
Robinson  (1987,  208)  comments  "In  some  ways  G.C.S.E. 
geography  represents  a  triumph  for  the  late  1950's  fieldwork 
lobby  and  the  late  1960's  scientific  approach."  Perhaps  the 
overwhelming  impression  of  the  G.C.S.H.  geography  syllabuses 
is  their  Eurocentrism,  or  more  specifically,  their  emphasis 
on  the  geography  of  Britain.  To  some  extent,  this  ib  a 
consequence  of  the  omphasis  on  field  research  in  most 
G.C.S.E.  syllabuses,  and  as  Robinson  once  again  comments 
'^geography  in  G.C.S.E.  Una  therefore  emerged  as  a  narrov 
pnrochial  study  presenting  an  incredibly  inflated  impression 
of  the  U.K.'s  importance  in  the  world  (nnd)...  a  situation 
that  is  truly  disastrous  for  global  e<lucation"  (Robinson, 
1987,  208-9). 

The  new  II.S.C.  googrnphy  course  is  also  somewhat 
not  ion-conLrcd ,  nl  Jiough  not  to  the  same*  degree  us  most 
CC.S.E.  syllnbMf.os.  I!.S.(;.  Rpography  is  taught  for  two 
yenrs,  and  lor  tfift  first  yofjr  the  locus  of  -itudy  is 
"AiistraUo  In  Uh  Wrrld  Conloxt".  The  second  year  of  study, 
\.hirh  InciUentnlly  provid»vi  the  basis  of  the  bulk  of  the 
oxtr-rnal     examination,     rurprifics    a     choice     between  either 
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"Global  Environments"  or  "Austrolia's  Neighbours",  the 
latter  representing  a  thematic  study  of  the  Asi  Pocific 
zone,  Knch  theme  in  the  course  is  treated  holistically  with 
reference  to  contemporary  events  and  changes  whicli  are 
occurring,  and  referring  to  examples  of  varying  scalcs» 
includlnp,  rUe  global  scale.  Figure  2  aunmari7,e8  the  content 
nf  ll.R.C.  j;ooj»rnphy. 

KlRum  2,  COlIllSr.  STRUr.TURK,   II.S.C,  (iROGRAPIIY 
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(Ponrd  nf  Sernndnry  Kdnrntlnn,    1987,  0-7) 

AltlnnivJ*  appronchoR  vnry  nmnng  G.C.S.n  Rooj»rnphy  syllnbuaps, 
niDst  rrcor.nisr  tho  dlvi55ion  betw^nn  phy.qicnl  nn<l  human 
ftri>p,r.iphy ,  nnd  PMRiirc  thnt  some  balance  is  mnintnlned 
brtwpon  llin  twn.  On  the  other  hand,  II.S.C,  googrnphy 
rnnionds  tlinL  ono  of  tho  distinctive  contributions  geography 
rnn  mnko  to  Innrning  is  its  intrp^rntion  of  tlio  phy  sicnl  and 
liiin.'in  ar*prrl»  of  cnv  I  rnnmonts .  Thus.  II.S.C,  googrnphy 
rontnlns  lui  purely  physicnl  nnd  humnn  tnpicfl.  but  the  entire 
cniirRP  nltrinpts  tn  study  nspects  of  thr  totn  <  cnvirnnmont  in 
nn  hnllsMr  miinncr.  Links  between  tho  humnn  nnd  biophysical 
nsppctf?  of  thr  cnvirnnmont  nre  trontod  in  rvnry  theme  of  the 
ronrsn,  from  totnl  cntchment  mnnagcinonl  through  fragile 
(Miv  I  rnninont  ?i  to  food  nnd  agriculture,  economic  dovelopm<*nt 
ariil  pvnn  wnrld  power   in  a  luicloar  ngo. 

IJISCUSSION 

Kruni  the  nbovr,   r^ovnral    Interest  ing  points  of  rompnrisnn  cnn 
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bo  made.  Doth  G.C.S.E.  and  ll.S.C.  geography  courses  reflect 
some  similarities  in  their  framers  perceptions  of  the 
direction  in  which  geography  is  heading.  Compared  with  the 
courses  they  replaced,  both  courses  were  more  humanistic^ 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  contemporary  issues  of  humnn 
concern  and  less  on  ^'traditional**  regional  analyses.  Both 
courses  place  great  importance  on  fieldwork  and  on  the 
communication  of  values  through  geography. 

Differences  are  also  apparenti  however.  The  English  courses 
are  more  "traditional**  with  their  greater  emphasis  on 
process-oriented  physicnl  geography,  compared  with  the 
wider,  perhaps  more  sociological,  view  of  the  nature  of 
geography  taken  in  the  Australian  course.  Of  course,  many 
approaches  are  possible  within  the  G.C.S.E.  framework-  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  which  syllabus  a  school  selects.  In 
devising  the  new  ll.S.C.  geography  syllabus,  the  syllabus 
committee  recognized  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  cover 
the  entire  sphere  of  geography  in  a  two  year  course,  and  so 
deliberate  choices  were  made  on  the  basis  of  those  aspects 
of  geography  which  had  most  to  offer  the  adolescent  student 
of  the  1990s.  Having  made  the  selection,  it  was  feK  that 
the  content  selected  should  be  part  of  the  experience  of 
every  geography  student.  Thu?s,  the  option  in  the  G.C.S.n. 
geography  framework  to  adopt  more  esoteric  or  traditional 
approaches  was  deliberately  not  made  available  in  New  South 
Wales  ll.S.C.  geography. 

In  developing  the  new  H.S.C.  geography  syllabus  in  New  South 
Wales,  an  **open*^  policy  t*as  adopted  where  feedback  was 
sought  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  In  contrast, 
G.S.C.E.  development  was  largely  done  by  small  committees, 
with  little  outside  consultation  i  and  under  great  contraints 
of  time  imposed  by  the  government.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
**r^pen**  approach  adopted  in  New  South  Wales,  some  twelve 
textbooks  were  being  prepared  to  satisfy  the  first  year 
(Year  11)  of  the  new  H.S.C.  course  by  early  1987,  although 
only  three  were  actually  published  by  the  beginning  of 
course  implementation.  By  contrast,  many  schools  in  England 
today  are  stiH  not  using  any  textbooks  for  their  G.C.S.E. 
geography.  For  some  schools,  this  is  because  they  feel  that 
textbooks  are  inappropriate  to  the  philosophy  of  G.C.S.E. 
geography.  For  many  schools,  however,  the  absence  of 
suitable  texthooks  is  the  principal  (and  frustrating) 
factor.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  courses  available, 
new  books  tend  to  bo  written  with  an  eye  to  addressing 
several  syllabuses,  with  thp  effect  that  many  teachers  see 
books  as  bcinf»  insufficiently  specific  on  their  course  or 
containing  a  distorted  balance  of  content. 

CONCLUSIO.^S 

Compared  with  many  secondary  geography  courses  around  the 
world,  both  H.S.C.  and  G.C.S.E,  p,oography  have  some 
Justification  in  claiming  to  bo  *' landmarks"  in  secondary 
geography      vurriculn.        Thi?y      have     taken     the     study  of 
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rontempornry  neogrnphicol  Issucn  out  of  the  tortinry 
institutions  nml  the  more  ^'radicol*'  tf»nch1ng  journnls  and 
pincoil       tlipm      firmly       before       Lrennge     stinlents     In  the 

Nonet  hr I  esflf  hotii  currlciiln  Imve  suffered  fi'om  problems  in 
their  ilcnlgn  proccsfl,  nnti  it  Is  interestiiio  to  note  that  no 
IJ. C.S.I!.  or  II.S.C,  syllnbus  commitlee  developed  their 
syllalnis  followlnR  n  theoretical  model  of  curriculum 
lipvelopmrnl  ,  Hnth  O.S.CE,  and  II.S.O,  geoRrnphy  courses 
rniild  be  nccuned  of  parochialism,  although  the  accusation 
would  bi»  fitronnpr  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  the 
Intt  or . 

In  1987-^8,  Lliere  was  !5onic  debate  la  the  United  Kiagdom  over 
the  relative  merits  of  introduclag  a  natioaal  curriculum  In 
each  subject,  Such  a  move  would  removi?  the  preseat  freedom 
111  select  loss  worthwhile  or  outdated  courses,  although  the 
propofial  has  drawn  much  criticism  from  some  quarters.  Oae 
c;in  well  imap.lne  the  nttitU('es,  laterests  aad  rommercial 
mil t  Ives  of  today's  six  examlalng  boards  la  seeking  to 
pror^orve  the  status  ijuol  The  Australian  model  of  offeriag 
(I  an  single  "best*'  curriculum  must  have  considerable 
odurntloaal  appeal, 

Any  loncliing  course  at  the  secondary  level  is  subject  to 
many  ronslraints  from  outside  laterests;  go vera mo at 
policlop,  exteranl  examioatioas,  commuaity  expcctatioas, 
perception  of  student  abilities  and  interests,  the  whims  of 
syllabus  CDinmlltee  members  and  the  trnditioriS  of  the  subject 
di^^riplinp,  (liven  these  constraiats,  it  Is  fair  to  say  that 
hot. h  ll,S.t;,  and  ti,(^,S,l).  Reogrnphy  curricula  represeat  more 
contemporary  vislonH  of  geography  than  those  fouad  In  many 
other  pnrls  of  the  world,  and  are  thus  worthy  subjects  for 
f  u  r  t  In? r    l  a v e s I  I  p, a  1 1  o n   by  p, e o g r  a p h  i c a  1  educators. 
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GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  BRITISH  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 
Ralph  Hobdon 

ABSTRACT 

In  the  post-industrial  society,  the  social  services 
are  well  established  but  complex  and  expensive. 
This  leads  to  competition  between  the  services  for 
central  government  resources  and  an  important 
justification  for  resources  in  education  may  become 
vocational  relevance.  The  educational  health  of  a 
subject  may  also  depend  upon  its  ability  to 
permeate  the  whole  complex  system.  Geography  faces 
this  situation  in  Britain  today  and  to  survive  must 
initiate  curriculum  development  which  is  both 
vocational  and  makes  a  contribution  throughout  the 
education  system. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  characteristic  of  the  post-Industrial  society  is 
t\  concern  to  provide  social  and  caring  services, 
Unfortunately  these  sol  vices  can  always  be  improved 
upon  and  so  make  increasing  demands  for  resources. 
The  point  comes  when  priorities  as  between 
competing  services  have  to  be  made  by  central 
qovornmont.  Education  in  Britain  in  the  late  1980s 
is  in  this  position.  Further,  there  is  competition 
within  education  for  the  resc  rces  that  are 
available  from  central  government,  A  result  is 
that  riU  parts  of  the  education  system  arc  beinii 
asked  to  Justify  their  spending,  including 
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geography.  In  curriculum  terms  Geography  has  to 
justify  its  existence  compared  with  English, 
Biology  or  Music ,  for  example  at  all  levels  of  the 
education  system.  Nobody  has  previously  pressed 
for  a  justification  of  curriculum  content.  The 
criteria  now  being  applied  by  central  government 
are  about  social  relevance  and  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work  (DES,  1985), 

This  paper  is  grounded  in  this  socio-political 
frai;iework  for  education  (Lewis,  1982),  For  several 
years  a  few  geographers  in  both  America  and  Britain 
have  tried  to  stimulate  research  into  the  image  of 
geography  ( Haigh ,  1982 ;  Hebden ,  1984  ;  Dawson , 
Hebden,  1984).  In  December  1986  a  seminar  on 
Geography  in  the  Education  System  (in  Britain)  was 
held  in  London  (Various,  1986),  The  results 
clearly  indicated  that  on  the  whole  geography  was 
in  an  exposed  position. 

In  Britain,  geography  has  no  single  subject 
organisation.  The  Geographical  Association,  the 
Inh^^-itute  of  British  Geographers  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  with  the  Scottish  Association 
of  Geography  Teachers  and  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Society,  present  a  complex  situation.  Although 
there  is  a  National  CoiTunittee  for  Geography  within 
the  Royal  Society,  it  has  been  virtually 
Ineffective  for  many  years.  This  does  not  make 
action  to  promote  geography  easy  (Lewis,  1982). 
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Against  this  background  this  paper  argues  the 
urgent  need  for  an  overview  of  geography  within  the 
education  system  in  Britain, 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

For  accuracy,  the  present  description  is  limited 
to  the  English  state  system  but  the  situation  in 
terms  of  structure  and  socio-political  pressures  are 
the  same  throughout  Britain.  Compulsory  schooling 
starts  at  5  years  of  age  and  the  primary  curriculum 
continues  till  11  or  12,  The  curriculum  is  open  in 
its  approach  with  much  Emphasis  upon  learning 
experiences  rather  than  discipline  content  (DES, 
1986),  The  secondary  stage  has  a  clearer  subject 
based  curriculum  leading  to  examinations  at  16 
years  of  age.  Compulsory  education  then  ends.  The 
tertiary  stage  is  in  a  state  of  change.  Students 
may  stay  in  their  secondary  school  for  a  one  or  2 
year  academic  biased  course,  may  move  to  a  sixth 
form  college  for  the  same  type  of  course  or  go  to  a 
further  education  college  with  a  technical  bias  to 
the  curriculum.  Very  recently  tertiary  colleges 
have  been  formed  which  conibine  the  academic  and 
technical  curriculum  opportunities  of  the  other 
institutions  mentioned  already.  This  wide  range  of 
choice  results  from  recent  curriculum  changes  in 
the  system  (SCUE,  1987) . 

In  advanced  education  students  have  a  choice  at 
degree  level  between  the  traditionally  academic 
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universities,  the  more  recently  created 
vocationally  biased  polytechnics  and  colleges  of 
higher  education.  The  further  education  colleges 
offer  a  wide  range  of  vocational  courses  below 
degree  level* 

There  is  now  an  increasing  provision  for  mature 
students.  Essentially  this  is  par  t-- time  adult 
education  and  it  includes;  very  general  or  highly 
vocational  courses  through  the  further  education 
colleges?  home  study  through  the  Open  College; 
part-time  study  at  a  Polytechnic  for  a  professional 
qualification  or  Lhe  Open  University  home  based 
study  for  a  degree.  Access  courses  to  prepare  for 
re-entry  into  education,  distance  learning  courses 
where  the  bulk  of  the  study  is  at  home  or  work  and 
open  learning  courses  where  tho  student  studies  at 
home  at  their  own  pace  are  now  all  possible.  The 
recent  radical  changes  in  both  the  tertiary  stage 
and  the  adult  education  stage  are  part  of  the 
curre\t  challenge  to  geography. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  education  system  was  founded  on  the  dual 
principle  of  learning  for  its  own  sake  or  learning 
skills  for  vocational  use.  In  the  1980s  in  Britain 
under  a  Conservative  government  the  emphasis  is 
upon  skills  for  vocational  use.  This  has  been 
realised  thtongh  assessment  requirements  and 
curriculum  development.    Before  the  1980s  the 
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British  assessment  system  was  simple  with  Ordinary 
level  at  16  years,  Advanced  level  at  18  years, 
Degree  at  21  years  and  a  variety  of  vocational 
qualifications  studied  on  a  part-time  basis, 
essentially  while  at  work.  The  emphasis  on 
training  has  resulted  in  general  unification 
thronrrh  the  formation  of  the  Business  and 
Technician  Education  Council  IBTEC)  with  assessment 
at  the  same  level  as  Ordinary  and  Advanced  levels. 
The  basic  commercial  skills  training  associated 
with  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  (RSA)  and  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  examinations  are  now 
taught  in  the  full-time  school  system  alongside 
BTEC  courses  (SCUE,  1987),  Curriculum  projects 
within  schools  for  14  to  18  year  olds  have  focussed 
upon  the  Certificate  of  Pre-Vocational  Education 
(CPVE)  and  the  Technical  and  Vocational  Education 
Initiative  (TVEI)  in  the  19BOs,  As  their  names 
indicate,  both  projects  have  a  clear  emphasis  upon 
vocational  training  of  secondary  school  students, 
Tho  now  Advanced  Supplementary  (AS)  level  is  a 
Ctirthor  attempt  to  reduce  academic  specialisation 
in  secondary  schools. 

This  political  pressure  to  emphasise  training  has 
spread  into  further,  higher  and  adult  education  in 
Britain.  The  government  has  encouraged  more 
part-time  and  short  course  provision  within  the  post 
18  education  system  by  providing  additional  funding 
through  tho  Professional,  Industrial  and  Commercial 
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Updating  (PICKUP)  programme.  Distance  learning  and 
open  learning  packages  are  being  initiated  for 
people  in  full-time  work.  The  Open  College  has 
been  established  to  provide  a  central  unit  to 
encourage  these  developments  within  adult 
education.  The  overall  picture  is  of  government 
pressure  for  change,  to  produce  a  more  highly 
trained  labour  force, 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  RESPONSE 

If  geography  is  to  retain  a  secure  place  in  the 
education  system  in  Britain  it  must  respond  to  this 
change  process.  Geography  was  well  established  in 
the  'old*  system  in  the  1970s  with  three  secondary 
school  curriculum  projects  in  geography  adding  to 
the  popularity  of  the  subject  amongst  students  by 
updating  the  geographical  curriculum  and  assessment 
method  (Boardman,  1985),  What  follows  is  a  rapid 
and  simplified  survey  of  the  current  situation 
indicating  the  response  of  geographers  to  current 
changes. 

The  primary  school  system  has  never  taught 
geography  explicitly.  Rather  geographical  content 
and  skills  have  occurred  under  umbrella  titles  such 
as  environmental ,  local  or  social  studies,  or  in 
projects.  This  situation  is  being  sustained. 
In  the  secondary  school,  geography  teachers  have 
responded  to  GCSE  changes  and  have  been  involved 
with  TVEI,    CPVE  has  not  been  so  attractive  to 
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geographers  though  the  AS  level  should  prove  to  be 
a  strength  for  geography.  BTEC  courses  have 
generally  been  ignored  by  geographers,  though  there 
are  a  number  of  potential  areas  for  geographers. 
City  and  Guilds  along  with  RSA  courses  have 
virtually  no  geographical  potential.  As  a  result, 
the  new  areas  in  the  curriculum  associated  with 
CPVE,  BTEC ,  RSA  and  City  and  Guilds  pose  a 
potential  throat  by  reducing  both  the  time 
available  to  geography  and  the  liumber  of  students. 

In  Britain  the  number  of  18  year  olds  is  decieasing 
each  year  into  the  1990s.  This  reduces  the 
potential  geography  higher  education  student 
numbers  in  total,  even  if  geography  continues  to 
at^ract  the  same  proportion  of  the  students 
available.  With  the  pressures  on  secondary  school 
geography  already  identified,  this  proportion  is 
likely  to  fall,  as  the  statistics  in  Figure  1 
indicate.  If  geography  is  to  avoid  contraction  in 
higher  education  it  must  attract  more  mature 
students  (Hancock,  1986).  The  current  evidence  is 
that  geography  does  not  do  this  (Various,  1986). 


Year 
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Year 
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1976 

35,91 

19.75 

22.72 

1981 

33,57 

22,86 

20.  36 

1977 

36,13 

20.58 

22.42 

1982 

35.33 

23,76 

21.34 

1978 

35.23 

20.98 

21,  12 

1983 

36.44 

24.18 

22.24 

1979 

33.33 

21.50 

20.26 

1984 

35.39 

23.77 

21.91 

1980 

14.04 

22.05 

19.73 

1985 

33.95 

23.38 

21.02 

Figure  1    Advanced  Level  School  Kesults,  1976-85; 
soloctod  subjects  in  thousands 
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In  adult  and  further  education,  geography  rarely 
appears  as  a  subject,  though  there  are  courses  with 
a  geographical  input.  But  geography  is  not  seen  as 
vocational  and  so  a  necessary  subject  for  career 
enhancement;  nor  is  it  seen  as  a  hobby  or  interest 
subject  which  people  do  for  fun, 

DISCUSSION 

Vocational  training  is  about  learning  specific 
skills  which  are  relevant  to  the  world  of  work. 
Geographical  skills  involve  literacy,  numeracy  and 
graphicacy  which  are  all  relevant  (Hebden,  1983) • 
Further,  certain  aspects  of  geography  do  relate 
directly  to  the  world  of  work.  Resource  location, 
international  trade,  industrial  location,  transport 
networks  and  detailing  systems  are  but  a  few 
examples.  The  TVKI  geography  project  clearly 
demonstrates  the  way  geography  can  respond  to  the 
socio-political  demands  now  made  upon  the  education 
system.  The  problem  is  not  geography  buc 
geographers,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Geographical 
Association  when  it  responded  to  the  challenge 
present  by  the  government  to  secondary  school 
geography  in  1985  (Hall,  1987)* 

In  the  1970s  a  group  of  educational  researchers 
monitored  the  development  of  the  Geography  for  the 
Young  School  Leaver  project  in  South  Yorkshire 
(Hebden,  1977),  They  showed  that  curriculum 
development  is  an  ongoing  process  and  proposed  a 
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modol  of  continuous  curriculum  evolution  which 
meant  that  geographers  should  always  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  new  curriculum  initiatives. 
Failure  to  do  so  could  be  death  to  geography,  any 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  arc  four  lines  of  action  open  to  British 
geographers  to  sustain  the  subject .  At  secondary 
and  further  education  levels  they  should  become 
involved  in  BTEC  Courses .  Land  use  studies  and 
leisure  studies  arc  two  BTEC  areas  where  a 
r^coqtaphical  input  is  possible.  At  the  higher 
education  level  there  is  the  need  for  a  curriculum 
development  project  to  identify  good  relevant 
practice.  Within  adult  education,  geographers  need 
to  offer  general  interest  courses  to  improve  the 
image  of  the  subject  with  the  general  public,  to 
develop  continuing  education  courses  to  demonstrate 
the  vocational  relevance  of  the  subject  and 
initiate  access  courses  to  increase  mature  student 
entry  Into  higher  education .  Finally,  geographers 
must  develop  learning  packages  for  distance  and 
open  learning  courses.  These  will  become 
increasingly  important  methods  of  teaching  subjects 
and  geography  needs  to  grasp  the  opportunities 
currently  available  at  this  early  stage  of  this 
particular  development. 
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SCHOOLS 

Dlmltar  Kanchev 

Abstract^ 

^••opvr^.phlcnl  edticatlon  cm  bo  looked  upon  as  a 
Qygtem  whooo  mnln  componentB  are:  the  content  of 
the  oubjftcti  the  teaching  methods  and  curricula t 
Yhis  paper  aimo  at  revealing  the  geographical 
ff»atures  of  the  aforesaid  components  and  their 
relationship.  On  the  basis  of  the  research,  carried 
out,  we  have  concluded  that:  the  methods  of  geog- 
r.iphy  teadiiiig  are  neither  purely  educational  nor 
nrcof^rnphical  but  they  are  bordering  on  goography 
and  pedagogics,  thus  shaping  a  transitional  scien- 
tific field,  called  "didactics  of  geography";  the 
content  of  tho  subject  has  to  be  selected  such 
a  way  an  to  give  oonlally  important  knowledge  of 
/geography  and  ite  related  science n;  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  of  modern  tecnique  in  teaching, 
the  direct  observations  on  nature  and  economy  and 
thn  practical  classes  with  a  map  have  always  been 
and  remain  the  prlncipnl  methods;  among  the  vari- 
0U3  fovmn  of  teacliing  it  is  the  lectures,  the  se- 
nin-^vp  and  tho  rxcursiono  that  are  pi^ferred.  The 
•lethoda  and  pattern  of  education  depend  on  the 
content  of  th'*  rubject  and  the  three  of  them  in 
combination  pre  determined  by  tl\e  demand n  of  so- 
ciety. 

Introduction 

Hy  developinr.  the  didactics  of  r.eography  no  a 
tranallional  ncience  on  tho  boundary  between  gcog- 
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raphy  and  pedaCORlcs  it  v;lll  be  possible  to  solve 
some  methodical  problems  concerning  the  specific 
nature  of  geographical  training.  The  investigations 
in  this  field  are  actively  supported  by  distingui- 
shed eeographers  -  specialists  and  rer^earchersf 
and  by  teachers  and  lecturers. 
Main  text 

There  are  more  than  2500  sciences  in  the  world. 
One  of  them  is  the  didactics  of  G«ogi'f\phy.  In  the 
official  nomenclature  of  sciences  in  Bulgaria  it 
falls  under  the  system  of  educational  sciences. In 
fact  it  occupies  a  border-line  position  between 
peography  and  pedagogics  (Pig.1)  as  is  the  case 
v;ith  medical  geography  (on  the  border-line  between 
geography  and  medicine)  >  with  toponjiny  (on  the 
bordrr-line  between  history  and  linruiotics) ,  etc. 
That  the  didactics  of  geography  is  intermediate  in 
its  essence  is  confirmed  by  tlie  qualification  of 
the  specialists  working  in  this  sphere  -  they  are 
^•eographern,  specializing  additionally  in  teaching. 
The  didactics  of  geography  acquires  greater  impor- 
tancn  for  the  improvement  of  geographical  education 
and  it  can  micceosftiUy  carry  out  th(»  tasks  posed 
to  it,  if  it  develops  nr  an  inrkpondcnt  science 
whose  aim  in  to  identify  anJ  find  solution  to  nu- 
merous specific  methodical  problems* 

An  ultinir.t'?  goal  of  geography  I'^pcliin/^  in  to 
contribute  to  a  batter  Icarnin.'*,  content  in  terms 
of  itn  ntrtioture  t  principlen  of  generalization  and 
conformity  with  the  latent  scientific  achievements 


Geographical      \    Didactics  of 
sciences      \\  i  geography 
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Fig.1, Didactics  of  Geography- a  border-line  science 
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as  well  as  with  the  age  of  the  pupils, 

(Jeocrapny  began  to  be  studied  as  a  subject  In  tho 
Bulgarian  schools  in  1835t  or  it  has  a  history  of 
150  years .The  course  of  school  geography  io  struc- 
tured as  follows: 

4*^^  form  -  Native  land  studies  1 2  hours  a  week/ 

5  form  -  General  studies  on  physical  gcogi^aphy. 

Geography  of  the  continents  of  Africa, 
South  America  and  North  America  1 2  hourc 

th  ^  week/ 

6  form  -  Geography  of  Europe  (including  detailed 

studies  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Bul- 
garia), of  Asia,  Australia  with  Oceania 
and  Antarctic  /2  hours  a  week/ 

7  form  -  General  physical  geography/2  hours  a 
th  week/ 

8  form  -  Socio --economic  geography  of  the  world 

1 2  hours  a  week/ 
9**^  form  1 2  hours  a  week/,  10*^  form  /I  hour  a 
week/  -  Geography  of  Bulgaria  (nature,  population, 
economy,  towns). 

The  course  of  NATIVl']  LAND  STUDD'^S  in  the  5*^ 
form  seizes  as  a  basis  for  gaining  further  syste- 
matic knowledge  of  Idntory  and  geography.  The  mni] 
reason  to  begin  the  courRe  G.': OGRAnilf  OF  Tllii  COim- 
IWHTS  w^th  Africa  should  bo  ascociated  with  the 
fact  that  thic  ia  the  continent  whore  the  natural 
x^egulnriticfj  (changes  of  natural  conponentc  and 
wIjoIc  coMplc-x-jfj  from  north  to  aouth)  arc  bont  il- 
lur;t-atcd#  Th:.  courcjc  a/;-n':nAL  rilYinGAL  Gi'^OGHArilY 
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Dupplementfl  the  regional  courges  on  GiiOrrHAPirY  OP 
TIE  COimircNTS.  It  helps •  re venl  common  geographical 
regulaidtiest  formulate  geographical  notions  and 
get  an  idea  about  some  global  problema,  for  instance 
the  ecological  one,  Tlie  course  i>OClO'-RCOiro?AlC  GEOG- 
RAPIiy  OP  TIE  WORLD  aims  to  give  an  objective  oci- 
ence-baeed  description  of  the  contemporary  world* 
The  course  GiiOGHAPJIY  OP  BULGARIA  Is  read  to  the 
pupils  from  9*^  and  10*^  form.  It  consists  of  two 
partsj  PHYSICAL  and  ECONOMIC  GiiOGRAPIIY  which  are 
taught  in  mutual  relation. 

Gcocraphicol  education  is  compulsory  for  all 
pupils  in  our  secondary  scljools.  In  addition  geog- 
j^aphy  is  included  as  an  optional  subject  in  forms 
from  8*^  to  12*^,  being  studied  twice  a  week.  In- 
volved with  it  are  those  students  who  take  a  keen 
interest  in  geography  or  generally  speaking  in  the' 
earth  sciences  and  economy.  Particular  attention  Is 
Paid  to  the  native  land  studies. 

The  system  of  geography  teaching  methods  embrace i3 
about  20  methods,  integrated  into  3  large  groups? 
oral,  visual  and  practical  methods  oriented  on 
gaining  geographical  knowledge  and  developing 
labour  skills;  testing  procedures  and  assessment 
(oral  and  written  examinations  and  checking  up  of 
practical  abllltie^  methods  encouraging  pupils^ 
imagination  and  creativity  (discussl'^n,  consulta- 
tion, educational  games,  etcO.  Thei^  is  a  trend 
towards  incroasinr,  the  rel.xtive  ohare  of  the  last 
group  of  methods.  Of  all  modern  audio-visual  aids 
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comput.  VB  are  most  largely  used  in  geocraphy  teach- 
ing •  Now  tlio  coraputere  available  in  our  ochoolo  are 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  but  it  ia  the  soft  wear 
that  is  inadequate  and  of  low  quality* 

Geography  lesson  is  considered  to  be  the  baoic 
unit  in  the  organisation  of  the  teaching  process* 
Prevalent  are  those  lessons, containing  new  infor- 
mation, which  broaden  the  outlook  and  improve  the 
knowledge  but  together  with  them  practical  claaaes 
and  revisions  of  the  material  are  also  widely  prac- 
ticed* Comparatively  now  methodn  of  teaching  are 
the  sorainara  and  lectures*  They  dominate  the  fro«' 
optional  education*  Recently  emphasis  has  been  P'\t 
on  the  individual  and  ©mall-group  activities* 

Discussions 

Nowadays  tlie  necessity  to  provide  pupils  with 
general  geographical  knowledge  ia  ctrongly  felt# 
•\*owever,  our  schools  cannot  respond  to  iu  and  ex- 
tend the  study  of  geography  because  many  other 
oub,iecta  are  to  be  taught,  eacfi  one  represented 
with  a  considerable  number  of  hours  in  the  curri- 
cula* According  to  us  the  secondary  schools  in 
Bulgnria  do  not  alra  to  produce  specialists  -  ma-- 
thomaticiano ,  physici  sts ,  clxemi  «t  o ,  biologist  a , 
historians,  linguistB,  geographers,  etc*  ^hey  are 
preoccupied  with  developing  practical  skills  and 
theoretical  awareness  over  a  broad  range  of  topics 
in  the  respective  scientific  field,  useful  for 
all  pupils,  no  matter  of  their  future  profession* 
Therefore,  a^l  scliool  subjects,  g^o^^rnphy  included, 
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should  be  compulsory  to  the  top  forms  in  the  secon*- 
dary  schools  and  have  an  equal  status  in  the  cur- 
ricula* 

The  educational  process  is  to  be  organised  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enlarge  knowledge,  to  develop 
pupils'  intellectual  abilities,  to  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  their  chai^ecter  and  good  work 
habits,  to  arouse  their  interest  in  geography  and 
to  teach  them  to  love  and  safeguard  peace. 

Schools  have  been  competing  with  mass  media  in 
the  recent  years*  Schools  by  no  means  can  allow 
themselves  to  lag  behind*  Taking  into  account  all 
other  requirements  they  must  insist  on  better  and 
more  interesting  textbooks  and  on  a  better  struc- 
turing of  educational  process. 

Conclusions 

By  observing  the  aforesaid  principles  geography 
teaching  becomes  more  effective*  It  makes  pupils 
active  and  decisively  turns  the  educational  pro- 
cess into  a  creative  activity*  As  a  result  of  our 
-investigations  some  findings  and  recommendations 
of  principal  importance  can  be  mentioned: 

-  geography  courses  to  be  most  favourably  dist- 
ributed which  is  possible  if  geof;raphy  as  a 
subject  would  be  taught  from  5      to  10  form 
twice  a  week; 

-  the  content  of  the  subject  has  to  be  changed 
by  including  additional  material  dealing  with 
important  global  problems,  which  er«  elucidated 
from  geographical  viewpoint.  Attempts  should  be 
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made  to  provide  a  better  inoight  into  the  pix)bleras 
of  ecology,  to  educate  the  young  people 
rational  approach  to  nature  and  to  convince  them 
that  living  in  peace  ia  the  only  way  toward  prog- 
ress; / 

-  the  traditional  methods  of  geography  teaching 
must  be  further  improved  and  together  with 
them  new  ones  to  be  employed* 
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Abptraot :  ,  Aftf^r  rppjtri  otinr  bho  inrw)  'MacifJfj 
f^f^ni-On"  to    upt^  r:]  la ,  How  '/]rtF)lvn(\  anri  ''•ofKMilo 
and  f^ivinr^  o  tjon(U'^3l  pnrv*^^'  of  Die  ^fiMc;^tion 
pvptem  In  tlie  l-Vnloral   (Republic  of  Gormc^nv,  seM'on- 
6f\r*r  pclioo]  Krorraphv  cnrrjcula  of  tho  v"»rlous 
federal.  j?tntep  flrlndor")  aro  discussed,  The  ntud'^^ 
roveaJs  that  onb^  very  few  iM'.indGr  refiuiro  the 
raoifin  RoPiion  to  be  donlt  with.  The  curricula 
of  the  varioijr;  f^laton  ^ivo  only  a  broad  out  line 
of  tlie  tonioc  and  objectives;  thin  allows  for 
sncfTeBtionr:  on  how  and  where^  to  include  phenomena 
of  the  Tncific  Region.  lUich  su(,'p;entionF;  are  offered 
as  teacliin/T  aid?. 

The  aim  of  the  following  report  is  to  exainine  tho 
pi/'^nj  f  icnnoo  of  the  racifio  Her^ion  (]M\)in  Pieo- 
p:raphv  toachinr  in  the  rolioo.ln  of  the  Federal 
y^eiiublic  of  Oerinr:?rr^  (Ki^n),  IMth  Vul^.  in  mind  the 
nain  part  o'^  t]io  report  w.il]  eoini)ripr  tho  prepont 
.'•.itnation  in  th^'  dir.fnrent  roderal  .';later^  of  Ger^ 
nan^'  with  tlip  ])re[^crlb^^(]  eurrlcnila  ar-  fyuide  Liner, 
^ue  to  lack  of  npace  and  tiPu?   i  hnvo  to  rofrain 
frofi)  fiir.onrjninrr  the  IM?.   in  '^lerman  texlbockr  and 
atlare?;  for  the  timf?  bein/^;  textbookr?  can  be 
V  J  e wed  b v  i ri t e re r-' t o d  o o  1   e a r;u p  d i ) r  i  n t; h ''^  rr r  1 1  n " , 
r:ur;;(?yt  ionr^  for  furtlier  tenehinf^  un  j  t?^  on  the  t.P.  . 
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'.'Ul  conclude  tli^s  report. 

First  o.r  all  two  term:'  have  to  bo  clarifinci. 
Without  taking  a  critical  look  at  the  varied  litr^-" 
rature  on  tlio  term  for  the  purpose?  of 

thi^?  report  t}ie  I'.R.  encompaGncr,  Aur^tra.lia,  Ufw 
:^;eal^:>n(l  and  Cceania  (South  racif.ic  TslandfOf  i-e, 
roiicrhlv  the  area  corn])rir?ed  by  the  South  facjf.ic 
i-'orun. 

/iddreP3in.c;  an  international   cor.'^nri  Ltee ,   L}>f>  term 
'^Cerman  oecondar^^  ochool:^"  need.v^  l,>riof  clarifica- 
tion, Cerinanv  har?  alwa^R  conn.isted  of  autonononr 
.?tatoR>  caJled  "Lander".  The  inportance  of  the 
Trinder  in  this-  federal   structure   ip  ref.leoto^^ 
the  fact  that  traditionally  the  < ^nder  are  renpon- 
i-ible  for  education,  '^o  cnr^ure  a  certain  anount 
of  coordination  of  curricula  atjd  ctandardi ':ation 
of  graduation  3euels>  i.e,  to  ntuin  ciOtural  roiv- 
ocntrifsrn,  the  :;tandin/'  Conference  of  the  "jnif^terii 
of    fiucation  wan  created  ap  a  c'oarinr-;  houne. 
'':oni)ulroTy  i^choolinr  bcffinn  attJae  .-u-e  of  and 
laji-fcr  till  tlie  are  of  1^  or  If*.  All  vounr  pcoiile 
UT^  in  the  n-o  of  )y  nu«t  attend  at  ^f:u!Jt  a  nr.rt- 
tiirc^  veoatJonoi  school    (dual   rvpteni).        the  fimre 
i.llrntralo-^  n  fter  fi  n  i  r,h  i  nnr  r^r  i  ninr'^  f.cliool   rt  lo 
children  (^an  nttond  anv  of  the?  tlirr>(,  t-no:'  of 
recoudar-  rchnnlr^  "iiai)pt:relii.Ll  n'»  ^   "Wr-al 1  p"  , 
•"••'•nnn-iiipJ'  o>',  in  r;oi'io  Tfindr-r,  "^Jerwmt-clu.iJn", 
"')w  OvrMM-ir-iuM^.-   I  am  noxwr  i;o  bnr;e  ri^  report  on 
thir  t^-pr:  or  -o'leoU-  attendod  h^r  nrarl^^  3o"  of 
al3  r:iKil;lron,  c'rv^nr\r<^r  rrader?  ^;  to  1^  and  loafi::- 
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to  "Abitivr",  w]iJf;h  Jr?  o  prcroqi'.i  rite  for  nnivor- 
f?ity  ontrnnco,        to  rrndr;  11   bln>rn  nrn  no  oloc- 
tiven;  a  limited  aniovnt  of  choice  J.j?  ])orn.1ttcd  in 
t h o  1. r t  \'j\io    r n dec. 

The  .'i-radf::-  fc^r  wliicli  •■':eo>;rnpln^   ir  oornjiu]  t'or'*^ , 

inertly        n  fjeparnte  .':ub,''oct,  differ  acoordin.T  to 

tlie  fodorRl  rtalior,  Ooo/';ra]i]iy  ii^  tau^OTt  in  C-vrnnri- 

t:iiin  from  /:rado      to  rrrMlo  P  at  loiict,  roipr-.^t i.inc3 

t)irou?:h  to  r;rado  1o  .'^nd  partly  an  an  elective  in 

» 

the  upper  r;radnr]  11  to  13.  Goofrc7pliy  is  allocated 
at  Inapt  tv;o  lecnonc  per  wcok. 

Jn  the  r--ut)ronrient  parar.ranlip  J.  would  like  to  draw 
vour  attention  to  the  ^ceoriraoliv  (^'co)  cnrriciOa 
(eur)  of  the  varifDiun  federal  .-stater:;  th^^^-c  c  ?r 
have  hoea  cot  v\)  hv  eominJ  ttee,?  conFsi.itinf  of 
teac^herc  and  r-tate  officja]:^  accord  J  n^^  to  certain 
banic  or.Heria.  V])  to  the  i;ixt..ipr:  tlie  car  and  in 
/icc'M'datien  v/i  th  th<-^ro  the  t^'xlhookr  v/er-  hrirr{^  on 
"^•'.n(U*rkur)de" ,  .I.e.  countries  v/ere  ctn.died  ruecer;- 
:^^vpl^^  .in  dc?tall.        eontraat  to   forMor  •  ^'nderkan- 
de  iMor't  piodorn  our  c^oMtain  topi.^r  of  n.^^Jten;  itic 
rcof^ra p})^'-  v.'j  t;h  .spatial   oxaDplo-  taken  ^''■"ow  re.':ion— 
al   f'ro*   -V''  a  [^reninhlc  to  iiiort  ^^eo  cur  for  n  ^  1 
r-r')d:M;  of  ''*vi'iri:ia.ien   'n   the    ^'Z:  certain  (!(M"r:oii 
b.'")fM,(*  i^\\\r:  nvr  rt'^la^;  anuin:^  Ihe.er-'  ^pr*  '^'•(!fpl  rrl  nf 
of  lono.";ranhir!al   lautv.'l  cdr-n" ,   "ra  Jnitir  of  an  nndtM'  — 
rtandin,':  of  v.'or")d  f|i  otihul  i  I:  tnrnr-"  ,  "intfv^'r.'l 

cenuir^Mienr-ion  r^'.iotir'  anrl  Uir  i  r  (^li;;?'  '^.^  tf  r  i  I'l  i 
rpef)/'n.i  r  1  ru'  intoT'aot  i  r»i|  b'^l.v/r^r^n  nalnrTi  .'-nd  rrui- 
fiade  f'.e(*  r;.M:  t(;rr "  ,  ^'rr^:Ui  (;nr  rM'-n-f-nv i  rcii' ^^a' l»' . 
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.■"pJitial  coiioeptcj  liavo  to  be  tnu'^ht  in  probioM- 
cir.iniitntfrd  iccrons;  ref:ionr>  nrc  to  be  cboracl;?;- 
rirerl        xmiquc  on  tbo  one  hrmd,  on  tbe  oblmr  hnnU 
however,  /-pnera.l  .i,nri.;t.t  h'lr-  to  he  r.'iined  whicl. 
"Ire  nllowr  trnnvfnr  of  knu'v]  od-e  fnlned.  'I'hf  !. 
partlouir-iriv  .Mjgtral.ia  with  j.tf!  vnrietv  of  roc 
phono!-/;iia,  ]rni\?.  itpclf  to  the  (^>: po7vi.nnc;o  oT  iM,c}i 
jn:  ;  .r';  -i  I, . 

.'-irph  fiur^in  v/b:.oh  Au'^trnlin,  Tpw  Zcm.anci  <,r  rc-a- 
ni,-!  are  pri-Hcr,ibcd  exn]  .1clt.lv  ui.ll  l)c  dcilt  w.ii.ji. 
To  bcr.in  v.'j.th,  extraotr  .from  the  r'n,,  eur  for  ti;e 
o.tL"  rl;.->be  o.f  '  renen  fire  iirenented . 
^:rrtde  7  I'o.vdin:';  "Jnl.nrrc.1a ti onr  of  different  t-Dc 
of  .ur-::af"-"Aurtralifin  ore  for  l-ho  blact  furnaycc 
tlirouL-hout  the  worJd"-*.lnclartr.ifn  i /.nd  coi'ni.rten 
-'itid  countries  rJch  in  natural  rcscnr.:fiN-;  the  r.c.yo 
or  .ir-on  Prr:?—- .(■li.jeot.i.vef;:   A:;;,,.n.'   L!ie  bi,;,-;pi,1  .jo-oe- 
.■•it,-   in  the  world:  ''ortiiwnrt  .' nrt  r-.  i  i    ;  coun  t...-7'- 
bnianee  to  wool  I^rod^u:t.i  o>i  ■  biill^  ,^ood;;;  rl-.e-.  ) 
v;o-l'.r  .loe,',t<.,J         the  w.'iter. --_,;),;;  .i  i j,,,,^,-,,,  / 
ODoratiomii  objoo  Lives) ,  toclininai  term;-,  bit-lio- 
"ra-^lr-  for  u,,,  teaeber,        raterlal  ,  tooclvin.r 
I'^eLhoifr  r.v:  .t  i  .-tod .   (".ruien  r;70,  •'.;') 
(•r,-.''e  ')  I. in.-        tnr  arid   fo.Mi  re-ply  j„ 
rvic.n.-"-!-a»?i.'i-  o::r.  of  ar.irl  ro-'.^oni;:  ;ii)e-p  r.alr.ir.i, 
in.  Aur-tra.l  ^'ent  inu.elion  e  inilar  Lo  j-r.-^d"  7 

example,   {'.'v'^vi' u   !''7f>,  .V) 

■be  oth-r  -..rner  eit"  ::L;,te,  i.a-i.ir,;,  h;!-:; 

il;-      •    '-nr  rier'"  r<'<:i<r.{.\v  (b  ;''!). 

';r:d-   il  i'plr.,,.1,--  -e):   .Mirti-aiia   i;   ,>n[v  n-nl  i  ,.n.'d 
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once  under  the  hoadinn  "nevelop.i  nf:  aroap"-!  rob.]  emb 
involved  Jn  the  utilli?ation  of  arid  regions". 
(Ilamburf^  ^^4,  9) 

The  peo  cur  of  Berlin  -  a  fednrn]  city  ;;tate  with 
a  HDCCial  ntatnt^  -will  bo  examined  next. 
Grade      Uendinf^:  "  ustz^al  ia'^ 

ObjocLivo.^:  know.lcdre  of  the  natural  and  of  the 
nan-made  divlrionij  of  Australia  and  Occanja  and 
their  po.s.iU.on  in  the  rrid;  knowlod.^^e  of  the  deve-' 
lopinent  and  j=e  Ltl  ernruit  of  Australia;  knowiedre  of 
tlie  depor'itc  of  natural  rof."ourcef5  and  of  the  indu-" 
atrial  areac,  cropn,  farming  aroafi  and  moanr  of 
tranrnortation;  real  ,i  j:a  Lj  on  of  the  adjuntnent  o  f 
oxporLr?  Lo  Lho  needr  of  the  worid  narket,  .inter- 
pretation of  thematic  inap.s,  j'tati  rticr;,  diar^rama 
and  current  rooortf*  (rkillr;),   (^^erlin  V>84,1^) 
Th^  'reo  our  for  fi;rade  ')  for  the  federal  ptate  of 
[.ichleivi.f^-I^ol  rtein  Jr^^uffrept:^  tlie  .sLurhr  of  Auf.?tralia 
twice  under  dJfferr^nt  apipeetn* 

l-ead  i  w\ :   "  ndupt  rial  ir,ed  na  i  iona"-"  j  ndurtria  1  i  na- 
tion in  dirforont  arcay  and  *dirfer'?nt  economic 
and  socjai  s^'rt"innt  Aur^tralia"  ( int^^r.'al  ^a) , 
!;eadinr:  'W'\urtra]  j  a      '^eve  i  opm-'-n  i  of  a  ni)arj.^oly 
populn  ted  (^on  ti  nen  t" 

o]j  j  00 1  i  v  o  r:  1 .     pn  t  j  a  1  / 1  on  o  T'a  uli  i  e  a  1  o  r  .i  e  n  I  a  t  i  on 
2,  de^^el  optncnt  of  the  area  5»   trad  i.  t  i  nn'O.  ex,  port- 
firlentated  util.U.nlion  4,   jndepnnrlent  development 
b^^  u  1 1 M  'M\  t  i  on  of  ua  lura  1  rornuree." 
'^onjenil*  lonatJon  and  ivittu-a!  divirir^t,  :■ .  conrrf-^ 
of  J?ettienient  3»  (■xtonnjve  artr.! en  1  Iim'^*  4k  ^'xport 
of  mininr^  orf)ductr  and  furtluM*  df-v^i  c^pMonl  o^'  tlie 
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in(iunt.ry 

Tc^chn.icnl  terms:  1«  periplieral   .locMlion,  (li^-jcljnr 
ranr^o,  "dead  inlerior"  2.  oborifiinor,  colons-  of 
convict noninioii  3.  merino  r^heop  4.  countr^' 
abonndln/T  In  m^tural  roGourcon;  (llchlenwir-'^ol- 
frbein  VV^G,  T'o) 

^  orlhrlii  ne-./GGtnliUin  •  n  (^^oixlrho  j  nrV-V.-st  raj  on)  f  ^  o 
cur  only  nonb.ron  Auf?trai  .ia  ar  a  nupnl  omentar^'  ix- 
rional  topin  to  bf?  dealt  with  in  /  rades  9  or  1o, 
Hoadin^;   "^nn Iral ia^-'Tpoo la],  factorr?  v/.ilh  fMMpha- 

on  i  tr  oar.l,^''  (/^oolnr  j oa] )  ru^parat  ion  <?.nd  j  In 
ppocial  posi  tion  economically^  f^peakinrr"  (llordrho.i  n 
l/enlfalen  1;)?^^  U)) 

P.liincland-]  alalinate      (Rlioinlond-l-fal  i^.)Keo  cur 
contains  mruiv  cronn-rrootioni^  rofrnrdinr:  related 
j?iib,joctR  and  trnatmcnt  of  rimllar  top-ic?  at  an 
earlier  or  later  rta^r^  in  rreo<  jn  ^;rado  C  tlie 
un.i.t  "I^ow  nan  nakef?  urjo  of  ener^r^'  recjovrcei;"  }ia:-; 
\.o  be  div'^ounned,  Ar:  a  ror;ional  exnniple  "  '■xiil  ora- 
tion of  lu-anJiip'  in  Aurtralia"   i  r:  ^^^ir:,<Tor-tod  •  Iili 
fionneotion  v/itli  tbir  nupilr  niur^h  r-ot  to  know  tlie 
tono-irarvnv  of  Australia,   (ivltej nl and-l  faU',   ]  '']•  ,SoJ 
-acL  not  1'\';r'l  T  wil.l   nov;  f)renent  blie  o\ir  of  m'- 
)K»ne  r*ta tc  ■  ;if^''m-'-.'ut'u tr?fnbrr?%    'r.?; jdn-  ine  1  ud  in'- 
an  a;noMnt  oi   cn'or.'J-cec  t i our-  :  iiii.i.Tar  to   tlie  dier 
(vf  J-lnnc'T  and-v.-:  1  .-rt  in-J  tr^ ,   Auraralja  iw^  a  rr^qu  i  r^d 
toT^.in        only  r^'r*?rrf"f)   to  onee  in    'yden-'-.'iir t t',-i'i~ 
borT'M*  f-0(^  enr,   i.r,>,   "''nu  )vox\  or^?  and  jviv/  nate- 
T'i    '  r'  in  ■      1   ■'■n  n  tr-^l  i  a"   1  n  rrad  v   1 •    ^  n     r'.''d  ^ 
■ur'tr."Ti  !  fi:  n  nt-  (aw)r'.Mn  an  an  ''dd J  t  i ^n'* J  toT>ie, 
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As  tor  tlie  rf?nun     ru:  federal  rtahorj,  tho  \ 
!U  in  n.i t]«f;r  not  ninntiorKMl  yft  all  liko  .in  '^r^;pc— 
hftre,a:j  an  excopMon,  peof  rnphv  cnn  liardl^  be  re- 
r.civdod        n  r'nn'Mrc»te  5;iib/ir(it —  or  Iho  cut'  were  no^ 
roa^^.i);''  avp i  1  ;ibl  Cjl  ikr  in  the  carse  of  Ikivaria. 
i;oncorninf^  lov/r?r  r.axonv  ( ;!  ledersaoiiGen)  tlie  1\R, 
in  not  menbionerl  expl  leitl^^  in  tlie  cur,  the  ob- 
jockjver?  boinr^  broad    however,  fjii"^,'^ectionR  for 
the  jnelur^ion  of  rr:^J.onal  examplcG  from  the 
will  b(^  made  .)s  ij.nl.f.Hl  below. 

i'or  (^radef?  'J/V:  Tower  finxonv  j)rescxiber,  a  \init  ^ 

called  "Jnportanoe  of  natural  oondi tionc  for 

areac  and  people".  An  worTd-uitle  ref-ional  oxamp- 

ler.<  are  p(?riii  i  t tod ,  ariditv  *nnd  Itn  effect?!'  in 

A \i  n  t  ra }  .\n  CO  v  ^  (J  v  e  r'-^*-  v/  e  1  ^   be  ;i  t  u  d  .i  e  d  }i  e  r  e  •      }  i  e 

contrart  betv/o^n  J^.iv/  Zealand':;  nnrl  and  weyt  co^st 

or  "'^e^'/  !^ealMnd*r-  h i.^iib'-deve.l  oped  ap^rloDltural 

prodno  livi  tv"  coiOd  olro  be  ornf  .i  tab.l^^  dealt  vylth 

here,   Anoiher  tonic  f ot'  rJ^'^fi^'  'l/^-l  "]:atnral  li.mi- 

tati'onr)  i.i.ir){^6ed  on  tian^r-:  economic  activity;  supply 

with  natural  re  now  re  er^  and  energy";  here  a^iain  • 

An  f)  t  ra  i  i p  ' : ^  r e  r:  on  r c e  n  a w e  1 1  a J  t  r,  e ne  r/''v    c ]\ e h 

non  tind  the  rclc'/anl  }!rob1enr:  Tirerent  a  pertinent 

Vi : 1 0 n a example,   ^. v  v; of  o o n t r a n  t  tin?  a t n  1 1  n 

of    cerm.in  an  arenr  v/i  th  an  extrpii^  rhortar:e  of 

renourcer,  wal^-'r,  enerrv  etc  won^d  provide  on 

interciHi  n^  ai'oa  of  r:tud^^.   ('^  i  ederrachr-'en  ^[^''P.^^^) 

Tn  T'lii  nel  and-i'al t  i  na  l,e  a    ;r''>ar«  y-  uri.i  t  ir,  cnl  J  ed  : 

"HeveTopin"  of  Mre-'U'",  ^'firo  ^\  rl^^fW  of  arricnlturif 

)T\  Anr-trrilia  end/or  a  r^ti'dy  oT  i  l-r*.  ininera]  rer.oi'r-* 

"oi!  ir  riJitnble.   (Pl^p  j  ni  and -!  fa  1  -   Tir /I ,  (.1) 
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rortl,rh.inc-/e5rtphalia'n  cnr  p.-oi.oribe.  in  r:onf.rai 
torrir,  quite  a  few  !,or.1t^E  thnt  can  very  wcin  bo 
Gxemp]  Ified  jn  the  ".K.  ■■].,;. 

Oracle  7 A'  "T1ovr,.1,<,p,nrnt  anrl  clian-^e  o.^  inporUuK;'- 
.'UKl  vnluo  of  rPrMonc-"-'"lM,n  import^-rco  of  n.nturnl 
rp;Hn,rcen  for  tJ,o  i  ndu.-^tria.l  rlov,,..!  orou>nt  of  an 
^froa";  exarnnlcr  am  to  bo  takon  f--o,„  ovor...on- 
'■U,3tral  ia-p  Inclnr.trial  rto.o.l  oimnt*  (riu-m.-Lion) 
nrade  7/e»,'ficot  of  innovafcj  on.-  on  a-r  icnUur.M 
nr.a.-;  "irvi  .at,on  in  Au.vtrni  ia»  (r.,--rertion) ' 
(nor'Jrlioin-V'e.'Tl.fnlen  loyif',  in) 

Grade  n'^^.rirt  rrrv.r  r.bjoot  to  ri.hr  witl,  liniDod 
economic  H  o:.  ibll  J.tv»-..!:ow  to  ovorconio  advorro 
cl.in>atlc  oonditions  bv  irrj.:ation  and  nroblo,;^, 
entailed";   "Au.^trmia"  (ru.-^crti  on) 
Orade  11  "Problcn.  of  tho  vt n.i,-,at  i on  of  ro  M-on- 
oonl.rinr  on  uninf.abrLrnl  ar.n.";  m,A(,o1U:  ;„  Oconni^ 
(»'i/-n«tion)  (  iordrhc.i, -.;/.,., tfa.lc,  i'lr.l, 

'.erlin  in  -^rado  "  ..,,,.,„„^,„„  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

p.'^  a.  .n-p,Oj.r.  uf  nat-ral  rorom-cc.  and  Pood-' 
in  --n^'o  7  "Trnnol.oa  and  ...land  arc."  bavn  to  u'r 
Hnd.icd;  "rcoonia-'(;n,.v...-tion)   (".or.Hn  1' ,  1.^ 
'••o.v  -adnn-'.iirltr.nhor;:'..,  11..,,..,,.  „n.i  I  "Arid  ruvv'. 
-:oiorican.  .ndnn.,.rod  b^  .a  1  i  ni  ..t  i  on  ,  .,.o.,o„, 
'ln.-.rtiri..Uon"-   ":c.-:.:ibil,U'n,  ji,,,^,  „  f 

■-•xU-naionfor  U,o  j-roduolion  of  ro,;d  :       o  i  .-l  ■  i  n- 
■•■I'-a;-,   inor^a  r:  of  rapaoi  Iv"  Australia  ir;  a  -o;-', 
favoi'rabi  c  oxanni  n, 

con,,.,  f,  ion  wiLb  tho  oon,.,.nt  of  "-ui  f.ur.rdt'.  i  1 
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for  f:rinlc        the  WW  i.-  nn  idord  area  of  cMu\y. 
Oceania  v.-Uli  it?-  k^lond  nrcr  and  Lronohco  nnd  part- 
l^r  vq\>  '/ca.land  can  be  Dciccfod  wlion  dlrcu«r.incr 
"vol.-an.irm  ond  plate  Loc tonicr:",       pror^cribed^  with 
.students  of  rradoD  -11  and  1^2. 

"IlatujN'HT  vorol.nl.lon V  do]>nndono^'  on  clirialc"  .is 
anoUicr  toiun  in  /:rado   \r  ,  'n,r>     -.utb-woL^t;  nnd 
north-car.t  arr-ai:  of  VilJ   -ova  (vjji)  and  of  Tow 
(":aiedon.ia  wovJd  bo  a  '.:aiTf  in  ])olnt-.  ror  b)i(  rcf-.io- 
nal  rliul^,'  of  thin  ol)joctivo. 

Cy\r  bari.0  r>  l.va  l:cr:.:'  of  r.trnctp  ^' i  nr;  a  on  rri.on  l.uiii 
bcin[:  tlic  jirMi(:inlo  Mron  bor.io  nvlronmcnt  to  far- 
away' ro'Tjonr",  .it  \r:  liann^'  L*urnri,'^.i n^r  t}jat  the 
v.Toific  ;:r;r-\.i.on  i  r  onl^  uar-vi  na:i  Iv  iiien  o.i  onod  in  u 
Iho  cur.'icui.a.  Cb-i.our.O^'  not  f:noM^^,b  ].o:^Ron^;  arc 
av'ul:a)l^i  to  (jovf^r  thn  laoifio  Region  tborou.^hly 
cuid  completely',  but  bopornllv  rmf ^'ioiont  examples 
will  h^'c  boon  rivon  of  ho"  Ic   i  noon^oivito  tho 
i  uoifio  ':o'-M:^n  into  tmoto  toaobin'-  nni  tr:  in  the 
''V'dnral   i^piniblio  o^'  JltM-i-anv  ;»nd  '^ir^owhero. 
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^■ookci  conr.ui  tod 


vH^^iy}}        ArboJ.l3P!atorial.iPn        aUv.yr  ':urr.jcu- 
lum.    \>.1ho:r'to  fW-JO:;raphi riclio  rinnrlfvciKin  G/V  'f] 
T  vIiVl/in 'il^  }:.  et  nj.  ^.'Urricu.Lur:il;cn::r])Le  in  dnr 

•*       *.  t^'^  ''Urt^icii]n:ientvMcki 'jnr   in  int<  r 

nat.lona.l.on  '"crf-Joich  H  i'        nhG;lr.i/;-arr.l.  VX'M 
rCii-jr  J.   .  i'fytju^fl-  of  ^loo^^rv'p/iic  'nrLnnnion 
:^'»t.ionr')l  riouncil  .for  (loo'-rnT^hic  ;\lnc.:>lj.on 
*a]  tluiir/,'  Vi.'?r;. 

Vol,    1  /l.uttrniM,  PKM 

i'nrl  in:  l;alin](>np]  an  i'in^  '^nL^^rricht  'uid  r-io}ii:n- 
'■'>ri  In  U>^M 

;  :'''>ki.ind.'j rr^tn  fp   1   ■;;roniPn  17'- 
i;ai.burr:   ^.•Oir;i(>nTvi.r«ii  tl  ,i  n  i  on  ■.rvHonid':  '  rii-roniw  r^'-,] 
■■'^:-::on:  i-rWiro^nrJ  c^i  l;l  i  nirni  ^VduuidnrrltUV;  1  ,j<-'-. 

1  rv)^!kriiT^l  I'-:-/) 

npd<w>:;aohr':n:  nr  i  ciit  1  J  n  ion  l^rdip  •-i.nar^ 

:nrdriw  ir,-'  .rirnlnn:  H  oh  (,1  i  n  i  on  CUr  di-  ^inin/iri. 
?          '     n   t-  :  1 
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Gtufp  "j/'-'  t:riinf;l.a..M.  1"7H;  r.:ianr':n  7  bir-  Hriin- 
r.ladt  1078 

;'.aarland:  TchrnTan  flviima;?  iui'i  'irdlanK?  ?  rnarbriickm 
-dilcswini-'iolsloi  n:  i-flirnl  an  nvrinctninn  ijr,0 
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A  Personal   View  on   the  Designing  of  Geography  Plans 
in  Middle  School 


Sun  Dawen 
East  China  Normal  University 


A  teaching  plnn  Is  the  fruit  of  toachers*  preparing  lessons,  andlhe 
written  outline  In  the  final  preparatory  phase  of  his  teaching.  Through 
the  process  of  working  out  the  teaching  pi  in,  a  teacher  can  understand  the 
contents  of  the  teaching  materials  deeply,  set  the  teaching  aims,  design 
the  teaching  methods,  be  fully  prepared  for  the  teaching  equipment  and 
arrange  reasonably  the  teaching  procf»sses.  so  as  to  pledge  to  carry  on  his 
teaching  tasks  successfully. 

Through  the  teaching  plan»  we  could  see  the  teacher's  basic  skills  In 
his  teaching.  Many  things  should  be  considered  In  the  process  of  designing 
the  teaching  plan,  but  the  most  Important  Is  to  set  the  teaching  alms  and 
the  guiding  Ideology  which  gives  drnwnds  to  teaching  plans.  Teaching  Isn't 
merely  a  job  that  teachers  pass  on  knowledge  to  students,  what   Is  more 
significant   Is  to  arouse  students'   lnterp?;t  In  studying  geography  and  to 
devcMop  their  Intellectual  facultlrs.  In  order  to  lead  students  to  study 
geography  well .  we  should  n«kc  them  real  l7.e  that  this  subject  is  Indispen- 
sable for  our  four  modernizations  (of  agriculture,   industry,  national 
defence,  ami  science  and  technology),  and  create  the  ber>t  circumstance  lor 
them.  In  our  geography  teaching,  wo  should  carry  out  the  el  Id  tat  Ion 
method,  follow  the  objective  law.s  in  the  geography  teaching,  pay  attention 
tn  the  character  ist  lea  of  thl-.  subject,  and  moreover  unify  the  scientific 
qnal 1 ty  with  the  artistic  qual 1 ty. 

The  traditiorial  mot  hods  have  alw.-iys  paid  more  attention  to  hr^v  a 
teacher  do  and  Ignornd  how  a  student  do.  So  the  past  teaching  plans  nwiy  be 
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the  Mcachlng'  plans  and  not  be  the  Moaching  and  learning'  nlans.  A 
teacher  Is  the  doslgner  of  his  teaching  plan.  Hut,  no  matter  Sew  excellent 
the  pliins  are,  they  v/l  1 1  come  to  nothing,   If  his  students  are  short  of 
initiative  In  their  studies.  Therefore  In  th(;  course  of  our  designing  \we 
imist  keep  our  eyes  not  only  on  books  but  also  on  the  people. 

I,    StucKng  the  teachi  ng  ma  I  er  I  a  I  s  ,  determUiR  the  teaching  alms 

The  work  which  contains  the  strategic  objective  is  to  determine  teach- 
ing almr.  and  to  form  the  guiding  Ideology  for  our  teaching.  We  ought  to 
stand  on  n  vantage  point  and  have  a  far-sighted  view  and  keep  overall 
si  lu.it  ion  In  mind.  We  nwst  know  the  position  where  I  he  teaching  contents 
hold  In  the  teaching  system,  and  we  must  even  think  of  the  relationships 
between  this  subject  and  Its  neighbour  subjects.  The  central  contents  and 
the  general  requlrenwnts  for  the  teaching  should  be  refected  in  Ihe  teach- 
ing almr,,  that  Is,  what  geographic  knowledge  and  skills  the  studentn 
master  and  what  progress  In  their  intellectual  faculties  they  should  get 
and  1k)W  wp  Infiltrate  the  Ideological  education  Into  our  teaching, 

VV(?  should  understand  throughly  the  requirements  given  by  our  syllabus 
and  the  Intention  of  the  teaching  materials.  Then       should  analyse  Its 
structure  .ind  nuke  clear  its  consistency  and  dig  intelleclu.il  factors  from 
It. 

Thr  rrlatinnshlp  among  the  focal  parts,   the  difficult  parts  and  the 
kry  part'^  must  be  well  dealt  with  In  our  studying  the  materials.  Why 
r.houlrl  we  Mnph,ir>l7.e  the  fo(:al  parts  and  deemphasize  the  less  Important 
part-.?  The  ans-'ver   I   ,  If  we  don't  do  so,   there  wouldn't  be  enough  time  to 
finish  oui  teaching.  The  core  or  the  key  In  a  main  materials  is  uf^ually 
the  y.ny  partn  lu  out  teaching,  but  It  doehn't  mean  that  all  the  difficult 
paftr  in  nvilerlals  are  the  crucial  parts  in  teaching.  S^xne  crucial  parts 
in  tr.KhlriR  ,Tfr  b.islc  knoledge  and  not  difficult,  but  they  are  Important 
(or  Ihelt  \)\r\rv  In  the  whole  chapter.  We  should  pay  attention  to  them  when 
we  arr  preparing  the  1  en  sons.  We  must  nvke  sure  of  the  difference  and  the 
relationship  between  the  focus  In  materials  and  tne  focur.  In  nur  l^».ir.hlng. 
V\\n  (ofMHM   Ir.  the  InlefnnI  lelallon  or  essence  of  the  geographic  HUng3 
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which  have  been  contained  In  the  contents  of  the  materials,  and  Is  the 
em^ihaslzed  parts  In  the  materials.  The  latter  Is  the  parts  that  teachers 
consider  to  be  Important  In  accordance  wl th  the  teaching  alms  and  tasks, 
the  base  of  students  In  studies  and  the  features  of  their  age.  The  focus 
in  teaching  shouldn't  be  decided  until  the  teachers  have  studied  on  the 
texts  deeply  and  researched  the  realities  of  students  carefully.  Sometime 
the  focus  In  the  materials  Is  the  focu/;  in  the  teaching,  but  sometime  not. 
A  specific  analysis  Is  necessary  here.  The  so-called  difficult  parts  are 
those  which  the  students  couldn't  understand  easily.  Difficult  to  under- 
stand Is  sometimes  due  to  a  relatively  profund  truth  or  a  relatively 
abstract  concept,  and  Is  sometimes  due  to  a  lack  of  perceptu:^l  knofwledge 
or  basic  knowledge  In  this  aspect.  Generally  speaking*  If  a  difficult  part 
coincides  with  a  focal  part,  or  a  difficult  part  Is  a  key  problem,  we 
should  work  out  a  more  detailed  plan  and  make  a  more  thorough  speech  on 
this  part,  and  moreover  give  some  examples  so  as  to  expound  or  to  bear  out 
the  part  a  1 1 -s idedly . ( Let  students  explore  and  think  deeply  from  theory  to 
practice  and  phenomenon  to  essence.)  But  If  a  difficult  part  Is  the  minor 
part  In  a  material,  we  mustn't  spend  much  time  on  It  so  as  not  reserve  the 
order  of  Importance  only  because  the  minor  part  Is  difficult.  Accordingly, 
when  we  are  solving  a  difficult  point  we  must  bring  efforts  to  bear  on  the 
right  spot.  A  teacher  should  be  good  at  explaining  an  abstract  concept  In 
images  and    expo\indlng  a  profound  truth  In  simple  language,  and  lead  his 
students,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult  and  from  the  knew  to  the  unknow, 
to  f'xplore  an  to  think...   .  Once  the  conditions  are  ripe,  the  difficult 
can  be  readily  solved. 

Willie  analysing  and  organizing  the  nviterlaln  wc  must  uphold  this  view, 
'Everything  has  two  aspects'.'  Wc  must  learn  to  dig  Into  books  and  jump 
frotn  It.  11  Is  merely  relative  for  us  to  fix  the  major  parts  or  the  minor 
parts  for  a  material  and  to  fix  the  detailed  partr,  or  the  simple  parts  for 
a  teaching  plan.  Perhaps  ihn  major  contents  contains  some  minor  elements 
and  perhaps  the  minor  contain  soinethlng  Important.  Of  course  In  a  teaching 
plan  the  writing  of  the  major  parts  should  be  detailed,  however  as  for  the 
writing  of  the  minor  parts  we  s!iould  describe  its  essentials  in  simple 
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language  and  don't  miss  them.  Moreover^  In  a  teaching  plan  the  coherence 
of  the  major  parts  and  thr  detailed  parts  should  be  i»ade  clear,  the 
liansltlon  from  a  part  to  another  should  be  smooth  and  the  guiding  ideo- 
logy  should  run  through  it  from  beglnlng  to  end. 

liecause  the  geographic  things  obviously  have  a  synthetic  feature  and 
a  regional  feature,  so  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  help  students  to 
set  np  the  concept  of  space  distribution.  Images  and  pictures  of  land- 
scapes are  important  parts  in  teaching  materials,  therefore  we  should 
make  conscientious  researches  on  them  while  designing  the  teaching  plans. 
Maps  can  help  us  nxptain  the  rules  of  distribution  and  combination  as 
well  as  Interaction  of  the  geoRraphlc  things  and  phenomena  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Images  and  pictures  of  landscape  which  can  broaden 
studnnts*  visual  field  In  geography  are  In  favour  of  making  them  produce 
an  association  of  Ideas  and  deepen  their  thinking.  We  must  pay  attention 
to  these  features  In  the  teaching  of  geography  when  we  are  deslgmnlng 
and  preparing  teaching  equipments. 

Designing  the  teaching  methods,  preparing  the  leaching  equipments 
Whether  or  not  a  teacher  himself  with  a  wealth  of  geographic  know- 
lerlRO  can  pass  on  It  to  his  students  successfully,  here  Is  a  problem  of 
n»et»  .(I..  Mr.  Ye  Shengtao  (A.D.   1894-1988)  said.   'To  give  lessons  doesn't 
absolutely  moan  to  speak  texts  and  ask  students  to  re«T«ml.ei'  sentences  by 
heart  and  respect  It  without  mlr.slng  a  word.  The  primary  task  In  teach- 
ing lies  In  understanding  profoundly  the  contents  oi  a  well-  compiled 
text  nnd  helping  and  leading  students  to  observe,  to  experiment  and  to 
think.  A  solid  foundation  must  be  laid  for  students'  further  studies  In 
the  future...        (See  'China  F..lucat  Ion  GaxeMe' .  Feb.  18.  1984.)  The 
particularity  of  teaching  activities  make  It  a  rule  that  the  leaching 
and  learnlnR  In  geography,   like  those  of  any  other  subject,  neither 
extnts  independently  outs  I rie  a  given  substantia*  form,  nor  Is  transmit- 
ted by  r.uch  direct  v>'ays  as  haudlng  It  from  hand  to  hand,  exchanging  It 
ffcxn  mouth  to  imuth  aiul  passing  it  from  bralN  to  oraini   U  nm^l  be 
lranr.inl  t  ted  through  substantial  modHims  In  order  to  get  certain 
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material  forms,  In  this  way,  the  teaching  might  be  possible.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  theory  of  system,  the  teaching  process  always  assimes 
certain  activities  which  differ  in  nature,    in  level  and  In  form,  and  it 
Is  a  whole.  A  teaching  must  give  consideration  to  every  side  and  mustn't 
adopt  this  way,   'not  seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees.' 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  theory  of  Information,  all  kinds  of  Infor- 
mation transmitted  by  a  teacher  to  his  students,  apart  from  the  scienti- 
fic and  intellectual  value  In  teaching  materials,  what  teaching  method 
and  what  kind  of  equipments  and  what  sorts  of  artistic  language  the 
teacher  has  used  can  bring  about  different  effects  with  the  same  Infor- 
mation. Therefore  what  a  teacher  has  taught  does  not  mean  what  his 
students  can  understand.  A  teacher  should  not  become  a  'porter'  who 
always  carries  bags  from  a  place  to  another  when  he  Is  Imparting  know- 
ledge to  his  students,  his  sacred  duty  Is  try  to  open  sttidents'  intel- 
lectural  windows  and  to  give  them  a  key  for  the  knowledge  treasure  house. 
There  are  various  specific  teaching  tDethcds  such  as  traditional  lecture, 
talking,  analogy,  observation,  synthesis  and  analysis,  and  so  on,  which 
sijrmed  up  by  our  predecessors  and  have  had  their  original  Ideas.  With 
the  innovation  of  geography  teaching  methods,  apart  from  using  many 
modern  methods  of  other  countries  for  reference,  a  lot  of  comrades  in 
the  forefront  the  geographic  teaching  have  initiated  quite  a  few  of  new 
ntethodswith  our  national  features  such  as  guidance-based  self-study. 
Intensive  learning,  undergu idence  learning,  progressive  heuristic  method 
with  question-  raising  and  the  rrethod  of  combining  readaing,  discussing, 
lecturing  and  practising,  and  so  on.  But  each  method  has  a  cofimon  fea- 
ture that  they  all  have  taken  the  fieuristic  method  and  self -study  a:, 
guiding  Ideology  and  strnnscd  that  teaching  activities  must  conform  to 
the  rule  of  cognition  toman  and  must  arouse  students'  desire  In  them- 
selves for  knowledge  and  develop  Intellectual  faculties  by  their  contra- 
dictory conflicts  in  thinking.  A  tcachnr  who  play  a  leading  role  should 
krop  his  eyes  on  'loading'   in  earnest,  and  not  on  'cramnong ' . 'TakinK  the 
tide  at  the  flood'  nKjans  a  teacher  should  lead  students  along  their 
'train  of  thought',  and  not  mnan  that  he  gives  his  students  n)echanlcc'l 
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requirements  :o  ask  them  to  answer  questions  only  In  accordance  with  what 
his  teacher  has  written  clown.  On  a  crucial  problem,  teachers  should  lec- 
ture throiighl/.  but  the  lecture  also  has  two  aspects,   that  Is  to  say,  on 
the  basis  of  Indcpedent  thinking  by  students,   teachers  can  put  forward  a 
question  to  lil.s  students;  If  the  an?wer  Is  ripht,  teachers  should  find 
out  haw  the  anrwer  is  right  and  why  Is  right;   If  the  answer  has  a  typical 
mistake,  we  also  nako  sure  how  It  Is  wrong  and  what  cause  the  wrong;  If 
necessciry,  even  we  can  use  the  'reduction  to  absurdity',  that  a  concept 
which  contains  some  typical  mistakes  has  been  raised  on  purpose  and  then 
It  can  be  clarified  by  students  themselves  In  discussion.  Thus,  students 
could  be  Impressed  more  deeply  by  proving  pro  and  con.  As  for  the  time  of 
a  class.  It  Is  unscltable  to  take  up  much  time  for  teacher's  lecture. 
What  a  tracher  has  said  nwiy  be  too  much  and  too  detailed,  and  this  would 
replace  what  students  should  think  by  themselves.   In  this  case  we  would 
rathor  let  them  think  "In  activity"  then  the  teacher  lecture  "through". 

Teaching  aids  and  teaching  equipments  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
effefU  attained  in  teaching.  Some  good  wall  maps,  hanging  charts, 
picuiins  and  models  arc  able  to  help  students  better  think  in  terms  of 
im.igr's.  Some  geographic  andlo-vlsua<  education  means  also  can  help  us 
understand  the  contents  of  the  materials  more  scientifically  and  more 
dUtlnctly.  Mcwevor,  It  will  not  Ue  good  to  use  so  many  aids  In  our  tea- 
chlnft.  nocause  the  ur,c  of  a  large  niniber  aids  had  diverted  the  students' 
attention  In  soitio  "performance  teaching",  wo  should  take  warning. 

^.    Arranging  the  procer.s  of  teaching  reasonably 

In  dor.lgning  the  pmcess  of  geographic  tdachlng,  we  ought  to  pay 
allenllon  to  the  whole  "teaching  and  learning"  system  after  we  have 
determined  the  teaching  guiding  Ideology,  Further  we  should  put  the  tea- 
ching activity  Into  a  good  order  and  make  the  lnform£itlon  transmission 
bolwr»en  teacher  and  student  be  In  the  three-dimensional  and  mul  1 1 -dl  rer- 
llonal  condition  In  order  to  adjust  the  leading  role  of  teacher  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  students  to  the  best  state. 

In  the  past  t  IriK?,  when  we  were  designing  we  often  regarded  organlr- 
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Ing,  reviewing,   lecturing,  consolidating  and  assigning  as  five  important 
links.  As  the  inheritance  and  the  using  of  the  experience  of  our  prede- 
cessors for  reference,  it   is  rcproachless,  but  making  the  "five  links" 
lixedwill  be  unsuitable,  On  the  contrary,  we  shoud  strive  to  go  on 
inproving  and  creating  on  the  basis  of  surrmar i z ing  our  fresh  experience. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  importancp  to  choose  Ihe  type  for  a  class  in  the 
process  of  teaching.  For  instance,  the  effect  will  not  be  good  if  we  do 
not  follow  the  rule  which  should  be  follow  in  "a  class  if  reviewing".  The 
enthusiasm  of  students  will  run  high,   if  we  use  the  method  of  field 
observation  as  a  auxiliary  method  in  natiue  geography  teaching.  The  so- 
called  "type"  reflecting  the  character  of  a  class  is  the  exterior  form  of 
speciofic  expression  of  teaching  contents  and  teaching  alms.  The  differ- 
ent "types"  have  their  orders  and  their  phases  In  the  processes  of  leach- 
ing, the  organic  combination  of  the  orders  and  phases  forms  the  structure 
in  a  class . 

From  the  viewpoint  of  theory  of  system,  the  structure  of  the  teaching 
process  Is  also  a  system.  The  so-called  system  Is  a  relatively  stable  and 
unified  organic  whole  consisting  of  related  factors  of  a  given  quantlvy. 
In  the  process,   the  activities  that  students  obtain  knowledge  and  develop 
their  Intellectual  faculties  on  their  own  Initiative  take  the  form  of 
listening,  reading,  looking  and  wr  I  ting  whose  core  Is  thinking  and 
language  training.  In  the  procejss  If  the  activities  resort  to  this 
approach  which  a  teacher  lectures  and  students  learn,  the  information 
transmission  wl  1 1  be  the  crarrmlng  method  and  In  the  tv^o-dimenslonal  and 
unidirectional  .state;  students  will  have  lltllo  room  for  creative  think- 
ing;  the  activities  of  listening,  reading,   looking  and  writing  will  not 
gain  a  synthetic  developivint  and  teaching  effect  will  be  Influenced.  If 
tc'achers  pay  attention  to  lead  students  to  study  by  their  (»wn  and  to 
ti;lnk  I  ndiipendcnt  ly,  and  pay  attention  to  the  development  of  necessary 
dlscu;:*ilon,  thus  the  students  will  not  only  take  more  Initiative  In  their 
thinking,  but  the  Information  tranrunisslon  wl  1 1  be  In  the  "two-dlrec- 
tlonal*  nnd  "  thrce-dirnenn  lona  1  *  r.tntc  as  well.  At  the  moment  if  the 
teachers  are  able  to  grasp  correctly  the  feedback  information  from 
students  and  control  properly,  and  ■crjml)lne"  the  students'  train  of 
thought  with  the  teachers*,  t!ie  .irlivltlcs  will  got  the  best  strut:  ture. 
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In  Iho  process  we  should  think  of  students  from  beglning  to  end.  Tea- 
chlcR  olfocts  and  teaching  qunllty  lie  crucially  In  «,hat  students  have 
learned  and  not  In  wl.at  a  teacher  has  taught.  Mere  Is  a  problem  of 
"learning  fewer  but  better  and  understanding  fuller.  In  the  past.  n«ny 
teachers  Inclined  to  the  view,  "concisely  lecturing  nnd  practlsl.ig  more". 
The  Idcn.  "concisely  lecturing"  meets  with  approval,  "practising  more" 
warrants  consideration.  Moreover,  the  view,  "cocnblnlng  lecturing  wl  th 
practising"  Is  not  bad.  but  too  much  practice  may  be  a  heavy  burden  for 
students.  Thus,  apart  from  what  students  have  understood,  students  should 
be  given  strict  p.actlce  until  they  understand  wol I .  The  depth  of  teach- 
ing should  bo  suited  to  the  level  of  most  students  and  can  have  stxne 
elastlctlvy".  In  the  course  of  practice,  we  must  carry  out  the  policy  of 
teaching  students  according  to  their  aptitude  and  give  different  requlre- 
,«,„ts  to  studdnnts  of  different  levels,  making  the  advanced  'be  full'  and 
tho  poor  be  able  to  'digest'.  Because  the  time  for  the  various  phase  of 
teaching  structure  Is  by  and  large  In  proportion,  (of  course,  a  flexible 
adjustment  Is  permitted.)  a  teacher  should  control  the  t  l.ne  precisely  In 
his  teaching.  It  may  not  be  good  that  sai«  teachers  remain  to  spout 
eloquent  speeches  when  they  have  heard  the  bell  rings.  (The  he.cinaster  of 
Yuc.nl  Middle  School  of  Shanghai  had  announced  to  the  teaching  staff  that. 
,„  order  to  remind  the  teacher  of  flnlchlng  the  class  on  time,  the  monit- 
or h.is  the  right  to  order  "stand  up".) 

C^ographlc  teaching  Is  a  science,  and  on  art  as  well.  We  mu.st  there- 
for,' not  only  consider  the  scientific  structure  In  the  course  of  geogra- 
phic teaching,  hut  also  research  the  beauty  of  the  structure  of  a  geogra- 
phy .  lass  further.  How  to  begin  a  <  tass?  Ilc^v  to  bring  It  to  a  climax?  H«v 
,o  .al-,0  questions  and  organise  discussion?  And  how  to  end  the  class?  All 
,„or..-  are  directly  concerned  with  the  -  '.dents'  mood.  Generally  speaking 
rom.,rk  m,.st  he  concise  and  able  to  arouse  Imnedlately  the  students' 
intrrrsl  .nd  catch  their  attention.  The  concrete  ways  could  be  either 
coming  straight  to  the  points  or  arranging  cleverly  metaphors  and  plot- 
ting riddles  on  purpose  so  as  to  stimulate  students'   Imaginations.  Thus. 
.niMdonls  wonld  be  enthused  In  one  or  two  minutes.  One  .students  are  In 
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high  spirits^  their  train  of  thought  will  be  unlocl<ed  and  their  thin)<ing 
will  be  in  activity,  This  is  a  'golden  time*  in  the  process,  The  core  of 
the  teaching  should  be  In  full  swing  at  this  tin>e»  That  Is  to  say,  more 
teaching  contents  could  be  given  new,  We  must  bring  the  activity  gradual- 
ly to  the  high  tide  while  the  students  are  still  in  the  ascendant,  If  the 
information  transmission  between  teacher  and  students  is  controlled 
pioperly*   'a  good  achievement'  will  be  in  sight.  This  is  what  Confucius 
(551-479  B.C)  once  said»  "not  inspire  one  until  he  is  in  high  spirits, 
and  not  arouse  him  until  he  is  Jolly',  If  students  have  no  psychological 
^reparation  and  are  not  in  the  "very  moment"  at  which  they  want  to  knew 
solnething  but  they  could  not  say  anything,   the  teacher  need  not  cram  the 
knowledge  down  their  'throat*  alono.  Once  the  students  concentrate  their 
attentioin  on  studying  and  go  all  out  to  do  it,   the  teacher  must  seize 
the  opportunity  and  bi  ing  the  teaching  to  a  climax,  and  at  the  same  time 
finish  the  very  core  of  the  teaching.  But   it  is  unsuitable  for  us  to  pro- 
long the  time  of  strengthening  memory,   imagination  and  thinking  and  vio- 
late the  notual  laws  of  excitation  and  inhibition.  Therefore  aftci  the 
process  reaches  its  high  tide,  we  should  give  a  small  "adjustownt*  so  as 
to  let  students  get  a  chanc3  to  make  the  knowledge  tidy  and  store  up  the 
information  effectively  In  their  brains.  Because  there  is  a  process  of 
co.t^nition  in  students*  and  the  comprehension  has  its  stages,  the  melody 
of  teaching  should  have  its  rhythm.  Sometimes  like  "opening  a  sluice  gate 
and  letting  the  water  turbnlently  rush  down*;  Sometimes  like  a  slowly  and 
windingly  flowing  brook.  In  the  teaching  the  manner  of  tension  alternat- 
ing with  relaxation  and  excitation  alternating  with  inhibition  could  make 
the  exciting  cerebral  cortex  of  students  take  a  reasonable  rest,   the  tea- 
ching frequency  becotnes  "smooth"  in  the  "fine  turning",  and  the  students' 
thinking  nuintaln  their  vigour  of  youth  forever. 

A  class  ending  is  not  only  like  'damning  a  current',  being  brief  and 
forceful  ahd  having  a  feature  ol  stagesj  but  also  like  'closing  with 
unfolding',  leaving  the  suspension  and  a  vant  field  to  students  for  their 
thi  nklng  Irtdnpendent  ly . 

in  the  process  of  teaching,  tho  perfection  in  the  mood  structure  of 
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teacher  and  nludents  are  directly  concerned  wl th  »he  teaching  effect. 
Every  word  and  deed  of  the  teacher  should  shew  concern  for  his  students. 
The  teacher  whose  mood  Is  bold  and  prompt,  and  whose  attitude  Is  soleirti 
and  natural  will  give  students  more  encouragements  and  more  Influences. 
All  these  should  be  considered  In  our  designing.  In  brief,  If  a  teacher 
prepar#»s  lessons  conscientiously  and  all-sldedly,  and  works  diligently, 
hlfl  students  will  be  affected  and  will  study  hard  for  our  four  moderniza- 
tions. 

4.    Researching  the  realities  of  students'  knowledge  and  ntudcnts*  think- 
ing carrying  out  the  policy  'teaching  students  in  accordance  with 
their  aptitude' 

The  leaching  alms  must  be  carried  out  finally  to  every  student.  Scme- 
llmes  a  teacher  with  a  well-  designed  teaching  plan  couldn't  arouse 
nttidents*   Interest  In  studying,  the  teacher  talks  on  and  on,  but  the 
students  lake  in  less  and  less. Mere  Is  a  problem  of  "knowing  the  students 
and  being  good  at  teaching",  the  more  the  teacher  knows  his  students  and 
haniwnlous  their  relationship  Is,  the  more  easily  the  teaching  will 
succeed.  If  a  teacher  couldn't  arouse  students'  Interest,  the  reasons  may 
be  ;hat  the  'starting-point'  of  teaching  Is  too  high  and  slMdents 
couldn't  understand  well,  and  the  students  have  nwstered  some  contents* 
tholr  trather  has  taught  and  couldn't  concentrate  their  attention  on  It. 
So  tho  teaching  art  ran  not  only  Inspire  the  students'  desire  to  study 
wlMlnj»IVi  and  ptit  thorn  Into  a  popaltlvo  place  at  which  they  can  study 
with  more  Inltlatlvej  btil  can  also  give  tho  'elastic'  requirements  to  the 
teichlng,  tluis  carrying  otil  the  policy  of  "teaching  students  In  accord- 
antn  with  their  aptitude". 

Toarhlng  is  a  functional  system,  tho  'Information'  which  Is  reflected 
while  the  students  answer  questions,  do  exercises,  are  tested,  and 
examined  In  a  class.  Is  the  Important  factor:,  which  Influence  teacher  In 
preparing  lessons,  A  teacher  munt  do  what  he  can  and  know         students  in 
studying  and  thinking  by  all  mnans.  The  more  completely  and  ftore  ac(  ra- 
toly.  the  bettor. 
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Dealing  with  both  the  teaching  side  and  the  leuening  side,  on  the  one 
hand»  the  teacher  should  knoM/  his  students  and  be  good  at  teaching;  on 
the  other  hand,  students  should  know  their  teacher  and  be  good  at  learn- 
ing. Only  when  students  and  their  teacher  know  each  other,  the  education- 
al Information  exchanges  smoothly  and  Is  controlled  properly,  can  the 
teaching  achieve  an  ideal  effect. 

The  Song  Dynasty  educationist  Zhang  Zai  (A. D. 1020-1077 )  once  said, 
•1/  one  is  absent -mi  nc'ed  and  with  narrow  interest,  he  will  get  nothing 
through  learning.*  That  Is  to  say,  a  student  who  Is  "absent-minded'  will 
not  study  well.  A  teacher  therefore  must  not  only  teach  students  to 
master  knowledge,  but  also  help  them  take  a  correct  attitude  towards 
study.  A  negative  factor  students  take  in  their  studying  is  often 
inseparable  from  their  lack  of  a  motive  force  of  studying  and  the  know- 
ledge. If  a  teacher  wants  to  know  his  s^udents,  he  should  bbe  concerned 
for  them  and  help  them  »  especially  those  who  do  not  do  well  in  their 
studies.  Only  when  the  teacher  is  concerned  for  them  and  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  them,  will  students  be  willing  to  confide  in  their  teacher 
and  can  teacher  understand  really  what  Is  difficult  for  their  study.  Only 
by  having  a  tacit  mutual  understanding  will   the  information  exchange  be 
high-quality.  If  a  teacher  only  keeps  his  eyes  on  books  and  only  keeps 
his  teaching  plan  in  mind,  the  exchange  will  have  no  depth  and  no  bright- 
ness, and  it  will  be  difficult  to  raise  the  teaching  effect.  Concequent lyr 
knowing  the  realities  of  students  is  an  indispensable  and  important  link. 

5,    Pay  attention  to  the  developing  of  students'   Intellectual  faculties 

At  the  present  timCi  we  have  begun  to  notice  how  to  develop  students* 
intellectual  faculties  ingeographic  teaching.  But,  some  comrades  think 
that  more  effects  will  be  got,  if  we  grasp  the  "two  basics'  (basic  knov- 
ledge  and  basic  skills)  than  we  grasp  the  'intellectual  faculties*,  it 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  carry  out  the  step  of  grnsping  specifically 
students'   intellectual  facul t ies  whi le  designing  the  teaching  plans. 
Other  comrades  think  that  although  it  is  good  to  develop  students'  intel- 
lectual faculties,  the  heavy  loads  for  students,  few  class  hours  for 
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geographic  rdiicallon  and  limited  energies  for  teachers,  make  the  step  be 
conwthing  like  'distant  water  which  can  not  put  nearby  fire'.  Therefore, 
they  are  relulant  lo  put  a  lot  of  efforts  In  tholr  preparing.  A  Improve- 
ment would  be  needed  here.  I  think.  Vte  must  make  students  master  the 
knwvlcdge  and  skills  and  develop  their  Intellectual  faculties  In  geogra- 
phic lodchlng.  Wo  should  firmly  believe  that,  the  two  things  could 
supplement  each  other.  Now.  In  the  course  of  our  research  on  teaching  and 
our  deslging,  we  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  developoxjnts  of 
students'  Intellectual  faculties.  This  Is  an  Important  link  to  raise  our 
aducatlonal  quality  at  root.  First  of  all,  we  should  decide  under  the 
guiding  thinking,   that  the  dove lo^«lont  of  Intellectual  faculties  shall 
not  be  a  dispensable  'soft  task'  and  must  be  constantly  streni.'thened  with 
the  deepening  of  the  educational  rcrfonn.  We  should  rcallr.e  that,  develop 
'students'  Intellectual  faculties  could  help  them  master  the  geographic 
knwledge  greater,  faster,  better  and  more  economically.  As  for  the 
choice  of  tho  contents  of  the  materials,  we  must  not  only  choosf  the 
geographic  kntwledge  consisting  of  more  Intellectual  factors  In  the 
materials  Into  the  conditions  which  can  bring  about  the  development  of 
students'  Intellectual  value  between  the  choice  If  the  'geomechanlcs'  and 
tho  choice  of  the  'plate  tectonics',  which  explain  tho  course  of  the 
topography  of  our  country,  and  It  is  also  different  from  the  lovel  of 
developing  the  students'  thinking  that  the  knowledge  whether  Is  passeed 
on  I'V  toathor  or  Is  under^stood  Independently  by  students  wl  th  the  discus- 
sion ofRanlrcd  by  their  teacher.  Hence.  In  our  designing  we  should  '-hlnk 
of  rhonon  contents  which  can  help  students  develop  their  Intellectual 
facul t los  as  wel 1 . 

The  eHutatlon  of  patriotism  and    other  education  of  political 
thonghl  In  our  seographlc  teaching  Is  able  to  bring  various  Intellectual 
faclorr.  Into  piny  .it  root,  thus  becoming  the  motive  force  to  develop  the 
Intel Ir.tual  faculties  This  Is  the  first  thing  that  could  not  be  Ignored. 
Judging  from  thn  contents  of  deve lopment .  thinking  Is  the  core  of  the 
dcvnlo|<nont  of  tho  Intellectual  faculties,  observation  Is  a  guide  to 
thinking.  The  onr-s Idrdner.s  In  observation  necessarily  leads  to  the 
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limitations  In  thinking,  The  gradualness  In  thinking  requires  that  obser- 
vation need  a  progressively  deepening  course.  Memory  Is  the  reflections 
or  reproduction  of  old  things  In  our  brains,  In  our  teaching  we  must 
Intensify  the  memorial  marks,  especially  the  crucial  by  all  effective 
means,  $o  as  to  create  a  foundation  and  a  condition  for  students'  think- 
ing. In  our  designing,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
students*  abilities  to  keep  In  touch  with  practice  and  to  explore  the 
unknow  on  the  basis  of  the  knowing  knowledge.  An  Imaginative  ability  to 
create  the  new  Images  Is  a  kind  of  special  form  of  thinking,  and  an 
Important  sign  of  creative  thinking.  It  Is  necessary  to  encourage 
students  to  break  the  thinking  which  has  been  shaped  by  traditional 
customs,  to  allow  them  to  put  forward  ne^v  Ideas  which  may  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  teacher's  and  to  apply  the  way  of  diversifying  xhinklng*  tak- 
ing an  all-sided  view  of  things.  The  questions  to  students  put  forward  by 
teacher  could  have  different  but  correct  answers.  So»   the  elasticity  In 
thinking  could  be  shewn,  This  will  help  to  keep  the  students  In  great 
suspense*  tluis  having  an  ability  to  change  students*  fixed  way  of  think- 
ing. In  our  present  geographic  teaching  Innovation!  It  appears  that 
special  emphasis  nnjst  be  given  to  developing  students*  Intelloctua) 
faculties  and  particular  to  cultivate  their  ability  of  self-study  and 
creative  thinking.  H  middle  school  students  have  a  too  heavy  load  and 
can  not  digest  what  they  have  learnt.   It  will  certainly  influence  the 
normal  develorjn¥?nts  of  f5luHonls'  Intellectual  faculties.  Only  when 
students  learn  a  bit  less  but  a  hit  more  succinctly  and  flexUilyi  will 
they  be  able  to  learn  more  actively  and  will  we  be  able  to  bring  const- 
antly the  newest  dcvc lojjnenls  in  science  and  technology  Inco  our  fi^'ogra- 
phlc  teaching.  In  his  Inscription  to  Jingnhan  school   In  Beijing,  C^made 
Deng  Xiaoping  points  out.,   'education  m\i8t  face  the  modernization,  mu^i 
face  the  world,  and  must  face  the  future'.   It  may  be  our  signf leant 
starting  point  that  In  the  designing  of  our  teaching  plans*  we  nu<;t 
reflect  this  guiding  thinking  and  stress  self-study  and  develop  students' 
Intel Icclual  facul t les. 
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INNOVATIONS  IN  COLLECIAL  GKOCRAPHT:  A  OlALLRNCB  FOR  KEALISH 
Patricia  Green-Hilberg 

ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  how  one  educational  cstabllshmGnt 
has  tackled  the  many  problems  related  to  field  work,  by  taking  the 
relatively  ununual  ste|i  of  employing  audio-visual  materials  in  different 
and  challenging  ways»  The  accompanying  videotape  presents  visually  how 
this  was  done,  and  the  response  of  students  to  this  method  of  learning. 


The  difficulties  that  face  anyone  attempting  work  in  the  field  In 
geography,  or  any  other  subject,  are  legion  and  daunting.  (Bverson  1970)» 

The  purpose  oT  chls  pappr  is  to  discuss  this  key  problem  U\  relation  to  one 
educational  establishment's  handling  of  the  challenge  and  !iow  it  has 
innovated  programmes  that  are  both  stimulating  and  gratifying  for  the 
student f 

In  order  to  place  the  Innovatloii  in  perepectlve  a  brief  historical  survey 
followSf 

Geographic  educators  have  traditionally  placed  con<;lderable  importance  on 
field  work  as  a  necessary  skill  of  the  geographer.  Even  in  the  nineteen 
twenties  Falrgrlve's  teaching  was  emphatic  and  uncompromising  that, 
geography  should  be  learnt  through  the  soles  of  ones  boots.  (Falrgrieve. 
1926). 

Field  work  enables  the  student  to  observe  and  correlate  in  the  landscape 
what  the  clansroom  is,  nnd  is  not,  able  to  teach.  Integration  of  field  work 
with  course  work  is  entirely  natural  since  the  problems  investigated  arise 
from  the  latter  in  a  spontaneous  manner.  (Tldswell  1970). 
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Field  work  rtnd  the  field  trip  carried  out  by  nn  individual  or  group  becomes 
the  means  of  learning  geographical  concepts  by  direct  observation  of  the 
landflcnpe,  however,  whilst  the  field  trip  or  a  learning  exercise  Is 
exceedingly  valuable,  restrictions  of  various  kinds  frequently  hinder  its 


In  the  Quebec  CRGEPS  (College  d'Enselgnnmcnt  C6n6ral  et  Profeeslonnol )  as 
In  many  InBtltutlons  of  higher  cducatlonp  there  are  many  restrictions 
encountered  when  attempting  to  implement  a  field  exercise. 

These  Include:- 

Locatlon;  Distance  Is  always  a  major  factor  in  Canada. 

CUnutc:  Due  to  severe  frost,  heavy  snow  fall  and  spring  flooding,  the 
ti?rraln  Is  inaccessible  from  November  to  Hay.  Thus  the  actual  time  frame 
Cor  field  work  Is  limited  to  about  6  weeks  during  September  and  October, 
nnd  less  than  I  month  in  April/Hay.  (The  CEGEP  year  runs  from  September  to 
mia  May.) 

Financial;  Finance  la  always  a  problem  and  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Individual  CEGEP  varies  greatly  from  subsidised  funding  to  no  financial 
qupport  al  all.  Lab.  fees  are  an  additional  cost  factor  to  students. 

Time:  The  'Cahler*  or  'Programmes  et  Cours  dc  Dlplfine  d'Etudes  Coll^giales* 
recommends  field  work  but  do»»9  not  offer  course  credit  time  for  it  to  be 
carried  out,  therefore  limiting  the  txtent  and  distance  of  any  field  work 
(Cnhler  19B7-B8).  Trnditlonally  some  of  theae  problems  have  been  solved  by 
Investigating  only  the  Immediate  neighbourhood,  and  utilUing  the 
weekends,  tn  addition  many  coUeglal  instructors  devote  substantial  parts 
of  their  weekends  or  vacations  to  preliminary  studies  of  the  field  area, 
nelpcting  routes  and  study  materials  i*nd  making  a  ground  reconnaissance  of 
tho  area,  usually  at  their  own  expense.  All  of  these  factors  sre  further 
compoundeH  by  the  fact  thst  Increasing  numbers  of  students  are  Involved  in 
the  labour  market  nnd  aro  unnvailable  out  of  formal  college  hours. 
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In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and  to  actively  Involve  our  CEGEP 
students  in  nore  relevant  learning,  innovative  teaching  techniques  have 
been  developed  at  CEGEP  JOHN  ABBOTT  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  field  work 
experience* 

Colloglal  Geography  Departments  up  to  the  present  1988,  have  been 
responsible  for  setting  their  own  examinations,  free  from  input  by  the 
Minlst^re  de  1 •Enseignement  supSrieur  et  de  la  Science,  of  the  Government 
of  Quebec.  The  only  requirement  haa  been  that  Instructors  follow  the 
guidelines  in  the  official  'Cahier*.  A  document  concerned  more  with 
illumination  than  recommendation.  As  this  is  written  in  French  without  an 
official  English  translation,  there  has  existed  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  material  to  be  covered  and  the  methodology  to  be  followed.  This  has 
therefore  opened  the  way  to  experimental  teaching  practices,  where  instead 
of  the  mode  of  teaching  relegating  the  student  to  a  passive  role,  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  actively  become  involved  in  his/her  own  learning. 
As  was  reported  in  Freiburg  198^.  (Green.  Strachan  and  Milberg)  the  John 
Abbott  geography  department  has  become  actively  involved  in  the  production 
of  field  work  videos  that  provide  leaining  relevant  to  the  student's 
immediate  environment.  Following  the  success  of  the  first  video  (The  Rouge: 
A  River  of  Quebec.  Freiburg  198^)  others  have  been  produced,  these  include j 
Arvida,  Kingdom  of  the  Saguenay,  and  Happing  the  Home  Environment. 

Each  video  is  part  of  a  module  of  self  instructional  materials  produced  in 
the  department. 

During  he  years  1983-1987,  surveys  have  been  kept  of  student's  learning 
activities.  In  order  to  establish  the  status  of  field  work  undertaken  in 
the  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  Course  (Cahler:  320-111-79).  Each 
year  one  group  of  students  has  seen  the  video  once  and  then  participated  In 
field  work  In  the  same  field  area.  The  field  experience  Involving  16  hours 
of  participation.  The  second  group  of  students  because  of  climatic 
conditions  making  the  area  inaccessible  from  November  to  March  have 
utilised  only  the  instructional  module.  The  instructional  module  contains. 
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obJectlve»i  a  reading  llfit,  topographical  and  geological  maps,  a  manual  and 
A  package  of  self  Instructional  oaterlala,  Including  a  video  of  the  area. 
The  student  works  his/her  way  through  the  module  at  his/her  own  pace  and 
upon  completion  takes  a  aelf  administered  computerized  examination.  This 
approach  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  traditional  observer/listener  role  in  the 
rlaesronra.  During  the  fall  semesters  of  198^,  '85,  '86,  3  surveys  were 
conducted  amongst  the  group  of  students  who  had  participated  in  field  work 
and  ha4  Been  the  video  once.  A  questionnaire  was  formed  and  administered 
shortly  aft«r  the  field  experience;  the  objective,  was  to  discover  what 
factual  knowledge  had  been  retained  about  the  field  study  area*  Other 
objoctlves,  specifically: 

:  to  teach  the  value  of  careful  obnervatlon. 

:  to  understand  the  regional  concept  and  to  know  that  generalizations 
of  geography.  In  part  at  least  dcpr.nd  on  the  scope  or  scale  of  the 
area  being  studied* 

:  to  analyse  the  relationship  between  the  human  activities  and  the 
genpjraphlcal  condltlona  of    he  Upper  Rouge  (nreen-Mllberg  1983)* 
wnrp   nvaluated    In   the   individualized  assignments   and   projects   of  th6 
Inf^trurtlnnal  module. 

Tho  quo3 1  Inilnalre  A|>pei  llx  A  Included  queatlons  on  the  economic,  human  and 
physical  geography  of  the  region.  The  results  of  these  surveys  are  shown  In 
Figs.  1,  U,  III.  The  figures  showed  that  the  overall  percentage  of  error 
wnn  small,  Questions  5,  9,  15,  hav'ng  the  greatest  error. 

During  the  wintpr  semi  aters  of  '85,  '86,  '87  the  name  questionnaire  was 
jidmlnlsternd  to  the  s?rorp  of  students  who  had  used  the  In'^ truce lonnl  video 
module,  thr  results  of  those  survey?  arc  shown  In  Figs,  iv,  v,  vl. 
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Figure  1 

Fall  Scnester  1984. 
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Figure  11 

Fall  Sonmtcr  1983. 

Qiiostlan  number* 
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risure  iii 

Pull  ScMester  1986. 

Question  lunber^ 
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WnHr  ScncBter  1985. 

Question  nu)nber» 
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Plguri!  V 
WiMer  Seitester  1986. 

QuA^tloii  number* 
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Figure*  vl 
Wmler  Scnostcr  1987. 

QupT^tlon  rumlxer* 
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Figure  vii 


Theites  for  the  Course. 

Geography  of  Tourita:  320- 
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The  result!!  indlcalce  a  good  retention  of  learning  with  o  substantial 
dpcrensG  In  error  In  quedtlons  5,  9^  15.  One  possible  reason  being  that, 
when  In  doubt p  a  student  la  able  to  replay  the  video!  One  noteworthy 
outcome  of  the  exercise  amongst  both  groups  was  the  effect  of  field  work 
upon  attitude.  This  was  more  Immediate  among  the  first  group  than  that  on 
attainment.  The  positive  attitude  (unmeasured  but  seen  and  heard  by 
facility)  generate^  by  the  field  experience  was  so  favourable  that  i/3  of 
students  who  had  participated  In  field  work,  returning  to  tako  other 
g*»ography  courses ,  cited  field  work  being  offered  as  the  prime  reason.  John 
Ai)hott  College  (Geography  Department  Internal  data  1985-1988), 

One  notpable  addition  was  that  a  random  class  survey  of  103  winter  semester 
phyqlral  geography  students  Indicated  that  71X  of  them  between  1985-1987 
had  subsequently  visited  the  field  area.  (John  Abbott  CollegeJ  Geography 
Dfypartmont ). 

TUp,  finance  and  climate  control  that  of  field  work  location,  in  the 
course  Geography  of  Tourism  (cahler  320-2i6-75),  time  and  finance  are 
insummountable  problems.  To  give  students  vicarious  travel  experiences, 
othnr  teaching  methods  had  to  be  Implemnnted  (Fig.  vll:  Themes  for  the 
Course  Geography  of  Tourism. ) 

Students  can  experience  an  almost  unlimited  diversity  of  learning 
exprrlences  through  the  medium  of  slides.  Slides  Infact  are  of  primary 
Impnrtance  to  the  geographer  and  the  geography  Instructor.  The  raw  material 
of  Rnography  Is  the  surface  of  the  land,  or  landscape,  and  slides  aro  one  of 
tho  simplest  and  most  direct  methods  of  Importing  this  material  Into  the 
cl.iRsroom. 

Slides  form  an  esse  .tial  and  vital  link  between  the  outdoor  and  Indoor 
study.  They  encourage  field  work  mef.htnls  In  the  classroom,  and  If  used 
wnll»  more  f^uccnssful  analysis  of  landscapes  can  bo  carried  out  indoors 
wIMi  the  rlKht  s!lde,  than  upon  a  bleak  and  windy  hillside  with  the  real 
thing  (I'tuig  and  Robertson  1966). 
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Hulti^screen  projection  allotis  two  or  more  images  to  be  shown 
Binultaneoiisly ,  making  it  possible  to  view  a  cIo8e**up  of  a  map  area  at  the 
same  time  the  landscape  of  the  area  is  shown*  In  addition  students  show 
considerable  interest  in  looking  at  well  chosen  slides*  Good  slides  are  not 
merely  observed  but  considered  and  analysed*  In  the  course  Geography  of 
Touri:  tt  at  John  Abbott  College,  a  strategy  was  devised  to  impart  maximum 
relevance  and  meaning  to  slides  shown  in  the  classroom  and  for  the  slides 
to  take  the  place  of  field  work* 

The  course  Geography  of  Tourism  has  a  double  structure,  composed  of:  a)  a 
teacher/student  strategy  and  b)  a  studont/teacher  strategy*  The  teacher 
student  strategy  involved  the  instructor  introducing  the  tourist  places  of 
the  world  through  the  means  of  slides*  A  series  of  themes  and  sub  themes 
take  the  student  from  his  hone  environment  around  the  world  (Fig*  vii ) 
introducing  him/her  to  an  ever  widening  sphere  of  experience  based  on  the 
Taba  Model  (Taba*  1962)*  In  order  to  develop  this  design  it  was  necessary 
to  identify  a  basic  element:  that,  a  large  majority  of  Canadian  students 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  either  their  home,  national  or  global 
environment..  (CFCF  (C*T*V.  Canadian  Television:  Pulse  News:  1966)  Appendix 
B*  1966).  The  course  design  establishes  a  sequence  of  learning  experience 
which  allow  the  student  to  widen  his/her  knowledge  md  at  the  same  time 
8i:rengthen  his/her  basic  skills*  eg  ail  students  must  be  able  to  locate  the 
site  of  each  slide  on  the  maps  provided*  The  efficient  use  and  co~ 
ordlnnt.'on  of  hundreds  of  slides  used  In  the  course  have  involved  a  complex 
re-fhihklng  and  restructuring  of  the  traditional  course  of  teaching. 
Fimphnsis  is  placed  on  clearly  defined  learning  behaviours  rather  than  on 
teaching     objectives  commonly     interpreted     by  subject-oriented 

Instructors* 

Properly  selected,  the  combinations  of  slides  servo  as  an  effective  and 
efficient  means  by  which  the  geography  student  is  introduced  to  both  the 
^sights  and  sites*  of  thn  world*  The  rationale  for  tliis,  being  that  unless 
there  are  visible  sights,  eg*  waterfalls,  mountains,  etc*  the  tourist  will 
not  visit  the  locntlan<il  site,  henc^  In  this  cou^-nc!,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
*the  sights**  The  various  themes  outlined  in  Fig*  vii  emphasis  this 
concf!pt  • 
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Amnjor  liiRtriictlonal  vfllue  of  the  slides  Is  the  aeqiieiitlal  order.  Subjects 
nre  treoted  In  u  logical  order  and  learning  sequences  are  developed  step  by 
step.  When  a  detailed  analysis  Is  required,  the  slide  can  be  held  foi  as 
lonf*  as  needed* 

The  vast  majority  of  slides  have  been  photographed  by  the  Instructor  or 
colleagues,  with  additional  commercial  slides  added.  Slides  of  maps, 
charts,  diagrams  and  tables  are  added  where  appropriate.  The  v.se  of  this 
slide  technique  permits  the  Instructor  great  flexibility  In  arranging 
Interesting  and  unique  learning  situations.  Theme  selections  from 
thousands  of  slides  enable  the  student  to  visit  sights  and  sites  that  would 
normally  be  Inaccessible,  Educational  research  shows  that  slides  are  an 
efficient  Instructional  approach  (Allen  1960)  and  whilst  they  cannot 
r*?place  field  work»  In  the  Geography  of  Tourism,  they  serve  the  teaching 
purpnpe  better  than  another  learning  device  or  medium, 

Vandrrmter  stressed  that  pictures  must  contribute  somothlng  unique.  If 
they  .ire  Lo  be  more  effective  than  words  In  the  learning  situation 
(Vaiidcrwpor  1950),  The  vast  selection  of  slides,  graphs,  maps  and  diagrams 
nfiPd  In  this  coarse  communicate  visual  Ideas  which  greatly  enhance  the 
fltudpntq  lf?;irnlng, 

P,iri.  of  tho  course  evaluation  Is  based  on  slides  previously  shown  and 
acrumulatnd  data  on  this  particular  part  of  the  overall  evaluation 
indicates  tliat  the  elides  shown  In  this  course  arf»  an  effective  learning 
eKperience  (Kevnn  1988), 

Thn  fltudpnt/teacher  strategy  Involves  a  research  project.  The  stndent  Is 
enpected  to  research  the  tourist  potential  of  a  country  of  his/her  choice. 
This  projnct  Involves  library  research,  and  direct  Information  from 
original  sources  e,g.  Information  available  from  the  chosen  country, 
direct  contact.  Interviews  with  people  who  have  visited  the  country).  The 
project  if  researched  during  the  length  of  the  course  (one  semester  of  65 
hours)  and  Is  rigidly  controlled  by  the  Instructor,  as  to  Irngth,  content. 
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written  ^nd  visual,  statistical  Information  (only  the  nost  recent 
■tatlaelcs  are  pernitted)  and  presentation.  The  end  product  la  a  modern 
tourist  guide  to  the  •sights'  and  'sites'  oi  the  selected  country. 

Whilst  learning  takes  place  most  easily  and  naturally  through  actual 
experiences  reality  dictates  that  this  is  not  always  possible,  and 
recognising  this  the  Geography  Department  dt  John  Abbott  College  has 
attempted  to  place  an  emphasis  on  realism^  student  involvement  and  a 
realization  that  understanding  is  more  important  than  rote  leaning.  The  two 
courses  described  are  largely  based  on  visual  aids,  and  to  do  this 
effectively  a  rethinking  and  restructing  of  traditional  courses  was 
undertaken.  A  relatively  unusual  step  at  the  CEGEP  or  University  level 
where  a  icirge  number  of  professors  still  have  a  natural  reluctance  to 
exchange  the  comfortable  and  familiar  lecture  methods  for  unknown 
alternatives . 
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APPENDIX  A 

Post  test 

1.    How  long  Is  the  Rouge  River?  

2»    Where  does  the  Rouge  Rlve^  rise?  ... 

3»    The  Lnu  rent  Ian  Plateau  Is  called  an  

An  iingrnded  stream  has  ^  _  ^  _  

5*    Wh?it  mineral  Is  mined  at  Kilmar?  

6»    What  limits  agriculture  In  the  Rouge  valley  ?   

7,    What  kinds  of  trees  dominate  the  Rouge  a)  b) 

c)  

8«    The  downward  drainage  of  soil  is  called?   

9»    The  spring  flood  is  called?   -        .^^^  .  . .  .  

10.  C.  l.P,  menns?  . 

11*  What  Is  the  dominant  farming  in  r.he  Rouge  Valley? 

12*  Skiing  doml.nntes  at  ,  ... . 

13.  Canoeing  and  white  water  rafting  are  found  between  ^  

U«  Glacial  strlatlons  are  found  at  

15.  Settlement  by  French  Canadians  was  called?  

16»  A  mochanlsed  anw  rolll  Is  found  at?  

17.  The  Rouge  valley  was  surveyed  Into    In  the  19th  Century 

IB.  Oxbow  cut  offs  are  found  at   

19.  Olacl/il  fluvial  deposits  are  found  at    _  ^  , 

20.  Thn  n03*  of  the  shield  la  colled  the  ^  

21.  Th(   (iif-t  power  dam  was  established  at  -  ^ - 

22.  The  first  railroad  was  buUt  In  ^  

21.  The  future  of  the  area  lies  In    _   


I 
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APPRNDtX  S 


During  the  week  of  March  7-11 ,  1988,  the  Canndlan  Television  network  of 
CFCF-TV  Hontronl  broadcast  on  Pulse  N«5W8  the  results  of  a  survey  carried 
out  by  Ihcm*  The  survey  questlonned  300  high  school  students  In  six 
Cnnadl.in  cities.  Among  the  questions  asked  were: 

N.ime  3  African  states  :  response  60%  Incorrect 
Name  3  Ruropean  states:  response  82%  correct 
Name  all  continents      :  response  35%  Incorrect 

To  r.icl>  r|uostlon|  rtoritreal  High  School  Students  scored  the  lowest. 

Director';  from  many  Canadian  School  Boards  concludn  !  that  the  status  of 
Canndinn  Amor  lean  and  Global  Guography  was  entremely  poor. 
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GEOGRAPHY  CLASSROOMS  OBSERVED:  A  VIDEO  PROJECT 

W,  Ashley  Kent 
University  of  London  Institute  of  Education 


Abstract 

This  paper  is  about  a  video  project  concerned  with 
changing  teachig  strategies  in  modern  geography 
classrooms.  The  catalyst  for  such  changes  is  in 
this  case  Information  Technology  (IT).  Eight  class- 
room case  studies  are  portrayed  by  the  video  across 
a  range  of  student  ages,   types  of  geography  and 
teaching  strategies.   It  suggests  that  IT  is  one  way 
in  which  enquiry-oriented  and  non  teacher  directed 
work  can  be  achieved  in  geography  classrooms.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  initiative  will  be  the  first 
of  other  video  ventures  by  the  IGU  Commission  on 
Geographical  Education  so  that  classroom  experiences 
can  be  shared  more  widely. 

Introduct ion 

The  heart  of  this  paper  is  about  changing  classroom 
strategics  anO  relationships  and  not  information 
technology  (IT).   I  '    happens  to  be  a  medium  which  has 
stimulated  such  changes,  but  equally  effective  media 
include  new  syllabuses,  assessment  or  textbook 
resources.  The  poten  ial  for  substantial  changes  in 
teaclung  strat^fcjies  ii>  particularly  great  in  the  U.K. 
now     since  the  recent   introduction  of  the  General 
Cert  if  ioate   in  Secoiuiary  ErJucat  ion  (  GCSE  )  .  This 
demands  a  minimum  20%  of  possible  marks  going  to 
coursework  assessment  and  has  substantially  reduced 
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breadth  and  increased  depth  in  the  delivery  of  the 
curriculum.  Modular  syllabuses  such  as  Geography  16-19 
allow    the  opportunity  for  considered  enquiry  and  thus 
student-teacher  relations  in  some  cases  have  been 
transformed . 

From  the  earliest  days  of  IT  in  Geography  (Shepherd 
et  al,  1980)   it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  presence  of 
a  microcomputer  in  a  classroom  changed  that  environment. 
Teachers  became  engaged  in  the  mysterious  joint 
discovery  with  pupils  of  hardware  and  software,  and 
ir  leed  pupils  were  often  relatively  empowered  through 
their  greater  skills  and  knowledge  of  this  new  resource. 
Previously  alienated  and  disaffected  young  people  were 
seen  to  become  involved  and  motivated  in  ways  previously 
deemed  impossible.   It  was  as  if  the  magic  of  PAC-MAN 
v/as  beginning  to  touch  educationl  Because  early 
adventures  into  IT  by  geography  teachers  usually  involved 
one  microcomputer  and  a  geography  simulation,  it* 
often  necessitated  group  work  and  a     'cafeteria  system* 
of  class  management.  That   is  not  to  say  that  many 
teachers  did  not  use  the   'electronic  blackboard' 
(transmission/response)  teaching  strategy  to  reinforce 
traditional  pedagogy,  but  that  it  allowed  the  real 
opportunity  of  a  more  interactive     classroom  where 
pupils  were  more  engaged  and  Involved  in  ♦he  learning 
process • 

IT  in  geography  in  the  U.K.  has  a  relatively  long  history 
q>ven  the     compressed  timescale  and  experirnre  of 
IT  In  education  (jenerally.  Much  software  has  been 
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published  as  evidenced  by  the  75  pieces  of  software 

reviewed  in  Teaching  Geography    between  June  1983 

and  October  1987.  Many  of  these  represent  packs  of 

several  programs  and  are  but  a  sample  of  what  is 

now  commercially  on  offer  to  geography  teacher's. 

Written  guidance  to  teachers  considering  the  use  of 

IT  in  geography  has  been  considerable:  for  example 

see  Fox  and  Tapsfield,   1986.  Kent,   1986  (a)  and  (b); 

Kent  and  Riley,    1988;Watson,   1984?  Midgley  with  Walker,  1985. 

Also  a  growing  body  or  research  into  IT  in  geography 

has  emerged  though  rather  piecemeal,   limited  in  scale, 

lacking  in  coordination  and  unfunded:  See  for 

instance  MA  dissertations  completed  at  the  University 

of  London  Institute  of  Education,  such  as  Grummit ,  1987; 

Freeman,  1981;   Robinson,   1982;  Cummings,   1984;  Thomas,  1985; 

Jefferys,  1987, 

However,  in  spite  of  this  constructive  encouragement,  the 
innovation  of  IT  in  geography  classrooms  has  yet 
to  'take  off   in  spite  of  Shepherd's  claim  that  it 
was  if minent  in   1980,  The  present  U.K.  government  has 
espoused  compUv'^er- assisted  learning  across  the 
curriculum  and  consequently  set  up  the  Microelectronics 
Education  Support  Unit   (MESU)   in  January  1987  with 
the  aim  'bo  promote  and  spread  good  practice  in  using 
the  new  technologies  in  education'.  A  t  articular  strand 
of  its  development  is  the  support  for  pre-  and  in-service 
teacher  trainors.  A  further  recent  development  is 
the  imminent  appointment  of  650  new  advisory  teachers 
appcinted  by  local  education  authorities  and  paid  for 
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by  the  Education  Support  Grant  for  1988-1990  to 
encourage  subject  specialists  to  use  IT  in  their 
curriculum  areas.  As  far  as  geography  is  concerned 
there  are  two  MESU  policies  which  are  encouraging. 
The  first  is  the  sponsorship  of  an  in-service  pack 
to  help  geography  teachers  explore  ways  of  using 
computers.  The  pack  is  aimed  at  middle  and  secondary 
schools  and  has  a  focus  on  today's  geography  curriculum 
(MESU,   1988).  This  innovatory  development  consists  of 
eight  modules,  each  including  case  studies  illustrating 
the  use  of  software  in  classrooms;  examples  of  classroom 
and  in-service  activities?  also  classroom  materials 
including  commercial  software.  The  second  MESU 
initiative  is  coordination  of  IT  in  geography  in-service 
education  and  training  via  a  regional  network  of 
coordinators  who  are  staff  in  the  country's  university 
departments  of  education.  So  the  in-service  pack  and 
the  coordinating  network  are  the  latest  efforts 
to  encourago  geography  teachers  to  integrate  IT  in 
their  lessons.  The  video  project  which  this  paper 
describes   is  a  conscious  effort  to  complement  such 
important   init  iat  ives  . 
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Main  Text 

The  advantages  of  classroom  video  in  in-service 

education  of  teachers  are  clear.  It  is  almost  as 

effective  as  taking  a  teacher  into  a  classroom 

where  progressive  pedagogy  operates  and  goes  some  way 

to  answering  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic  who  feels 

*1  couldn't  do  that  with  my  lot*  or  ' 1  am  sure  that 

wouldn't  workP   Either  within  a  geography  department 

or  in  a  teachers  centre  it  allows  geographers  to  explore 

the  classroom  management  issues  which  often  loom  so 

large.   It  can  go  some  way  to  answering  questions 

such  as  *I  have  one  micro  -  how  can  I  possibly  manage 

a  class  of  30  with  it?*     When  the  classroom  video  has 

aded  to  it  conversations  with  teachers  and  pupils 

using  the  new  technology  then  the  impact  can  be  greater. 

Finally  and  frankly,  regardless  of  the  IT  spinoff  of 

this  video,   there  are  insufficient  classroom  videos 

of  contemporary  British  schools  illustrating  modern 

classroom  processes  as  the  author  can  well  testify 

wearing  his  teacher  training  hat! 

This  video  is  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  put 

together  several  video  compilations  of  classrooms. 

More  are  needed  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  substantial 

inertia  of  classroom  approaches  in  our  schools. 

The  guidance  sheet  given  to  contributors  is  shown  in 
Fiquie  1  and  indicates  that  the  major  objective 
of  th*»  video  and  accompanying  notes  was  as  a  teacher 
training  resource  v/hich  could  be  subsequently  used 
as  a  resource  for  research  in  geographical  education. 
The  project  had  its  inception  at  the  Regional  Meeting 
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nmStmONAL  G&OGMPNICAL  UNIQI4 
0[mSS!ON  ON  C&OGRMfllCAL  EIUCATION 


TIC  tfV  TPCItCIjOCY  IN  UmCH  W  GPOGWHY  a^^SSWOMS 


QjmpnVE  To  produoB  a  v^l«ot«|»  of  g^oyifi^iy  clMgroom  frctn  tht  *JJ(«  in 
SfuSTrMw  tMhnoJLogy  U  Involved.  Thin  %iOUld  prwlAs  an  iirpcrtant  raxxiraa 
for  taaehur  trai/tUig  and  raMcurc^  in  gsographlcal  «aueation  both  in  the 
UJC  ana  cMarJsaa. 

P»taiJJ 

1*  By  thi  IGU  C«n£«i«noa  In  Xuatndla  In  19B8  0  ooRpUaticn  vldaotapa 
%»lth  aoeoiiNDying  notaa  wDUld  Ita  avauabla  for  aeJia.  Any  prof ita  n«da 
i«DuId  go  toMsnla  tha  IGU  Conrnlaaion  on  Goo9ra|)hlcaJl  Gducation. 

3*  Tha  focui  la  to  ba  on  varijia  ta«chlno  ttrataglaa  and  etylaa  -  a  major 
t)M  of  U«  SKILLS  IN  GBDOMWCAL  CDUCMTICf^  Ccnfamioa  of  tha 
CoRmiMicn  fosr  Gaographical  Itfucatlon,  BrUbm  1986. 

3.  Tba  f?«Of|raphy  laaaoni  would  attaiapt  to  portray  a  ranga  of 
tMctung/lMri)ing  ^x»t«glM  daftllng  with  both  up  to  date  teaching 
atrat«giaa  and  aoftwara/hardMara. 

4.  Haw  TtchnoX/ym  hara  maana  tha  uaa  of  oorputara.  interoci-lv«  viAto, 
taLataxt,  aataUlta  Unagary  i.e.  broadly  intarpcatad. 

5.  Claaarocra  ahould  pcrtray  to  U-IB  y«&r  oLda  laamlng  qao^raptty. 

6.  It  vill  halp  tMpport  tha  cm.  trSCl*  Pack  to  be  availAblc  by  January 
19M. 

TIKI  Viaao 

1.  Iteh  contribution  a)Y)uld  be  bntwan  S-10  minutoii  In  Langth. 

2.  Should  ba  prafarably  on  hl^  band  Sony  u-^TIC  foimat  for  tr»  PAL 
atandard.   Mtamativaly  VHS  tor  thu  PAL  atandan)  %^3uld  nuffioe. 

3.  Tttt  f  Jjua  coMpUation  tapa  w(Mld  ba  dutributtd  in  VHS  focnat  and  all 
particlpantH  would  racaivw  a  copy.  St  would  ba  Uahwan  6C  ard  90 
mlnutap  in  totrtl  len<lth  wnrt  woulrf  hflv*  about  10  neparate 
cootr  Ib^ir  ionn. 

4.  T>«  parmuiion  of  taachara  and  rMiUi  filirnd  ifi  raaded  to  allcM  UM  of 
try  tapa  acroai  tha  Motrid  tcr  taactiar  training  and  raaeareh.  Pmbably 
tKwl  tttactMTB  will  nead  oonaulting  on  tr\ju». 

5.  each  ocntribution  ahould  b^  an  aditad  v«raim  of  a  laaaon  ahwing  tha 
varioua  'alawmia'  of  the  laaaon  1^.  vArioua  actlvitiaa  undactaKftn  by 


pupils  and  taaeher.  Pac  inatAnoa  pMplla  working  in  gro^Wt  p«^Ua  at 
a  microcxviputttr}  taachar  laauing  inatructlonat  taachar  asgilalnlng  to 
studantat  opanlng  tha  laaionr  davnlnplng  thB  lesson  1  clorihg  tha 
laftflcn  ate* 

6*  It  tnould  ba  a  aalf  oontalfwd  aumary  of  claairocm  activltias  lA* 
coTiaant  in  Its  own  ilgnt, 

7.  Thi  diffarmt  'alcuwita'  of  tha  laaaon  naad  to  ba  taparntad  tv  gepa  of 
up  to  15  aacondi  and  poaiibla  aMplanatory  caption!  ahould  ba  acnt  to 
Ashlay  for  inciuaicn. 

6,     Tha  aound  (i«.  pupU  ard  taachar "tftlX)  would  noad  to  \»  avillblA!. 

9.  Suggavtad  tltlas  and  captiona  naad  to  ba  aant  to  AaKlay  with  tha  tapa. 

10.  Aahlay  will  adit  tha  final  oarrptlatien  wvlon  and  raaanwjt  the 
right  to  maxa  the  final  aalaction  of  caaa  atuliai. 

Acoqipanying  Notaa 


1.  Tm>  aidaa  of  typad  A4  would  ba  tha  imlnun  fear  aach  contribution. 

2.  The  firat  aide  ahould  h«NM  a  atandard  fonnati 
a  Abatract  1  a  brlaf  aumary  of  tt»  laaacn 

a  Contaxt  t  aciMX>l  and  age /ability  Atttckgrowd  of  pupilai  hw  laaaon 
fiti  into  the  ffiioqrBfitf  curriculum  dataila  of  hat\S«n>,  aoftwara 
uaod. 

a  Laaaon  Plan  t  To  incluSa  eactlona  of  tha  laaaon,  raeouroafi  usad, 

ob)acti^  (Knowiadge.  iKilla.  v&luaa)  ate. 
a   Fbr  the  Taachar  1  Kay  quaatlona  and  dlacuaalona  points  for  taaehara 

Matching  it. 

1.  The  aacond  elda  of  notaa  to  faa  organiaad  by  contritoutor  and  oould 
include  proa  an)  cons  of  the  atretagy  uaadr  puplla  work:  way  clataroon 
arranged  ate. 

Deadline 

Gditad  vidao  to  Aahlty  Kant  with  aocxvrpanylng  notaa  by  DtCtMnEn  1ST  1907. 


Aahlay  Kant 

Dept.  of  EcDocmica.  Geography  and  fiuamaaa  Studiaa  tditcAXUt, 
Caography  Section 
l^niverslty  of  London  inatitute  of  CducAtion 
20  tedford  Hffv 
UWnON 
WCUl  OAL 
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of  the  IGU  Commission  on  Geographical  Education  in 
Sitges  in  August  1986  with  the  original  intention  of 
including  IT  geography  classroom  material  from  around 
the  world.  With  this  in  mind,   the  IGU  Commission 
Newsletter  encouraged  possible  contributors  to  contact 
the  author.  Unfortunately  the  response  from  beyond  the 
U.K.  was  limited,  so  it  was  decided  to  make  the  exercise 
a  U.K.  contribution  to  the  IGU  Commission  Meeting  in 
Brisbane  in  August  1988.  The  author  at  this  point 
wishes  to  place  on  record  his  gratitude  for  the  comments 
of  the  British  panel,  an  informal  grouping  of  the  IGU 
Commission  on  Geographical  Education,  chaired  by 
Michael  Naish,  which  it  made  at  two  meetings  in  1987, 

The  video  represents  an  ^opportunity*   sample  from  the 
U.K.  system  in  that  it  consists  of  those  able  to 
overcome  the  constraints  of  videoing  in  classrooms 
and  indeed  getting  the  permission  to  do  sol  The 
intention  via  the  tapes  and  the  accompanying  notes  is 
to  give  a  realiable  set  of  impressions  (vignettes) 
of  classroom  processes.  The  eight  case  studies  and 
their  characteristics  are  portrayed  on  Fig.  2  and 
repre&ant  a  range  of  classrooms  in  a  variety  of 
situations.  The  software  used  varies  from  early 
simulation  type  of  CAL  (TREASURE  ISLANDS)  to  the  most 
recent  cont*7nt-f ree  simulations  (FORUM),  and  context 
specific  simulations  ( SANDHARVEST )  .  It   includes  the 
latest  videodisc  technology  (DOMESDAY  and  IVIS*)  and 
data-handling  software  which  allows  the  data  to  be 
mapped  and  analysed   ('^EOBASE  AND  CENSUS  DATA  BASE). 
Finally,   it  includes  the  relatively  recent  programminq 
language  of  PROLOG  and  ways  in  which  students 

*  IVIS  io  the  Interactive  Vide  >  in  Schools  Project 
which  has  produced  a  geogra'.jhy  disc 
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SOFTWARfi  USED 

AGE  OP 
STUDENTS 

PART  OP 

COURSE 

PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

TEACHING  STRATEGY 

SANDHARVEST 

14-15 

Developing  World 
-  Sahel 

.Role-playing  in  groups;  Decision  Making 
Planning  from  different  perspectives 

Decision  Making 
Simulation  j<.  gioups 

GEOBASE 

10 

Map  Skills 

Inputting  coordinates  to  micro 
having  planned  island  beforehand 

Cooperat  ion  and  map 
drawing  in  pairs 

IVIS  GEOGRAPHY 
DISC 

14 

Migration  and 
Weather 

Selecting  resources  from  disc  for  own 
purposes • 

Role  of  TV  presenters 

Self-directed  study 
and  presentation 

FORUM 

13-15 

Developing  World 

an  E.African 
Game  Park 

In  groups  evaluating  development/ 
conservation  pressures  in  E.  Africa 

Decision  Making  in 
groups 

DOMESDAY 
NATIONAL 
DISC 

9-11 

Conservation/ 
Pollution 

Choosing  8/9  photos  from  the  resource 
and  adding  text  and  questions  -  wo.  k 
in  groups 

Self-directed 
enquiry  and 
presentation 

TREASURE  ISLANDS 

12-13 

Map  Skills 

Competitive  adventure  game  simulation 
In  groups  of  4  -  either  pirates  or 
treasure  ship.  Strategy  and  decision 
making 

Discussion,  strategic 

thinking  and 
oiecision  making 
in  groups 

PROLOG 

17 

Hydrology 

Modelling  slope  drainage  in  PROLOG 
in  pairs.  In-depth  thinking, 
programming  and  discussion 

Modelling  in  pairs 
with  teacher  support 

CENSUS 
DATA  BASE 

14/15 

Urban  Geography 

Use  of  1981  socio-economic  data  for 
London  in  groups :  choosing ,  describing 
and  exolaining  maps  portraying  this 
data;  testing  hypotheses  based  on  data 
available           ^  . 

Group  and  individual 
work  on  hypothesis 
testing;  description 
and  explanation  of 
computer-drawn  maps 

Fig,  2 
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can  use  it  to  learn  to  model  in  this  case  hydrological 
systems .  The  ages  of  the  pupils  involved  varies  from 
9  to  17,  and  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  aspects  of 
geography  represented* 

No  further  details  are  to  be  given  here  since  it  is 

necessary  for  *:he  reader  to  view  the  vidGo  and  read 

the  accompanying  notes  which  after  all  is  the  core  of 

this  project  discussion.  Concentrating  on  the 

teaching  strategies  represented  here,   it  becomes 

possible  to  generalise  across  the  eight  case  studies? 

firstly,  pupils  are  rarely  receiving    formal  lessons 

with  the  teacher  supplying  information;   secondly,  the 

majority  of  case  studies  involve  small  groups  or  individual 

work;  thirdly,  self-directed  enquiry  and  autonomous 

learning  is  encouraged  on  several  occasions,  not  least 

with  DOMESDAY  and  IVIS  where  the  pupils  are  encouraged 

to  cope  with  a  rich  and  complex  data  source;  fourthly 

simulations,   role  plays  a. id  decision  making  are 

common  activities;  and  finally  and  perhaps  most  important 

the  students  are  frequently  engaged  in  higher  level 

cognitive  and  affective  tasks  since  the  software  plays 

an  emancipatory  role,   foregoing  the  need  to  undertake  *drudge* 

occupations  such  as  data  retrieval,  map  and  graph  drawing. 

Conclusions 

These  video  case  studies  suggest  that  IT  in  geography 
classrooms  can  be  one  way  in  which  a  modern  enquiry-oriented, 
non- teacher  d  i  rected/dom  Inated  classroom  env ironmen t 
can  be  achieved.  The  relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupil  changes  from  one  of  dominance  and  subordinance 
to  one  of  mutual  ,ind  shared  discovery.  It  illustrates 
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clearly  how  IT  in  the  geography  classroom  can  act  as 
a  powerful  catalyst  to  the  emergence  of  simulation 
as  a  more  central  teaching  strategy  (Dickenson 
and  Kent,  1988).  The  video  also  points  to  the  distance 
IT  in  geography  has  travelled  since  the  early  days 
in  the  late  nineteen-sevent ies  when  MURKLE  and  FARM 
were  de  rigeurl  The  project  also  points,  the  author 
hopes,  to  the  teacher  training  value  of  classroom 
videotapes,  and  in  particular  that  the  IGU  Geography 
Education  Community  could  engage  on  a  wider  project 
in  the  compilation  of  classroom  videos  from  the  member 
countries  and  thereby  encourage  progressive  pedagogy 
which  should  be  at  the  root  of  all  our  endeavours! 
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STRATEGIES  EMPLOYED  IN  INTRODUCING  "CONTOUR"  IN  TEACHING 
SITUATIONS  AND  TEXTBOOKS 

BY 

Julie  Okpala,  Uepartment  of  Education,  University  of  Nigeria, 

Nsukka. 

ABSTRACT 

Understanding  of  the  basic  concept      contour  is  essential  for 
students  to  interprete  topographical  mens  effectively.  In 
this  paper,  methods  of  introducing  contour  in  two  teaching 
situations  (conventional  and  problem  solving)  and  in  text- 
books were  analysed.    The  analyses  showed  that  introduction  of 
"contour"  in  mapwork  was  generally  inadequate.    There  were 
instances  of  no  teaching  at  all.    Observed  teaching  situations 
were  generally  theoretical.    Introduction  in  the  textbooks  in 
as  much  as  it  invol/ed  models  and  experimentation  lacked 
reality.    The  problem-solving  teaching  situation  in  which 
modols  were  employed  externalized  misconception  about  hori- 
zontal dimension  of  contour  from  students.    This  misconception 
was  concealed  in  the  conventional  teaching  situation  and 
ignored  in  textbooks.    Incorporation  of  this  horizontal 
dimension  in  textbook*;  as  well  as  adequate  education  of  tea- 
chers for  tparhing  "contour  forms"  becomes  necessary  if 
students  are  expected  to  interprete  topographical  maps 
meaningful ly, 

INTROWJCTION 

According  to  Graves  (  1975)  a  top'^qraphi cal  map  is  after  all  a 
mass  of  embedded  shaoes  made  up  of  contour  lines,  features  and 
symbols.    Contour  pattern  produces  the  landform  on  which  the 
features  and  synibols  are  located  and  also  affect  their  loca- 
tion.   "Contour"  could  therefore  be  argued  to  be  the  base  of  a 
topographical  map.    It  is  therefore  nncessary  that  the  concept 
of  contour  he  clearly  understood  if  students  would  be  required 
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to  road  and  interprole  topographical  maps  effectively, 

Intr»rprntation  of  topographical  maps  poses  problems  to  school 
rprMficatP  geography  students.    The  chief  examiners'  and 
niodoratnrs'  reports  of  the  West  African  Examinations  Council 
(WAFC)  which  examines  school  certificate  candidates  from 
Ninnt  ill,  Ghana,  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone  and  The  Gambia  have  in- 
Mcnlnd  poor  performance  in  Mapwork  (WAEC,  197r>,  1977,  197R, 
lORO,  19R1,  19n^).    Ihis  problem  seems  to  bo  internationally 
nxporionred  as  it  featured  in  reports  of  school  certificate 
(rSI  ,ind  GCF  0  Level)  geography  (»xaminations  in  Britain 
(Roardman,  1983).    Infonnation  that  many  students  were  unable 
lo  locate  and  interprete  simple  contour  forms  was  prominent 
in  Ihoso  reports  from  West  Africa  and  Britain.    If  students 
find  it  difficult  reading  simple  contour  forms,  it  could  be 
irguod  that  they  have  not  conceptualised  contour  lines  and  there- 
fore cannot  intorprote  topographical  niaps  accurately. 

f'»)or  teaching  has  often  been  inferred  to  be  the  major  reason 
for  this  poor  conceptualization  (Okoye  1975,  Boardman,  1983) » 
In  this  paper,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  analyse  the  stra- 
tngins  employed  in  introducing  "contour"  to  school  certificate 
'-^tudnnts  in  Nigeria.    Data  for  the  analysis  were  obtained  from 
Jnaching  situations  and  textbooks. 


leaching  Situations:    The  teaching  situations  (conventional 
and  prnblom-solving)reported  by  Okpala  (1987)  were  analysed, 
nipnla  observed  these  teaching  situations  in  an  attempt  to 
.r.rprtnin  whether  a  change  in  pattern  of  questioning  In  West 
Afrif:an  School  Certificate  (WASC)  examinations  In  mapwork  would 
induce  Inncftnrs  to  improvp     their  teaching  strategies.  The 
design  of  the  study  was  quasi-experimental.    Cohorts  of  school 
cnrtificato  classes  taught  by  ft  (same)  toachnrs  in  two 
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consecutive  academic  years  (1984/85  and  1985/86)  were  involved. 

In  1984/85)  "contour"  as  normally  introduced  to  students  was 
observed.    The  teaching  referred  to  as  "conventional"  preoared 
students  for  the  type  of  school  certificate  questions  quoted 
below: 

Mark  clearly  the  extent  of  and  indicate  with  the  appro- 
priate lettor(s)  given  In  the  brackets  over  each  area  to 
which  It  refers,  one  example  of  each  of  the  following: 
Waterfall  (VI);  Even  Slope  (E);  Level  Crossing  (CL) ;Bluff (B) . 
Shade  an  area  where  the  elevation  is  below  1800  feet 
(WAEC,  1975). 

Calculate  the  actual  distance  in  kilometres  as  the  crow 
flies  from  Mayo  Selbe  Rest  House  to  trignometrlcal 
station  at  Kwenta  (Walu)  (WAEC,  198;;!). 

Okpala  (1987)  criticized  the  above  question  type  set  by  the 
WAEC  as  being  Inadequate  because  it  is  theoretical  and  lacks 
reality  which  Board  (1967)  and  Ratajsk  (1978)  in-.1st  is  the 
root  of  map  information.    She  recommended  problem-solving 
questions  for  WASC  mapwork  examination.    The  rationale  behind 
this  recommendation  is  the  view  held  by  educators  (Morris, 
19  l\  Marsden.1076;  Lewy,1977)  that  the  content  of  examinations 
determine  what  is  taught  and  how  It  is  taught  In  schools. 
Hence  examinations  could  be  used  constructively  for  curricular 
reform. 

During  1985/86  school  year,  OkpJa  (1987)  structured  a  type 
of  problem-solving  questions  termed  "Reality  Oriented  Problem- 
Solving  (ROPS).    The  8  teachers  involved  In  (1984/85)  were 
afked  to  teach,  assuming  that  their  student<;  would  answer  the 
ROPS  que^>t1on  type  In  the  WASC  examination.    In  the  ROPS 
pattern  of  questioning  environmental  issues  who:»e  solution 
require  use  of  basic  concepts  in  mapwork  (examples:  decision 
on  location  of  routes  and  projects)  are  presented  to  students. 
Students  cull  up  and  use  relevant  concepts  In  solving  the 
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problem?;.    An  example  is  given  below: 

The  govern' lent  of  Nigeria  has  decided  to  build  a  road 
linking  the  NEILS  VAi'-EY  area  to  the  major  road  which  runs 
north  to  south  through  Naraguta  Hausawa  and  Jos.  The 
people  living  in  NEILS  VALLEY  would  like  the  route  to 
pxtpnfc  straight  into  the  valley  due  east  from  Naraguta 
Hausawa. 

You  are  the  engineer  in  charge  of  advising  the  government 
on  new  routes.    You  feel  that  the  direct  link  from 
Naraguta  Hausawa  to  NEILS  VALLEY  is  not  possible. 

(i)  Write  out  your  brief  explanation  (based  on  evidence 
from  the  map)  to  the  people  in  NEILS  VALLEY  why  Uns 
direct  link  is  not  possible. 

(ii)  Briefly  describe  the  route  which  you  would  r'-commond 
and  giv?  your  reasons.    (Use  sketches  where  necessary). 


Textbooks.    Strategies  of  introducing  contour  in  textbook  were 
ruialyspd  as  these  textbooks  are  ninant  to  provide  relevant 
oxperionrps  for  understanding  of  basic  concepts  in  niapwork. 
for  example,  Nimako  (19R?,  iv)  asserts  that  his  book  "takes  the 
'itudents  through  the  basic  rudiments  and  skills  of  map  reading 
and  the  reading  of  sample  topographical  maps".    The  basic  text- 
hook  analysed  was  Hap  ReadlQS  L°!I  W^ii.  ^Jsl^  (Nimako,  1982). 
^.upplnmontary  texts  were  Map  Reading  For  West  Af rican  Schools 
(Wareham,  I97f>)  and  Understanding  Cojvtours^  and  Landforms  (West 
.Mid  Rose,  197G). 


In  thp  conventional  teaching  situation  three  teaching  stra- 
tnnies  employed  were:    (i)  No  introduction  of  contour  (ii) 
lontoui*  Introduced  (iii)  Students  read  up  contour  as  an  as- 
•;icinment.    The    frequencies  of  teachers  who  adopted  the  dif- 
fiMent  ^.hatngies  were  3,1  and  1  respectively.    The  details  of 
the  stralrqies  are  reported  below. 

No  Introduction  of  Contour:  Students  read  the  text  on  Mopwork 
in  readiness  ^or   uiy  topic  which  would  be  taught.    They  learnt 


(Okpala  1987,  f^ll  -  51Z). 
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Conventional  Tea^ching  Si tuation 
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to  recognize  contour  lines  and  forms  as  the  topics  (i  actors 
affecting  communications,  Interpretation  of  topographical 
maps,  Relief  and  Communication)  were  taught. 

Contour  Introduced:    Teachers  whc  introduced  contour  taught  it 
through  mere  definition  as  "a  line  joining  places  of  equal 
height".    Illustrations  of  various  contour  forms  then  followed. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson  students  practised  identifying 
landforms  on  either  topographical  sheets  or  maps  in  the  main 
text. 

Assignment;    In  this  strategy,  the  teacher  instructed  the 
students  to  read  up  Representation  of  Relief  Features  before 
the  lesson.    During  the  lesson,  the  teacher  tested  students' 
knowledge  of  contour  forms  by  demanding  written  answers  to  the 
following  questions. 

i.    List  6  methods  of  representing  relief  on  a  nap, 

ii.    Draw  contour  lines  showing:    conical  peak*  saddle* 
spur,  valley,  gorge,  ridge,  watershed. 

Teacher  went  round  and  marked  the  answers.    This  test  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  practice  of  identifying  landforms  on 
topographical  sheets. 

Problem- Solving  Teaching  Situation 
There  was  not  much  difference  in  strategies  employed  in  intro- 
ducing contour  in  the  problem-solving  teaching  situation  as 
compared  to  the  conventional.    The  teaching  strategies  observed 
were  (i)  No  Introduction  of  Contour  (ii)  Contour  Introduced  as 
in  the  conventional  situation  (\\)  Use  of  Models.    The  fre- 
quency of  the  teachers  who  employed  the  different  strategies 
were  3*  3  and  2  respectively. 

No  Introduction  of  Contour:    The  three  teachers  who  used  this 
strategy  in  the  conventional  situation  maintained  it  . 
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Contour  Introduced:    Contour  as  taught  in  the  conventional 
<;i tuition  wns  niaintained  by  2  out  of  the  4  teachers.  The 
t'^riuhor  who  used  'ossignment'  in  the  conventional  situation 
this  lime  introour.ed  contour, 

flodels:    Two  teachers  who  introduced  contour  in  the  conven- 
tional teaching  situation,  in  this  approach,  used  models  (one, 
an  anthill  and  the  other  a  model  of  a  hill).    The  models,  as 
expinpUfied      in  Figure  1  contained  miniature  physical 

features  such  as  gentle  (G)  and  steep  slope  (S),  and  plateau 
(P)  which  were  identified  and  discussed  in  relation  to  tranr- 
port,  settlement  and  road  construction. 


In  usirin  the  anthill  as  a  resource  "contour"  was  not  introduced 
l>v  (lefinitinn  at  the  beginning      the  lesson  as  in  the  conven- 
Moml  teaching.    Rather,  there  was  a  discussion  on  meaning  of 
roliof  foatures  with  examples  frn.Ti  Nigeria.    This  was  followed 
tw  a  discussion  on  the  nned  for  representi'^g  relief  and  culnii- 
nntPfj  in  introduction  of       contour      form,    f.tudcnts  had 


ri94.r.l.l'       Anthill  -  A  Resource  for  Introducing 
Contour 
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practical  experience  of  measuring  contour  interval?  (30  cm) 
with  the  foot  of  the  anthill  as  the  sea  level  (0cm)  dnd  joined 
places  of  equal  height.    They  produced  maps  of  the  contoured 
hill  exemplified  in  Figure  ?, 


Figure  2\    Map  of  the  contoured  anthill  drawn  by  a  student. 

As  could  be  seen  in  Figure  2,  students  were  able  to  identify 
features  existing  on  the  anthill  on  the  map.    Nevertheless* the 
question  posed  to  the  teachers  by  students  about  contour  spac- 
ing reveals  the  existence  of  some  concealed  conceptual  vacuum. 
One  example  is  reported  below: 

T:    What  is  the  difference  between  here  and  here  (pointing 

at  the  steeper  and  gentle  slopes)? 
5:    Here  (pointing)  is  not  as  steep  t?s  here  (pointing). 
T:    Do  you  agree  wi  th  him? 
Ss:  Yes. 

T:    Nowihow  do  you  draw  the  contour  lines? 
AS:    The  contour  lines  here  will  be  closer  than  here  pointing. 
AS:    Excuse  me  ma.    Why  is  the  contour...? 

T :    Go  on . 

S5:    I  mean,  here  to  here  and  here  to  here  (pointing  at  the 

steeper  and  gentler  slopes  to  the  top)  are  the  same. 
T:    Yes*  they  are  the  same  height.    But  here  is  steeper  than 
here  (pointing).    Therefore  the  contour  lines  of  here 
should  be  closer  than  that* 

SS.   Ma*  but  they  are  the  same  height. 
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T:    Yes  but  one  is  steep >r  than  the  other.    Therefore  the 
steeper  the  slope  the  closer  the  contour. 

(T  -  Teacher;  S  -  Student;  Ss  -  Students;  AS  -  Another 
Student;  SS  -  Same  Student)  ^^^^^^  ^gg?,  362, 

In  the  above  interaction,  the  SS  could  not  understand  why  con- 
tour lines  on  the  steep  slope  should  be  closer  thdn  in  the 
gentle  slope   as     the  height  of   the  land  is  the  same. 
Teaching  in  Textbooks:    The  teaching  adopted  in  the  textbooks 
(Nimako,  1982;  Wareham  1975;  Rose  and  West  1976)  is  the  usual 
water  experiment  performed  to  illustrate  contour  lines  using 
large  square  plastic  container,  water,  a  model  and  a  marker. 

DISCUSSION  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
The  report  of  teaching  strategies  employed  in  introducing 
"contour"  reveal  lack  of:    teaching  of  the  concept,  reality  and 
consideration  of  the  relevant  dimensions  of  contour  form. 

The  results  obtained  showed  that  in  both  the  conventional  and 
problem-solving  teaching  situations,  3  of  8  (38?)  teachers 
(same  teachers)  did  not  introduce  contour  to  the  learners.  While 
it  is  not  certain  why  these  teachers  did  not  introduce  the 
concept  it  could  be  inferred  that  they  lack  the  necessary  skills 
for  teacfiing.    Information  elicited  from  teachers  on  why  stu- 
dents find  mapwork  difficult  placed  "Lack  of  teaching  skills" 
at  the  top  of  teacher  variables  and  3rd  of  8  overall  factors 
after  "Problem  of  Mathematics"  and'jStudents '  Negative  Attitude" 
(Okpala,  1987,  164-165).   The  above  explanation  could  be  true 
also  for  tpachers  who  merely  defined  contour  or  used  assignment 
method. 

Teachers'  unsatisfactory  feedback  to  students*  questions  on 
contour  spacing  reveal  lack  of  understanding  of  the  horizontal 
dimension  of  contour  form  by  the  teachers.    The  vertical 
(height)  was  taught  while  the  horizontal  dimcnHon  which  deter- 
mines the  complexities  of  the  contour  form  was  ignored. 
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Introduction  of  contour  forms  In  several  books  In  and  outside 
West  Africa  (Wareham,  1975;  West  and  Rose,  1976;  Reed,  1981; 
Nimako,  1982;  Turk,  1983;  Boardman,  1985)  also  ignore  this 
horizontal  dimension. 

In  introducing  "contour  form"  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
dimensions  should  beoractically  demonstrated  using  realistic 
models  and  suitable  objects  before  the  map  is  drawn.  An 
example  of  a  recommended  procedure  is  given  below  with  an 
overturned   bowl  of  a  kitchen  scale. 

1.  Find  height  of  the  hill  ov*»rturned  bowl  7cm 

2.  Determine  the  contour  intervol  (1cm).    There  would  be 
7  intervals  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  x. 

3.  Insert  7  points  (x  inclusive)  in  various  directions 
paying  attention  to  directions  with  outstanding 
features,  e.g.,  A  B  C  D. 

4.  Join  the  dots 


The  product  of  the  above  activity  is  'hown  in  Figure  3. 


Figure  3:    Concentric  circles  marked  at  equal  intervals 
on  an  overturned  bowl  (hill). 
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Practicals  wit.  objects  and  models  containing  various  re- 
cognizable features  (^.g.,  valley,  plateau,  steep  and  gentle 
slopes)  using  the  above  procedure  would  facilitate  understand- 
ing of  the  concept  of  contour. 

Realistic   models   used   by   the    two   teachers  must 
havo  contributed  in  externalizing  the  misconception  about  hori- 
zontdl  dimension, as  students  were  provided  the  opportunity  to 
think    and  talk.    Reality  should  therefore  be  built  into  even 
introductory  lessons  on  contour.    For  instance  the  overturned 
bowl  could  be  assumed  to  be  a  hill  on  which  a  broadcast  mast 
will  be  installed.    A  realistic  problem  could  be  producing  a 
map  of  the  hill  to  Indicate  to  the  route  to  the  top. 

CONCLUSION 

Interpretation  of  "contour  forms  is  a  problem  not  only  to 
Nigerian  students  but  also  to  the  British.    This  report  has 
shown  that  "contour"  Is  not  appropriately  introduced  to  Nigerian 
students  as  teachers  and  writers  of  textbooks  fill  to  emphasize 
the  "horizontal  dimension".    It  therefore  becomrs  necessary  that 
research  on  strategies  of  introducing  contour  be  done  in  other 
countries,  as  graphicacy  is  an  important  aspect  of  education. 
There  is  need  for  proper  education  ot  trainee  teachers  and  for 
retraining  of  practising  teachers  on  appropriate  methods  of 
introducing  "contour"  in  mapwork  in  schools. 
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INTEOnATED  COURSEWARE  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY:  COMPUTER  SIMULATIONS  AND  f-XERCISES  FOR  STUDYING 
ENVIRONMuNTAL  DYNAMICS  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Dfivid  M.  Sharpe  and  Lawrence  L.  Malinconico,  Jr. 

ABSTRACT 

Inslruclors  In  geography  and  geology  generally  do  nol  use  compuler-asslsled 
Inslrucllon  In  Iheir  undergraduate  courses.  A  major  reason  for  Ihls  In  Norlh 
Amorica  Is  Ihe  lack  of  approorlale  and  readily  available  software.  A  team  of 
faculty  and  computer  programmers  at  Southern  Illinois  University  Is  addressing 
this  need  by  developing  an  Integrated  series  of  programs  and  laboratory 
exercises  -  courseware  •  to  be  used  In  Physical  Geology  and  Physical  Geography. 
The  programs  are  graphically  orlen  ed,  and  designed  to  simulate  environmental 
systems.  Use  of  Instructional  software  gives  important  benefits  to  students. 
Simulations  help  students  to  develop  research  skills  and  Itiarning  strategies  that 
are  important  in  their  academic  development.  Also,  students  develop  computer 
skills  that  are  increasingly  Important  In  their  professions. 

INTnOOUCTON 

The  oslonsible  goal  of  introductory  physical  geography  and  physlc/il 
QGOlogy/oarlh  science  courses  is  to  teach  students  to  invkjsllgale  the  dynamic  and 
Interacting  systems  of  the  earth.  Since  many  of  these  systems  are  nol  amenable 
10  direct  observation  because  of  their  sIzp.  compov!»y.  and  lime  frame,  faculty 
as  researchers  often  use  computer  simulations  to  study  them.  However.  In  spite 
of  the  revolution  In  personal  computers  and  investment  by  colleges  and 
universities,  computer-aided  Instruction  (CAI)  that  emphasizes  simulations  Is  not 
widely  used  in  introductory  courses. 

One  might  argue  that  simulations  are  an  unMocossary  Instructional  tool,  and  that 
llm  students  can  learn  about  Ihe  dynamic  earth  from  texts,  lectures  and 
laboratory  sessions.  However,  the  graphs  and  tables  In  texts  cannot  convey 
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dynamics  adequately,  and  laboratory  monuals  tend  to  stress  terminology, 
Identification,  and  classification  at  the  expense  of  dynamics  of  the  earth*s 
systems.  Cv'trently,  Instructors  are  limited  to  dQScrlbjpg  the  facts  of  the  earth's 
dynamics  because  they  have  poor  resources  to  defnohstrate  these  dynamics.  The 
capability  that  instructors  have  in  their  research  has  not  trickled  down  to  the 
classroom  or  the  instructional  laboratory.  In  short,  the  most  powerful  tool 
available  to  faculty  as  researchers  is  virtually  Ignored  by  faculty  as  instructors. 

At  Southern  Illinois  University,  we  are  developing  software  for  a  sequence  of 
topics  typical  of  introductory  physical  geography  and  physical  geology  courses, 
as  shown  In  Table  1.  T*:ose  two  subjects  have  a  number  of  topics  in  common,  so 
that  the  programs  are  serving  double  duty,  even  tliough  the  exercises  differ  to 
take  account  of  different  emphases  and  perspectives  of  each  discipline. 

All  of  the  programs  have  a  similar  menu-driven  interface.  Trius  once  the  users 
(students  or  Instructor)  learn  how  to  use  one  program,  they  know  how  to  use  all 
of  the  programs.  More  timo  can  be  spent  learning  from  the  software  rather  than 
learning  about  the  computer.  The  programs  are  graphlcally-orienlad,  designed  to 
simulate  environmental  systems  which  the  user  can  use  to  examine  concepts. 
Several  of  the  programs  contain  game  like  exercises  which  seem  to  increase  the 
student's  Interest  while  continuing  to  demonstrate  concepts.  To  carry  the 
process  one  step  further,  we  are  developing  a  comptoleiy  integrated  series  of 
programs  and  exercise  manuals-  courseware  -  to  be  used  in  introductory-level 
Physical  Geoh'^y  and  Physical  Geography  laboratories.  The  term  'crurseware* 
has  recently  become  a  catchword,  applied  to  any  software  that  is  used  In  a 
classroom  situation.  We  restrict  "courseware"  to  a  much  more  complete  package 
that  addresses  the  concerns  mentioned  above.  This  Includes  a  comprehensive  set 
of  Software  covering  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in  a  single  course,  and  perhaps 
more  Importanlly,  a  set  of  exercises  to  accompany  the  software. 
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TABI.E  1.  MODULES  FOR  INTRODUCTORY  COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY/EARTH 
SCIENCE  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL  PHYSICAL 
TOPIC  GEOUDGY  GEOGRAPHY 


Weather  and  Climate 

Earth-Sun  Relations  -  Season,  latitude,  tilt  of  axis  x 
Electromagnetic  Spectrum  •  Radiation  vs.  temperature  x 

Energy  Budget  -  Energy  exchanges  at  surfaces  x 

Humidity  •  Temperature  vs.  atmospheric  molsturo  x 

Atmospheric  Circulation  x 

Local  Water  Cycle  •  precipitation,  soil  moisture,  runoff  x 

Climate  Classification  x 

Btospheric  Processes 

Ecologic  Energetbs  x 
Soil  -  Soil  Types  x 

Solid  Earth  Processes 

Earthquakes  •  How  to  locate  seismic  events  x  x 

Plate  Tectonics  •  Reconstructing  Pangaea  x  x 

Plato  Tectonics  •  Plate  Margin  Processes  x  x 

Surflciat  Processes 

Groundwater  •  Flow  rates,  pumping  effects  x  x 

Shoreline  •  Waves  and  transport  processes  x  x 

Rivers  •  Cross-sections  and  meanders  x  x 

Earlh  Materials 

Rocks  and  Minerals  •  Ident'Ving  and  classifying  x 

Stratigraphy  •  Relative  age  of  rocks  x 

Stratigraphy  •  Stratigraphic  record  from  cores  x 

Managing  Resources 

Earlh  Resouices  •  Exploration  of  economic  deposits  x 

Soil  Management  -  Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation  x 


T>lEPfm.EM 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that  the  computer  Is  an  underutliized  classroom 
tool    Among  those  Is  the  lack  of  computer  facilitlos.  faculty  infamiliarity  with 
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computer  technology  and  its  potential  for  Improving  the  learning  experience,  a 
shorlage  of  effective  software,  and,  perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  lacK  of  a 
complete  package  that  Intestates  the  software  Into  class  an^  laboratory  work. 

There  are  two  facets  to  this  tatter  problem.  1.  There  has  yet  to  be  a  set  of 
Software  developed  and  compiled  that  covers  all  of  the  topics  relevant  to  a 
physical  geography  or  physical  geology  course.  It  would  be  possible  for  an 
instructor  to  search  the  mar^y  sources  of  computer  software  and  find  a  program 
developed  for  many  of  the  topics  taught.  However,  because  of  the  many  different 
sources,  Ihe  Instructor  would  find  that:  a)  the  programs  and  documentation  would 
be  of  highly  variable  qua!lty;  b)  each  of  the  programs  will  run  differently  and 
Interact  with  the  user  in  a  different  manner;  c)  the  prog-ams  may  have  different 
hardware  requirements.  2.  While  there  may  be  software  available,  there  will  not 
be  exercises  developed  which  guide  the  student  through  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  software. 

This  Imposes  a  number  of  Impediments  to  Introducing  computer-assisted 
Instruction.  The  Instructor  must  learn  how  each  program  runs,  then  develop  the 
exercises  which  will  accompany  the  programs.  He/she  then  has  to  teach  the 
students  how  to  use  flAfill  program.  The  result  is  that  most  Instructors  decide  not 
to  use  the  software  or  to  use  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  available  software 
because  of  the  costs  of  effectively  Incorporating  it  Into  the  curriculum. 

Desirable  Attributes  of  Instructional  Simulations 

A  number  of  authors  have  commented  on  the  desirable  attributes  of  computer 
programs  designed  for  use  in  education.  We  emphasize  three  attributes;  the 
algorithms  that  drive  the  calculations,  the  user/computer  interface,  and 
structure  of  the  programs.  Each  desen/es  a  brief  explanation. 
1.  AigQflthfT)a  -  Rare!y  Is  there  one,  and  only  one.  set  of  equations  to  represent  a 
relationship  between  two  or  more  variables.  The  thrust  of  much  research  on 
environmental  systems  Is  to  define  and  roflne  understanding  of  these 
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relationships,  and  to  report  them  In  the  literature.  Therefore,  a  number  of 
algorithms  are  usually  avallabi©,  and  the  task  Is  to  select  the  algorithm  that 
fulfills  Iwo  sometimes  opposing  criteria.  On  the  one  hand.  It  musi  nol  be  viewed 
as  naive  by  the  expert.  On  the  other.  It  must  be  parsimonious  so  that  processing 
time  by  (he  computer  Is  minimized.  This  Is  especially  Important  In  Interactive 
pfogramming,  since  a  tO  second  wait  for  the  computer  to  respond  seems  like  an 
eternity  to  a  student. 

2.  U^Qf^Machlnft  Interaction  -  The  algorithms  are  the  basis  for  computer 
simulations.  However,  they  should  be  transparent  to  the  student  In  an 
introductory  course,  who  deals  with  graphic  representations  of  the  system,  nol 
with  the  equations  used  to  quantify  It.  Developmeni  of  the  protocol  for 
student/machine  Interaction  represents  a  number  of  other  challenges,  and 
consumes  the  majority  of  the  effort  In  creating  an  Inslruclional  simulation. 

The  'look  and  feel*  of  the  computer  Is  aM-lmportant  In  an  instructional  setting. 
Students  frequently  are  struggling  with  Iheir  own  Inexperience  with  computers, 
and  perhaps  with  feelings  of  Incompetence,  as  well  as  with  the  m> stories  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course.  i;-**tflfore,  students  must  be  able  to  shift  theic 
atlention  away  from  the  intricacies  operating  the  computer  to  the  pedogogic 
issues  of  the  program.  There  are  many  components  to  user/machine  interaction, 
but  we  stress  simplicity  of  menu  structure,  clearly  deflnad  menu  choices,  with 
brief  elaborations  al  the  lop  of  the  screen,  and  graphics  that  reinforce  the 
Information  being  preser^ted. 

We  believe  that  programs  should  be  nearly  self-explanatory.  Few  faculty  read 
user's  manuals  before  using  a  program.  Students  are  even  less  inclined  to  do  it; 
user's  manuals  are  as  much  a  mystery  as  are  computers.  Therefore,  students 
should  be  able  to  work  with  a  program  after  rudimentary  instructions  by  the 
instructor.  First,  the  menu  structure  needs  to  be  explicit,  and  uncluttered. 
Figure  t  shows  the  menu  structure  for  the  program  SUJ^.EAltl.  which  Is  a 
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program  that  helps  students  underslar>d  how  the  sun's  path  and  solar  energy  vary 
with  season,  latitude,  and  tilt  of  the  earth's  axis.  This  program  can  be  operated 
by  selecting  an  operation,  e.g.  Change  Date,  then  using  thge  Up/Down  arrows 
on  the  microcomputer  to  make  the  desired  change  in  date.  Having  selected  the 
desired  conditions,  the  student  can  observe  (he  sunpath  being  drawn  for  a 
twenty>four  hour  period  (Time,  Auto),  or  advance  time  by  one  hour  increments 
(Time,  Manual) 

Second,  the  command  structure  should  be  simple.  All  necesssary  commands  can 
be  entered  through  three  keys,  the  Up  arrow,  Down  arrow,  and  Enter  or  Return. 
Generally,  we  avoid  alpha/  numeric  Inputs,  except  In  cases  where  the  student  or 
Instructor  can  create  new  data  files. 


Change  Tilt 
Change  Date 
Change  LatltuXT^f 


Time,  Auto 


Time,  Manual 

Print  Data  Text 

Display  Data 

Print  Data  Graphics 

Print  Screen 

Exit  to  Main  Menu 

Clear  Screen 


Exit  Sunpath 


Figure  1 .  Menu  structure  for  SUNPATH.  showing  the  main  menu  on  the  left  and  the 
second-order  menu  on  the  right  that  appears  when  Display  Data  Is  highlighted  and 
the  Return  Key  is  pressed. 

Third,  the  program  should  have  exhaustive  error  trapping  so  that  the  student 
cannot  undo  the  progress  that  he/she  has  already  made  in  the  lesson  through  an 
inadvertent  key  stroke.  Listen  to  the  sounds  In  any  university  microcomputer 
laboratory.  There  is  a  cacophony  of  "beeps*  signalling  wrong  key  strokes. 
Students  need  to  be  protected  from  themselves.    Each  boep  reassures  the  student 
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that  he  cannot  make  a  ratal  error,  and  Instills  greater  confidence.  Each  failure  lo 
k>eep  is  a  setback  to  the  Instructional  goals  of  the  course. 

Fourth,  tho  sequence  of  graphics  on  the  screen  is  all-lniporlant.  In  contrast  to 
students,  professionals  have  developed  analytic  skills  through  mny  years  of 
experience.  We  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  environmental  systems  through 
tables  and  graphs.  These  tell  us  about  system  slates  and  dynamics,  which  we 
then  use  to  conjure  up  mental  Images  of  the  system.  We  move  from  data  which 
we  ourselves  may  have  obtained,  to  results  of  computer  analysis,  to  the  menial 
images  that  encapsulate  our  understanding  of  the  system.  The  dilemma  for 
students  Is  that  Instructors  present  them  with  static  and  highly  abstract 
ropresentations  of  systems  as  tables,  graphs  and  diagrams,  which  students  are 
required  to  transform  Into  a  synlhellc  understanding  of  the  dynamic  and 
Interacth^e  nature  of  environmental  systems.  Exj^erlence  with  the  real  system 
may  be  the  most  fruitful  way  to  acquire  this  understanding  In  some  cases,  but 
most  environmental  oystems  are  too  large,  too  slow,  too  inaccessible,  or  too 
dangerous  for  direct  observation.  Woll  deslgned  graphics  that  help  them  to  see 
behind  tables  and  graphs  is  a  practical  alternative. 

Figure  2  shows  a  screen  from  QUAKE,,  a  program  that  Is  used  lo  study  the 
geographic  distribution  of  eahhquakes  and  the  methods  to  locate  earthquakes.  In 
this  example,  earthquakes  for  19Q4  were  plotted.  The  locations  of  seafloor 
spreading  and  the  subduclion  zones  are  strikingly  shown  by  the  patterns  of 
earthquakes.  The  distribution  of  shallow,  intermediate,  and  deep  earthquakes  In 
subduclion  zones,  in  contrast  to  the  shallow  earthquakes  In  regions  of  soafloor 
spreading,  leads  students  lo  a  belter  understanding  of  these  processes  of  plate 
tectonics.  Allernalively,  students  might  focus  on  any  selected  region,  select 
earthquakes  of  selected  magnitudes  or  depths,  or  use  different  data  bases  lo  map 
major  historic  earthquakes.  In  each  case  tli(«  graphics  have  been  designed  to  be 
clear  and  uncluttered. 
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Figure  2.  Screen  display  for  QUAKE,  showing  distribution  of  earlhquaKAS  for 
January  -  June*  1984.  Size  of  the  X  is  related  to  earthquake  magnitude. 
Overlapping  Xs  show  regions  of  major  tectonic  activity. 

3.  Open  Endedness  •  Simulations  provide  an  efficient  toci  for  exploring  the 
dynamics  of  a  relationship,  if  designed  properly.  An  important  goal  is  to  provide 
the  student  with  wide  latitude  to  learn  throjgh  taking  the  initiative  in  exploring 
these  dynamics.  In  effect,  we  are  designir\g  rosearcii  toois  tor  students,  and 
believe  )hat  student-Initiated  research  is  the  mo&t  powerful  form  of 
self-education  (Adolf  1960;  Peterson  et  al.  19B7).  Wi*  try  to  design  a  simulation 
that  can  be  used  by  the  introductory  student,  but  Is  &lso  comprehensive  enough  to 
give  an  advanced  student  new  insights  Into  the  system  being  simulated.  One 
example  Is  the  command  Change  TIH  inSUNPATH  (see  Figure  1).  This  allows 
the  sun's  path  to  be  simulated  for  tiits  of  the  earlh's  axis  from  0°  to  and  the 
resulting  solar  energy  inputs  to  be  ca^oUiated.  The  ease  of  changir;g  the  tilt  angle 
facilitates  comparing  a  number  of  tilts. 
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Exercisos  and  Manuals 

The  objocllva  of  exercises  Is  lo  provide  Ihe  guidance  lhal  most  sludenls  need  lo 
undertake  these  experiments,  and  to  formalize  and  Interpret  results.  Each 
program  can  be  the  basis  for  many  exercises  which  explore  a  number  of 
concepts  that  are  Incorporated  Into  the  program.  By  providing  the  courseware 
package  with  a  number  of  exercises  for  each  program  we  make  It  possible  for  the 
simulations  to  be  used  by  Instructors  who  would  otherwise  not  have  time  to 
develop  the  required  exercises.  However,  the  open  endodnoss  of  the  simulations 
provides  the  Imaginative  Instructor  with  many  options  beyond  ihe  f^peclfic 
exercises.  Also,  we  encourage  students  to  use  the  simulations  to  explore 
concepts  that  are  not  covered  expltetly  In  the  exercises. 

ORGANIZING  FOR  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPfyCNT 

The  university  Is  the  best  place  to  develop  instructional  software.  It  Is  also  rhe 
worst.  Generally,  the  full  array  of  expertise  needed  to  develop  software  Is 
present  In  a  university.  Generally,  also,  the  expertlee  Is  so  Isolated  by  Ihe 
boundaries  established  by  university  structure  and  competing  dc.nands  on  faculty 
time.  The  challenge  in  the  university  Is  to  bring  these  skills  together  long  enough 
to  get  the  job  done. 

At  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  we  established  the  Enviror»mental 
Simulations  Laboratory,  through  a  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education.  Faculty  In  geography  and 
geology  departments  wofk  with  programmers  In  developing  the  programs.  This 
loam  approach  lo  development  assures  high  quality  In  subject  matter  and  program 
design. 

The  software  development  team  goes  through  several  steps  In  producing  a 
specific  piece  of  software.  This  design  sequence  (AlessI  and  Trollip  1985) 
Invokes  the  skills  of  each  o(  the  team  members.  Starling  with  definition  of  the 
purpose  of  ihe  software,  which  emphasizes  pedogoglc  objecllvos.  we  collect  the 
relevant  Information  (e.g.,  algorithms  for  the  simulation),  then  generate  and 
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organize  a  numbtir  of  allernative  stralegles  for  simulating  and  displaying  ihe 
Information,  in  a  process  called  'brain-storming.*  We  then  plan  all  screen 
displays,  Including  tho  organization  and  placement  of  menus,  and  graphic  and 
digital  displays.  Only  after  this  stage  does  pro^iammiog  begin.  Fiiatly.  we  go 
through  a  prolonged  process  of  'jvaluation  of  the  software  and  exercises,  which 
involves  use  of  the  program  by  students  In  courses  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
and  other  institutions,  and  review  by  faculty. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

We  feel  that  the  use  of  Instructional  software  provides  Important  benefits  to  the 
students.  Simulation  programs  allow  students  to  develop  research  skills  and 
strategies  that  will  be  important  in  their  future  academic  and  professional 
development.  It  also  exposes  the  students  to  a  technique  and  a  tool,  Ihe  PC  Itself, 
that  will  be  widely  used  in  thoir  professional  careers.  By  expanding  the  concept 
of  courseware  to  include  predevelopod  exercises,  we  hope  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  simulations  by  instructors  who  might  not  otherwise  have  the  lime  or 
Inclination  to  incorporate  software  into  their  curriculum. 
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SCHOOL  HAP  COKPILATION  IS  CHINA 

(Abstracts) 

Chen  Chao 
China  Cartographic  Publishing  House 
Beijing,  China 


School  lap  Is  a  self-contained  geographical  teaching  lateriai  In  the  ton 
of  cartogrnphic  representation  to  riilfil  the  task  of  geographical  education 
Jointly  with  textbook.  The  features  which  distinguish  school  lap  froi  other 
■aps  Is  that,  according  to  the  requlreaent  of  geographical  education,  It 
rat lona! ly  condenses  the  geographical  inforiatlon  vhiuh  Is  to  be  shown, 
vhlle  inking  eaphasls  on  different  subjects  and  focal  points  in  different 
structures  and  levels. 

The  developnent  of  nodern  science  and  technology  lakes  It  possible  to  apply 
■odiui  of  electrified  education,  adding  nev  functions  to  the  school  sap  to 
acquire  the  best  effect  In  geographical  education.  In  China,  a  fairly  long 
period  of  tine  Is  needed  to  achieve  the  iodernlzatlon  of  geographical  edu- 
cation, and  the  custon  shool  lap  takes  the  donlnancc  for  the  tiae  being. 

The  school  nap  coinpilatlon  In  China  has  alvays  been  undertaken  by  the  cart- 
ographers. Thus  It  Is  qiJlte  necessary  to  proaote  the  Integration  of  lap 
coipllatlon  and  geographical  education,  and  to  Improve  the  connections 
between  cartographer  and  geographical  teacher.  School  lap  lust  reflect  In 
tlie  nev  things  In  the  field  of  geography,  but  unlike  newspapers  and  laga- 
zines,  teaching  Material  can  only  be  updated  regular fy,  while  the  liportant 
geographlral  Inforiatlon  can  be  edited  as  a  suppleient  to  the  teaching 
iater lal. 

Since  the  founding  of  New  China,  a  considerable  progress  In  school  lapping 
has  been  nade  over  the  past  nearly  forty  years  to  support  geographical  edu- 
cation. Here  than  100  titles  of  school  wall  lap  have  been  coiplled,4  titles 
of  school  atlas  and  8  titles  of  school  blank  atlas  have  been  published  and 
distributed  to  students  along  with  textbooks.  The  distribution  reaches  100 
III  I  Ion  copies  a  year,  rn^iklng  the  highest  of  the  world. 
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SCHOOL  NAP  COMPILATION  IN  CHINA 

Chen  Chao 
China  Cartographic  Publishing  House 
Beijing,  China 


In  (he  begin Ipg  of  I920's.  school  lap  oierged  In  China,  since  then  It  deve- 
loped along  with  the  setting  up  of  geographical  course  In  schools.  Past  ex- 
perience of  eighty  years  has  proved  that  the  purpose  or  geographical 
education  could  not  be  fully  accoipllshed  without  the  aid  of  school  lap. 

The  all  of  school  lap  Is  to  support  textbook  with  Its  unique  features  of 
vividness  and  virual izat lonin  to  help  students  In  building  up  the  geo- 
graphical spatial  concerts Jiprov I ng  the  ability  of  spatial  obfiervatlon  and 
liaglnatlont  provoting  the  creative  ability  of  geographical  association, 
thus  students  vill  be  a'lle  to  get  a  deep  lipresslon  of  geography  froi 
school  lap.  Moreover,  It  can  be  used  bom  for  understanding  lacrocosi  and 
aqulring  varied  Inforaatlon.  Therefore,  school  nap,  especially  tiddle  and 
pritary  school  lap  conplled  under  the  "Geographical  Teaching  Syllabus",  is 
not  only  the"appendage"and"  Intuit lonal  teaching  a  Id" for  geographical  text- 
book, but  also  an  liportani  part  of  the  three  systeis  of  teaching  aaterlal 
(textbook,  picture  and  asslgnvoni),  a  self-contained  geographical  teaching 
aaterlal  In  the  fori  of  the  cartographic  representation.  It  coordinated 
with  textbook  In  geographical  education,  porforiing  their  own  functions. 

Different  froi  other  types  of  tap,  school  tap  features  that  It  Is  coiplled 
exclusively  for  geographical  education  Indifferent  levels  and  for  differ- 
ent purposes  of  various  kinds  of  school.  The  geographical  elenonts  of 
school  atlas  should  be  generalized  to  stress  the  latn  points  with  the  aid 
of  dynaalc  analysis  like  graphics,  statistics  and  geographical  landscape 
pictures.  For  wall  lap  which  is  shown  in  geographical  class,  thick  lines, 
large  syibois,  bold  letters  and  clear  coour  contrast  are  adopted  to  attain 
a  satisfactory  visual  effect  In  the  ciassrooi.  This  kind  of  siipilcity  and 
roughness  Is  by  no  leans  an  unscientific,  arbitrary  description  of  the  geo- 
graphical inforiatlon,  It  Is  the  cnlargeient  of  reasonably  condensed  in- 
foriat ion.  Various  kinds  of  lap  product  which  serve  as  exira-rurr Icular 
readings  of  geographical  education  should  also  tw  designed  and  coiplled  on 
the  basis  of  instruct lonal  prograi.  In  fact,  school  lap  Is  one  of  the  pro- 
duct Incarnating  the  coiblnatlon  of  the  nature  of  geography  and  pedagogy. 
Ms  coipllatlon  process  Involves  the  knowledge  of  cartography,  geography, 
pedagogy,  psychology  and  aesthetics,  etc.  Hence,  to  liprove  the  quality  of 
school  lap,  it  is  essential  to  carry  out  special  studies  on  this  subject. 
The  School  Map  Research  Group  of  Research  Association  on  Oeographicai  Edu- 
cation under  China  Educational  Society,  Is  going  to  organize  a  series  of 
acadeiic  act ivit les  in  this  field. 

According  to  the  general  roquireient  for  geographical  criuratlon  proposed  by 
the  systei  of  universal  coipulsory  education,  and  according  to  the  level  of 
the  school    and  the  aac  of  the  student,  school  lap  ''\o{\\t\  ^^e  varied  in  its 
O  cartographic  rcprcseniaUon  and  content  coiprehonsiveness,  so  "^s  to  get  the 

AC         »^<^si  cffnct  of  leochinfi.    in  pach  stage  of  inaching,   auentlons  should  be 
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paid  not  only  to  keep  the  continuity  of  subject  froe  the  easy  to  the  dif- 
ficult, and  to  shov  the  Interactive  relationship  hetveen  the  teaching  con^ 
tents  of  related  disciplines,  but  also  to  reflect  the  features  of  school 
■ap  on  different  levels.  In  prieery  school,  geography  is  taught  in  the  4th, 
Sth  and  6th  years  vUh  64  teaching  periods*, aalnly  on  eleaentary  knowledge, 
by  vhlch  children  can  get  Initial  Ideas  about  their  hoietovn,  their  aother-* 
land  and  the  vorld  they  live  on.  Thus  school  aap  for  this  level  should  lake 
the  stress  clear  and  sliple,  the  content  be  vivid  and  attractive,  and  the 
lap  representation  should  eaphasize  on  laages  vhlch  can  be  direct  If  per** 
colved,  passing  fro^  concrete  objects  to  abstract  lines  and  syabols,  en- 
deavor to  raise  thci  students'  Interest  and  lead  thea  to  understand  aap 
through  geographical  knowledge,  and  in  turn  to  strengthen  these  knowledge 
through  aap.  In  the  Ist  and  2nd  years  of  lover  secondary  school,  eleaentary 
knovj^dge  and  theory  of  geography  are  taught  systeaatlcally  In  I6e  teaching 
periods.  Here  students  learn  various  subjects  of  geography,  acquire  the 
ability  of  coaprehenslve  reasoning,  the  capacity  of  using  various  aaps  and 
the  general  skill  of  aap  dravlng.Thls  give  rise  to  the  coapilatlon  of  aaps 
vhlch  aust  fulfil  the  above*-aent loned  requlreaent.  In  upper  secondary 
school,  geographical  courses  are  given  In  64  teaching  periods,  dealing  vlth 
the  eleaentary  tneory  of  earth  sciences,  such  as  aan's  relationship  vlih 
the  nature,  the  stratified  structure  of  the  earth,  the  aoveaent  of  the 
earth,  geographical  envlronaent,  eiC,  auch  aore  subjects  are  involved,  in 
this  way  school  atlas  for  this  level  should  be  coherent  In  the  arrangeaent 
of  aaps,  with  the  effective  support  of  graphics  and  large  aaount  of  theaa- 
tic  aaps  to  reflect  the  coaplicated  geographical  phcnoaona.  in  a  word  , 
school  aaps  at  each  level  aust  have  their  unique  features  to  perfora  their 
own  funct Ions. 


flodorn  scientific  and  technological  devclopaent  aakes  It  possible  for 
schools  to  apply  advanced  teaching  aethod  like  electrified  education,  etc., 
thus  adds  now  functions  to  school  aap  In  acquiring  the  best  effect  of  goo*- 
graphical  education.  Ve  are  glad  to  see  that  these  advanced  aedla  of  elec-* 
trifled  education  like  slide  projector,  overhead  projector,  cassette  re- 
corder  and  coaputer,  though  llaltedly  for  the  ttae  being,  are  beginning  to 
be  used  In  large  cities  of  China.  The  developaent  of  education  In  China  Is 
extreaely  uneven,  the  education  In  (he  vast  reaote  areas  of  countryside  Is 
auch  less  developed,  so  It  will  take  a  rather  long  period  of  tiae  to  real-* 
Ize  the  aodernlzat Ion  the  teaching  aethod  of  geography,  and  the  paper-aade, 
custoa  plane  aap  Is  unlikely  to  be  replaced  hy  the  aedlua  of  electrified 
education  In  the  near  future* 


Unlike  the  editing  of  textbook,  aap  coaplling  has  its  own  characteristics; 
noraaliy  It  Is  undertaken  by  the  cartographer  who,  lacking  experiences  of 
geographlcai  leaching,  has  Inevitably  I laltat Ions  In  reflect Ing  the 
deaands  of  the  Instructional  prograa  and  to  fully  endov  the  aap  vlth  the 
liisti  uct  lonal  function.  It  is  thus  Indispensable  for  cartographer  to 
strengthen  his  connections  with  the  society  and  educational  circles,  such 
as  the  experiaental  using  of  aap  in  school  before  publishing;  exchanging 
opinions  with  geographical  teachers  on  aap  products  and  collecting  Infora- 
atlon  on  response  of  leaching  practice;  observing  the  Instructional  effect 
of  aap  by  directly  attending  the  class;  and,  when  condition  peralts, 
adopt  Ing  certain  cxpnrlonced  geofiranhlcal  teacher  In  the  coaplling  work. 


n  1  teaching  period  in  China  is  fourty  five  alnutoim 
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Above  ell  H  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  proaote  the  Integration  of  school 
lapping  w  ih  geographical  teaching  on  the  barls  of  the  specific  condition 
in  China. 

The  geographical  environient    Is  constantly  changing,   and   the  leaching 
nothod  of   geography    is  also  Improved  frequently  along  with  the  progress 
of  science   and   technology,    One  of  the  iajor  task  of   school  Map  Is  to 
roflect    In  tlie   the   new   geographical  phenoiena  and  concepts:  nan's 
achleveionls  In  exploiting   and   renovating  nature;   developaent  of  pro- 
duct Ion  and  economic  construction;   new  changes   of  the  category  of  huoian 
geography;  utillzailon   of  the  achleve«ents  In  geographical  research,  etc 
considering  the  difference   between   textbook  and  newspaper  or  iiagaz I ne, 
that  the  content  of  a  tap  should  be  relatively  stable,    it  Is  approprlaie 
to  treat  the  current  Inforiatlon  for  nap  updating  in  different  ways,    |  e 
for  Important  and  principal  Inforiatlon,   revise  proupt ly(e.g,  once  every 
year),  for  general  InforMtlon,    revise  regular ly(e.g.  once  In  2-3  years). 
If  there  are  significant  changes  in  the  instructional  prograi  or  textbook, 
then  the  lap  should  be  accordingly  revised  or  re-coipllod,    Also,  it  Is  an 
effective  way  lo  Introfluco  and  report    the  geographical  Inforuation  timely 
to  geographical  teachers  on  geographical  teaching  journals  or  through 
other  ways. 

School  nap  cowplllng  of  New  China  has  gained  significant  achlevenenls  In 
nearly  forty  years*  service  for  geographical  education.  Up  to  now,  more 
than  m  titles  of  school  wall  lapCnot  Including  historical  school  maps) 
have  been  coipllod  and  published  for  '-aching  on  the  class;  besides,  there 
are  4  titles  of  school  atlas  and  8  tliles  of  blank  atlas  which  goes  with 
textbooks  to  every  student  every  year.  These  atlases,  totalling  aore  than 
100  nil  I  Ion  copies  In  print  runs,  rank  the  highest  nunbor  In  the  world. 
In  the  future,  aside  fro«  Increasing  the  print  runs,  International  coiiiflu- 
nictlon  on  Ideas  of  school  Mapiaking  should  also  be  strengthened,  and  qua- 
lity of  school  «aps  shoulrJ  he  raised,  the  types  and  forms  be  varied* 
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MAPPIWG  SKILIS  REQUIRED  Bif  GEOCRAPHV  STUDENTS  TAKING 
THE  GENERAL  CERTIFICATE  OF  EDUCATION  AT  ADVANCED  LEVEL 

David  Cooper 

Abstract : 

Mapping  skills  are  regarded  as  basic  to  sound  geographical  training. 
The  paper  discuss  hov  successfully  these  arc  applied  and  tested  In  the 
EngMsh  and  Welsh  Examinations  at  this  level. 

Introduction 

Geographers  use  maps  as  a  basic  tool  of  their  science,  the 
interpretation  of  the  signs,  syobols  and  pi«tterns  thereon  as  their 
contribution  to  science  and  thus  to  knowledge.     Maps  convey 
syobollcally  wliat  otherwise  would  require  nany  words*  maps  store 
Information »  their  message  Is  conveyed  quickly  and  their  basic 
symbolism  is  widely  understood.      These  Geography  students,  most  of 
whom  are  In  the  10-18  years  age  range  should  be  well  conversant  with 
maps,  have  developed  sone  more  advanced  mapping  skills,  be  capable  of 
applying  these  skills  effectively  In  both  course-work  and  er.amlna t ion • 
The  paper  sets  out  co  discuss  how  they  are  tested  In  examination  and 
relates  the  author's  experiences  as  an  exaolner  at  this  level,  these 
suggest  that  all  is  not  well. 

Background: 

The  development  of  spatial  awareneSG  and  map-skills  commences  about  age 
8  and  Is  continued  through  formal  education,  normally  In  the  Geography 
class  until  the  age  16.      Simon  Catling  has  shown  (Catling,  1978,  120) 
that  it  begins  with  cognitive  mapping  of  the  hone,  local  and  school 
areas  and  Is  then  developed  towards  an  understanding  of  the  more 
abstract  geometric  map  forms.      H.A.  fiandford  (Sandfotd  1986,  22) 
presented  an  "all  through"  map  work  curriculum  from  age  5-l£,  using 
behavioural  oblectives  divided  broadly  intt  map  making  and  map  using. 
The  first  formal  external  test  of  map  skills  Is  the  16+  examinations, 
until  1987  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  (GCE)  Ordinary  Level 
(0-lcvel)  or  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education  (CSE)  now  replaced  by 
the  singJe  General  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education  (GCSE)-  Two 
levels  of  skill  are  tested,  the  derivation  of  information  by  use  of  map 
references,  latitude  and  longitude,  recogni tlon  of  conventional  signs 
and  colouration  and  the  application  of  this  Information  into  simple 
interpretation.      Map-work  centres  around  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  but 
students  are  expected  to  use  Atlases  and  to  understand  the  principles 
of  thematic  mapping.      These  skills  are  paralleled  by  the  development 
of  motor  skills  In  drawing  sketch  maps,  sections  and  transects. 
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CCB  Advanced  Level  (A-level)  represents  two  further  yesrs  of 
Geogrsphlcsl  »tudy»  slong  with  two  snd  occasionally  three  other 
subjects,  to  the  sane  level.     Whilat  this  Is  primarily  s  text-based 
course,  the  books  sre  Illustrated  copiously  with  aaps  and  the 
Exanlnatlon  Boards  who  organise  the  A-level  examinations  exhort 
teachers  to  use  topographlcsl  and  thematic  maps  to  Illustrate  their 
teaching,  and  to  use  maps  In  the  field.     Most  Boards  encourage  further 
use  of  wapfJ  by  students  who  undertake  project  work  Instead  of  a  written 
psper,  whilst  the  rubric  of  every  question  paper  asks  for  grsphic 
illufctrstlon  of  answers.      The  Boards  have  moved  away  from  conpulaory 
nap-based  questions  but  mapped  data  and  napped  materials  form  part  of 
most  exsminstlon  question  papers.      The  majority  of  Boards  set  one 
Ordnance  Survey  or  aimllar  map  exercise  as  part  of  the  assessment,  but 
incr<*sslng  costs  hove  reduced  the  map  from  a  full  sheet  to  s  "bleeding 
qusrter."     The  map  is  of  cither  1:25,000  or  1:50,000  scale,  either  a 
normal  topographic  or  a  special  tourist  edition;    occasslonally  s  Land 
Utilisaclon  map  from  Professor  Coleman's  Second  Land  Use  survey  is 
used.      The  first  time  that  the  candidates  know  what  mapt  are  being 
used  Is  when  they  see  the  examinations  papers. 

THE  EXAMINER'S  APPROACH: 

The  CCE  A-level  system  tends  to  divide  Into  setters,  a  small  group  one 
or  two  for  each  paper  in  a  two  or  three  paper  examination  and  markers  a 
larger  team  responsible  for  assessing  the  actual  performance. 
Collectively  and  strictly  these  sre  the  examiners  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  examiner  means  the  setter  who  normally  also  prepares  the 
assessment  scht>me« 

Every  setter  faces  the  problem  of  how  much  material,  in  addition  to  the 
questions  can  a  candidate  successfully  ssslmllate  during  an  examination 
and  under  examination  conditions.      Whilst  it  Is  comparatively  easy  to 
limit  the  number  of  graphs,  quotations  and  tables  In  any  paper.  It 
would  appear  «th8C  there  has  been  no  research  on  the  up-take  of  data 
from  thematic  and  topographic  maps  under  these  conditions.      There  is 
some  ^»vldence  from  the  patterns  of  questions  attempted  to  suggest  that 
teachers  may  recommend  avoidance  of  questions  with  graphic  stimuli, 
whert'  alternative?  approaches  to  questioning  are  found  on  the  same 
paper • 
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The  content  of  i  well  drawn  thematic  «ap  «ay  be  abaorbcd  In  a  minute  or 
ao  by  aoneont  fairly  familiar  with  the  main  facta  behind  the  data 
shown.     This  la  little  more  than  the  time  needed  to  begin  organlalng 
the  answer,  however  experience  shows  that  candidates  underperform  for  a 
number  of  reasons*      Errors  of  interpretation  occur  from  misreading 
keys  or  titles,  or  from  seeing  what  Is  a  vaguely  familiar  pattern  and 
falling  to  read  the  associated  question  properly.      No  examiner  is 
perfect  and  what  looked  a  perfectly  good  map  at  the  setting  stage  may 
become  over  complex  on  the  day!      When  the  Examlng  Boards  set  a 
separate  topographic  map  Interpretation  paper  It  was  of  an  hour  or  hour 
and  a  quarter  duration,  and  advice  was  given  not  to  write  anything  In 
the  first  fifteen  minutes.      The  questions  which  were  then  sen 
attempted  the  synthesis  of  physical  and  human  geography  or  at  least 
sought  the  candidate's  Interpretation  of  their  Interaction.      Now  the 
topographic  map  has  tended  to  become  an  optional  question  topic  within 
a  paper  where  three  or  four  questions  are  attempted  and  the  time 
allotted  to  any  one  answer  is  not  more  than  fifty  minutes.  During 
this  time  the  map  has  to  be  Interpreted,  the  answer  formulated  and 
written.      To  allow  for  this  either  the  question  must  be  highly 
structured  and  focussed  or  It  may  be  a  comparatively  ''aoft*'  question  to 
allow  up  to  ten  minutes  for  reading  the  map.      Thia  may  lead  to 
criticism  of  the  question  as  being  less  demanding  than  others  on  the 
same  paper. 

To  counter  this  criticism  supplementary  material  may  be  provided. 
This  has  included  sketch  diagrams,  overlays  of  geology  and  of  soils, 
bathymetry  of  coastal  waters.      The  teachers*  response,  ostentially  on 
behalf  ci  their  pupils,  was  to  ask  that  this  be  stopped  as  it  made  for 
confusion  with  too  much  material. 

The  Examiner  must  also  recognise  that  the  map-work  question  may  not  be 
the  first  to  be  attempted.      Recognising  that  it  may  t%kp  rather  longer 
than  a  straightforward  essay  or  a  topic  whici  the  candidate  «Mnks  Is 
better  known,^  the  question  may  be  third  or  fourth  choice.  cussion 
with  students  entering  post-A-level  Geography  courses  at  Luton  College 
of  Higher  Education  suggests  also  that  there  is  little  formal 
topographic  m^ip-work  going  on  In  schools,  the  teachers  explain  this  as 
a  consequence  of  crowded  syllabuses  and  map  work  having  already  been 
tested.      The  evidence  shows  that  where  the  m;<p~work  question  can  be 
avoided  many  students  will  and  with  maps  becoming  more  expensive  to  buy 
this  has  become  something  of  a  downward  spiral.      (The  Oxford  Delegacy 
of  Local  Examinations  has  temporarily  stopped  using  Ordnance  Survey 
maps  at  A-lcvel)* 

There  is  no  uniformity  between  the  Examination  Boards  in  their  approach 
to  map-work  questions.      This  is  no  handicap  since,  unless  they  change 
achool  or  college  students  follow  one  Board's  syllabus  in  preparation* 
For  example  rhe  University  of  London  examination  tests  map  work  by  one 
or  two  questions  set  amongst  twelve  from  which  the  candidates  snswer 
six  in  two  and  a  half  hours.      The  Oxford  Locals  paper  had  either  a 
question  amongst  ten  on  Its  physical  geography  paper  or  on  the  human 
geography  alternating  from  year  to  year. 
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Tht  London  approich  retults  In  highly  itructured  queatlona,  with  each 
part  worth  betwten  2  and  6  oarka  In  a  total  of  25,     The  queatlona  teat 
both  lower  levela  of  ekill  auch  aa  giving  referencea  and  reading 
contoura  aa  well  aa  calling  for  application  In  the  Interpretation  of 
the  map  for  example  in  looking  at  alte»  and  function  of  aettleoent. 
The  Oxford  approach  in  physical  geography  tended  to  be  wore  open-ended* 
In  1906  candidates  were  given  an  extract  froo  0«S,  of  Northern  Ireland 
nap  containing  coastal  features  of  cliffs  and  sand  spits  together  with 
a  large  area  of  drumllns  and  were  aaked  to  '^Describe  and  explain  the 
probable  origins  of  the  geoaorphological  features  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map  extract".      The  previous  year  the  candidates  were 
asked  (1)  describe  the  settlei»i*nt  pattern  of  the  area  shown;  (U) 
suggest,  giving  nap  evidence,  how  the  settlement  pattern  evolved* 

Expectations  aust  be  quite  different.  The  London  examiners  will  hsve 
Dsrked  point  by  point  probsbly  demanding  s  high  degree  of  accuracy  and 
well  developed  short  explanations  to  score  highly.  The  Oxford 
approach  requirea  the  candidates  to  study  the  maPi  to  recognise 
festures  without  the  help  of  "clues",  drsw  froa  their  memory  about  how 
Buch  features  were  formed  and  to  then  write.  The  marks  are  there  for 
recognition,  description  and  for  explanation. 

Candidates*  Response: 

Although  each  candidate  alts  the  paper  as  an  individual  their  response 
tends  across  the  total  entry  for  the  papers  to  be  a  collective  one. 
Individuals  may  stand  out  at  either  end  of  the  mnrk  spectrum  but  there 
wHl  be  homogeneity  in  the  mass  nesr  the  middle* 

Erroneous  interpretation  of  thematic  maps  haa  already  been  meniloned. 
The  use  of  a  map  showing  epicentres  of  earthquakes  in  the  North 
Atlantic  region  between  1962  -  1980,  concentrating  on  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Ridge  and  Iceland  but  with  Isolated  events  in  Britain  and  North  America 
produced  far  too  many  answers  treating  them  as  volcanic  eruptions  for 
comfort.      The  explanation  may  be  nerves  coupled  with  previous 
coaching.      similarly  when  abktd  to  make  a  aketch  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  over  north-vest  Europe,  given  the  basic  synoptic  information 
very  few  can  include  all  that  was  abked  for,  and  more  than  one 
repreaented  a  deep  depression  by  s  sitigle  closed  Isobar,  Weather 
systems  are  studied  for  A-level  snd  Ignorance  of  their  representation 
is  concerning.      Over-full  syllabus  la  not  enough,  poor  teaching  Is 
also  unlikely,      Topogrsphlc  maps  receive  a  partial  approach  from  many, 
concentrating  their  response  on  psrt  of  the  map  rather  than  the  whole. 
There  Is  also  a  tendency  to  answer  a  prei'lous  year's  question  rather 
than  the  one  set,  particularly  amongst  the  weaktr  candidates.  Thus 
ttie  coast  and  drumlins  nap  received  many  partial  answers  which  could 
not  score  much  more  than  half  narka  at  best.      There  la  still  a 
mistaken  view  amongst  some  schools  that  all  the  information  that  goes 
Inro  answering  a  map-work  question  relstlng  with  a  topographic  map  must 
come  from  the  map,  this  is  both  restrictive  snd  penalising.      It  la  not 
the  same  as  extracting  the  greatest  possible  information  from  the  mep; 
Cll,  Dury's  Map  Interpretation  (Orury  1972)  ought  to  have  ended  that, 
certainly  there  have  been  many  texts  subsequently  that  should  have  done 
80.      Although  there  is  sople  evidence  from  project  work  and  elsewhere 
that  students  In  thla  age  group  enjoy  making  maps  there  is  marked 
reluctance  to  use  sketch  maps  In  the  examination.      This  la  so  even  in 
the  surviving  reglonsl  geography  papers  aa  well  as  in  physical  and 
human.     The  moat  fr«»quent  sketch  maps  in  physical  the  •'f'>''matlon  of  an 
ox-bow  lake"  whilst  Burgess*  or  von  Thunen*s  concentrlr  dngs  or 
sometimes  Christaller*s  lattices  spposr  on  the  human  answer  sheet. 


Th«  Mklng  of  maps  in  tht  cxasl nation  it  not  ttcn      an  •Idt-ntMoIrt  to 
bring  aort  fros  th«  depths  of  aettoryi  but  ut  •  vattt  of  ti«€  rtqulring 
•  change  of  Ceapo* 

Solution: 

Professor  WGV  Balchln  has  often  claimed  chat  Graphlcacy  Is  a  najor 
geographical  skill  (Balchln  1972,  1976).     F.ncouragemenc  of  graphic 
awareness  nust  be  developed.      Map  training  should  not  be  neglected 
because  there  Is  not  a  compulsory  question;    the  Exaalnatlon  Boards 
night  learn  froa  the  Scottish  Exaolnatlon  Board  and  move  from  the 
physical-human  division  to  the  man-environment  approach.      The  natter 
of  satellite  Imagery  Is  high  on  the  agenda,  some  have  the  appearance  of 
photographs,  more  are  syntheslsed  wnd  require  a  mapping  approach. 

The  Examiners  have  to  determine  an  approach  to  map-skills  by  testing 
that  recognises  the  higher  levels  of  application  and  Interpretation. 
Mapi  should  be  seen  not  Jsut  as  an  Illustration  but  as  an 
Interpretative  tool  In  geographical  analysis.      Questions  should  be 
structured  to  encourage  the  use  of  maps  sketched  by  the  candldatess, 
Examination  papers  often  tend  to  favour  factual  recall  rather  than 
skills,  the  balance  can  be  shifted  without  Invalidating  the  rigour  of 
the  examination.      Texts  such  a»5  Thematic  Maps  Cuff  and  Mattson  (1902) 
should  find  a  place  on  teachers  shelves  alongside  field  work  and 
numerical  techniques  books. 

Conclusion: 

The  paper  presents  one  person's  view  of  the  situation  in  one  group  of 
assessments.      The  author  will  welcome  discussion  with  fellow  teachers 
and  examiners  of  how  they  approach  mapping  skills  In  their  assessments. 
Do  they  encourage  drawing  of  maps?      Are  topographic  maps  necessary  In 
examinations  at  the  18+  stage?      Do  they  know  of  research  into  map-use 
under  examination  conditions? 
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fERCEPTIONS  OF  GBO-SPACE 


M.E.  Erin  iM^or 


11io  devRloprrcnt  of  abilities  in  15-17  year  olds  through  geo- 
grcii)hy  rmy  load  either  to  an  academic  or  to  a  n  on -academic 
carrior,  in  this  Paper  I  will  neconfrend  three  basic  tools 
for  the  perception  of  geo-sfxioej 

1.  a  sense  of  orientation 

2 .  a  sense  of  scale 

J.  on  ability  to  observe  accurately 
with  exnnples  to  initiate  thinking  and  to  er^hance  understand- 
ing at  each  level.  The  geograpliy  OF  New  Zealand  has  had 
ami  continues  to  have  an  effect  on  the  practice  of  geograj^y 
IN  New  Zealand.  Pupils  liave  tlie  op[x5rtunity  to  develop  a 
cpkility  of  mind  -  ba]r3nred,  analytical  and  mature  in  our 
practical  and  field  prografmie . 
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PERCEPTIONS  OF  aFX>-SPACE 
DEVELOPING  ADIUTIES  IN  15-17  YEAR  OWS 
M.E.  Erin  Ixxwior 

Geography  has  stocxl  the  test  of  tixre:  a  certain  quality  of 
inind  -  balanced,  analytical  and  rature.  When  ycxir  teaching 
initiates  thinking,  as  distinct  from  roto  learning,  you  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  understanding  and  a  skill  for  life  (NON 
SaiOLAE  SED  VITAE  DISCIMUS) ,  Education  has  been  defined 
as  process  whereby  the  n\ind  is  frued,  (Cobham,  1960,1^16) 
This  freedom  may  be  enriched  with  skills  in  the  interpretation 
of  physical  phenomena,  Hovraver, 

"Try  not  to  becoiTiB  a  person  of  success  but  rather  try 
to  become  a  person  of  value, ** 

(Albert  Einstein,  1879-1955) 
is  true  for  our  classrooms.  We  are  not  so  concenjed  with 
success,  which  is  only  relative,  as  ws  are  with  providing 
an  opportunity  for  something  of  real  value  to  be  established. 
The  developnent  of  abilities  in  15-17  year  olds  toward  both 
academic  and  non-academic  livelihoods,  through  a  three  year 
course  in  geography  is  enhanced  by  the  thinking,  practical, 
social  and  valuing  skills  required  by  our  syl]£ibus.  In  this 
Paper  I  will  reconnsnd  three  basic  tools  for  the  perception 
of  geo-space: 

1,  a  sense  of  orientation 

2,  a  sense  of  scale 

3,  an  ability  to  observe  accurately 

'What  is  where?*  is  the  approach  in  the  first?  Mlow  far?' 
and  'How  nvich?'  are  addressed  in  the  second;  while  intelligent 
observation  as  a  prerequisite  of  5c:ccncc  is  the  focus  of 
tl^  third. 
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"Goograpliy's  problems  rerrain  essentially  as  Ihey 
vA?rxi  in  ancient  times:  to  account  for  the  ]cx:ations 
and  spat  in  1  arrangcfnonts  of  plienomcna  on  tYye  earth's 
surface**  (Holland  and  Jolinston,  1987,  1) 


A  ()roup  of  15  year  ^^Ids  nviy,  or  rray  not  bring  a  set  of  skills 
with  tliom  to  a  geography  class?  c^wy  nvay  be  quite  unsure 
of  tlm  stop  tl^y  are  taking  and  require  conctTcte  experience 
to  reassure  thorn  of  thoir  whemabouts  in  this  new  discipline. 
Ttie  sense  of  achieverront  by  t\\G  end  of  Fobniary  from  a  series 
of  (?xeiT:ises  in  orientation,  scale  and  obseivation  works 
norvcls  for  tliose  pupils.  They  havr  emerged  fran  diffidence 
even  on  the  local  scene  to  the  global  perspective  within 
a  framnwt^rk  of  grids  and  sizes  which  levoals  the  intricacies 
of  our  international  language  spatial  arrangement  by  rrapping. 
Your  M  page  nvay  iT^prcscnt  this  classrtxjii,  this  city,  this 
state/province,  this  country,  the  world,  provided  you  think 
through  and  understand  the  idea  of  proportion.  Spatial 
arrancierncnt  of  phenomena  cmi  the  earth's  surface  is  a 
whole  rrcw  sphetts;  sometimes  that  map  just  dcxjs  not  seem 
to  fit  reality,  eg  *  Whore's  north?*  or  'Plot  the  20m  contour 
line*  (the  terrace  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  in  our  flood- 
plain  excursion).  This  is  c  'cn  more  complicated  for  the 
ir>  yrar  old  poineption  when  the  3D  concept  is  introduced 
m  time  and  place,  eg  the  ' wall  of  water'  in  the  wake 
of  oxcrsR  piticipitation  fmin  a  stationary  front.  The  abstrac- 
tion bocomos  a  real  exf)eripnce  after  mapping  the  isohyets, 
draphing  the  flows  over  time  and  standing  on  the  river 
hnnk  to  distrovor  the  level  must  have  been  'over  fXJr  heads'  . 
:'»x:ce5;s  is  proportionate  to  minds  remaining  of)en,  questing 
and  rx^f.'eptivc . 
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In  year  two  these  tools  may  be  refined  to  encourage  an 
interpretation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  thrajgh  good 
cross  sections  using  both  maps  and  *an  eye  for  landscape* 
in  the  field. 

Senior  pupils  are  likely  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  land- 
scape in  a  process  format,  ie  What  chain  of  events  over 
geological  time  has  led  to  what  we  see  today?  Normeiily 
it  is  desirable  to  use  maps  to  set  the  scene  but  the  building 
and  the  modification  processes  become  apparent  *  on  site  * , 
eg  in  the  Queenstown  Basin,  a  specific  geographic  environ- 
ment, active  participation  in  the  piecing  together  of  what 
v;e  see  today  *  right  before  our  eyes*  develops  the  teenage 
sparkle  of  understanding  -  and  thus  the  science  of  geography. 
The  geography  OF  New  Zealand  has  had  and  continues  to 
have,  an  effect  on  the  practice  of  geography  IN  New  Zealand. 

"  it  has  even  imprinted  the  percepti-ons  of 

visitors. . ..." 

(HoUand  and  Johnston,  1987,  16) 
and  established  a  sense  of  respect  for  the  power  of  nature 
in  our  island  nation*  The  role  of  geographers  in  our  class- 
roomj  is  a  very  responsible  onej  from  the  *  orange-peel 
world*  ,  to  establish  the  fact  that  appearances  can  often 
be  deceptive  for  first  year  pupils,  to  prediction  from 
an  observed  data-base  within  our  problem-solving/decision- 
mnkijiq  opportunity  with  third  year  classes.  Opinion  is 
free  while  facts  are  sacred  I . 

The  rcspoTisibiiity  of  tho  discipline  Geography  then  stretches 
from   the   academic    to   the    non-academic    in   so   far   as  it 
contributes  to  a  thinking  public  wlio  in  turn  have  the 
ability  to  perceive  their  gco-spacc  in  a  struct\)red  manner. 
The   content  of    *what   geographers   study'    is   amenable  to 
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thcoretk'al  analyslB;  the  skills  inliomnt  in  the  c|nographer's 
cmft  nnd  nrnch  of  tlie  discipline's  present-day  content 
ore  relnvnnt  to  policy-making.  Most  economic  and  social 
decisions  involve  place,  substance  and  movement,  ie  a 
significant  spatial  dimension,  A  sound  case  could  be  made 
for  geography  in  the  core  curriculum  -  meantime,  the  devel- 
oping of  specific  geographic  abilities,  eg  as  discussed, 
iiiitialos  pixsgressively  higher  thinking  skills  for  the  *not 
quite*  people,  the  15-17  year  olds  (who  have  emerged 
from  childhood  but  arc  not  yet  fully  adult).  Geography 
addirsses  the  questions  'What  is?*  and  *What  is  where?* 
very  successfully,  (see  OHPs  for  assessment  criteria  on 
0-5  scale ) ,  During  the  process  of  freeing  the  mind  this 
young  i>erson  pei.*reives  the  world  thrwigli  a  framework 
which  will  Inad  him/her  toward  the  21st  Century  with 
confidence.     All  pupils  deserve  this  experience. 

Krin  Irfiwlor,  BA  (Otjgo) 

Diploma  Social  f^cieno^  -  Geography  (Massoy) 

HOD  Geography 

Southland  Girls'  High  School 
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(i)  f^uK  no  this  CotpaM:    South  West  and  ^torth  West 

then  45*.         14C'.       MO'.  270'. 

(II)  In  or«  cn«:LBe  paragraph  oxplain  the  ii>vortaiioe 
of  the  ccnpass  for  a  pilot. 

(III)  Whoro  xs  New  ^aalard  situated  in  relation  to 
Australia  and  Antarctica? 


2.    Grid  Reference: 
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Give  a  four-figuTQ  grid  reference  tor  the  shaded 
at  ea . 

Ubol  tha  iyOiJ>t»  rrwirKfld  X  with  a  six-figunj  G.R. 
In  a  ooncLM  paragraph  show  htw  rhis  type  ot 
Orientation  la  inportant  throughout  the  World. 
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B  Scale 
1 .  Distance 
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Convert  tlte  above  linear  scales  to 

a.  a  stctement 

b.  a  representative  fraction 

(iv)  On  your  map  "My  Route  To  SGHS**  show  in  three  ways  the 
scale  you  have  calculated. 

2.  Area 

0     200  400  600  800  iuog___ 

(i)  Use  dotted  lines  to 
ccxrplete  the  grid. 

(ii)  If  M2/10000  - 
hectares  then  this  Grid 
represents  how  much 
space? 

(iii)  Show  how  this  Grid 
system  may  be  helpful  in 
an  understanding  of 
mapping  techniques. 


(iv)  On  our  Mi^wi  Farming  Field  Excursion  mpasurt^  an  area 
100m  X  100m.    How  many  Stock  Units  are  likely  to  deocnd  on  this 
much  space  for  the  year? 

(v)  Why  is  the  study  of  area  ijiportant  for  bo.h  the  fani^r 
and  t\m  geographer? 


ftgB1?I^T«FJ«i.llii'  ^»mmm^  fmini  S  F  f. 
iVtftut  ton 

!.    Dinctlon  k  B—rinq   (l»    Pin  pnmt  Soutn  M*ricfl*« 

fte(«AC  ■iaUju'  prmdura  for  Nm  Z**i^  ant  a^ina. 

( lit  in«  'path  of  th*  ^ifnAScn'ricwa 
■•M«fY  ^'l^i^        •   *^  9M39ractfuc  cmi«  and  ■fvcilii:  mivIm 
CO  justify,  or  Co  n*)«ct,  thu  ttACwnnt . 

2.    C^td  %fCTW»  (i)    !*•  HIMS  260  r«      Cof«  liWOOO 

to  UXAt*  tfm  CxCM  Sactifln  CK      704^40  to  J:mi>0 

(  ul  Attnnpt  «n  AKpljnACiai  for  thA 

(LU)  M\im  iu>9i«  fMCuTB  fT«/  haw 
tM«n  utfivtjnt  iJi  era  buiXding  phM? 

( IV  >  it\iet\  aiAqia  fMCura  tiM  bMn 

(vt  (xcktA  oMvfu. ./  at  lAOMt  cm 
otmr  cxmm  metian  to  w>  iiMiUr  rMtucwi  to       otmi  ^ 

B  3G»it 

Dut«w»  Uluvi  th*  icrinq  t*c}f>lifj*  Mtablun  ttw 

iMigth  ttil  t»M  wiiSch  of  th«  HMAura  vaIIay 

(lit  Ccraitrxjct  «  tcngiCuliAAi  prrsdla  for  tnta 
riv«ri  fvutt   l^nJM*  ATd  UMftr  thAorttCin&i  Mcticm. 
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oriaotAticn  of  tr«  intarrontana  baaina  of  tha  Souc»Mr«  Alpa? 

nut  PraaMt  a  Unp  acala  pracU 
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Ifrfmri^jwx*  far  paopla  in  tha  la(a  20th  Cantury  -  axpMin. 
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Appendix  D .  1 

OBSERVATION 


THE  KEY  TO  THE  PAST: 
Oiioenstown  Basin  Field  Study 


AIMS:  !•    To  understand  the  present  la»idform  features, 

2.  To  use  this  knowledge  to  interpret  the  geological 
sequences  in  the  environment, 

PHASES  TO  BE  OBSERVEDt 

!•    Building,    ie  after  a  period  of  uplift  the  folding 
and    faulting    of    the    schists    have    prxx3uced  the 
block  faulted  landscape,  Ex,l, 
2.  Modifying 

(i)   erosional  (eg  Crown  Terrace,  Ex,2,) 
(ii)    dopositional   (eg   Kingston  Moraines, 
Ex.  Map  B) 

TASKS: 

1,  Orientation  -  Pathways  of  Ice  -  Map  A 

2,  Orientation  -  Advance  and  retreat  of  Ice  -  Map  B 

3,  Scale  -  Mountain  Formation  -  Ex  1 

-  Crown  Terrace  -  Modifying  Ex  2 

4,  Observation  -  Explain  the  sequential  development 
of  thi5  landscape  emphasising  change  over  a  very 
long  period  of  time, 

5,  Observation  and  Accurate  Representa^-ion 
Fxs  1  &  2  worksheet  (f.  ;e  Appendix  D,2) 

6,  Mini  Essay  -  Tourism  and  The  Legacy  of  Glaciation 

NBj  This  Field  Excursion  contributes  to! 

Part  I  -  Notxiral  Processes  -  Glaciation 
and  to 

Part  III  -  Regional  Problnm  -  Decision  Making  part 
of  the  University  Bursary/scholarship  Syllabus 
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ApjDcndlx  0.2 
WOnKSIIRET 

GEOGRAPHY  I  Natural  Proceasco 

UKbigstoii    (a)(1)    freehand  crofls -section  W-E 

(ii)  expJAin     'buildiJig'     and     ' modification 
as  they  apply  to  this  transect  ^  ^ 

(ill)  if  drainage  took  place,  then  where? 

(b)use  Sheet  S142  NZMSI  toi 

(i)  present  a  •stream-lined'  cross-section 
fom  cirld  rcforencQ  593371  to  695355  tlien  explain  why 
iUiM^  is  almost  twice  the  horizontal  distance  east  oE  the 
Lake  sliore  up  to  a  simiJUir  height? 

(11)  construct  a  fully  documented  cross- 
section  fn^m  grid  reference  555299  to  004279  (you  should 
jjiclude  VR,  procerses,  products,  use) 

2.  Fran  Sheet  132,  N7.MSI  WAKATIPU  make  three  cross  suctions 
(i)    GR  534592  to  68265fl 
(11)  GR  512730  to  534592 
(HDGR  567603  to  632696  then 

(a)  ensure  orientation  is  cJearly  labelled 

(b)  account  for  landfoima 

(c)  approx  level  of  maximum  glacintion? 

15  X    1  ^^^"^  (oountBlni  been  fortwd? 

-  ciW  IdtAI 

^ttotlon  ,rhl»H.  qwtrti,  flold  ■'^""^  ^ 

J'l.loi  A  9i»nil  Volcinloi 

of  9Cinik«t 
rlordL«nd  Hifiif 

iSAnvtokioK 

Ex    2  I^H       »»e  Ct..wM  T*n«..,  -  lOMUhMl  hai  forrnad  IhU  cxtd  f««iti«U 

lt|tUiit«  th«  hil9hl  tit  till*  |Ui«»oiT 
  ^''^^^^^.-^'^^^  -  how  did  tH«y  git  li«t»J 

Whit  oouid  hiv*  out  thlt 
\\\\    \  \\        \       (m..tni  cl..r 


m  nLHARKAOLES 


CROWN 
TERRACE 


HtCTOd 
MOUffTAIMI 


M 

to 


N<i  Ml 

li)00  000 


^  Urliar  OLraetkM  of 
^  tea  rio» 

^  tern  rtoM 

Mnrwl  n<  outflow 
tlCMM  |na«  dry) 
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Appendix  E 

SKILLS 


COLLECTION  aNO/OR  FRESW/TATION  OF  INFORMATION 

AFFLICATION  OF  fRACTtCAL  SKILLS 
I       AMcanptt  I*  tMtrpnt  tfimumti^ 

I       U  iU«  10  tM  wm  lip^tt  <rf  meihciJ(i)  irf  i«ifc  tfftiir         in*lyiU  »mS  <lf»w 

flOM(tUMtt> 

4        II  «btt  10  UM  ifVforvltM  WtUwlU) Of  twk  d€*>|«  IrtdA)^  tftUylil 
COACltUtOM. 

J       U  iMt  10  oM  ippravftite  iimiwd(i>  of  iMk  <k«|n  wdtef  iniljfiU,  <Uiw  vtbd 


PRACTtCAL  SKILU 

cotXKCTiOfi  ^HOlQt^  rnuvrjA-non  or  iHfo»MAno« 


Tt«  MMCM  u  tMt  !•  MOW  mMir  prtMW  MfomuBOK 


L«r«il 

Rllivintt 

Apor«prlil«niii 

0 

MR.NM. 

.    ?«•  ... 

flcMvtrt* 

i 

Appnwfuitir 

MOM 

1 

AcCMTMdy 

Al 

1 

.    y  ,  

APPLICATION 


Alllllo4(l)  of 

Con  clu  liens 

CvilMtiion 

L««cll 

>'uk  0«ti|ii  «nVor 
AAUyw 

0 

M.fLN.M. 

AeMfflfUtdiAVfprtt 

2 

uoeeti 

Ortw  condMiiom 

} 

UttklOlM 

4 

conetuiioAl 

J 

1 

r 

t 
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STUDENT  SKETCH  HAPS  AS  A  SURROGATE  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  KNOWLEDGE 

Charles  L.  HacCabe 
University  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  United  States 


Concern  for  the  inadequate  quality  of  geographic 
education  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  has  risen 
dramatically  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.  Numerous 
studies  have  poignantly  depicted  these  inadequocies  by 
publishing  results  which  demonstrate  that  geographic  illiteracy 
is  the  norm  among  university  students. 

To  probe  more  deeply  into  questions  surrounding 
geographic  education,  geographic  knowledge,  and  course 
performance,  two  studies  were  conducted  with  students  in 
intrn^jctory  courses  in  world  geography  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  1986  and  1967.     Sketch  maps  of  world  drawn  by  the 
students  were  collected  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  from 
the  first  group  (1986)  and  final  grades  were  predicted  based  on 
the  quality  of  the  sketch  maps  as  determined  by  tne 
investigators,  the  author  and  Thomas  F.  Saarinen.  This 
preliminary  study  raised  numerous  questions  that  resulted  in  a 
more  extensive  study  conducted  in  1967  with  a  new  group  of 
students.     At  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  this  second  group 
was  asked  to  draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  world,  take  the  National 
Council  for  Geographic  Education  Competency-Based  Geography 
Test,  and  complete  a  questionnaire  during  the  same  class 
peciod.     The  sketch  maps  were  f^^ain  rated,  and  then  compared 
with  the  test  scores,  the  final  class  grades,  and  the 
quest i onnar i re  responses.     The  questionnaire  asked  for  personal 
information  or  each  student  including  details  about  their 
educational  background  in  geography,  sources  of  world 
knowledge,   impressions  of  the  exercise,  and  other  relevant  data. 

This  more  extensive  second  study  produced  some  notable 
results.     Scores  on  the  NCGE  test  and  the  sketch  map  ratings 
were  found  to  be  closely  related,  demonstrating  that  world 
sketch  maps  are  a  useful  surrogate  for  world  geographic 
knowledge.     The  results  al-o  revealed  that,  on  the  average, 
boys  did  substantially  better  than  the  girls  in  both  the  sketch 
map  exercise  and  the  test  of  geographic  knowledge,  suggesting 
that  boys  reach  universities  with  more  complete  geographic 
knowledge  than  girls.     However,  the  girls'  comparable  innate 
ability  to  assimilate  geographic  information  was  confirmed  by 
theli  final  grades  in  the  class,  which  were,  on  the  average, 
actually  superior  to  the  boys ^ .     Information  about  the  world 
appears  to  come  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  the  importance  of 
those  sources  varies.     Formal  schooling  was  cle.irly  one  of  the 
most  important  InCormation  sources,  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
primary  and  secondary  training  in  qeoaraphy  helped  to  explain 
differences  In  student  performance  on  the  exercises. 
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Sketch  Naps  of  the  World  as  Surrogates  for  World  Geoyraphlc  Knowledge 

Thomas  F,  Saariien,  Charles  L.  MacCabe  and  Barbara  Morehouse 
Department  of  Geography,  University  of  Arizona 

1.  INTROUUCTION 

Student  sketch  maps  of  the  world  form  the  basic  data  set  for  our  study  of 
images  of  the  world,  During  1986  we  col  lected  over  'i,OUU  sketch  maps  from  over 
i?U  countries  to  try  to  measure  variation  in  images  of  tne  world.  For  d  cross- 
cultural  study  of  this  scope  sketch  maps  are  easier  to  use  than  standard  tests 
which  would  have  to  be  translated  into  many  different  languages. 

We  assume  that  sketch  maps  provide  a  reasonable  surrogate  for  geographic 
know|»>dge  .although  we  rio  not  wish  to  suggest  that  ability  to  sketch  an  excellent 
map  of  the  wo  rid  should  be  the  aim  of  geographic  education.  Rather  we  regard 
the  information  which  allows  one  to  draw  a  skett.h  map  as  a  beginning  point  for 
geogr-iphic  thinking  (Muercke  1981)  much  as  the  multiplication  table  is  a  basic 
tool  for  thinking  in  numbers. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  term  "cognitive  map"  is  credited  to  Folman  (1^48), 
but  much  of  the  inspiration  for  subsequent  research  can  be  attributed  to  The 
Image  of  the  C  i  t;^  by  Lynch  (1960),  The  first  volume  to  address  the  scope  and 
apprO'iches  to  studying  cognitive  maps  was  image  and  En  yiron^nerU  written  by  Downs 
Ste.i  (ly/J);  this  was  followed  by  more  popular  introductions  to  the  field  by 
Oov-^ns  \  ^tea  (19/7)  and  (jould  i  White  (1974,  1986).  From  these  beginnings,  the 
liter.u.ure  ha^  grown  to  include  hundreds  of  articles,  the  flavor  of  which  may  be 
sampled  by  a  perusal  of  articles  issuing  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  (Boyle  & 
Robinson  1979;  Cox  A  Gol  ledge  1969.  1981;  Oowns  1981;  tvans  19B'J;  Gol  ledge  h 
Rush ton  19/6;  Go  I  ledge  et  al .  198b;  Lloyd  1982;  Moore  h  Gol ledge  19/6;  Olson 
1981;  spencer  h  Blades  1986;  Tobler  197^);  Tuan  l97b;  Wood  1971).  A  thoughtful 
recent  two  part  review  of  literature  of  cognitive  maps  of  cities,  the  most 
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frequently  studied  scale,  is  provided  by  College,  Gale,  and  Richardson  (l»db, 

Cogn  i  t  i  ve  mapping  is  defined  by  Downs  and  St.ea  (19  7:;,  p.  xi  v )  as, 

"a  construct  which  encompasses  those  cognitive  processes  which  enables 
peop I e  to  acqui  re,  code,  store,  reca  1  1 ,  and  man  i  pu I  ate  in  format i  on 
a  bout  their  spatial  envi  ronmen  t.  This  information  refer  s  to  the 
at tri  butes  and  re  1  a t  i  ve  ) oca  t  i  on s  of  peop 1 e  and  object  s  in  the 
en vironp^ent,  and  is  an  essential  component  in  che  adaptive  process  of 
spatia  1  deci sion  making." 

Having  people  draw  a  Sketch  map  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  is  one  technique, 
among  many,  for  investigating  cognitive  or  mental  maps.  Among  the  functions  of 
fnentd  1  maps  suggested  by  Yi  -Fu  Tuan  (19  7b)  an?,  as  a  mnemonic  device,  and  as  a 
means  to  structure  and  store  knowledge.  If  he  is  correct,  we  might  expect  that  •  - 
the  quality  of  the  men  ta  I  map  could  be  related  to  its  utility  as  a  mnemon  i  c 
device  and  as  a  means  to  structure  and  store  knowledge.  In  other  words  people 
with  inaccurate  or  incomplete  mental  maps  v/ould  have  greater  difficulty 
organizing  and  storing  geographical  information  and  hence  might  be  expected  to 
perform  poorly  in  geography  courses  while  those  with  detailed  and  accurate 
mental  m;5ps  miyht  be  expected  to  ^^erform  we  1  1.  The  casual  mention  of  some 
characteristic  of  Burkina  Faso,  for  example,  might  be  retained  and  associated 
with  other  i terns  if  that  place  is  part  of  one's  global  ment a  I  map;  otherwise 
the  information  might  be  lost  for  lack  of  a  "hook"  to  hang  it  on. 

We  decided  to  test  this  assumption  in  an  introductory  world  regional 
geography  classroom  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  Our  basic  test  is  the 
comparison  of  the  quality  of  sketch  maps  of  the  world  drawn  on  the  first  day  of 
class  with  the  final  grade  for  the  course.  Uur  hypothesis  is  that  there  would 
be  a  direct  rel  ation.'ih1p  between  the  quality  of  the  individual  sketch  maps  and 
the  final  grade  in  the  course,  indi  vicJu  Is  who  draw  excel  lent  sketch  maps  would 
be  more  likely  to  obtain  the  excel  lent  grades  than  those  who  draw  very  good 
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sketch  maps  and  so  on.  Those  who  were  least  able  to  sketch  a  map  of  the  world 
would  thus  be  those  most  likely  to  receive  the  poorest  grades. 

il .    THE  ^IRST  PHASE 

At  the  beginn  ing  of  the  semester  in  the  fall  of  1 986  we  asked  studen  ts  in 

the  world  regional  geography  course  to  sketch  a  map  of  the  world  on  a  blank 

Sheet  of  paper.    The  exact  instructions  wei'e: 

"Draw  a  skpcch  map  of  the  world  on  this  sheet  of  paper  (8-1/2  x  11 
inches),  Ljbt'  all  the  countries  and  any  other  features  you  think  are 
of  interest  or  Importance.  Do  not  worry  if  your  map  is  not  perfect. 
Just  do  the  best  that  you  can.  t  am  sure  you  will  find  this  an 
Interesting  exercise  once  you  get  started.  Take  about  Z\)  to  iU  minutes 
to  complete  the  task." 

By  this  means  we  obtained  a  sample  of  6/  maps.* 

These  were  classified  into  5  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
maps  (see  Maps  for  examples  from  Map  1,  excel  lent  to  Map  b,  poor).  The 
qua  1  i  ty  was  judged  by  the  number  of  coun  tries  included  and  the  quality  of  the 
size,  Shape  and  location  relationships  depicted  on  maps,  The  criteria  for 
judging  theni  a  re  listed  in  Table  I.  In  genera  1,  though  not  always,  the  maps 
with  the  best  depiction  of  size  ana  shape  relationships  also  contained 
.eferences  to  more  countries.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  overlap  in  number  of 
countries  included  in  the  criteria.  The  number  of  correctly  placed  countries 
per  map  was  only  tabulated  after  our  final  decision  but  this  criterion  worked 
well  ^nd  therefore  was  incorporated  into  our  rating  scheme. 

After  some  discussion  regarding  criteria  for  Judgment  each  author  placed 
each  map  into  one  of  the  five  categories.  Then  the  two  classifications  were 
compared.  The  agreement  was  strong.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  maps  (bO)  were 
placed  Ml  the  same  category  by  each  of  the  two  judqes.    No  maps  were  more  than 

*The  original  sample  was  larger  but  there  was  some  attrition  over  the  course  of 
the  semester  so  that  in  ihe  end  we  had  67  students  who  had  both  sketched  the 
preliminary  map  and  completed  the  course. 
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Table  1 

Verbal  and  Numerical  Criteria 
For  Classifying  World  Sketch  Maps 


Catetjory 


!•  Excellent 


2,    Very  Good 


^ .  Good 


4 ,    F 1  owed 


b.  Poor 


Verbal  O^scription 


Includes  all  major  world  regions 
with  good  coverage  ot  countries, 
even  In  areas  with  many  small 
countries  such  as  Central  America, 
S.E.  Asia,  and  -astern  Europe. 

Generally,  all  world  regions 
included,  though  occasional  gaps 
in  the  names,  or  errors  in 
placement;  generally  good  size 
and  locational  rehtionships • 

Broad  world  coverage;  some  flaws 
in  terms  of  some  continents;  less 
information  included. 

Contains  I imited  number  of,  and 
some  incorrectly  placed  countries; 
continents  may  be  poorly  shaped  or 
arranged;  some  continents  without 
countries  labeled;  some  continents 
or  regions  misplaced. 

Limited  to  continents  which  may 
only  be  vayue  blobs;  few  countries 
correctly  placed. 


Number  of  Countries 
Correctly  Placed 

75  or  nwre 


45  .  74 


3U  -  bU 


2[}  -  Si} 


Below  Zi) 
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one  category  apart.  Of  the  23  maps  which  were  not  placed  in  the  same  category 
12  were  placed  one  category  higher  and  U  one  category  lower.  These  23  were 
then  discussed  and  agreement  reached  on  which  category  each  should  be  placed  in. 
The  authors  did  not  know  the  students  and  were  not  teaching  the  course. 

The  ratings  on  the  individual  sketch  maps  drawn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  were  compared  with  the  final  grades  for  the  course.  Correlation 
was  .;^6  which  is  significant  at  the  .9b  level  of  confidence.  This  suggests  that 
there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  the  quality  of  the  original  sketch  map 
and  the  yrade  achieved  in  the  course  but  the  results  raised  other  questions. 

Figure  1  indicates  the  distribution  of  skptch  quality  plotted  against  class 
grade.  The  relationship  Is  strong  but  the  distribution  indicates  that  even  some 
people  who  drew  poor  maps  managed  to  earn  A's  in  the  course.  The  interesting 
thing  to  note  is  that  the  map  quality  seems  to  set  a  lower  limit  on  grades.  For 
example  the  lowest  grade  achieved  by  anyone  who  drew  a  top  quality  map  was  a  B. 
The  lowest  grade  achieved  by  anyone  in  our  second  category  of  map  quality  was  a 
C  and  so  on.  Only  one  person  in  the  entire  class  failed  and  this  person's 
original  sketch  map  was  rated  as  poor. 

We  considered  the  exercise  a  success  in  terms  of  demonstrating  that  the 
ability  to  draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  world  on  the  first  day  of  class  was  related 
to  class  performance  as  measured  by  the  final  grade.  But  because  so  many  people 
who  could  only  draw  fair  or  poor  maps  managed  to  earn  A's  we  decided  to  extend 
the  study  to  probe  more  deeply.  We  wanted  to  explore  more  fully  the 
relationship  between  map  sketching  ability,  geographic  knowledge  and  course 
performance;  js  well  as  seek  explanations  for  the  individual  differences 
observed.  A  number  of  researchers  in  cognitive  mapping  have  suggested  that 
inputs  from  the  environment  that  form  the  basis  of  mental  maps  are  derived  from 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  MAP  QUALITY  TO  GEOGRAPHY  GRADE 
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a  variety  of  sources  aod  the  process  is  complex  (Bosowski  1981;  Gould  and  White 
1974). 

III.    THE  SECOND  PHASE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  the  fal  1  of  1907  we  asked  students  in 
a  world  regional  geography  class  to  sketch  a  map  of  the  world  on  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper.  In  addition  we  asked  them  to  answer  a  short  questionnaire  {see 
Appendix  A)  and  take  the  National  Council  for  Geographic  Education  Competency- 
Based  Geography  test  of  geographic  knowledge.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  we 
once  more  obtained  the  final  grade.  This  enabled  us  to  describe  more  fully  the 
relationship  between  map  sketch  quality,  geographic  knowledge  and  course  grade. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  we  classified  the  maps  according  to  the  criteria  in 
Table  1.  Each  author  did  it  separately.  Then  the  results  were  compared  and 
disagreements  on  ratings  resolved.  The  two  original  authors  were  joined  by  the 
third  author  for  the  second  phase.  With  three  separate  raters  there  was  greater 
potential  for  disagreements  in  the  ratings.  Of  the  72  maps,  all  three  agreed  on 
21.  and  two  out  of  three  on  46  (with  all  differences  within  one  category). 
Three  maps  were  given  separate  ratings  by  all  authors  and  two  were  rated  the 
same  by  two  and  more  than  a  category  away  by  the  other.  The  differences  were 
resolved  after  close  examination  of  tne  disputed  maps.  Most  of  the  differences 
were  marginal  and  bsed  on  systematic  differences  in  the  individual  ratings  with 
one  rater  tending  to  rate  on  the  high  side  while  another  consistently  rating 
maps  lower.  The  maps  which  engendered  the  greatest  differences  in  ratings  were 
generally  ones  in  which  the  crudeness  of  the  sketch  belied  the  number  of 
countries  correctly  placed.  This  underlined  the  desirability  of  quantitative  as 
well  as  qualitative  criteria  for  classification.  As  an  example,  we  have 
incljded  Map  6.  which  has  enough  countries  placed  in  correct  relationship  to 
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each  other  to  wari^ant  a  rating  of  3  but  Is  cruder  than  usual  for  maps  In  this 
category. 

Student  Assessments  of  Their  Geographic  Education 

The  maps  drawn  by  the  students  in  the  1987  Tucson  sample,  mainly  Americans 
with  an  average  age  of  22,  reflect  the  quality  of  their  geographic  education. 
The  geographical  education  is  limited  and  the  sketch  maps  In  general  are  not 
good.  One  thirdwere  classified  as  "poor,"  another  fifth  as  "fl  awed,"  so  that 
less  than  half  could  beclassifed  as  good,  very  good,  or  excellent  (Table  2)» 

Table  2 

Map  Quality  Ratings  for  Tucson  Sample  (1987) 


Qual  1  ty  Category 

Number 

% 

1  (excellent) 

6 

8 

2  (very  good) 

13 

18 

3  (good) 

lb 

21 

4  (flawed) 

19 

5  (j^oor) 

24 

J3 

Total 

72 

99 

According  to  their  questionnaire  rei^ponses  most  students  in  the  sample  took 
geography  as  a  part  of  social  studies  and  most  rated  their  geographic  training 
as  fair  or  poor.  One  can  see  in  Table  3  that  their  geography  training  was  rated 
as  fair  or  poor  by  bS%  at  the  elementary  school  level  and  b5%  at  the  secondary 
level.  The  lack  of  good  training  in  geography  wa »  reflected  in  students* 
comments  on  the  questionnaire!  For  example,  one  student  wrote  that  the  exercise 
"made  me  feel  better  about  taking  this  course  My  geography  is  like  most 
average  American  students.  It  is  practically  nonexistent!!"  Some  of  the 
students  expected  the  class  to  give  them  a  basic  overview  of  world  geography 
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th/it  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  provided  in  primary  and  se»ondary  school.  "I'm 
taking  this  class  because  I  am  poorly  informed."  "The  main  reason  I  took  World 
Regional  Geography  is  to  learn  a  II  of  the  countries  of  the  world."  Less  than  bt 
regarded  their  geography  training  as  excellent  and  less  than  a  fifth  as 
fxcel lent  or  very  good.  Table  J  represents  the  entire  sample  from  the  1987 
Tucson  world  regional  geography  class.  Disproportionately  represented  In  the 
excel  lenti  very  good,  and  good  ratings  of  geography  training  were  the  foreign 
students  in  the  class.  With  them  removed  the  rating  of  geographic  training  by 
the  class  is  even  more  dismal. 


Table  3 

Student  Katings  of  Their  Geographic  Training 


£  1 emen  t  a  ry 
Education 
R  a  t  i  n 

Excel  len^: 

H  tjhibe  r 

Percen  t 

Secondary 
Education 
Rating 

Number 

Percen  t 

J 

Excel  lent 

J 

4 

Very  Good 

11 

15 

Very  Good 

lU 

14 

Good 

L8 

Good 

18 

26 

Fair 

Jb 

Fair 

21 

3U 

Bad 

16 

22 

Bad 

17 

2b 

Total 

/3 

luu 

Total 

69 

lUU 

Not  only  did  the  American  students  perceive  their  geographic  education  as 
gener.il  ly  low  in  quality,  there  was  also  not  much  of  it.  In  Table  4  the  number 
of  years  of  geography  in  primary  and  secondary  school  is  compared  with  the  map 
ratings.  First  of  a  M  It  is  clear  that  over  60%  of  the  students  reported  2  nr 
fewer  years  of  geography  in  elementary  ^.c!  i^-)!  and  over  half  had  one  or  no  years 
of  geography  in  secondary  school.  While  most  had  limiled  training,  there  is  no 
standoi'd  amount  provided  so  that  there  was  much  indivioual  variation  in  years  of 
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geographic  education.  The  average  rating  of  the  quality  of  the  sketch  maps 
tended  to  be  higher  for  those  who  reported  more  years  of  geographic  education. 

Table  4 

Map  Rating  and  Years  of  Geography 
In  Primary  and  Secondary  School 

Primary  Secondary 


No.  of  Years 

Mean  Map 
Kat  ing 

N 

Mean  Map 
Ratiny 

N 

4-6 

3. 00 

lb 

2.83 

6 

3 

3.81 

11 

3,29 

7 

2 

3,62 

23 

3,72 

18 

1 

3.80 

15 

3,72 

2b 

0 

4.20 

b 

3.47 

16 

Overal 1 

3,57 

69 

3.55 

71 

Student  Ratings  of  Sources  of  Their  Knowledge  of  the  World 

To  further  explore  the  potential  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  world  the 
students  were  asked  to  rate  the  sources  as  very  Important,  moderately  important, 
of  minor  importance  or  unimportant.  Tneir  perceptions  of  the  importance  of 
\UQ:e  sources  are  seen  in  Table  5.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  these  are 
listed  in  order  of  perceived  importance.  Generally  seen  as  very  important  to 
Moderately  important  are  atlases,  travel,  newspapers,  school,  TV,  books  and 
talking  to  others.  Magazines  are  seen  as  moderately  important,  and  movies, 
games  and  hobbies  are  rated  as  closer  to  minor  in  importance.  Hone  of  the 
sources  were  rated  as  unimportant  by  the  group  average. 
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Table  b 

Student  Perceptions**  of  Sources  of  World  Knowledge  {n»7if) 

Sources  of  Knowledge 


Map  Uuality 
Categories* 

At lases 

Travel 

Newspapers 

bchool 

11 

Boo*^^ 

Talking 
wi  in 
Others 

Magazines 

Movies 

bames 

Hobbies 

1.31 

l./b 

l.bb 

l.ya 

1.4/ 

i.8y 

^.lu 

^.b3 

;^.By 

l^.b/ 

1.44 

i.Ky 

1.67 

l»7a 

l.Bi! 

1.H9 

1.88 

2.64 

i.n 

2.93 

b 

1./4 

\J\) 

l.bb 

1.74 

^.17 

1.83 

1^.74 

2Jtf3 

All  Maps 

l.bl 

1.73 

i.yu 

l.BU 

l.BU 

l.«i> 

1.8/ 

l^.bl 

;::.8U 

♦Numbers  refer  to  the  ratings  o^  map  quality  from  1  excellent  to  b  poor 

**The  smaller  the  number  the  higher  the  perceived  importance,  i.e.,   1  very  important,  2  moderately 
Important,  3  of  minor  importance,  4  unimportant 
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There  was  a  significant  relationship  between  sketch  map  quality  and 
perceived  Importance  of  atlases  and  books.  Those  who  drew  the  best  maps  tended 
to  rate  atlases  and  books  as  more  important  than  those  who  drew  poorer  maps. 
The  same  rel at1onShip>  though  weaker^  appears  for  school.  Those  whose  maps 
placed  them  In  the  top  2  categories  tended  to  rate  school  as  nwre  important  than 
those  who  drew  the  poorest  maps.  Almost  the  reverse  is  true  for  travel, 
television  and  talking  with  others.  Those  who  drew  the  poorest  maps  tended  to 
see  travel,  television  and  talking  as  important  sources  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  world.  They  also  tended  to  rate  movies  higher  in  importance  than  those  who 
drew  better  maps. 

To  further  probe  the  perceived  relative  importance,  the  students  were  asked 
to  Indicate  which  of  the  sources  they  thought  was  most  important  in  influencing 
their  geographic  knowledge.  This  forces  a  choice  in  terms  of  importance,  where 
several  items  may  be  ranked  as  very  important.  Table  6  summarizes  the  results. 
Clearly  ihe  sources  of  world  knowledge  perceiveo  as  most  important  varies  with 

Table  6 

Most  lmpr>rtant  Sources  of  world  Knowledge  By  Sketch  Map  Categories 
Sources  of   Categories  of  Sketch  Map  Quality 


World 
Knowledge 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total* 

Travel 

1 

4 

4 

4 

lU 

23 

School 

I 

5 

7 

2 

6 

21 

Television 

u 

1 

J 

3 

6 

13 

Books 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

lu 

Newspapers 

U 

U 

1 

J 

4 

8 

Atlases 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

8 

Magazines 

I 

U 

3 

1 

1 

6 

Movies 

1 

U 

U 

1 

2 

4 

Talking  to  Uthers 

u 

u 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Games 

u 

0 

u 

U 

1 

1 

Hobbies 

1 

u 

u 

u 

U 

1 

♦The  total  does  not  equal 

the  number  in 

the 

sample  because 

many 

1 isted  more  th 

one , 
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Indivlduais.  Among  our  sample  of  at  least  one  individual  chose  each  of  the 
eleven  sources  listed.  More  Interesting  is  the  shift  in  relative  importance  of 
sources  when  a  choice  is  forced.  Host  dramatic  is  the  drop  in  relative 
importance  of  atlases  and  the  rise  of  travel,  school,  and  television.  Atlases 
which  had  the  highest  average  ratings  in  Importance  dropped  to  a  tie  for  fifth 
place  in  terms  of  the  number  of  individuals  who  selected  it  as  the  most 
important  source.  On  the  other  hand,  travel  and  school  shov^ed  up  in  a  class  by 
themsel  ves* 

fhp  perceived  importance  of  school  is  interesting  in  light  of  the  very  low 
general  rating  of  geographic  educatiw  by  the  sample.  In  spite  of  limitations 
in  th?  qucU  i  ty  and  amount  of  geography  r.  raining,  school  was  still  seen  as  the 
most  important  source  for  world  knowledge  by  close  to  a  third  of  the  sample, 

Simi  lar  numbers  selected  travel  js  their  most  important  source  of  world 
knowledge.  These  people  were  most  frequently  found  among  sketchers  of  the 
poorest  quality  maps.  This  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  foreign  travel, 
which  appears  to  have  a  positive  though  not  statistically  significant  impact  on 
the  quality  of  world  sketch  maps  (Table  /). 


Table  7 

Quality  of  Map  Sketch  and  Amount  of  Travel 


None 

1-2 

3 

or  More 

n 

"Wean 
Map  Hatinj 

n 

Mean 
Hap  Rating 

n 

Mean 
My  Rating 

Male 

lU 

J.4U 

2b 

3.19 

10 

2. HO 

Female 

7 

4.43 

13 

4.23 

6 

3,67 

Total 

1/ 

J,B2 

39 

J.b4 

16 

3.13 

IC 


o4  / 
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Television  and  books  provide  an  Interesting  contrast.  Television  was 
selected  as  the  most  important  source  of  knowledge  by  those  who  draw  the  worst 
maps,  while  for  books  it  was  the  reverse.  Similarly  for  the  next  most 
frequently  selected  pair,  atlases  tended  to  be  seen  as  the  most  important  source 
by  those  drawing  higher  qua  1 i  ty  maps  whi 1 e  newspapers  were  sin  g 1 ed  out  more 
often  by  those  who  drew  lower  quality  sketch  maps.  Why  this  is  so  will  become 
more  apparent  below. 

We  were  very  curious  about  what  distinguishes  the  people  who  draw  excel  lent 
and  very  good  sketch  maps  from  those  who  sketch  maps  of  lower  quality.  To 
explore  this  question  we  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  the  behavior  of  the 
students  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  potential  sources  of  differences  as 
summarized  in  Table  B. 

A  major  conclusion  which  could  be  drawn  from  Table  B  is  that  the  people  who 
draw  the  best  sketch  maps  tend  to  Jraw  on  many  sources  of  Information.  With 
only  one  exception  the  percent  of  people  in  the  high  group  exceeds  the  percent 
for  the  entire  sample.  This  exception  highlights  their  character  nicely  for  it 
is  only  in  percent  ownership  of  atlases  that  the  group  is  lower  than  the  entire 
sample.  Since  atlases  are  highly  recommended,  though  not  required  for  the 
class,  most  people  get  one  if  they  don't  already  own  one  (over  three-quarters  of 
the  class).  More  significant  Is  whether  they  use  it  and  in  this  self-report 
measure  the  best  map  sketchers  excel.  They  report  the  highest  percentage 
occasional  ly  and  regularly  looking  up  unknown  places.  The  obverse  is  that  those 
who  drew  the  poorest  maps  tended  to  use  fewer  sources  of  Information  and  these 
less  frequently. 

Looking  back  to  Table  6  in  this"  light  is  very  Interesting.    Those  who  sketch 
the  poorer  maps  are  more  likely  to  rank  television,  newspapers,  and  talking  to 
others  as  their  most   important  sources  of  knowledge.     Although  the  best 
sketchers  do  not  tend  to  single  these  out  as  their  most  important  source  of 


Table  b 

Exposure  to  Sources  of  Information  and  Quality  of  Map  Sketches 


Sources  of  Information  (number  indicat e s  %  answering  yes) 


Sketch  Map 
Hating  Group 

n 

Regularly 
Read 

Newspapers 

Regularly 
Watch 
TV  News 

Owr^ 
Atlas 

Own 
Globe 

Have 
Maps 
On  Wall 

bomet imes 
Look  Up 
Unknown 
J'laces 

U(  ten 
Look  Up 
Un  known 
Places 

Play 
Geogi^aphi  c 
Games 

Have 
Lo 1 1 ec tea 
Stamps 

Have 
Coins 

High  (1-;;) 

ly 

66 

B9 

/3 

42 

42 

94 

2b 

63 

42 

bb 

Mediuml3-4) 

61 

64 

96 

21 

8b 

7 

69 

46 

46 

Low  (5) 

24 

46 

63 

b8 

25 

17 

b/ 

U 

32 

2b 

30 

Overall 

rd 

t)8 

70 

7/ 

3b 

2b 

78 

lU 

bb 

43 

CO 
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knowledge!  they  are  more  likely  to  use  them  than  the  other  sources.  They  rate 
as  most  important  such  sources  as  books  and  atlases. 

Before  leaving  tnis  question  of  who  sketches  the  best  maps  and  why,  let's 
consider  briefly  a  few  other  variables.  We  assumed  that  people  who  studied 
foreign  languages  would  be  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  other  countries  and 
therefore  might  be  able  to  draw  better  sketch  maps  of  the  world.  Table  9 
indicates  that  for  the  males  and  the  total  sample  there  appears  to  be  a  weak 
relationship  with  those  knowing  more  languages  tending  to  obtain  better  map 
quality  ratings.  For  the  females  there  is  absolutely  no  difference.  This 
raises  the  question  of  gender  differences  to  be  considered  in  more  detail  below. 

Table  9 

Languages  and  Sketch  Map  Quality 


Sample  Groups  and  Their  Average  Map  Rating 


Language 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Sample 

Know  1  edge 

n 

Rating 

n 

Kd'^.  ing 

n 

Kat  ing 

Oust  English 

'l\ 

IJ 

a. lb 

3.71 

i  or  More 
Languages 

25 

2. 92 

13 

a. 15 

38 

3.34 

Sketch  Maps  as  Surrogates  For  Geographic  Knowledge 

The  main  question  raised  at  the  outset  was  whether  our  sketch  maps  of  the 
world  could  be  used  as  a  surrogate  of  geographic  knowledge.  Having  now 
considered  some  of  the  factors  which  separate  the  better  from  the  poorer  map 
sketchers,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  main  question  Two  types  of  data  will  be 
considered,  a  few  self-report  ratings  compared  to  our  map  quality  ratings  and 
then  a  comparison  of  map  quality  ratings  with  test  scores  and  class  grades. 

We  asked  the  students,  "Oo  you  think  your  map  accurately  portrayed  what  you 
know  about  world  geography?"    The  sample  was  spl it  precisely  down  the  miodle 
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with  half  saying  "yes"  and  the  other  half  sayiny  "no,"    This  Is  not  a  strong  endorsfme 
of  the  method  as  a  surrogate  for  geographic  knowledge.    The  mean  map  ratings 
were  3.44  for  those  saying  ''yes,"  j.65  for  those  saying  "no,"  compared  to  3.54  for 
the  total  sample.    One  could  conclude  that  those  who  felt  their  geographic 
knowledge  was  not  well    portrayed   in   the   sketch  maps  were  not  heavily 
concentrated  in  any  of  ^.he  categories  of  map  sketching  quality.    Those  who 
answered  "no"  to  this  question  were  asked  "why  not/"    The  most  frequent  type  of 
response,  by  about  one  sixth  of  the  total  sample,  referred  in  some  way  to 
drawing  libility,  as  in  the  comments ;  "It  was  pretty  close  but  I'm  a  terrible 
drawer"  or  "I  dislike  drawing"  or  "I  know  where  eve ry thing  Is  when  I  see  thp 
picture  but  it's  hard  to  draw  when  I'm  not  prepared  at  all."    rt  few  others 
comp  Idinpr*    li^e  the  last  one,  about  the  lack  of  preparation,  while  a  couple 
pointed  out  that  world  location  was  only  a  part  of  geography  as  in  the  comment  ' 
"Just  because  I  don't  know  where  the  countries  are  located  exactly,  does  not 
mean  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  country  itself." 

We  looked  more  carefully  at  sketch  maf  ratings,  scores  on  the  test  of 
geographic  knowledge,  and  class  grades  of  Chose  who  said  that  their  sketch  maps 
didnot  accurately  portray  what  they  know  about  the  wo  rid.  In  most  cases  the 
sketch  map  ratings  portray  the  student's  level  of  geographic  knowledge  by  the 
other  measures*  Uur  map  quality  ratings  were  mainly  based  on  the  numbers  of 
countrie«i  included  in  correct  relationship  to  each  other.  Variations  in 
artistic  quality  were  not  assessed  directly. 

"01(1  your  ability  to  draw  have  an  important  impact  on  the  countries  you  put 
on  yijur  map?"  was  a  second  question  posed.  The  results  are  indicated  in  Table 
10.  The  results  are  interesting  in  light  of  the  oft-repeated  criticism  that 
sketch  maps  ^est  drawing  ability  rather  than  geographic  knowledge.  Sixty-two 
percent  said  "yes,"  thirty-nine  percent  said  "no."  This  would  seem  to  support 
the  criticism  but  the  exact  impact  Is  uncertain.    The  mean  map  ratings  reveal 
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Tahle  lU 


Ability  to  Draw  Had  an  Impact 


Yes 


No 


Uveral 1 


N 


41 


67 


Mean  Map 
Rating 


3.1U 


4.i!3 


3,b4 


that  those  who  draw  the  poorest  maps  generally  said  "no,"  indicating  that  they 
do  not  attribute  their  poor  maps  to  a  lack  of  drawing  abi  11ty«  On  the  other 
hand  those  who  said  "yes"  drew  significantly  better  maps.  Drawing  ability  may 
have  had  a  positive  or  negative  or  perhaps  mixed  Impact.  One  possible 
explanation  Is  that  the  students  wno  drew  better  maps  recognized  that  the 
limitations  of  their  drawing  ability  may  have  prevented  them  from  drawing  more 
accurate  maps,  while  this  was  of  negligible  Importance  to  those  who  drew  poorer 

IndpS  • 

The  students  in  the  sample  were  rfxked  "How  would  you  rate  you^  »lf  in  terms 
of  geographic  knowledge?"  They  r/ere  provided  with  the  categories:  very 
knowledgeable,  knowledgeable,  not  wel  I  informed  and  poorly  informed.  This  self- 
rating  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  sketch  map  rating  (Table  11).  Those 
whose  sketch  maps  were  rated  excellent  tended  to  rate  themselves  highly  In 
geographic  knowledge  and  those  with  poorly  rated  sketch  maps  tended  to  describe 
themselves  as  not  wel  i  informed. 
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Table  11 

Self-Rating      Geographic  Knowledge* 

Mean 

Rating  N 
1.3  6 
2.1  13 
2.3  lb 
2.6  14 
3.1  24 
Overall  2.0  72 

*  1      Very  Knowledgeable 

2  —  Knowledgeable 

3  —  Now  Well  Informed 

4  —  Poorly  Informed 

Table  12  reveals  the  results  of  the  correlations  among  sketch  map  ratings 
("Rating")  in  terms  of  the  five  categories  indicated  above,  class  grades 
("Grade")  which  are  also  classified  into  five  categories  from  A  (excellent)  to  E 
(fall),  and  scores  on  the  National  Council  for  Geographic  Education  Competency- 
Based  Geography  [est  ("Test").  Because  all  three  tasks  (map  sketching, 
questionnaire  and  test)  were  given  during  one  class  period  most  people  did  not 
complete  the  test,  therefore  there  were  ^/ariations  in  the  number  of  questions 
completed.  To  standardize  we  used  the  percent  correct  of  the  questions 
an swered. 


Sketch  Map 
Rating  Group 

1  High  1 

S  Low  2 

3 

4 

5 
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Table  12 


Pe'iTson  Product  Moment  Correlation  Coefficients  of  Map  Ratings, 
Class  (irddes  and  (ieographic  Knowledge  Test  Scores 


Rating 


Grade 


Test 


Rating 


.18 


.61* 


Grade 


.18 


.36* 


Test 


,61* 


.36* 


♦significant  at  the  .yy  level 


All  correlations  were  significant  at  the  .99  level  except  that  between  map 
sketch  rating  and  final  grade.  This  was  in  the  correct  direction  but  not 
statistically  significant. 

The  strongest  correlation  was  between  the  sketch  map  ratings  dnd  scores  on 
the  test  of  geographic  knowledge.  This  provides  strong  support  for  our 
assumption  that  a  sketch  map  of  the  world  could  be  used  as  a  rough  \:urrogate  for 
geographic  knowledge.  For  this  Tucson  sample,  at  least»  the  indn-iduals  who 
sketched  the  best  maps  also  performed  best  on  the  standard  tesi  of  geographic 
knowledge.    The  correlation  of  .61  was  sigiificdnt  at  the  .99  level. 

Geographic  knowledge^  as  measured  on  the  standard  test  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  and  the  final  grade  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  was  also 
highly  correlated  (.36,  significant  at  the  .99  level).  This  very  strong 
relationship  shows  that  those  who  are  more  knowledgeable  about  geography  on 
en  try  to  the  world  regional  geography  course  are  more  likely  to  do  we  I  I  than 
those  with  less  geographic  knowledge.  Since  the  semester  lasts  over  four 
months,  there  is  considerable  tim^  available  to  remedy  one's  deficiencies.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  entering  test  score  on  geographic  knowledge  is  apparently  a 
good  predictor  of  class  performance. 
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The  poorest  correlation  is  between  the  quality  ratiny  of  the  sketch  map  and 
the  final  grade.  The  correlation  of  .18,  while  not  statistically  sigiificant, 
is  close  to  that  of  the  previous  y«ar,  which  was  .lb  and  significant  at  the  .95 
level.  While  there  appears  to  be  a  relationship,  the  sketch  map  equality  is  not 
as  good  d  predictor  of  class  grade  as  the  test  of  geogr^^phi ca  1  knowledge.  Like 
the  test  score,  the  sketch  map  quality  rating  was  based  on  performance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  and  thus  the  studont  had  room  to  remedy  deficiencies 
before  the  final  grade  was  allocated. 

Even  though  sketch  map  quality  and  geographic  knowledge  were  highly 
correlated,  the  sketch  map  quality  rating  did  not  correlate  as  highly  with  the 
course  <jrade.  The  mam  reason  for  this  is  that  geography  test  Items  vary  in  the 
(iGgrne  to  which  they  are  based  on  map  knowledge.  In  the  world  regional 
geography  course  we  studied,  the  exams  consisted  of  multiple-choice  items  as 
wel  1  as  a  smal  ler  number  of  map  location  questions.  The  test  of  geographic 
knowledge  was  more  similar  to  exams  in  regard  to  the  types  of  information  asked 
and  as  a  result  had  a  higher  correlation  with  the  final  grade.  A  more 
conclusive  test  of  the  elationship  between  quality  of  the  sketch  map  and  grade 
on  the  course  might  have  been  obtained  using  maps  sketched  ne<*r  the  end  of  the 
semester,  but  that  remains  for  future  investigations. 

The  opf^  rtunity  to  improve  one's  knowledge  over  the  course  of  Che  semester 
was  tdkon  advantage  of  by  the  fenale  students.  This  is  strikingly  il .ustrated 
in  Table  13  which  shows  gender  differences  in  map  ratings,  test  scores  and  final 
grades.  The  Mtorature  has  gnn era  1  ly  indicated  that  males  do  better  than 
females  in  most  tests  of  spatial  ability  and  geographic  knowledge  (Cross  iy«7; 
lillmartii  i:)Hb\  McGuiness  ^  Sparks  ly83)  and  our  example  was  no  exceptiun, 
Matthews  (lyH/)  fias  convincingly  demonstr aied,  these  differences  are  probably 
not  innate  but  rather  the  product  of  differences  in  experience  due  to  sex 
stereotyping  beginning  in  early  childhood.    Our  data  would  provide  some  support 
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Table  13 

Gender  Differences  In  Test  Scores, 
Class  Grades  and  Map  Sketch  Ratings 


Sex 


Mean 
Test 
Score 


Mean 

Class 

Grade* 


Mean 
Sketch  Map 
Rating** 


Male 
Female 


74.8 
68, b 


2.3 
2.1 


3.2 
4.2 


46 
26 


Overall 


2.2 


3.b 


72 


*  1«A,  2=8,  3"^  4«0,  5«E 
**l=H1gh,  b^ow 

for  this  view.  For  clearly  the  women  in  our  sample  entered  the  class  with  a 
lower  level  of  geographic  knowledge  as  lueasured  both  by  the  sketch  map  of  the 
world  and  the  NCGE  Competency -Ba s ed  Geography  Test.  It  is  important  to 
note, however,  that  the  highest  score  achieved  in  the  course  was  earned  by  a 
female  whose  sketch  map  was  rated  in  the  highest  category.  Furthermore,  in 
Spite  of  this  initial  disad vantage,  other  females  in  the  class  achieved  on  the 
average  higher  grades  in  the  course  than  some  of  the  male  students  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  had  demonstrated  higher  levels  of  basic  geographic 
knowledge . 

Mathews  (1987)  and  Hart  (1978)  attribute  tne  gender  differential  in  spatial 
ability  to  the  greater  freedom  accorded  boys  at  certain  ages.  Our  study 
indicates  that  the  lack  of  interest  or  experience  has  serious  impl  ications  for 
the  amountof  geographic  knowledge  held  about  the  world.  For  want  of  experience 
in  neighborhood  exploration  as  young  girls,  women  may  later  lack  basic  knowledge 
about  world  geography.  Clearly  the  initial  level  of  female  geographic  ability 
measured  in   our  sample  was  neither  innate  nor  irremediable.     Tne  great 
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discrepancy  between  potential  and  developed  spatial  abll  Uy  of  th^<!  females  In 
our  sample  may  explain  why  their  class  grades  were  higher  than  would  be 
predicted.  In  view  of  their  improvement  it  is  obvious  they  must  ha«  e  apclijd 
themselves  to  the  course,  but  if  their  spatial  abilities  were  innotely  irferior 
their  efforts  would  not  have  produced  such  successful  results. 
Conclusions 

According  to  our  data,  world  sketch  maps  serve  well  as  surrogates  for 
geographic  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  strongest  support  is  provided  by  the 
strong  correlation  between  sketch  map  quality  ratings  and  scores  on  the  National 
Council  for  Geographic  Education  Geographic  Competency  Test.  Further  support  is 
provided  by  the  strong  correlation  between  self-rating  of  geographic  knowledge 
and  sketch  map  quality  ratings. 

The  relationship  between  sketch  map  quality  ratings  and  final  course  grade, 
which  was  s1(jnficant  in  the  first  sample,  did  not  hold  up  for  the  second.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  sketch  maps  do  not  serve  we  I  I  as  a  surrogate  for  world 
geographic  knowledge.  The  sketch  maps  were  drawn  on  the  first  day  of  class  and 
the  course  grad«s  were  tased  on  knowledge  up  to  the  end  of  the  semester,  four  to 
five  months  later.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  time  available  for 
students  to  Improve  their  knowledge  of  the  world  as  the  women  in  our  second 
Sample  demonstrated. 

Thprr?  are  great  differences  between  those  who  sketched  the  best  maps  and 
those  who  did  more  poor ly.  Allwould  agree  that  schoo ling,  atlases,  books, 
newsp-^pers,  celevision,  travel  and  talking  with  others  are  more  important 
sources  of  geographic  knowledge  than  games  and  hobbies;  and  that  there  are  many 
important  sources  for  geographic  knowledge  of  the  world.  What  seems  to 
distinguish  the  best  from  the  worst  in  map  sketching  and  presumably  in 
geographic  knowledge,  is  the  range  and  depth  of  their  sources.    The  highest 
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rated  map  sketchers  are  more  likely  to  use  all  sources  and  do  so  more 
frequently* 

The  major  implications  for  geographic  education  are  that  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  multiple  sources  of  information.  Even  thouyh  the  quality  of 
geographic  education  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  was  not  rated  we  1  1, 
school  was  still  seen  as  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  geographic 
knowledge  of  the  world.  This  Is  underlined  by  the  positive  correlation  between 
the  years  of  geography  at  school  and  the  map  quality  ratings.  With  more  and 
better  geography  training  at  school  the  quality  of  the  sketch  maps  improves. 

A  group  requiring  special  attention  Is  the  females.  They  were  consistently 
lower  on  all  measures  of  sketch  map  quality  and  on  the  NCGE  Geographic 
Competency  Test.  According  to  our  sample,  women  are  arriving  at  university  with 
greater  deficiencies  in  geographic  knowledge  than  men.  Clearly  there  is  a  need 
at  lower  levels  of  education  to  stimulate  greater  interest  among  the  girls  in 
geography  and  improve  their  performance. 

Our  evidence  indicates  that  the  differences  in  the  geographic  knowledge 

between  males  and  females  evident  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  not  Innate. 

The  highest  grade  was  obtained  by  a  girl  whose  map  was  also  rated  In  the  highest 

category.    Turthermore,  even  though  the  girls  on  the  average  scored  lower  on  the 

NC6E  Test  and  had  lower  Sketch  map  ratings  than  the  boys,  they  did  better  on  the 

average  In  terms  of  final  grades. 

in   regard   to  male-female  differences   in   geographic  knowledge  and 

achievement,  it  has  been  fairly  consistently  recorded  that  males  perform  better 

than  females;  however,  exceptions  and  paradoxes  exist. ^    Among  other  issues  that 

require  further  study  are  the  effects  of  cultural  influences  that  result  in  boys 

Whe  Association  of  American  Geographers'  roster  lists  more  women  than  men 
clai  ng  cartography  as  their  profession;  gender  differences  appear  and 
disap^;..*r  depending  on  the  stimuli  provided  and  on  the  tasks  that  are  examined 
In  the  study.  Differences  show  up  in  some  cases  based  on  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  respondents  (Jan  honk,  personal  communication,  I9bd). 
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belny  treated  differently  than  girls  In  terms  of  expectations  placed  on  thorn, 
spatial  freedom  explore,  opportunities/access  to  education,  .ind  differences 
<n  the  way  hoys  and  girls  are  treated  in  the  classroom. 

Given  that  the  larger  political  and  spatial  spheres  of  action  have 
tradi  tiona  I  ly  been  ma  le  territories,  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  females  w1  I  1 
score  statistically  lower  than  males  on  tests  Involving  spatial  knowledge  at  the 
world  leveK  However,  changing  roles  and  Increasing  opportunities  for  women  to 
fully  participate  In  activities  having  a  more  global  range  Imply  that  females 
must  be  provided  with  opporturities  not  only  to  develop  their  spatial  ski  lis  but 
also  to  be  socialized  into  a  way  of  perceiving  the  world  that  calls  on  sharper 
spatial  skills  and  complete  and  accurate  cognitive  maps. 

The  results  reported  above  are  based  on  samples  from  one  university.  Data 
from  our  gl oba  I  samp  I e  will  enab I e  us  to  examine  di  f  f erenc es  in  map  sketch 
quality  from  place  to  place  and  to  determine  whether  these  can  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  differences  in  geographical  education. 
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Appendix  A 

PAROCHIAL  IMAGES  STUDENT  QUESnONNAlfjE 

Name:     ^     ^    Birthdate:   

Date:   Sex:   

Major:    Nationality:^  

Minor:    Religion:   


Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  help  us  learn  more  about  your  image  of  the 
world.    Below  you  will  find  some  questions  on  your  past  experiences  with 
geographic  information  and  on  the  map-sketching  exercise.    Ploase  answer  each 
question  as  best  you  can  and  return  the  completed  questionnaire  when  you  are  * 
finished.    All  answers  will  remain  strictly  confidential.  j 

I.    a.    In  what  country  did  you  go  to  elementary  school  (Grndes  1-6)?  J 


b.    In  what  country  did  you  go  to  secondary  school  (Grades  7-1^)? 

2.    In  elementary  school,  did  you  study  geography  as  a  separate  subject  or  as  a 
part  of  social  studies? 

Separate  Subject   

Part  of  Social  Studies  ^ 

Neither  [  

Both  ~" 

(f  both,  fixplain. 


3.    How  many  yiars  did  you  study  geography  In  elementary  school? 

6  yoars    b  years    A  years    J  years   

2  ypars   i  year   Never  

a.    How  would  you  rate  your  elementary  school  training  in  geography? 

Excellent  Very  Good  Good  Fair  ^  yad 


b.    in  secondary  School  (Grades  7-12)  did  you  study  geography  as  a  separate 
study  or  as  part  of  social  studies? 

Separate  Subject  _   

Part  of  Social  Studies 

Neither  ^' 
lioth 

If  both,  expl.iin. 
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6.  How  many  years  did  you  study  geography  In  secondary  school  (tirades  ?-\2)y 
6  years  5  years   ^      ^  years   3  years  

2  years    I  year  None  i  

7.  How  would  you  rate  your  secondary  school  traif  :'>g  in  geography? 
Excellent    Very  Good  tiood  '^^^^r  9ad  

8.  Many  people  have  suggested  various  means  of  dc«k'  knowledge  about  othj|r 
places.  Please  rate  the  fol  lowing  as  sourwcBfur  your  knowledge  of  t^ 
world,  ^ 


Very           Moderately  Minor 
Important       Important   Importance  Unimportant 

) ormal  School ing 
In  Geography  or 

Social  Studies   .   

Travel  ^  

r^ook  s  

lovles   

j'lagazines  _^  

/Talking  with  People  ^  

/Newspapers   

(Television   .  

'  Games   .  .  . .  

Hobbles  '  

Atlases  ^  .  ^  

Other  (Specify)  1_  

Of  these  factors  influencing  your  geographic  knowledge,  which  do  you  tninK 
were  the  most  important?  Why? 


10.  How  would  you  rate  yourself  in  terms  of  geographic  knov/ledge? 

Verv  Knowledgeable   Knowledgeable  

Not  Well  Informed  "   Poorly  Informed  

11.  What  languages  do  you  understand  v-zell  enough  to  read  a  newspaper? 

12.  List  the  foreign  countries  you  have  visited?    P i dce  an  asterisk  (♦)  beside 
those  you  have  lived  in  for  more  than  a  month. 


13.  Do  you  regularly  read  newspapers?  Yes   

14,  Do  you  regularly  watch  TV  ..ews  broadcasts?  Yes 
lb.  Do  you  om  an  atlas?    Yes   ^   No  
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16*  Oo  you  own  a  globe?    Yes  No  

!?•  Oo  you  have  any  maps  on  your  walls  at  home?    Yes  No  

18,  Oo  you  ever  look  up  places  that  you  hear  about  but  are  unfamiliar  with? 

Yes   No    How  often  would  you  do  this?  Kegularly  

OccasicnTTly  Never  

19,  Oo  you  like  to  play  games  with  a  t]eographic  cwnponent,  such  as  "Risk"? 
Yes    No   

20,  Have  you  ever  collected  stamps?  Yf*s   No  

If  yes,  do  you  still  do  so?  Yes   No   _ 

Have  you  ever  collected  coins?  Y^iS  [   No   

If  yes,  do  you  still  do  so?  Yes    No   ^ 


21,  What  areas  of  the  world  do  you  Know  the  inost  about?    Why  do  you  know  this 
(these)  area(s)  better  than  others? 


We  would  now  like  you  to  think  back  to  the  experience  you  had  with  drawing  the 
sketch-map  of  the  world. 

22,  Old  yoii  ever  do  a  free  hand  sketch  of  the  world  before?    Yes  No 

2J,  Old  you  find  the  exercise  easy  or  hard  to  do?    Easy    Hard   


24,  Oo  you  think  your  tnap  accurately  portrayed  what  you  know  about  world 
geography?    Yes  No  If  no,  why  not? 

2b.  Oid  your  ability  to  draw  have  an  important  impact  on  the  countries  you  put 
on  your  map?    Yes  No   

26,  What  was  your  main  reaction  to  the  exercise? 


Thank  you  again  for  participating  in  this  project.  If  you  would  like  to  make 
any  additional  comments,  please  use  the  space  belo^» 
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A  MODEL  OF*  QIILDRKN'S  ^lAPWORK  LOAIiNlNG 
Herbert  A.  Sajidlord 

ABSTRACT 

A  model  is  presented  of  the  manner  in  which  children  in  a 
map-using  culture  acquire  a  competence  in  their  use,  through 
learning  processes  that  are  partly  the  result  of  inevit<tble  if 
slow  natural  maturation,  and  partly  the  result  of  intentional 
teaching  in  tlie  schools.    This  model  is  compared  with  actual 
teaching  i^yllabuses,  and  it  is  found  that  many  mapwork 
teaching  strategies  and  tactics  are  given  inappropriate 
weightings,  being  either  under**  or  over-emphasized,  and  many 
relevant  aspects  are  often  largely  or  entirely  ignored.  From 
this  finding  results  some  practical  suggestions  for  teaching 
mapwork  within  geography  at  school  level. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  first  in-depth  study  of  the  way  In  which  children  use 
maps  was  made  by  Sandford  in  England  between  1962  and  1966. 
As  with  the  more  theoretical  studies  made  by  Kolacny  in 
Czechoslovakia  from  1959,  and  the  wider-ranging  surveys  by 
Rushdooney  in  America  from  1960,  rrsourcing  the  research 
and  publishing  its  rcsiilts  proved  difficult:  Professor 
D.ivid  Linton,  iio  lef?s,  considered  models  to  be  irrtilevnnt 
to  geograpliy  teachers! 

The  Frtglifih  study  concerned  pupils*  "free  search"  (or 
browsing)  of  maps,  and  was  followed  by  a  study  of  their 
"directed  se.irch"    (mapwork  ns  instructed).    Some  method^ 
©logical  and  descriptive  aecmints  of  these  have  now  been 
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published  (Sandford,  1980a,  1980b,  1986a,  1986b).    Tliey  owe 
a  debt  to  more  recent  thought  nbout  aims  and  objectives, 
though  the  affective  and  motor  skills  of  Blum  and  associates 
were  not  considered  appropriate  foci  any  more  than  the 
acknowledged  necessity  to  spread  mapwork  across  tho  whole 
gamut  of  scale  and  kind,  and  for  mapwork  to  rise  up  from  a 
firm  foundation  in  pre^apping  and  map  using.    These  aspetits 
arr  considered  more  fully  in  Sandford  (1986b). 

Kolficny  was  the  first  to  be  recognized  as  postulating  a 
model  of  the  cartographic  process  (Kolacny,  1969) <    As  a 
producer  of  school  atlases,  rather  than  a  **conRumer**,  he 
appreciated  the  interplay  of  reality  —  map  maker  —  map 
user  —  reality,  and  others  followed  suite,  notably  Ratajski 
in  Poland,  Morrison  in  America  and  Grygotenko  in  Russia 
(SandCord,  1986a).    Important  as  thes?  models  are,  they  seem 
to  he  more  directed  at  the  map  maker  than  at  the  user  of 
mapf; . 

A  more  user-orientated  approach,  however,  has  been  taken 
over  ini.  h  Die  snme  period  by  Huehrcke,  Olson  and  Petchenik 
in  America,  Castner  and  Head  in  Canada,  Board  in  England, 
Berlin  in  Frdcice  and  Heine  in  Germany.    The  main  thrust  of 
their  combined  work  is  two**fold.    Firstly,  there  has  been 
a  proliferation  in  the  number  of  activities  recognized  as 
boing  perfonned  during  map  use:    searching,  locating, 
comparing,  counting  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Secondly, 
thnre  has  been  a  growing  understanding  of  how  these 
.activities  may  he  grouped  together  and  of  how  they  may 
operate  serially.     In  particular  has  been  the  recognition 
of  successive  ^'levels"  of  m.ip  reading  and  interpretation. 
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A  MODEL  OF  MAI'  USE 

The  model  of  nwp  use  here  proposed  is  based  upon  the  19608' 
research  together  with  some  supplementary  investigations, 
and  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  confirmatory  findings 
of  the  subsequent  contextual  and  lateral  work  described 
above. 

The  conscious  starting  point  could  be  at  the  low  level  of 
mere  perception  and  apperception  -  a  young  boy  or  girl 
being  impressed  by  the  number  of  *'-stan"  names  in  South 
West  Asia  (Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  Pak^'tan  and  so  on)  and 
concluding,  through  the  higher  level  processes  of  synthesis 
and  comprehension,  that  this  large  continuous  area  must  once 
have  had  a  conwon  linguistic  or  even  ethnic  heritage,  Another 
pupil,  asked  by  her  teacher  to  suggest  why  the  settlers  took 
so  long  before  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains  into  the  richer 
interior,  might  successfully  analyse  the  relief  shown  on  the 
map  and  remark  upon  the  apparent  lack  of  passes;  quite  a 
feat  for  a  youngster,  and  one  backed  by  a  mass  of  largely 
unconscious,  low-level,  perception  and  apperception.  Again, 
naming  places  located  and  locating  places  named,  and  their 
associatod  scanning  and  conning,  migut  appear  as  either 
early  or  late  steps  in  mapwork. 

Ulti.  ite  dual  aim  (Level  Five) 

Competence  in  using  maps  as  a  geographical  tool. 
Competence  in  using  maps  out  o£  school  and  after  school, 

Alttiougti  Tiirely  made  explicit,  such  an  aim  is  entirely 
cons(tn.int  will;  the  views  and  statonK'nts  of  Hennct,  Graves, 
Haubricli  .ind  Sal  i  chtchev .    They  nrc  .ichicvcd  through  problem- 
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solving  experience  of  five  wain  kinds:- 

PervaBive  objectives  (T^evel  Four) 
Locating  nnmed  places  and  naming  located  places  - 
-  finding  routes  - 
-  map  conning  - 

-  map  scanning     relatively  purposive  search) 

-  map  assimilat X on,  accoinmodation  and  application. 

Let  MS  explain  these  pervasive  objectivesi  which  I  so  name  as 
they  underlie  all  mapwork,  by  -rteans  of  an  example.    The  class 
is  collecting  labels  as  part  of  a  study  of  international 
trade,  and  one  of  these  bears  the  inscription  "Sardinas 
Tortugesas  en  Oleo,  Re  tubal,  Portugal".    With  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  teacher,  the  child  who  soaked  the  label  off  the 
tin    locates  on  the  atlas  niap  both  Portugal  and  Se tubal  and 
Finds  J  suitable  route  for  the  export  of  sardines  to  Britain. 
With  further  encouragcnvMit ,  the  child  might  con  the  map  and 
notice  that  Setubal  faces  a  large  lagoon  and  sand  spit,  and 
then,  perhaps,  by  scanning  a  larger  area  observe  that  nearby 
Lisb(»n  is  similarly  positioned.    Tlie  pupil  nncons^^  ously 
assimilates  the  new  data  into  his  information  fi^    j  of  tlie 
world,  his  mental  map  being  modified  so  as  to  ^'^f^fyo^^^f- 
to  this  new  information.    Success  or  failure  is  revealed 
when  the  child  appUes  his  new  learning  to  subseq  iont 
mapwork. 

These  pervasive  objectives  are  made  possible  only  through 
tlie  appliration,  cunsciaiiR  or  otherwise,  of  a  luimbnr  of 
facili taring  or  medja^l  in^  skill-complexes,  as  T  choose  to 
call  them:^ 
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Mediating  9ki ll-coroplexes  (Level  Three) 
Choosing  the  right  map  - 

searching  the  map  -  (relatively  serendipitous  scanning)  - 
-  analysing  the  map  -  (including  deductive  reasoning)  - 
-  syntnetizing  the  map  -  (including  inductive  reasoning)  - 
*-  reading  between  ttic  signs. 

Each  and  every  pervasive  mapwork  objective  necessarily 
entails  an  appropriate  choice  of  map,  and  this  map  must  be 
searched  for  relevant  data  for  analysis  and  synthesis  in  the 
light  of  a  comprehension  that  the  symbols  cannot  be  accepted 
at  their  face  value;  they  must  be  "read  between  the  signs**, 
as  it  were,  as  Patrick  Bailey  so  felicitously  put  it.  Towns, 
for  instance,  commonly  being  either  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  town  stamps  that  represent  them  on  the  map. 

Behaviour a  1  ski  1 1 s  (Level  Two) 

Each  of  the  mediating  ski 11-compIexps  can  be  broken  down  into 
from  just  a  few  to  many  scores  of  individual  skills  required 
for  m.ip  reading  and  interpretation,  and  most  of  them  are 
natur.illy  rooted  in  the  apparently  simple  tasks  of  perceiving 
the  symbols  and  apperceiving  (or  underst.inding)  their  roean- 
inj^. 

Only  an  understanding  of  typestyles  will  enable  the  child  to 
distinguish  botwecn  the  islnnds  and  the  states  in  the  Caribb- 
ean; only  handling  a  globe  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
pfciilvar  distortions  in  the  Peterfi'  Projection  (more  correct- 
ly called  a  Gall's  Projection  aftrr  its  orginator  who  pub- 
lished it  as  IfMig  ago  as  1855);  murli  exp*?rience  is  nordod  to 
distinguish  between  the  contouring  of  a  spur  ,ind  of  a  valley. 
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while  even  tlu*  profcBsionnl  Is  conRtnnf  1y  mlRlcad  by  un- 
rqu«il  ly-Btopped  contour  intervals.    Those  Hkills  nre  further 
treated  in  Randford  (1986b). 

lot ic  opc rat  ions  (Level  One) 

Hcsoiirch  i«  only  just  beginning  to  uncover  the  innumerable 
.ind  largely  unconscious  operations  required  to  perform  the 
simplest  skill.    So  numerous  are  these,  minute  and  cryptic, 
that  the  trrm  "iotic"  seems  appropriate.    Many  concern  the 
pliysiolnp.y    of  perception;  others  the  psychology  of  learning; 
most  arc  cerebral  but  swoe  are  motor.     Like  Head's  ''chunk- 
ing", tlicy  fnay  be  as  fundamental  to  graphicity  as  is  Reich- 
enbnch's  "rid"  to  srienticity. 

How  does  our  peripheral  vision  guide  our  eyes  to  their  in- 
terrupted sweeps  across  the  map,  and    '  ^t  arrest  them 
siifMnRsi vcl y    upon  rhis  or  that  foature?    Doe.s  the  choice  of 
a  warm  browri  to  depict  np lands  really  mke  them  stand  out  from 
the        I ,  ri?<v»ding  blues  of  the  sens  and  oceans  -  or  is  thnt 
but  thf»  r>ptirious  result  of  testing  hoys,  for  it  is  boys  who 
feiul  to  nc?tice  the  mo^jntains  and  girls  thn  seas? 

We  are  ouXy  iu*;t  beg i fining  to  imder stand  sfw»»' tiling  so 
a(»paref»tly  nit  pic  as  how  we  know  thni  rin  upright  liuf?  is 
in  Inct  vortical  I     So  how  does  a  ':hi  Id  cofrpr(  liend  a  curved 
rontour  line,  a  ''figure**  (to  tjfje  the  jargan  of  perrrptual 
psyclmlt^gy)  th.it  has  to  he  disinterred  from  itn  "ground" 
r)f  multicoloured  point,  line  m*']  rntch  symhols;  understand 
it  as  inviRibly  joiniug  all  contigijous  p'^ints  of  th'*  same 
♦elevation  nf>ov*»  a  hypothetical  avprag    ^oa  I'Vel  ,il  a  dis- 
tant'c  to«  r^rofe  to  be  meaningful:  comprehend  it  as  part  of 
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a  pattern  of  similar  contours  which  only  hint  of  the  shape  of 
the  land,  but  wtuch,  when  conceived  as  smaller  features 
nesting  within  larger,  can  tell  a  meaningful  story  of  de- 
nudation chronology?    And  even  more  inexplicable,  how  does 
the  more  experienced  pupil  and  professional  geographer  take 
scarcely  a  glance  before  pronouncing  with  surety  and  cert- 
itude, "denuded  anticline"? 

DISCUSSION 

The  model  of  actual  map  use  presented  above  may  be  compared 
with  more  theoretical  statements  on  wha^  educators  believe 
they  ought  to  do.    Biddle  reports  no  generally  agreed  and 
constant  model  of  geography  as  a  whole,  and  Blum's  taxonomy, 
as  applied  to  geography  by  Cox  among  ottiers,  did  not  ser- 
iously consider  mapwoi'k.    We  must  therefore  turn  to  tliose 
educators  who  have  drawn  up  lists  of  skills  and  objectives, 
largely  as  descriptions  of  wtmt  is  or  ought  to  be  taught  in 
regard  to  mapwork,  though  sometimes  supported  by  research  of 
a  kind  wl  ich  largely  reflects  conventional  teaching  practice. 

Out  of  Poardmnn,  Catling,  Garnett,  Gerber,  Jay,  Macaulay, 
Or  ford,  Wilson  and  Winston  -  and  yet  others  -  by  far  the 
fullest  statement  lias  been  that  of  Barbara  Winston,  who 
compiled  a  list  of  226  skills  and  objectives,  partially 
graded  and  rlnssified,  and  descriptive  of  what  is,  and  of 
what  was  considered  should  be,  taught  by  way  of  school 
mapwork  (Winston,  198^i) »    For  fuller  treatment,  see  Sandford 
(1986a)» 

These  nrp  all  Gsscntially  prcsuriptivp,  and  when  they  are 
compared  with  tlie  model  of  actual  mapwork,  tliey  are  found  to 
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p.irtly  or  wholly  omit  some  essential,  if  rother  cryptic, 
mapwork  nctivities.     DisctiBsions  with  prnctislng  teachers 
Rpcm  to  stiow  that  their  omission  has  two  Tnain  causes.  Either 
they  are  thougtit  to  represent  inborn  competences  not  re- 
quiring or  not  henefiting  from  teaching,  or  else  they  have 
not  hren  rorcignized  as  relevant  or  even  present.  However, 
the  early  studios  showed  them  to  indeed  be  both  relevant  mul 
.imcnnhle  to  improvement,  dramatically  8o  in  the  case  of  the 
higher-li:«/e I  activities  of  inap  interpretation  but  only  mod- 
estly at  the  Itjwcr  ones  such  as  the  "simple"  p5jychopl>ysiol~ 
ogical  processes  of  preception  where  there  may  be  rather 
inflexible  innate  restraints  preventing  the  acceleration  of 
innturation  or  even  bringing  it  to  a  h&lt, 

CONCLUSION 

Studies  o{  how  children  actually  use  maps  lead  to  n  model  of 
m.ip  use  which  tontains  many  elements  missifig  from  convention- 
al current  teaching  despit^^  their  being  essential  to  map  use, 
are  the  (U'casion  of  many  errois,  and  are  susceptible  o£ 
iinprovomont  .    A  few  of  these  can  find  space  l\ere. 

Childron  quickly  grasp  the  implications  of  symbol  abstract- 
inn,  anti  of  t»Hhnical  and  editorial  c^xnp.goration,  which  lead 
many  a  map  to  show  an  iindcrsir.eH  Lcjwn  stamp  for  Brisbane 
City  on  a  Hrishane  Rivc-r  widened  beyond  all  reality.  Or 
rather,  thoy  roiijid,  bwt  only  if  we  teachers  did  not  so 
often  pJ'T  suade  them  into  o  slavishly  literal  reading  of  the 
map,  as  when  wr  af?k  how  many  pro.j.es  cross  tlic  Canadian 
Rockies,  and  accept  ,is  utterly  and  inrnvitably  ci^rmct  any 
answer  from  "one"  to  "four"  according  to  how  many  /ire  named 
ir^  the  at  Ins  otit  of  ('rowsnost ,  Kicking  llorsi?,  Yellowlicad 
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rind  Pine. 

Children  are  commonly  bewildered  and  confused  by  a  complex 
map  but  are  easily  tau^.*r  to  study  it  in  "layers"  that  are 
botti  logically  and  perceptually  separable:  fir»tly,  the 
background  colours  representing  the  seas  with  their  islands 
and  the  lands  with  their  plains  and  plateaus;  then  the  lie 
of  the  routeways  between  the  settlements  they  serve;  then 
the  regions  and  countries  with  their  frontiers. 

Scanning  should  never  be  aimless;  the  mind  should  be  in  a 
state  of  "attention'*  which  facilitates  the  instant  perception 
of  the  required  feature  or  name  even  if  deeply  embedded  in 
the  ground  pattern.    With  practiccj  the  number  of  saccadic 
eye  movements  may  be  reduced  and  the  central  area  of  clear 
vision  enlarged:   location  becomes  a  swift  and  certain  skill; 
a  holoistic  appreciation  of  areas  more  suredly  achieved. 

The  geographical  co-ordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude  arc 
all  too  often  neglected  during  mnpwotk  or  limited  to  iheir 
use  in  locating  places.    But  the  pupil  may  be  taught  to  be 
constantly  aware  of  their  run  across  tlie  map  and  so  have 
thai  ever-present  reminder  of  scale ^  of  orientation^  of 
direction  and  of  pnsftion  on  the  globe;  can  assess  local 
time  an'l  likely  climate;  and  can  make  full  correction  to 
any  distortion  brought  about  by  the  choice  of  projection, 
which  distortion  the  increasing  use  of  horizontal  lettering 
disguises. 

Detailed  tearlung  stratogies  and  tactics  for  most  of  the 
neglected  aspects  of  mApwork  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
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though  some  attempts  nre  made  within  Sandford  (1986b):  it  is 
up  to  the  new  Rcnerittion  of  teacliers  to  complete  that  task. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  SELF-DIRECTED  ATLAS  STDDY 
UPON  STUDENT  LEARNING  IN  GEOGRAl^RY 
Joseph  P.  Stoltman 

ABSTRACT 

The  lack  of  basic  geographic  knowledge  among  newly  enrolled 
students  in  tertiary  education  has  been  a  frequently  addressed 
issue  among  geographers  in  the  United  States  during  the  1980s. 
While  the  geographic  knowledge  deficiencies  of  incoming  students 
have  been  highlighted  regularly  In  the  professional  literature  and 
mediar  there  have  been  few  experimental  studies  in  geographic 
education  on  which  to  base  corrective  measures.  This  paper  reports 
the  results  of  a  research  project  extending  over  a  four  year  period 
during  which  the  effects  of  self- directed  atlas  study  on  student 
learning  in  geography  were  assessed.  The  study  cites  the  positive 
growth  in  basic  geographic  knowlf^dge  among  students  who  completed 
self-directed  atlas  study  within  their  general  education  course. 
INTRODUCTION 

A  keen  interest  has  developed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
1980s  regarding  the  extent  to  which  elementary^  secondary,  and 
college/university  students  are  knowledgeable  about  geography. 
While  the  focus  for  the  interest  nas  generally  been  the  result  of  a 
number  of  media  reports  regarding  geographic  illiteracy  among 
students,  additional  considerations  have  also  been  discussed. 
First,  it  is  becoming  more  widely  accepted  that  educated  persons 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world  and 
their  own  immediate  locale.  The  world  has  become  a  network  of 
closly  linked  countries,  cities,  and  individuals.  And  while  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  about  other  places  that  can  be 
satisfied  through  the  study  of  geography,  the  discipline  has  come 
to  recognize  its  role  in  the  more  important  elements  affecting  an 
individual's  ability  to  think  rationally  and  make  sound  decisions 
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as  a  citizen. 

Second,  from  the  viewpoint  of  cultural  transmission,  geography 
has  an  integral  function  in  the  general  education  that  students 
receive  as  part  of  their  tertiary  education  studies.  An  academic 
foundation  in  basic  geographic  information  and  concepts  provides 
considerable  insight  into  humanistic  studies  as  well  as  the 
numerous  other  disciplines  and  issues  within  the  social  and 
physical  sciences.  Geography  as  a  discipline  stands  on  its  own  as 
an  important  focus  of  study,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  complements 
other  elements  of  a  general  education  in  the  humanities,  and  sociaT 
and  physical  sciences. 
BACKGROUND 

Most  students  in  the  United  States  complete  secondary  school 
having  little  or  no  course  work  in  geography.  This  is  peculiar  to 
the  curriculum  structure  of  American  secondary  education  in 
general.  Students  enter  tertiary  education  with  little  knowledge  of 
the  discipline,  or  for  that  matter,  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
That  lack  of  familiarity  with  geography  as  a  subject  of  study  or  a 
professional  field  is  apparent  in  numerous  ways.  For  example,  when 
asked  to  designate  theJr  intended  subject  of  major  study  in 
tf^ttiary  education,  secondary  students  rarely  specify  geography. 
That  pattern  is  considerable  different  from  other  countries.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  geography  is  one  of  the  four  or* 
five  most  popular  subjects  for  students  to  study  (Walford,  1987, 
50) .  In  the  United  States,  nearly  all  incoming  tertiary  students 
have  little  or  no  background  in  geography, 

Thf!  problem  of  inadequate  geographic  background  that  students 
bring  fron  the  secondary  school  has  major  implications  for  tertiary 
level  offerings  in  geography  as  a  general  education  course.  While 
students  are  weak  in  all  aspects  of  geography,  It  is  1)  knowledge 
of  tho  locations  and    cliaractcristics  of  places  at  the    national  to 
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international  levels  and  2)  the  ability  to  use  maps  effectively  as 
a  source  for  geographic  information  that  immediately  become 
apparent.  The  incidence  of  the  first  problem  has  been  documented 
extensively  in  professional  publications  (Wise,  1975,  477-88;  Hill, 
1981,  237-4  •  The  second  problem,  that  of  using  the  map  as  a 
source  of  geographic  information,  has  come  into  focus  even  more 
recently  as  an  area  of  learning  deficiency  within  geographic 
education.  Termed  graphicacy,  it  refers  to  the  student's  ability 
to  derive  spatial  information  from  maps,  photographs,  and  diagrams 
(Balchin,  1976,  33-38).  Th'^  leading  professional  societies  in  the 
United  States  are  currently  addressing  the  major  Issues  in 
geographical  education.  While  student  learning  about  location  and 
place  are  a  main  focus,  they  have  also  called  attention  to  reading, 
interpreting,  and  making  maps  is  activities  essential  to  acquiring 
geographic  knowledge  (Joint  Committee  on  Geographic  Education 
(JCGE),  1984,  2). 
STATEMENT   OF    THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  central  to  this  study  was  to  research  the  effects  of 
self-directed  atlas  study  on  the  knowledge  of  world  place 
characteristics  among  first  year  university  students.  That 
problem  is  of  significance  in  geographic  education  for  two  reasons. 
First,  general  knowledge  about  location  and  place  are  essential  to 
a  general  education.  Both  location  and  place  have  been  cited  as 
fundamental  themes  in  the  Guidr.Mnes  for  Geographic  Educatjon 
(JCGE,  1984,  3-4),  Second,  within  a  tertiary  level  general 
education  geography  course  fh(are  is  generally  not  adequate 
instructional  time  for  a  major  component  of  lecture  and  class  time 
to  address  the  basic  elements  of  location  and  place.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  desirable  for  the  students  to  undertake  the  development  of  a 
background  in  those  aspects  of  geography  using  self-directed  atlas 
study. 
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experimbntaij  treatment 

The  investigation  of  the  effects  of  a  self-directed  atlas  study 
was  planned  as  an  experimental  treatment.  The  rationale  for  the 
experimental  treatment  was  based  upon  established  principles  in 
research  that  the  effects  of  the  sGlf-directed  atlas  study  upon 
student  learning  would  be  readily  discernible  using  standard 
Assessment  technigues  such  as  a  pre  and  post  evaluation.  The 
treatment  period  was  fifteen  weeks  in  duration  for  the  students 
involved  in  the  self-directed  atlas  study  project. 

The  students  were  assigned  forty  seven  self-directed  atlas" 
activities  to  complete  using  a  widely  accepted  secondary/university 
level  atlas  (Espenshade  and  Morrison,  1986) .  Each  activity  devoted 
attention  to  the  location  of  places  and  the  determination  of  the 
physical  and  human  characteristics  of  those  places  using 
information  from  the  atlas. 

The  form.t  for  the  self-directed  atlas  study  activities  was 
consistent  throughout  the  experimental  treatment.  The  students  were 
provided  with  a  focus  statement,  a  reference  list  to  the  map  sheets 
In  the  atlas  that  would  be  helpful  in  completing  the  activities,  a 
set  of  three  to  five  learning  objectives  to  direct  the  students' 
attention  to  information  of  major  importance,  a  lists  of  materials 
required,   an  outline  map  of  the  region  being  studied,   a  list  of^ 
siqnificant    places,    and    a    set    of   problem    solving  exercises* 
requiring  the   student   to   locate  significant   places  within  the 
larger    geographic    context    of    environment,    natural  resources,^ 
transportation,  etc. 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 

A  pre  and  post  repeated  measures  research  model  vas  used  to 
design  the  project.  The  repeated  measures  model  required  that  the 
students  be  administered  a  valid,  reliable  measure  of  their  ability 
in  location  and  place  characteristics  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  treatment  and  be  readmlnlstered  the  same  or  an  equivalent 
measure  of  ability  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment.  The  strength 
of  the  pre  and  post  design  is  that  within  a  specified  level  of 
confidence  (probability)  the  effects  of  an  experimental  treatment, 
Such  as  the  se^f^-directed  atlas  study^  may  be  singled  out  from  the 
effects  of  independent  variables^  such  as  travel  experiences, 
reading  preferences,  familiarity  with  atlases,  etc.  It  is 
important  to  verify  that  other  elements  have  not  intervened  during 
the  period  of  the  experimental  treatment.  In  the  present  study, 
those  controls  were  applied  through  the  use  of  a  pre  and  post 
treatment  questionnaire. 

A  widely  accepted  statistical  procedure  for  analyzing  the  data 
was  selected  for  the  design.  It  was  the  Repeated  Measures  Analysis 
of  Variance.  That  procedure  permitted  analysis  of  the  pre  to  post 
variance  of  measurement  scores  withii  groups  as  well  as  the 
analysis  of  variance  between  subgroups  of  the  sample  using  personal 
survey  results  as  independent  variables. 
DATA  COLLECTION 

Data  regarding  pre  and  post  knowledge  about  place 
characteristics  among  the  students  in  the  experimental  group  were 
collected  using  the  Map  Location  Test  II  (Khan,  1906,  315-320) . 
The  Instrument  was  judged  to  be  valid  for  the  self-guided  atlas 
study  activities.  Just  as  importantly,  an  acceptable  coefficient  of 
reliability  was  reported  from  the  experimental  use  of  the 
instrument  during  several  research  applications  (Khan,   1986) . 

Pre  and  post  treatment  data  were  collected  for  three  hundred 
ninety  seven  students  enrolled  in  a  general  education  geography 
course  between  1984  and  1987.  The  Students  were  in  their  first 
year  of  tertiary  education.  In  addition  to  the  pre  and  post  tests, 
personal  information  was  collected,  including  a  list  of  prior 
courses    and    experiences    that  might    affect    performance    on  the 
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self-guided  atlas  study.  Included  were  surveys  of  the  time 
expended  completing  the  self-study  atlas  activities  each  day, 
enrollment  in  elementary  and/or  secondary  school  geography, 
concurrent  enrollment  in  another  tertiary  level  geography  course, 
and  student's  general  use  of  local,  state,  national  and  world  maps. 
SAMPLE  SELECTION 

Since  the  pre  and  post  data  collection  had  included  every 
student  enrolled  in  the  general  education  geography  course,  it  was 
desirable  to  apply  a  sampling  procedure  to  that  population.  For 
the  purposes  of  analysis,  a  random  sample  of  126  students  was* 
selected  from  the  population  of  students  enrolled  in  the  class.  An 
additional  subsample  of  thirty  students  was  randomly  selected  from 
the  sample  in  order  to  analyze  more  closely  the  effects  of  selected 
independent  variables  upon  Che  students'  responses  to  the 
treatment . 

RESULTS    or    THE    EXPERIMENTAL  TREATMENT 

The  comparison  of  the  pre  and  post  measurement  data  revealed  an 
eighteen  point  increase  in  mean  scores  for  the  sample.  Pretest  and 
posttest  means  of  31  and  49  were  observed.  That  change  in  means 
was  significant  at  greater  than  the  .99  level  of  confidence.  The 
data  suggest  clearly  that  a  major  improvement  in  basic  geographic 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  use  maps  had  occurred  with  the 
experimental  group. 

In  order  to  investigate  more  closely  the  effects  of  treatment, 
a  sampJe  (n  =  30)  of  students  from  the  same  population  as  the 
experimental  group  and  who  were  enrolled  in  a  comparable  general 
education  geography  course,  but  did  not  participate  in  the 
self-directed  atlas  study,  was  administered  the  pre  and  post 
measurement.  The  mean  score  for  the  comparison  group  was  30.5  on 
the  pretest  and  34  on  the  posttf^st.  While  the  scores  on  the  pretest 
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for  the  experimental  and  comparison  groups  were  similar,  the  post 
test  scores  were  different  in  favor  of  the  experimental  group  at 
greater  than  the  .99  level  of  confidence.  The  basic  hypothesis 
that  the  self-directed  atlas  study  had  a  significant  effect  upon 
the  learning  by  students  in  the  study  was  accepted. 

Within  the  research  sample,  pre  to  post  test  score  differences 
were  also  investigated  using  the  following  independent  variables: 
1)  time  spent  on  the  self-directed  atlas  study;  2)  prior 
geography  courses  in  elementary,  and  secondary  school  and/or 
concurrently  jn  tertiary  education;  3)  self  rating  of  ability 
using  maps;  and  4)  gender  of  the  subjects.  Twenty  seven  students 
from  the  larger  sample  completed  personal  surveys  and  maintained 
records  related  to  their  individual  interactions  with  the 
self-directed  atlas  study.    They  comprised  the  research  subsample. 

In  the  subsample,  students  were  asked  to  maintain  a  record  of 
the  time  in  clock  minutes  they  expended  daily  in  completing  the 
self-directed  atlas  study.  Those  results  were  then  grouped  into 
four  categories  ranging  from  less  than  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours. 
While  all  students  made  significant  gains,  there  were  no 
differences  in  the  pre  to  post  measurement  gains  based  upon  average 
time  expended  on  a  daily  basis  in  completing  the  self-directed 
atlas  study.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  one  student 
spending  the  least  amount  of  time  daily  attained  the  greatest 
absolute  gain  in  score.  The  student  attributed  it  to  a  preference 
for  that  style  of  learning.  Other  students  explained  their  time 
expenditures  dS  that  necessary  to  complete  the  work  they  had 
embarked  upon  for  that  day,  or  the  time  necessary  to  learn  the 
material  covered  in  the  self-directed  atlas  siudy.  It  was  the  time 
element  that  highlighted  the  individualized  approach  to  learning, 
with  students  adjusting  their  time  commitment  to  correspond  with 
the  student-atlas  interaction  necessary  to  learn  the  material. 

The  effect  of  prior  or  concurrent  courses  in  geography  on  pre  to 
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post  measurement  scores  was  analyzed.  Within  the  subsample,  all 
the  subjects  reported  they  had  studied  geography  in  the  elementary 
school.  Map  study,  local  community  studies,  and  the  United  States 
were  mentioned  with  regul^irity  as  topics.  Fifteen  subjects 
reported  they  had  not  studied  geography  nor  vas  geography  a  part  of 
the  social  studies  they  studied  in  secondary  school.  Twelve 
subjects  reported  they  had  studied  geography  as  social  studies.  In 
the  analysis,  prior  studies  had  no  significant  effect  upon  the  pre 
to  post  measurement  changes  within  the  subgroup.  The  limited 
amount  of  geographic  study  among  the  subsample  was  not  surprising, * 
The  data  analysis  further  suggested  that  the  geographic  learning 
carried  over  from  secondary  school  to  tertiary  education  had  no 
significant  effect  upon  the  outcomes  of  the  self-directed  atlas* 
study. 

Self  rating  in  the  ability  to  use  maps  was  the  independent 
variable  that  provided  several  interesting  insights  to  the 
individual  student  interacting  with  the  self-directed  atlas  study. 
In  analyzing  the  within  group  effects  of  self  rating  upon  pre  to 
post  measurement  scores,  there  was  an  observed  interaction  at 
greater  than  the  .80  level  of  confidence.  While  not  statistically 
significant,  the  effects  suggest  that  students  with  a  higher  self 
rating  brought  to  thp  self-directed  study  an  individual  assurance 
in  their  ability  to  complete  the  learning  task.  This  is  especially'' 
Interesting  since  there  were  no  differences  between  the  high  and 
low  self  rating  groups  on  the  pretest,  but  the  posttest  scores  for 
the  high  self  raters  were  slightly  better,  although  not 
significantly  higher. 

The  final  within  group  analysis  used  the  treatment  group  sample 
of  subjects  (n  -  126)  ,  That  data  analysis  focus  upon  a  long 
standing  issue  in  gec'iraphical  education,  that  being  the  effects  of 
gender  upon  spatial  learning.  In  recent  years,  it  has  become 
recogni7.ed    that    perhaps    the    spatial    experiences  of  females  and 
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males  are  received  and  subsumed  differently  both  in  a  cognitive  and 
social  sense.  Both  topics  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The 
current  research,  however,  was  interested  in  the  effects  of 
treatment^  and  an  interesting  pattern  emerged.  Table  1  presents 
the  Repeated  Measures  Analysis  of  Variance  based  upon  the  treatment 
by  gender.  While  women  recorded  lower  pre  and  post  measurement 
mean  scores  than  men  (Table  2),  the  absolute  gains  as  a  result  of 
the  self-directed  atlas  study  were  greater  for  women  than  men.  The 
data  suggest  that  perhaps  the  spatial  experiences  of  women  do  not 
prepare  them  in  the  same  fashion  for  learning  geographic  knowledge 
and  atlas  usage.  However,  once  they  experienced  the  self-directed 
approach  and  its  style  of  spatial  learning,  women  students 
demonstrated  more  rapid  gains  in  acquiring  basic  geographical 
knowledge . 

Tabla  1 

PRE  POST  REPEATED  NEASDRES  AHALYSIS  OF  VARXANCE 
GEKDER  X  REPEATED  MEASURE 


Effect 

SB 

df 

MS 

F  P 

Gender 

2884.52 

1 

2884.51 

21.33  .01 

Error  1 

16766.91 

124 

135*21 

Repeated  Meas. 

18030.72 

1 

18030.72 

•  01 

G  X  RM 

732.38 

1 

732.38 

.01 

Error  2 

4468.35 

124 

36.03 

Tabid  2 

Table  of  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 

Variable                                Mean  StDv  N 

Female  Pretest                   27.14  8.85  71 

Posttest                  47,63  8.35 

Male  Pretest                       37.40  12.07  55 

Posttest                  51.02  7.45 
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COMCLUSXOH 

The  research  study  was  concerned  with  identifying  and  analyzing 
the  effects  of  self-directed  atlas  study  upon  the  student  learning 
of  basic  gecgraphic  information  and  map  usage  skills.  The  changes 
as  a  result  of  self -directed  atlas  study  In  basic  geographic 
knowledge  and  map  usage  skills  were  significant.  Self-directed 
atlas  study  is  an  effective  way  to  have  students  build  basic 
geographic  information  and  skills  backgrounds  without  detracting 
from  or  taking  lime  from  the  normal  content  delivery  in  general 
education  courses  in  geography. 
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HAPS  AMD  NAP  SKILLS 
Jcjp  van  der  Schee 

ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  article  la  to  give  Information  about  maps 
used  In  the  Dutch  geography  curriculum  In  secondary  schools 
and  about  the  skills  of  Dutch  graomar  j^chool  scudenr.s  In 
using  maps  to  solve  problems  In  a  geographical  way«  The 
research  results  presented  about  the  latter  suggest  thst  it 
may  be  desirable  to  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of 
map  analysis  skills  In  geography  teaching.  But  at  the  same 
time  more  variation  In  the  supply  of  maps  and  map  assignments 
seems  to  be  necessary. 

INTRODUCTION 

How  Important  maps  are  Is  shown  In  II  Nome  della  Rosa  (Eco» 
1980}*  To  solve  the  murder  cases  In  &  North  Italian 
monastery,  the  main  charactPL's  have  to  fathom  the  secret  of 
the  library  which  Is  a  labyrinth.  They  gain  Insight  Into  the 
labyrinth  after  having  made  a  map  of  It  (see  figure  1}«  "Not 
Inside  the  library,  but  outside  we  will  sol^'e  Its  problem", 
says  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  book*  The  division  of  the 
library  Is  a  reflection  of  the  world  map  as  It  was  known  In 
the  Middle  Ages.  For  Instance,  Anglla  and  Germanla  are  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  labyrinth*  The  murderer  Is  exposed  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  labyrinth  In  a  room  without  doors 
which  Is  discovered  by  analyzing  the  map* 
Maps  sliow  a  lot  of  data  In  one  look  and  In  that  way  make  It 
possible  to  discover  certain  apatlal  patterns  and  spatial 
variations.  In  otder  to  see  patterns  and  relationships  the 
skill  to  read  maps  alone  la  not  sufficient.  More  Important 
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Figure  I.  Mfip  of  the  labyrinth  (Eco,  1980) 

than  map  reading  la,  according  to  Muehrckti  (1974,  52), 
Insight  *beyond  map  symbols'.  To  understand  maps  one  must 
have  map  analysis  skills  at  one*a  disposal. 
Iti  this  nrtlcle  we  will  first  give  an  Impression  of  the 
nuiu^pr  and  types  of  maps  used  In  Dutch  school  geography.  Then 
wo  v'ilL  turn  to  the  map  user.  Without  map  analysis  skills  the 
map  user  Is  handicapped,  even  If  the  maps  are  perfect. 
Finally,  some*  conclusions  will  be  drawn  wltti  respect  to  maps 
and  map  use  based  on  the  results  of  an  emplric.il 
Investigation  Into  the  use  of  geograptilcal  cognitive  skills 
by  students  in  secondary  education  when  analyzing  maps. 
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MAPS  IN  DUTCH  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

The  Boaatlas  is  the  most  used  Dutch  school-atlas.  An 
Investigation  oi  the  number  and  type  of  maps  in  the  last 
editions  ot  this  atlas  shows  some  remarkable  changes 
(Geerlinga  er  al.>  1981,  8).  After  I960  the  number  of  maps 
grows  explosively:  from  161  maps  in  1959  to  A82  maps  in  1981. 
This  is  due  to  the  growing  number  of  thematic  maps:  from  118 
maps  in  1939  to  /f46  maps  in  1981.  The  number  of  outline  maps 
is  almost  constant.  This  reflects  the  developments  in 
geography.  Geography  used  to  be  a  discipline  describing 
nations  and  count riesi  but  after  I960  geography  became  more 
and  more  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  themes  within 
regional  contexts.  The  Bosatlas  now  presents  Dutch  geography 
studenta  with  a  considerable  number  of  thematic  maps.  This  is 
useful  for  at  the  final  examinations     i  geography  in 
secondary  education  students  must  have  map  skills  at  their 
dlBposal • 

But  do  these  exams  test  map  skills?  The  occurtence  of  maps  in 
examinations  for  the  highest  levelu  of  seconds  y  education 
was  investigated  by  Hengeveld  (1986).  She  found  thu.  of  all 
the  assignments  in  the  examinatlonp  in  the  period  1977-1985( 
one  quarter  related  to  maps.  More  than  501  of  the  naps 
however  were  monothemat^'        '^se  research  results  give  a 
qunntltatU'e  idea  of  the  .  pply  of  maps  and  map  a&slgnments 
in  geography  examinations.  They  do  not  tell  us  what  type  of 
geographical  exerclbe  the  map  usei'  has  to  carry  out. 
Information  on  tills  point  is  scarce  as  far  as  examinations 
are  concerned.  Bat  in  198A  the  two  most  tised  Dutch  school 
geography  books  for  the  first  three  years  of  secondary 
education  were  investigated.  The  280  thematic  maps  and 
connected  map  assignments  in  these  books  were  classified  with 
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help  of  key  concepts  which  are  related  to  the  geographical 
method  (Van  der  Schee,  1985 ,  A25).  It  appeared  that  a  lot  of 
attention  was  paid  to  the  concept  of  spatial  distribution  and 
less  to  the  other  geographical  key  concepts  (see  table  1). 
This  is  not  only  true  for  the  infornatlon  provided  In  the 
naps,  but  also  for  the  map  assignraents,  BesideSi  table  1 
clearly  shows  that  studenta  do  not  get  training  in  map  use  on 
all  supplied  mapa. 


TABEL  1    THE  NUMBER  OF  MAPS  AND  MAP  ASSIGNMENTS  IN 

DUTCH  SCHOOLBOOKS  IN  198A  AND  TJtKIR  KEY  CONCEPTS 


Key  conce^^s 

Number  of 

3aps     Number  of  map 
assignments 

Spatial  distribution 

185 

Ul 

Spatial  association 

51 

56 

Spatial  interaction 

27 

LI 

Spatial  diffusion 

13 

9 

Spatial  system 

6 

Total 

280 

193 

MAP  SKILLS 

The  Investigations  mentioned  above  seem  to  show  some 
nhortcomlngs  In  the  supply  of  nnps  and  map  aQsignments  in 
Dutch  school  geography.  The  most  important  quest  ion,  however, 
concerns  map  skills*  Over  200  students  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  seventeen  from  five  grarnmar  schools  In  the 
Netherlands  participated  in  a  ceaoatch  project  on  map  okills 
(Van  der  Schee,  1967).  These  students  can  be  expected  to  have 
certain  geographical  cognitive  skills  for  analyzing  mapa 
after  three  years  of  geographical  training.  The  investigation 
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was  refitrlcted  to  the  use  oi  thenatic  maps,  because  this  type 
of  map  contains  a  specific  aeanlng,  which  requires  the  user 
to  employ  analytical  skills.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to 
see  whether  the  students  could  discover  spatial  patterns  In 
the  maps  and  what  kind  of  concepts  related  to  the 
geographical  method  were  most  problematic  for  them  to  handle 
when  solving  problems  by  map  analysis.  Figure  2  depicts  an 
example  of  a  simple  distribution  map  from  the  student 


Figure  2.  K9p  of  American  bombing  points  In  the  Red 

River  delta,  May-August  1972  (Ucoste,  1977)< 
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materials  of  the  research  project.  This  map  was  taken  from 
Yves  Lacoste^e  famous  article  about  the  bombing  of  the  dikes 
In  North  Vietnam  (1977).  Along  with  the  map  8tud<*nt8  were 
given  Information  about  differences  In  relief  between  the 
eaatern  and  the  western  part  of  the  Red  River  delta.  The 
American  administration  denied  that  the  attackn  were 
deliberately  concentrated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  delta, 
where  most  of  the  villages  are  located  below  the  level  of  the 
rlvera.  The  students  were  asked  to  give  their  opinion  about 
this  statement.  By  studying  the  spatial  distribution  of 
bombing  points  on  the  map  and  recognizing  the  spatial 
association  between  relief  and  bombing  In  the  area,  It  Is 
possible  to  give  an  opinion  about  the  question  whether  there 
Is  foul  play  at  stake  or  not.  On  this  assignment  58. IX  of  the 
students  were  able  to  analyze  the  map  correctly.  It  Is 
Important  to  know  that  In  the  assignments  a  fictitious 
setting  was  used  to  avoid  the  Influence  of  knowledge  or 
opinions  students  might  already  have. 
Apart  from  maps  with  spatial  distributions  and  spatial 
ansoclatlons,  maps  with  spatial  interaction  and  spatial 
systems  were  used  in  the  research  materials.  Figure  3  is 
based  on  a  map  of  traffic  intensify  near  Puebla  in  Mexico. 
This  map  was  used  to  investigate  how  many  students  would 
recognize  the  relationship  between  volume  of  interaction  and 
distance  between  places.  Given  the  information  on  the  map  the 
students  were  asked  to  indicate  the  volume  of  taxi  traffic 
between  towns  P  and  Q  and  between  towns  F  and  G  on  the  map 
and  to  explain  their  method.  Only  11. 5Z  of  the  students 
succeeded. 

The  total  research  reaults  show  that  students  have  more 
difficulties  In  recognizing  spatial  interaction  patterns  than 
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Spatial  associations  on  maps  (see  table  2). 
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Figure  3.  Map  of  traffic  Intensity  between  towns, 

TABLE  2    AVERAGE  NUMBCR  OF  POINTS  ON  THE  PARTS  OF  A 
TEST  ABOUT  MAP  ANALYSIS  SKILLS  (n-203) 


average 


St .dev. 


Spatial  association 
Spatial  interaction 
Total 


65.09 
39.07 
49. A8 


25.50 
16.60 
15.38 
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DISCUSSION 

The  subject  ouccer  (Posaer  and  Strike*  1976»  670}  in 
geography  teaching  consiace  of  three  aspecta: 

*  knowledge  about  phenonena»  reaulting  in  facta  like 
'Aaaterdaa  haa  two  univeraitiea' ; 

*  knowledge  about  conceptual  ayatema^  auch  aa  the  theory  of 
city  atructurea  of  Burgesa  or  Hoyt; 

*  knowledge  of  the  inquiry  proceaa  by  which  conceptual 
knowledge  la  produced. 


CONCEPTUAL  SYSTEM 


crass 


PROCESS  OF  INQUIRY 


objects 


PHENOMENA  y 


Figure  4,  Aapecta  of  knowledge  in  geographical  thinking 
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Map  reading,  map  analysis  and  map  Interpretation  are  clooely 
connected  with  lUe  three  aspects  of  geographical  knowledge 
nentloned  above.  Phenomena  are  Identified  and  named  In  the 
phase  of  map  reading*  In  the  next  phase  of  map  analysla  these 
phenomena  are  ordered  aystematlcally.  Finally,  in  the  phase 
of  map  Interpretation,  this  spatial  order  will  be  explained 
with  the  help  of  existing  factual  knowledge  and  conceptual 
knowledge  (Van  der  Schee  et  al,,  1988).  So  map  analysis 
skills  are  related  to  the  skills  of  students  In  using 
concepts  which  are  connected  with  the  luethod  employed  In 
geography  to  order  phenomena  and  to  Interpret  them  (see 
figure  4).  From  the  map  analysis  research  It  turns  out  that 
It  may  be  relevant  to  give  more  attention  In  Dutch  geography 
teaching  to  the  use  of  maps  that  depict  spatial  Interaction 
and  spatial  systems,  because  In  order  to  gain  Insight  Into 
the  spatial  structure  of  present-day  society,  It  Is  essential 
to  be  able  to  detect  Interaction  patterns  within  and  between 
areas.  Especially  In  a  country  like  the  Netherlands,  which 
would  not  even  exist  without  external  relations  (the 
Netherlands  belong  to  the  top  ten  In  world  trade).  It  Is 
striking  that  spatial  Interaction  Is  represented  In  only  lOX 
of  all  maps  In  the  most  used  Dutch  geography  school  books* 

CONCLUSIONS 

"A  major  goal  of  education  must  be  to  dispel  the 
misunderstanding  and  mistrust  about  other  people  and 
other  reglona*  Emancipation  In  this  field  can  be  reached 
by  a  regional  geography  that  takes  In  account  that  all 
particular  phenomena  are  parts  of  complex  wholes, 
Interacting  within  those  wholes  to  reproduce  and  change 
them"  (Johnston,  1987). 
In  order  to  understand  the  character  and  dynamics  of  areas 

and  phenomena  In  areas  on  different  spatial  levels,  maps  are 
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Indispensable*  In  geography  teaching  students  have  to  be 
trained  In  map  use  to  gain  a  differentiated  knowledge  about 
the  world  they  live  In.  Therefore  high  standards  for  maps  and 
nap  assignments  In  schoolbooks  and  atlases  are  necessary. 
Thinking  like  a  geographer  can  be  stlnulated  by  systematic 
training  in  reading,  analysis  and  Interpretation  of  different 
types  of  maps. 
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REALISTIC  IMAGES  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  MAP  READING  SKILL 

Maria  Magdalena  Wilczynska  -  Woioizyrif  Ph.D.  ' 
Warsaw  Univeriity 
Warsaw,  Poland 

ABSTRACT 

The  map  reading  skill  is  very  complex.  Before  maps, 
with  their  coded  symbolic  contents,  can  provide 
pupils  with  right  associations  of  the  reality^ 
numerous  ideas  as  well  as  elementary  skills  must  be 
mastered.  My  survey  has  indicated  that  the  student's 
ability  to  imagine  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the 
basis  of  maps  is  not  sat iif actory .  To  develop 
pupil's  spatial  imagination  can  be  achieved^  among 
other  things,  with  the  help  of  illustrations.  The 
search  of  text  books  content  has  shown  that  sets  of 
illustrations  with  maps  are  rare  and  often  insuffi*- 
cidntly  justified.  It  is  necessary  to  identify 
students'  difficulties  in  this  field  and  to  find  the 
methods  to  avoid  them. 
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REALISTIC  IMAGES  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  MAP  READING  SKILL 
Maria  M,  WlloKyAtka~Wo2o«syn 

INTRODUCTION 

The  proce«»  to  dovolop  th©  map  reading  skill  is  very 
complex.  Before  maps  with  their  coded  symbolic  con- 
tents, both  in  scale  and  from  top  view,  can  provide 
pupils  with  right  associations  of  the  reality , 
numerous  ideas  as  well  as  elementary  skills  and 
habits  must  be  mastered.  To  find  out  the  substance 
of  the  students'  difficulties  in  this  respect  spe- 
cial investigations  have  been  carried  out.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  was  the  i analysis  of  the 
student'  answers  to  the  exercises  in  which  they  had 
to  imagine  the  area  presented  in  the  map. 

SUBJECT,  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

To  eliminate  the  factors  connected  with  the 
student's  individual  features  (differentiation  of 
abilities,  reasons,  character,  etc.)  and  his  milieu, 
a  specific  group  of  students  have  been  selected. 
Namely,  the  finalists  of  the  Geographical  Contests, 
which  are  organized  for  high  school  students  inter- 
ested in  geography.  Every  year  500-8U0  students 
average  take  part  in  such  cot^hosts,  They  come  from 
various  social  milieus  and  are  trained  by  various 
teachers  J  nevertheless  they  are  asked  the  same  ques- 
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tiont  and  ar«  evaluated  according  to  on«  inttruc- 
tion.  The  question!  to  all  the  ttaget  of  the  con-^ 
teste  are  worked  out  by  the  special  commission  com-* 
posed  of  outstanding  geographers  and  geography 
didactitians  from  all  over  the  country  led  by 
prof .dr.  Jan  Flis.  After  succeeding  selections  in 
the  first  and  second  stages  around  70-80  best  stu-* 
dents  are  qualified  for  the  all-Polish  final.  Since 
the  whole  high  school  programme  of  geography  is 
required  at  the  contest  the  participants  usually 
come  from  the  highest  levels,  that  is  the  third  and 
fourth  ones.  Hence  90*  of  them  are  ,18-19  years  old. 
Taking  into  account  their  age*  interests,  self-- 
dependence  in  preparing  for  the  contest  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  won  at  several  previov.s  stages ,  the 
level  of  the  participants'  knowledge  of  geography 
can  be  regarded  as  to  be  the  pupil's  maximum  ability 
in  the  present  system  of  geography  education.  In 
spite  of  their  undoubtedly  deep  knowledge,  great 
difficulties,  the  students  had  with  the  problems  in 
question,  have  also  been  observed. 

RESULTS 

The  first  two  items  were  to  ascertain  and  justify, 
by  means  of  the  contour  map,  whether  a  given  moun- 
tain peak  can  be  seen  from  a  given  view  pointing 
reality.  In  both  cases  another  mountain  was  located 
on  the  sight  line.  The  results  in  both  groups  of 
finalists  were    similar     Qfig.l).     The    problem  was 
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Fig.l.  STUDENT'S  RESULTS  IN  TASKS  NO.  1  AND  2 


S      Aniwttr  category 

!     task  1 

!      task  2 

1  number  % 

1  num.\^er  % 

i  Correct  «ntwttri 

!  ^3 

28,4 

:  16 

22,8 

!  -  argumentation  was  not 

;  25 

30,9 

.  20 

28,6 

1  correct 

1  -  lack  of  trgumentation 

;  5 

6,2 

I  13 

18,6 

1  False  answers 

24 

29,6 

14 

20,0  ; 

1  No  answers 

4 

4.9 

7 

10,0  ' 

total 

81 

100,0 

\ 

70 

100,0  ! 

solved  only  by  22%  and  28^  of  the  finalists  who  ex- 
plained their  conclusion  by  the  proportion  between 
the  height  and  distance  of  the  given  objects  by 
means  of  a  drawing,  calculation  or  description.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  finalists  (37%  and  47%) 
answered  that  the  mountain  could  not  be  seeni  a  feu 
pat ticipanls ,  however,  presented  no  explanation, 
whereas  the  majority  of  them  explained  it  in  a  wrong 
way.  In  most  cases  the  pupils  Justified  their 
answers  only  by  the  difference  of  height  among  the 
three  top  points i  sometimes  a  drawing  was  presented, 
with  the  obstacle  wrongly  placed,  half  way  between 
the  objects.  The  remaining  pupils  gav^  wrong  answers 
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for  th9y  could  not  imagine  the  given  lituation  in 
reality.  It  shows  that  neither  the.  proportion  of 
the  distance  was  taken  into  account  nor  the  eleva- 
tion between  the  objects  was  noticed. 

The  insufficient  ability  to    imagine    the  surface 
sculpture    of    the    earth    on  the  basis  of  a  contour 
drawing  became  particularly    visible    in    the  third 
^  p**oblemi     the    finalists  were  to  draw  contours  evexy 

10  meters  on  the  grounds  of  numerous  height  points 
(Fig. 2) .Among  70  finalists,  did  not  know  the 


Fig, 2.  STUDENT'S  RESULT     IN  TASK  NO. 3 


Ansv*er  category 

inumbur  % 

Correct  answers 

!  38 

54,3 

Partly  false  answers: 

-  1-2  height-points  not  included  in 

i  10 

•14,3 

proper  contour  line 

3  and  more  height-points  not 

!  14 

20,0 

included  in  proper  contour  line 

Entirely  false  answer  or  no  answer 

:  8 

11,4 

* 

total 

!  70 

100,0 

rules  of  interpolation  for  they  linked  the  height 
points  acoidentally  or  did  not  solve  the  problem  at 
all.     54,3%    linked  the  points  with  proper  contours, 
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wh«r«4t  34,3%  of  th^  finaliata  gav*  partly  wrong 
antw«rt  (th«y  did' not  link  tome  points  with  proper 
contours) • 

To  draw  interpolation  in  a  mechanical  way  wai  not 
enough  to  solve  the  problem  properly  for,  beside  the 
height  point  three  of  which  were  height  tops,  there 
were  also  three  streams  drawn.  Such  in  arrangement 
of  height  points  and  streams  made  one  imagine  a 
probable  shape  of  the  hills  and  valleys.  It  turned 
out  that  the  students  had  less  difficulty  to  render 
the  shape  of  the  elevations  than  that  of  valleys. 
The*  elevations  were  rendered  correctly  by  42, 9S^ 
45,7%  of  the  finalists  .  In  other  cases  either  no 
solution  was  given  or  the  answers  were  entirely 
wrong  (11|4%  -  15,6%).  The  mistakes  consisted  mainly 
of  the  improper  placement  of  contours,  unjustified 
complication  of  contour  shapes,  and  mechanic  inter- 
polation of  points.  The  achieved  image  of  the  sur- 
face sculpture  of  the  earth  in  this  scale  CI t 10  000) 
and  contour  section  resulted  in  bizarre  Irregular 
slopes  and  improbable  elevation  shapes. 

When  rendering  the  shape  of  concave  forms,  that  is 
valleys  the  pupils  faoed  even  greater  difficulties. 
The  participants' were  given  relatively  good  marks 
for  rendering  the  shape  of  a  valley  where  the  con- 
tours had  to  be  curved  owing  to  the  placement  of 
height  points  (31,4%  answer  were  correct) .  The 
poorest  results  were  achieved    when    there    were  no 
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height  points  near  the  stream  (only  8 « 6%  wore 
correct),  A  great  number  of  the  finalists  did  not 
draw  the  valley  at  all  (from  the  15,7^  in  the 
simplest  case  to  57,1^  in  the  most  difficult  one), 
The  examples  of  the  wrong  answers  are  as  followsj 
streams  intersected  by  contours  in  the  way  that  they 
had  to  flow  alternately  upwards  and  downwards,  val- 
ley drawn  beside  the  stream  which  means  that  the 
stream  flows  along  the  slope,  and  contours  curved  in 
the  opposif.e  side,  suggesting  that  the  stream  flows 
on  the  ridge.  Most  often,  however,  the  streams  wore 
intersected  at  the  right  or  acute  angle  or  finally, 
contours  were  curved  unequally  (34,3^  -  52,9%),  It 
points  out  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pupils  are 
not  able  to  imagine  by  means  of  a  contour  drawing, 
the  most  natural  ways  along  which  water  flows. 

The  last  set  of  problems  consisted  in  identifying 
various  geographical  objects  (mountains,  valleys, 
localities)  in  a  realistic  drawing  presenting  a  part 
of  the  area  covered  by  a  topographic  (tourist)  map. 
Only  24,3%  of  the  finalists  (Fig, 3)  were  able  to 
identify  all  the  objects  correctly.  Around  37%  of 
them  failod  to  give  answers  at  all  or  did  it  incor- 
rectly.  In  the  partly  false  answers  there  also  oc- 
curred some  identifications  mistakes,  resulting  from 
the  wrong  elevations  in  relation  to  their  distance 
from  the  observer , 
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Fig. 3  STUDENT'S  RESULTS  IN  TASK  NO. 4 


Answers  category 

• 

number  % 

i  f 

24  t  o 

Partly  false  answers: 

false  identi  float  ion 

of 

one  part  of 

15 

21,4 

view 

-  false  identification 

of 

two  parts  of 

13 

18,6 

vi  ew 

Entirely  fals3  answers 

18 

25,7 

No  answer 

7 

10,0 

total 

70 

100,0 

T}ie  results  are  not  satisfactory  both  in  case  in 
which  the  student  had  to  use  his  imagination  when 
applying  only  a  map  as  well  as  when  he  could  use  a 
map  together  with  realistic  image*  They  reveal  that 
oven  the  pupils  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of  geography 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  surface  sculpture 
of  the  earth  on  the  grounds  of  maps » 

Such  skill  can  be  develop  only  by  comparing  the  map 
contents  with  the  reality  during  outside  classes  and 
excur s ions  .  This  k  *  *^od ,  however ,  L  aars  great 
limitations.  The  majority  of  landscape  types  are  not 
accessible  to  direct  observe l i on .  The  student's  ilea 
of  these   landscapes  can  be   formed  indirectly,  mainly 
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through  realistic  pictures,  photographs,  and  draw- 
ings, as  well  as  symbolic  images,  ie,  maps.  The  com- 
mon function  of  both  sources  of  information  accounts 
for  their  importance  in  developing  spatial  imagina- 
tion which  is  essential  to  reconstruct  the  landscape 
on  the  grounds  of  maps, 

The  importance  of  realistic  images  in  developing  the 
map  reading  skill  was  presented  in  my  paper  at  the 
Congress  of  the  International  Geographical  Union  in 
Paris  (M.M.Wilczynska ,  1984).  Suggested  illustra- 
tions, such  as  landscape  sketches,  profiles  and 
blockdiagrams ,  were  first  meant  to  illustrate  also 
the  area  observed  directly.  The  emphasis  put  on  the 
differences  among  the  direct  observation,  indirect 
one  and  map  reading  was  to  awaken  the  student's  im- 
agination when  he  could  use  maps  only,  Farther  sug- 
gestions concerned  the  use  of  both  illustrations  and 
maps  of  the  area  inaccessible  to  direct  observation. 
The  material  for  such  exercises  has  been  already  in- 
cluded ^n  school  books,  Moreover,  the  development  of 
photointerpretation  as  scholarly  method  can  cause 
that  there  will  be  included  more  frequently  sets  of 
maps  wi»:h  illustrations  in  school  books  and  atlases. 

In  order  to  define  the  usefulness  of  such  com- 
parisons and  to  determine  the  chang  s  in  this  field 
the  analysis  of  all  the  school  books  and  atlases  in 
Poland  for  both  the  old  and  actual  educational 
programmes  has  been  carried  out.     However,   the  total 
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n..inb«.t   of  such  comparisons  is  not  very  high,  The  old 
school  books    and    atlases     contained    30    of  them, 
wh«tn,r,  th<»  n«.v  ones  55   (M.  Krasnod^bski ,   1987),  The 
.omparisons      of     illustrations     with    maps     can  be 
.:haract»riaed  In  view  of  their  similarity    with  the 
Undscape     observed  directly.     The  closest  to  direct 
ob!i'jrv;»tion  will  be  the  comparison  of  the  photograph 
with     a    blockdiagram.       This     group     also  includes 
r«;ili^tlc  drawings  and  artistic  paintings,  providing 
Miat     th<>y  present  the  reality  from  the  eye-level  or 
.Ha-jonally  from  a  higher  point,     the  latter  practice 
h-^inc,     frequent  in  the  mountains,     Blockdiagrams  in- 
,-l«d«  the  drawings  that  present  the  reality    with  a 
. hreo-dimensional     effect.       They     usually     cover  a 
l,rgpr  area  than  a  photograph,   therefore  they  are  in 
,^  different  scalej     they  also  differ    by    the  view- 
pnin^       (generally      higher       than       that       in  the 
photograph) I     the  orientation  of  direction     is  also 
.hffprent.  Such  comparison  type  is  not  very  frequent 
in     r>rhr.o\     books     (the    old    ones     contained  none. 
wIlm  «as  the  new  ones  only  nine  examples) , 

l.-,r  mnr-  frequent  is  the  comparison  of  a  photograph 
witi,  A  pUn  or  large-scale  map  (13  in  the  old  books 
.,n.A  atUsRS,  20  in  the  new  ones).  Here  the  com- 
jMrison  of  the  contents  of  the  two  sources  of  infor- 
ms ion  ir,  more  difficult,  Quite  frequently  the 
^o„rr^s  diffpr  in  ..ale,  generalization  level, 
,iir»ct.ioi.  and  vir,w  point.  It  is  only  in  the  cas«^  of 
«n.H  sAtellite  photographs     that     their  elements 
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will  coincide  with  those  of  the  map.  Possible  dif- 
ficulties may  arise  from  little  discernity  of 
landscape  details  in  photographs  taken  from  toig 
height , 

The  comparison  of  bl ockdiagrams  with  plans  and  big- 
scale  maps  provide  a  similar  generalization  level 
and,  similar  scale  (even  in  the  case  of  small-scale 
maps)  but  different  view-points  (horizontally  down 
in  maps  and  diagonal ly  from  the  side  in 
blockdiagrams) ,  Therefore,  they  are  of  particular 
help  when  students  have  to  pass  from  one  spatial 
presentation  to  another,  Unfortunately,  the  books 
and  atlases  contain  hardly  any  of  such  comparisons 
(3  in  the  old  books  and  6  in  the  new  ones) , 

There  is  a  relatively  big  group  of  comparisons  pair 
photographs  with  small-scale  maps.  There  are  14  ex- 
amples in  the  old  books,  20  in  the  new  ones.  In  view 
of  the  development  of  the  map  reading  skill, 
however,  such  comparisons  are  absolutely  useless. 
They  eliminate  any  comparison  of  the  contents.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  scale  di  f f erence  between  the 
photographs  and  maps,  the  nearest  object  marked  on 
the  map  remains  invisible  to  the  observer. 


CONCLUSIONS 

As  seen  from  the  above  presented  results  it  is 
necessary     to    develop    pupil's     spatial  imagination 
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which  is  essential  for  map  reading,  This  can  be 
Achieved,  for  example,  with  the  help  of  illustra- 
Hons*  Thv  comparisons  of  illustrations  with  maps 
are  still  rare  in  school  books,  though  their  number 
is  owing.  They  are  ,  howev-^r,  quite  accidental  and 
often  insufficiently  justified,  A  teacher  cannot 
I  i  nri  Piny  didactic  suggestions  in  the  literature  on 
Hic»  r^iibiect,  since  it  deals  with  illustrations  and 
maps  separately  strictly  dividing  their  functions. 

The  present  paper  presents  briefly  a  problem  that 
has  been  revealed  in  the  course  of  the  examinations 
of  the  studeniis'  in  skill  reading  maps.  The  subject 
is  to  be  continued  in  order  to  identify  the 
students*  difficulties  and  to  find  the  ways  of  over- 
coming th<*m, 
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